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PREFACE. 


The  original  Handbook  for  Egypt  was  a  reprint  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  learned  and  exhaustive  work,  *  Modem  Egypt 
and  Thebes,'  corrected  and  revised  by  the  erudite  author 
WmBelf,  so  as  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  requirements  of 
a  guide-book.  A  few  additions  and  corrections  were  sub- 
sequently made  from  time  to  time,  but  substantially  the 
Handbook  remained  the  same  as  when  it  was  first  published. 
Great  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  in  Egypt  since 
then,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  thorough  revision,  and  even 
recasting,  were  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  Handbook  up 
to  the  standard  required  by  travellers  at  the  present  day. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  the 
work  of  change  and  progress  has  been  carried  on  in  Egypt  at 
an  almost  feverish  rate  of  speed.  Several  hundreds  of  miles 
of  railway  have  been  completed,  and  are  in  full  operation. 
The  telegraph  wires  intersect  every  part  of  the  country. 
Many  parts  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo  are  so  changed  that 
those  who  saw  them  only  a  few  years  ago  would  hardly 
recognise  them ;  and  while  some  towns  in  the  Delta  have 
declined,  many  more  have  risen  and  are  rising  into  con- 
siderable importance.  The  Suez  Canal  from  being  a  *'  chi- 
merical "  project  has  become  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  the 
towns  of  Port  Said,  Ismailia,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  Suez, 
have  sprung  into  existence  with  it. 

The  changes  of  which  these  are  a  few  instances  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  arisen  from,  and  in  their  turn  caused,  an 
increased  communication  between  Egypt  and  the  West.  Besi- 
dent  foreigners  in  Egypt  may  now  be  counted  by  thousands, 
instead  of,  as  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  by  tens :  and 
the  increased  facilities  for  travel,  combined  with  the  increased 
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thirst  for  "doing"  all  possible  coDntries,  send  every  winter 
a  greater  number  of  travellers  to  the  Nile. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  its  old  remains,  Egjpt  has  not  been 
standing  still,  and  the  discoveries  of  M.  Mariette  at  San, 
Sakk^ah,  Abydus,  Denderah,  and  other  places,  have  not  only 
provided  fredi  objects  of  interest  in  the  country  for  the 
intelligent  traveller  to  visit,  but  have  helped  to  throw  new 
light  on  some  of  the  many  obscure  portions  of  old  Egyptian 
history. 

The  endeavour  in  the  present  Handbook  has  been  to  supply 
the  tmveller  with  all  the  latest  information  on  every  point 
of  interest,  including  many  subjects  which  were  not  touched 
upon  in  the  former  work :  and  while  keeping,  especially  in 
the  accounts  of  antiquities  and  ruins,  the  substance  of  the 
original  description,  to  arrange  it  in  a  more  handy  form,  and 
to  add  whatever  was  new  and  likely  to  interest. 

The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  supplement  his  own  per- 
sonal  experience  by  consulting  all  the  best  books  recently 
written  on  Egypt,  and  by  culling  information  from  many 
kind  friends.  Acknowledgment  is  especially  due  to  M.  Mar- 
riette,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Greville  Chester,  and  many  others. 

The  principal  additions  to  the  original  Book  are :  nearly 
all  the  Preliminary  and  General  Information  prefixed  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  various  chief  towns  and  routes;  Excur- 
sions IV  and  VII  from  Cairo;  Boutes  6,  7,  9,  14,  and  22;  and 
the  greater  part  of  Routes  10  and  15.  A  great  deal  of  fresh 
matter  has  been  introduced  into  the  DescriptioDS  of  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  and  Thebes ;  Excursions  i,  ii,  ni,  v,  and  vi  from 
Cairo ;  and  Boutes  8,  11,  17,  18,  20,  and  21.  Little  or  no 
alteration  has  been  made  in  Boutes  12,  13,  16,  and  19,  the 
Editor  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  visiting 
them,  nor  having  been  able  to  find  any  authentic  information 
later  than  that  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  of  less  importance,  as  these  routes  arc 
very  seldom  travelled,  and  the  places  mentioned  in  them  arc 
not  likely  to  have  much  changed  since  they  were  described  bj 
the  original  author  of  the  Handbook.  The  table  of  Egyptian 
dynasties  has  been  altered,  so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  oi 
judging  of  more  than  one  system  of  chronology ;  and  a  fe^ 
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cartouches  of  the  earlier  monarchs  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  kings.  !New  maps  of  modem  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
have  been  inserted,  and  also  one  of  Ancient  Alexandria ; 
together  vrith  plans  of  the  Temples  of  Denderah  and  KamaJ:, 
and  of  an  old  Egyptian  tomb. 

Travellers  are  requested  to  kinAy  send  to  tlie  office  of  the 
PHbli>her,  50  a,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  any  infonnation  ob- 
tained on  the  spot,  which  may  serve  either  to  correct  eiTor.«, 
or  furnish  fresh  material  for  insertion. 


March,  1875. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


a.  ^Season  for  Visiting  Egypt — b.  Journey  from  England  to  Egypt, — 
c.  Things  that  should  he  bought  in  England  for  the  Nile  Journey, 

a.  Season  fob  Vibiting  Egypt. 

From  October  to  April  is  the  best  season  for  a  residence  in  Egypt. 
For  those  who  intend  to  do  the  whole  Nile  voyage,  and  who  can  choose 
their  own  time,  the  months  especially  to  be  recommended,  both  for 
climate  and  convenience  of  travelling,  are  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March.  During  these  months  winds  from  the 
North  are  more  or  less  prevalent,  and  they  not  onlv  cool  the  air,  but 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  making  progress  up  tne  Nile.  A  good 
deal  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  destination  of  the  traveller  after 
leaving  Egypt.  If  he  mtends  going  to  Syria,  he  should  arrange  so  as 
not  to  get  there  before  April,  it  being  too  cold  to  travel  con^ortably 
in  Syria  before  that  date.  For  those  who  propose  to  do  the  so-called 
Eastern  tour  completely  the  follo¥mig  average  time-table  may  be  given: 
Arrive  in  l^pt  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  remain  there  till 
the  end  of  February,  going  in  a  dahabee<ih  up  to  the  Second  Cataract 
and  back.  Leave  Egypt  at  the  be^ning  of  March,  and  go  by  way  of 
Sinai  and  Fetra  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  there  about  the  second  week  in 
April.  Five  or  six  weeks  in  Palestine  will  then  bring  the  traveller  to 
Beyrout  before  the  end  of  May.  The  omission  from  this  programme 
of  the  Long  Desert — a  journey  undertaken  by  comparatively  few — 
would  make  a  month's  difference  in  the  traveller's  arrival  in  Syria ;  but 
unless  he  thinks  cold  and  damp — under  a  tent,  be  it  remembered — ^less 
harmful  than  heat,  he  had  better  arrange  for  spending  that  month  in 
Egypt,  and  if  he  does  not  care  to  give  more  than  three  months  to  that 
country,  arrive  there  in  December  instead  of  November.  Of  course 
these  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  those  who  merely  propose 
to  do  the  country  in  the  shortest  possible  time  that  steam  and  their 
own  energy  can  enable  them  to  accomplish  it  in.  They  may  go  from 
London  to  the  Second  Cataract  and  back  in  six  weeks,  and  any  time  I 
during  the  months  named  above  will  be  as  good  as  another.  But  even 
to  them  it  may  be  said,  choose,  if  you  can,  some  period  between  the 
middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  February.  It  is  perhaps,  every 
thing  considered,  the  most  delightful  season  in  Egypt.  The  tempe- 
rature is  delicious,  often  indeed,  cool,  the  Nile  neither  too  high  so  as  to 
cover  land,  nor  too  low  so  as  to  look  Uke  a  huge  canal  flowing  between 
high  banks,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  the  deck  of  either 
boat  or  steamer,  and  the  country  perfectly  lovely  in  colouring — it  is 
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in  fact  spriDg  time.  Further  information  useful  for  invalidB,  as  to  the 
season  for  visiting  Egypt^  will  be  found  under  Preliminary  Informa- 
tion, cL  * 

h.  Journey  tboh  Emqland  to  Egtpt. 

There  are  various  routes  bv  which  the  traveller  ma^  reach  Egypt 
from  England,  but  he  will  probably  choose  one  of  the  ix>ur  following : 
(1.)  Direct  from  Southampton  to  Fort  Said  or  Suez  by  P.  &  0.  steamer, 
vki  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  (2.)  Across  the  Continent  to  Venice,  Ancona, 
or  Brindisi,  and  thence  by  P.  &  0.  steamer  to  Alexandria.  (3.)  Across 
i^;aiiee  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  b^  Messageries  steamer  to  Alexandria. 
(4.)  Across  the  Continent  to  Trieste,  and  thence  by  Austrian  Lloyd 
stumer  to  Alexandria.  Route  No.  1,  as  the  cheapest,  and  involving 
the  least  trouble,  is  the  best  adapted  for  lai);e  f&milies.  Fares  from 
Southampton  to  Port  Said,  or  Suez,  1st  Class  202.,  2nd  Class,  and  Pas- 
sengers* Servants,  12Z.,  wine  not  included.  The  voyage  occupies  about 
13  days.  Route  No.  2,  if  Brindisi  be  chosen  as  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, is  at  once  the  quickest  and  the  most  direct.  To  those  who  dis- 
like the  sea  it  especially  recommends  itself  by  the  shortness  of  the 
sea  passage,  only  75  hours.  The  time  and  expense  will  entirelv  depend 
on  tne  rcwd  chosen  by  the  traveller  for  reaoning  Brindisi.  Assuming 
that  he  goes  direct  via  France  and  Italy  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
he  may  reckon  the  whole  expense  as  far  as  Brindisi  at  about  151, 
Fares  from  Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  Ist  Class  12Z.,  2nd  Class,  and  Pas- 
sengers' Servants,  9/.  without  wine.  The  same  fares  only  are  charged 
from  Venice  or  Ancona.  Through  tickets  are  issued  across  the 
Continent  at  a  reduced  rate.  Route  No.  3  will  be  preferred  by  those 
who,  equally  disliking  a  long  railway  journey  and  a  long  sea  voyage, 
and  not  knowing  which  to  avoid,  choose  a  sort  of  middle  course, 
which  gives  them  30  hours'  railway  and  6  days'  sea.  The  average 
expense  will  be  about  the  same  as  via  Brindisi.  Route  No.  4  has 
nothing  special  to  recommend  it  except  that  it  is  the  most  convenient 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  through  Gfirmany,  and  that  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamers  are  very  good  ones,  and  the  food  provided  on  board 
eioeptionally  excellent.  The  expense  would  be  about  the  same  as  the 
other  continental  routes.  For  the  dates  of  departure  of  the  various 
steamers  and  the  fares,  it  is  better  to  consult  the  different  companies' 
latest  published  information,  which  may  always  be  obtained  at  the 
several  offices. 

c.  Things  that  should  be  bought  in  England  for  the  Nile 
Journey. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  now  for  the  intending  traveller  in 
Egypt  to  provide  himself  before  leaving  Engknd  with  anything  more 
than  he  would  take  for  an  ordinary  journey.  There  are  shops  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  which  will  supply  his  every  want  more  or  less 
eflPectively  and  expensively.    But  at  the  same  time  there  are  certain 
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things  which,  though  they  oould  be  procured  in  Egypt,  can  certainly 
be  bought  better  and  cheaper  in  Europe.    These  are : — 


Guns. 

Gunpowder. 

Cartridges,  and  all  shooting  appliances. 

Thermometer,  aneroid  barometer,  and  all 
instruments. 

Field-glasses,  or  telescope. 

Meanuring-tape. 

Writing,  drawing,  and  painting  materials. 

Magnesium  wire.  Very  necessary  for  pro- 
perly seeing  tombs  and  excavated  tem- 
ples,without  doing  the  injury  to  the  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  that  torches  cause. 

Saddle  and  bridle,  for  Syria  and  Greece.  A 
lady  will  not  only  requira  a  side-saddle 
for  the  Syrian  journey,  but  also  for  the 
many  excuraions  that  are  to  be  made  on 
donkey-back  up  the  Nile. 

Clothes.     See  Preliminary  Information,  e. 

Mosquito  net. 

Medicine.  Very  convenient  cases,  varying 
in  size  and  price,  can  be  obtained  at 
Savory  and  Moore's.  See  Preliminary 
Information,  /. 

Books.  There  is  a  very  good  and  well- 
stocked  bookseller's  at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  Bobertson  and  Co.,  where  the 
traveller  can  procure  any  book  he  may 
have  forgotten  to  bring  from  England. 
The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the 
best  known  and  most  modern  works  on 
Egypt:— 

List  of  Books, 

Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians. 

Lane  s  Modem  Egyptians. 

Sharp's  History  of  Egypt. 

Mariette's  Aper9u  generale  de  THistoire 

d'Egyptc. 
Diodorus.     Book  I. 
Strabo.    Book  17. 

Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History 
Kenrick's  Ancient  History  of  Egypt 
Mariette's  Itin^raire  de  la  Haute  Egypte. 

1872. 
BmgKh's  Histoire  d'Egypte. 
Piazzi  Smyth's  Our  Inheritance  in  the 

Great  Pyramid. 
Lady  Duff^ordon's  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Lane's  Arabian  Nights. 
Kinglake's  Eothen. 
War  burton's  Crescent  and  the  Cross. 


Lord   Lindsay's  Letters  from  Egypt  and  ! 

the  Holy  Land. 
About's  Le  Fellah.  | 

Hopley's  Under  Egyptian  Palms. 
Prime's  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.         , 
Curzon's  Monasteries  ot  the  Levant. 
Smith's  Attractions  of  the  Nile. 
Eden's  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.     1871. 
Beaufort's  Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian 

Sh  lines. 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Macgregor's  Rob  Roy  on  the  Nile  and  the 

Jordan.     1871. 
Russell's  Diary  in  the  East. 
Irby  and  Mangles'  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c. 
Didier's  Cinq  Cents  Lieues  sur  le  Nil. 
Hoskins*  Winter  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
Curtis's  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji. 
Martineau's  Eastern  Life. 
Zineke's  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 

Kedive.     1872. 
Shelley's  Biids  of  Egypt     1878. 

Articles  of  food.    Nothing  need  absolutely 

be  procured  in  England,  as  all  that  can 

be  wanted  is  to  be  found  at  Alexandria 

or  Cairo ;  but  for  those  who  are  very 

particular  as  to  the  quality  of  what 

they  eat  and  drink,  and  who  have  time 

to  make  their  preparation^  beforehand, 

the  following  list  of  things  to  be  bought 

in  Europe  is  suggested : — 

Tea. — Wine :  light  Bordeaux  or  Rhine 

wines  are  the  best. — Bnmdy. — Butter  in 

jars.  —  Jams.  —  Preserved  vegetables.  — 

Salad  oil.  —  Tongues.  —  Hams.  —  Currie 

powder.  —  Liebig's  Extnwtum  Camis. — 

Biscuits.  — Paraffin  candles. 

But  it  must  be  remembeied  that  if  the 
traveller  intends  to  put  himself  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  everything 
except  wine  and  spirits  will  be  provided 
for  him.  Full  particulars  as  to  what  is 
required  for  those  who  intend  to  cater  for 
themselves  are  given  under  Sect  III., 
Voyage  up  the  Nile. 

All  heavy  goods  can  be  sent  at  a  small 
expense  either  by  Southampton  or  Liver- 
pool. 

In  London,  Messrs.  MK}raokeh,  of 
Cannon  Street,  are  amongst  the  principal 
Agents  for  forwarding  Parcels  to  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo. 
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a.  Gehebal  Bemabks  on  Sanitabt  State  of  Couittbt.* 

The  climate  of  Bgy^t  is  remarkably  dry  and  salubrious,  and  although  the 
mortality  amongst  tne  inhabitants  is  great,  it  can  easily  be  accounted  for  apart 
frnm  the  climate.  Through  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  fllthiness  of  the 
oatiyes,  there  is  an  exoessiye  infant  mortality,  and  the  death-rate  amongst  the 

*  The  infomiaUoD  contained  under  the  headiogs  a,  5^  c,  hu  been  rapplied  by  Dr.  arant, 
7p»id«ni  pbyalcian  at  Cabo, 
[Eginpi.-]  B 
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young  and  adult  I^^tians  is  greatly  increoeed  by  the  priTations,  hard  work, 
and  expoBUie  they  have  to  endure.  Besides  this,  a  great  number  of  the  poor 
die  for  want  of  medical  care  and  adyice,  which  the  Qoyemment  does  not 
supply  them  with,  unless  in  the  hospitals,  of  which  the  natiyes  haye  a  deep* 
seated  dread.  They  prefer  to  die  at  their  liomes,  surrounded  by  their  friends, 
rather  than  enter  a  hospital.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  deaths  far 
exceed  the  births  :  hence  the  natiye  population  must  be  dying  out. 

But  through  the  ciyilized  measures  that  are  being  introduced  by  the  present 
ruler,  this  state  of  matters  will  in  time  take  ^uite  a  different  oourse.  Except 
the  Delta  and  sea-coast  towns,  the  country  is  quite  exempt  from  low  fevers 
and  diseases  of  the  chest.  Ophthalmia,  diarrhoea,  dysent^,  and  affections 
of  the  liyer  are  the  princinal  endemic  complaints.  Only  two  or  three  months  of 
the  year  can  be  called  umiealthy,  and  that  not  to  any  great  degree ;  but  about 
every  ten  years  a  severe  epidemic  sweeps  over  the  country  and  depopulates 
whole  districts.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  *'  tiie  plague/'  but  in  later  years  it 
has  taken  the  type  of  cholera,  which  up  to  the  present  date  would  find  a 
favourable  nidus  for  propagation  in  the  pestiferous  nouses  of  the  towns  and  in 
the  personal  dirtiness  of  the  fellaheen.  When  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  it 
generally  rages  for  three  or  four  months;  all  business  is  suspended,  and 
Europeans  and  others  flee  the  country,  to  return  again  after  the  danger  is 
past  Occasionally,  also,  murrain  is  prevalent  as  an  epidemic  among  the 
cattle,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  are  destroyed  by  it.  An  extremely  low  Nile 
is  apt  to  produce  disease  both  in  man  and  beast :  thus,  cholera  and  murrain  may 
both  exist  together,  as  in  1865. 

h*  Tkmpsratubb. 

The  Egyptian  climate  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  any  other  place  on  the 
^obe.  Still  it  varies  considerably  through  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  whole  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eeypt  is  characterized  oy  great  dryness  and 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  Delta  enjoys  a  much  cooler  and  damiKar 
dimate.  Certain  locaUties  are  having  their  climates  noticeably  modified  by 
new  and  extensive  irrigation,  by  the  cultivation  of  laige  tracts  of  previously 
sterile  land,  and  by  the  growth  of  trees.  The  immense  surface  of  water  noir^ 
exposed  by  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  must  produooi 
load  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  northerly  winds,  that  blow  for 
about  eijB^ht  months  in  the  year,  as  they  pass  over  the  Canal  district,  will  can^ 
along  with  them  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  which,  combined  with  thai 
arising  from  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  would  lead  us  to  expect  stfl 
milder  summers  but  damper  winters  in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt  | 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Cairo  ia  about  11°  F.  From  the  peculia 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  sudden  changes  { 
temperature ;  but  the  fact  of  its  dryness  prevents  the  injurious  effects  tlii 
often  result  from  such  sudden  changes.  The  thermometer  often  indicates 
variation  of  12°  F.  between  morning  and  mid-day,  and  as  much  between  niid 
day  and  evening.  The  early  morning  is  invariably  cool,  but  after  two  or  thrc 
hours  the  sun's  warmth  is  speedily  communicated  to  the  atmosphere,  whio 
continues  warm  till  near  sunset,  when  it  rapidly  cools,  and  if  there  be  a 
moisture  in  the  air  it  now  appears  as  dew  which  has  fulen  on  the  ground 
half  an  hour  after  sunset.  Although  the  thermometer  £gJ]s  suddenly  abou 
sunset,  it  soon  rises  again  from  the  r^Uation  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  eart] 
during  the  day.  Towards  morning  it  falls  again,  to  rise  with  the  return 
the  sun. 

The  thermometer  seldom  fidls  to  40^  F.  at  Cairo,  but  it  is  frequently  low^ 
on  the  Nile.    The  coldest  months  in  the  year  are  December  and  January,  ai 
the  hottest  are  August  and  September,  but  even  then  it  is  cool  in  the  shad 
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The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  principally  conlioUed  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Nile.  Fogs  preyail  anzing  the  first  two  months  of  the  reoeding  of  the 
waters.  Erening  fogs  descend  very  qoickly  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and  are  as 
quickly  deposited  after  the  son  has  set,  leaving  the  sl^  clear  and  the  air  as 
fresh  as  after  a  good  shower.  Mousing  fogs  are  soon  dispelled  by  the  heat  of 
the  son,  and  then  follows  the  clear  b^utirol  day. 

On  the  desert  the  air  is  always  dry  and  bracing,  and  much  cooler  than  that 
o?er  cnltiTated  land.  Bews  at  nigfai  ore  common  in  the  early  and  later  parts 
of  the  year,  bnt  exposure  to  them  is  not  attended  with  any  risk.  During 
winter  the  nights  are  piercingly  cold  on  the  desert.  The  moonlight  nightu 
are  Emgolarly  brilliant,  but  when  there  is  no  moon  the  darkness  that  enyelopes 
the  earth  seems  so  thick  that  yon  can  almost  feel  it,  while  the  sky  above  is 
qmte  clear. 

0.  Thb  Skasons. 

There  are  bnt  two  seasons  in  the  year — Summer  and  Winter.  The  summer 
extends  fi!om  April  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is  ushered  in  by  strong  equi- 
iKK^  winds,  which  are  at  first  cool ;  but  they  soon  give  place  to  the  hot  south 
wind,  or  khamaseen,  so  caUed  from  blowing  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  50 
days.  Thia  wind  is  very  peculiar,  and  may  be  thus  described.  It  is  preceded 
by  an  miusual  stillness  <k  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  it  approaches,  the  air  assumes 
a  doBky  yellow  hue  ftam  being  laden  witii  impalpable  dust,  through  which  the 
ran  shines  obscurely,  and  gradually  becomes  quite  concealed.  Mectrio  influ- 
ences aoccmpany  thiis  wind,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat,  one 
feels  eicited  rawer  than  depressed  by  it.  The  respiration  is  quickened,  and 
the  skm  becomes  quite  dry  and  shrunk ;  and  sometimes  a  pricklv  sensation  is 
felt  aU  over  the  body.  This  wind  blows  gei^eiaUy  for  three  days  m  succession, 
with  intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  It  sometimes  lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
continuously,  and  if  blowing  from  the  south-east  is  not  only  very  destructivo 
to  Tegetation,  but  exhausting  to  the  animal  organism.  The  khamaseens  are 
not  ao  wvete  as  formerly,  and  they  always  cease  about  the  middle  of  May  ; 
northerly  winds  then  set  in  and  blow  almost  constantly  till  November,  when 
for  two  or  three  weeks  easterly  winds  prevail. 

A  north  wind  blowing  constantly  during  the  summer  months  modifies  the 
h£at  ocmsiderahly.  After  the  harvest  in  June,  the  country  becomes  an  arid- 
looldng  waste;  everything  ^pears  burned  up,  and  the  ground  is  dry  and 
cracked  In  evenr  direction.  Ihiring  May  and  June  the  Nile  remains  at  its 
lowest,  hut  by  the  end  of  June  it  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  to  increase  till 
the  middle  of  September.  Before  it  has  reached  its  height  all  the  canals  are 
filled,  and  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  fields.  Such  a  siu&ce  of  water 
materially  alters  the  teipperature,  and  li^ht  dews  now  occur  about  sunset,  all 
thiDQgh  the  lower  country.  As  the  river  falls,  leaving  the  land  wet  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  exhalations  arise,  which  render  the  Delta 
Apewhat  unhealthy;  the  prevailing  diseases  then  being  qphthalmia,  dysentery, 
diarrhcea,  and  ague.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  river  has  retired  within 
its  hanks;  and,  except  at  this  particular  time,  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably 
tee  from  humidity.  The  average  summer  temperature  is  about  85°  F« :  the 
noonings  and  nights  throughout  the  whole  summer  being  always  pleasantly 
oocd. 

The  winter  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  March.  It  is  so  genial  and 
nniEsrm  as  to  prove  a  great  attraction  to  invalids,  who  find  here  a  winter 
climate  unsurpassed  by  ^t  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  **  Boat  life  on 
the  Nile  is  the  most  enjoyi^le  of  all  restoratives  for  the  sick,  and  for  lovers  of 
>U  that  is  luxurious  in  travel,  of  all  that  is  glorious  in  memory,  of  the  grand, 
the  beaiitifu],  the  picturesque,  and  the  strange,  Egyptian  travel  is  the  per- 
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fection  of  life.''  Hie  atmoBphere  contiDues  to  be  comparatively  dry  till  the 
middle  of  November,  when  tnere  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  htunidity  arLsing 
from  the  land  left  wet  by  the  Nile.  The  dewe  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
are  now  sometimes  qnite  heavy,  but  they  are  of  short  duration,  and  by  the  end 
of  December  they  more  or  less  disappear,  add  the  air  regains  its  former  dryness, 
though  there  are  occasional  sbbweia.  Bain  seldom  faUs  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but 
on  the  Delta  and  along  the  Mediterranean'  Coast  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  at 
this  season.  About  Alexandria  there  would  be  on  an  average  18  rainy  days 
daring  the  winter.  At  Cairo,  five  or  six  showers  would  be  the  average,  and 
these  not  at  all  heavy.  In  winter,  as  in  summer,  ''great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture take  place  in  the  24  hours  owing  to  the  genercd  dryness  and  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  &vour  rapid  evaporation  during  the  day  and  radiation 
of  heat  during  the  night"  At  Cairo  the  thermometer  rarely  CbUb  under  the 
freezing-point,  yet  ice  is  occasionally  seen  there.  Snow  is  unknown ;  but  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  on  the  Delta,  hail  and  thunder-storms  sometimes  occur  ivith 
great  violence,  and  do  much  ipjury ;  the  hailstones  being  frequently  as  large 
as  a  pifl;eon's  egg. 

Noru  winds  prevail  in  December,  January,  and  February,  and  they  are  ofteic 
piercingly  cold. 

As  you  ascend  the  Nile  (which  by  the  middle  of  November  has  fallen  on 
half,  and  continues  decreasing  till  middle  of  May),  the  weather  becomes 
.warmer  and  the  atmosphere  dner,  so  that  Upper  and  Middle  £gypt  are  more 
healthy  than  the  lower  country  or  Delta. 

The  mean  winter  temperature  at  Cairo  is  about  58°  F.  The  season  endri 
with  boisterous  southerly  winds  and  dust  storms,  which  begin  to  blow  about 
the  latter  part  of  March,  and  contmue  for  one,  two,  or  throe  days  at  a  fim^ 
till  the  proper  khamaseen  sets  in. 

d.  DlSEASEfl  FOB  WHICH  ClIMATE  IS  BENIEFICIAI* 

The  following  very  trustworthy  and  judicious  remarks  are  from  Dr.  Patter^ 
son's  book,  called  E^ypl  and  Hie  Nile,  a  little  work  which  every  invalid  would 
do  well  to  procure,  in  the  absence  of  any  exhaustive  medical  treatise  on  th^ 
climate  of  Egypt,  a  thing  much  needed  :— 

^  Phthisical  and  bron^iial  affections,  chronic  diseases  of  the  mucous  memi 
branch,  congestive  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  nervous  exhaustionj 
debilitated  circulation  from  progressive  disease  of  the  heart,  and  especialli 
tiiat  form  attending  advancing  years,  scrofolous  diseases  of  every  ^d,  and 
struma  in  its  various  manifestations,  are  the  diseases  in  which  a  most  marke(j 
improvement  has  been  observed  from  a  residence  in  Egypt.  In  the  early  stag< 
of  phthisis,  hereditary  or  acquired,  indicated  by  general  delicacy  of  constij 
tution,  a  prolonged  residence  in  Egypt  is  generally  attended  with  the  beff 
results ;  but  the  patient  should  spend  two  or  three  winters  at  least.  In  thai 
form  of  early  phthisis  where  much  bronchial  irritation  exists,  the  stimnlatid 
effect  of  the  dry  air  on  the  irritable  mucous  membranes  of  the  trachea  ani 
bronchi  is  sometimes  great  for  the  first  few  days  after  arrival,  but  it  sooj 
wears  off.  Cases  of  this  kind  should  not  come  straight  on  to  Cairo,  but  spen 
a  few  days  in  Alexandria ;  they  may  then  safely  proceed  on  their  Nile  joumeji 
Under  such  favourable  conditions  of  atmosphere,  the  effect  of  a  comparative!; 
hi^h  temperature,  and  a  peculiar,  not  to  be  deacribed^stimulating,  yet  balm; 
— mfluence  in  the  general  functions  of  the  body,  this  climate  may  be,  often  h 
of  great  service  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  nia 
succeed  for  a  time,  and  I  believe  does,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  supporatiT 
tubercle ;  yet  the  effects  of  a  long  ioumey,  the  frequent  changes  of  diet,  an 
the  want  of  many  of  the  persoxua  comforts  and  attentions  to  which  sue 
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ptttienta  have  been  aocnstomed,  caiue  me  strongly  to  improM  a  oazefnl  oonBi- 
aeratian  before  advising  them  to  oome  to  'Egjpt,  and  especially  to  go  np  the 
Kile.  If  it  be  desirable  that  snch  cases  shomd  oome,  let  them  be  Mvised  to 
Temain  in  Cairo  for  a  time,  where  they  can  lead  a  qniet,  reeular,  and  Tege- 
tatiTe  sort  of  life ;  then,  should  they  improye,  they  can  try  the  Nile.  As  a 
rule,  the  KOe-boat  life  is  not  adapted  to  such  cases,  nnless  they  proceed  nnder 
^eiy  faTOurable  conditions  of  attendance  and  companionship ;  otherwise  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  attending  thepreparations  and  details  of  the  Nile 
voyage  irritates  and  weakens  them.  They  are  far  away  from  medical  adyice, 
and,  from  debility,  are  seldom  in  a  condition  to  take  tiie  amonnt  of  exercise 
requisite  to  keep  their  foncttons  in  order.  The  invalid  in  an  incipient  state  of 
eoDsmnption  can,  by  regulating  his  movements,  command  an  almost  uniform 
condition  of  daily  climate  for  several  months :  first,  by  a  short  stay  in  Cairo ; 
then,  by  following  the  seasons,  he  may  proceed  np  the  Kile  until  he  reaches  a 
climate  where  the  heat  is  just  snjfflcient  to  allow  him  to  spend  much  of  the 
day  in  the  open  air,  and  have  regular  exercise,  without  being  much  fatigued. 
He  can  then  drop  gradually  down  the  Nile  towiurds  Cairo,  keeping  nearly  the 
ttme  temperature  all  the  way.  If  he  reaches  Cairo  late  in  Marcn,  or  even  a 
little  earlier,  he  will  then  find  a  condition  of  climate  such  as  is,  probably, 
found  in  no  other  place,  in  which  he  can  remaui  a  few  weeks.  About  tho 
middle  of  April  the  mid-day  temperature  begins  to  be  felt  a  little  too  warm 
for  a  debilitated  system,  and  the  chance  of  being  surprised  by  the  hot  winds 
Ksders  it  advisable  to  depart.  A  short  stay  in  Alexandria  will  then  be  found 
beneficial,  as  the  air  is  several  degrees  cooler  than  that  of  Cairo,  the 
Lnmidity  not  too  great,  and  the  early  hot  winds  are  little  felt.  ....  Chrome 
btmchitis,  with  or  without  much  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus,  chronic 
affections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  nearly  all  derive  benefit.  .  .  .  Pure 
s^ithmatic  affections  follow  their  usual  vagaries  here,  as  elsewhere.  Some  are 
benefited,  others  not  at  aU.  Patients  of  this  dass,  however,  when  residing  in 
Egypt,  are  favourably  sita^ted  as  regards  the  facility  for  chan^.  They  are 
within  aocees  of  four  modifications  bf  climate— Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  and 
Ismailia— so  that  when  ono  does  not  give  relief,  ano&er  may  be  tried.  ^  There 
are  also  the  Nile  and  tbe  desert    The  latter,  however,  is  seldom  available, 

except  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  debilitated  states  of  system 

The  E^ptian  climate,  by  tUlowing  such  great  freedom  for  open-air  exercise, 
and  exposure  to  the  tonic  action  of  sun-Ught,  has  a  marked  infiuence  in 
modifying  the  ill-effects  arifiing  from  a  scrofulous  state  of  system.    Few  of  the 

Euttaea  from  this  disease,  from  colder  latitudes,  go  away  unbenefited 

Diseases  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  origin  are  often  benefited,  when  the  patient 
wiH  lead  the  life  he  ought  to  do ;  but  this  class  of  invalid  seldom  does  so.  .  .  , 
To  the  overworked  teadier  a)id  student,  the  care-burdened  merchant  and  man 
of  business,  and  those  subjeorted  to  a  hard  daily  routine,  which  has  broken  down 
their  stamina,  and  induced  &  highly  excited  state  of  nervous  system ;  the  oon- 
Srmed  dysp^tic  and  hypochondriacal  invalid;  the  depressed  and  anxious- 
minded;  tne  nervous  and  hysterical  female; — ^to  all  these  the  Eg^tian 
climate  may  be  beneficial.  In  a  country  where  the  maimers  and  habits  of 
life  are  so  different  from  w  hat  obtains  in  European  countries,  pleasant  and 
varied  obiects  of  attention,  *«7hich  strike  the  imagination  and  keep  the  mind 
^nployed,  tend  much  to  imi  >rove  the  depressed  morale  and  morbidly  anxious 
mind  of  tiie  invalid.  The  bright  and  sunny  sky  is  in  itself  an  incentive  to 
cheerfnfaiess  and  pleasure,  which,  combined  with  the  amount  of  healthy 
<^n-air  exercise  necessary  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  sixht-seeing,  cannot 
&iL  to  poduoe  favourable  rresults  whenever  that  is  possible.  Indeed,  in  all 
cases  where  a  dry  and  bra  dug  air,  bright  sunshine,  freedom  from  rain  and 
atmospheric  impurities,  are  the  desiderata,  the  Egyptian  winter  climate  claims 
an  important,  ii  not  the  moiat  important,  place/' 
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To  these  last  remarks  may  well  be  added  those  of  one  of  the  latest  writers 
on  Nile  life,  himself  an  invalid.  Mr.  Frederio  Eden,  in  his  JVtZe  wUhtnU  a 
Dragoman,  aays : — *'  I  cannot  make  an  end  without  saying  once  more  that  the 
climate  of  Upper  Eg^rpt,  in  the  winter,  is  as  enjoyable  as  I  believe  any  on 
earth  can  be ;  tiiat  of  the  monotony  experienced  by  some  travellers  we  found 
none;  and  that,  to  a  sick  man,  the  life  led  on  the  NUe  is  as  aneeable  as  it  is 
health-giving.  To  be  absolutely  free  from  any  care,  but  that  perversely 
oanled  with  yon ;  to  be  absent  from  the  hurry,  bustle,  and  activity  of  borne 
daily  li£9,  with  enough  to  occupy  and  distract,  and  nothing  to  fatigue  the 
brun;  with  air  as  balmv  as  it  is  soft,  appetite-giving  and  ueep-oompelling ; 
with  son  to  warm  by  day,  and  freshness  by  mght  to  string  and  brace  the 
nerves ;  with  all  temptation  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  cabins  to  retire  to, 
literally  under  the  root,  whenever  rest  or  quiet  be  desired ;— every  aid  is 
given  to  weary  nature  striving  to  recover  her  lost  powers.  And  of  all  tho 
many  places  to  which,  seeking  for  health,  I  have  been  sent  by  doctora,  by 
friends  recommended,  or  by  fancy  prompted,  I  know  of  none  to  be  compared  to 
the  Nile,  either  for  the  ex^yment  it  afiEbrds,  or  the  chances  of  recovery  it 
offers." 

e,  OLOianra  and  Modi  oi*  Lora. 

Invalids  coming  to  Egypt  for  the  winter  should  be  well  provided  with  warm 
clothing,  and  should  always  wear  flannel  next  the  skin.  Two  tweed  suits,  one 
of  lightor  texture  tiian  the  other,  form  the  beet  outfit  for  the  ordinary  traveller : 
and  on  the  Nile  voya^  he  will  find  flannel  shirts  the  best  both  for  health  and 
convenience  of  washmg.  A  broad  belt  round  the  waist  is  thought  to  be  a 
usefol  precaution ;  perhaps  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  is  the  Syrian  silk  soar! 
so  much  used  by  the  natives.  The  head  should  be  well  protected :  for  tliif 
purpose  the  best  headnlress  is  a  common  felt  wide-awake,  with  a  turban  of  white 
muuin  wound  round  it  Some  prefer  a  pith  helmet,  as  it  shelters  the  eyes 
more.  The  red  tarboosh  with  which  travellers  so  often  delight  to  tudion 
themselves,  even  when  worn,  as  it  shoidd  be,  witli  the  linen  cap  or  taifeeeo 
undemeatii,  affords  little  or  no  protection  to  those  unaccustomed  to*  at 
Egyptian  sun :  and  it  may  be  remembered  with  advantage  that  the  wearini 
of  a  tarboosh  by  an  European  carries  with  it  rather  an  air  of  assumption,  as  ii 
presupposes  him  in  the  emplov  of  the  Egyptian  Qovemment.  It  is  true  thai 
it  is  worn  by  many  of  the  shopkeeping  and  lower-class  Europeans,  but  n< 
respectable  European  resident  in  the  country  would  think  of  appeariog  iu  ij 
in  ptlblic,  unless  he  were  an  employ^  of  the  government  of  the  Khedive 
Brown  leather  boots  and  shoes  will  be  found  the  most  useful  up  the  Kile 
Ladies  would  find  Welliugton  boots  of  brown  leather  a  great  oonvenienoe 
Coloured-glass  spectacles  with  sauze  sides  afford  great  relidT  to  the  eye  ftoa 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  a  blue  or  green  veil  is  often  useful  for  the  sam^ 
purpose. 

In  winter  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of  living  from 
that  usually  adopted  in  Europe ;  and  most  persons  may  eat  whatever  thei 
are  accustomed  to  in  other  countries.  It  ia^  however,  better  to  avoid  muoj 
wine  or  spirits,  as  they  tend  to  heat  the  blood,  and  cause  the  hot  weather  to  Im 
more  sensibly  felt;  and  some  will  find  that  filsh  (chiefly  those  without  scalesj 
eggs,  and  unboiled  nulk,  do  not  always  agree  mth  them.  Bathing  in  thi 
Nile  is  by  no  means  prejudicial  in  the  morning  and  evening;  and,  except  ii 
the  neighbourhood  of  sandbanks,  there  is  no  f&at  of  crocodiles.  Fruit  an^ 
vegetables,  when  the  former  are  not  eaten  to  exeess  and  the  latter  are  mnope^ 
cooked,  are  wholesome  and  cooling,  and  mutton  is  better  than  beet  The  fiJ 
of  the  NUe  are  not  very  good ;  the  booltee  and  fisher  are.  perhaps  the  befll 
Light  Bordeaux  and  Rhine  wines  are  the  most  wholesome;  beer  requird 
strong  exercise.    '*The  Nile  wnter,  when  well  flittered,  is  soft  and  pure,  tuij 
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may  be  nfely  used.  With  aome  it  may  at  flxst  disagree,  and  liave  a  tendency 
to  induce  diurhcaaj  and  until  this  is  overcome  it  should  be  tempered  -with  a 
little  good  brandy.'*  Oeie  should  be  taken  neyer  to  sleep  in  a  draught :  and 
mTBlios  should  aToid  bedrooms  on  the  ground-floor.  A  warm  greatHOoat  and 
rugs  jnH  often  be  found  needful  in  Egypt  during  the  winter,  as  the  evenings, 
e^edally  on  the  Nile^  are  often  veiy  cold. 

/.  MiPTonnB,  AHD  TmuTMnrr  oi*  Blioht  Ailmentb  XNcnusNT  to 
THB  OomrrBT. 

TraTellera  who  intend  going  m>  the  Kile  had  better  be  provided  with  a 
sznaD  medioine  eheet,  containing  nblue  pills,  calomel,  *ritiubarb  pills,  ^Dover^s 
powder,  •Gregory's  powder,  *  James's  fever  powder,  ^carbolic  add,  ^laudanum, 
^sulphate  of  quinine,  diluted  sulphurio  acid,  *8weet  spirits  of  nitre,  chloro- 
dyne,  ^sulphate  of  zino,  nitrate  of  sQver,  '^seidlitz  j^wders,  cream  of  tartar, 
ipecacuanha,  essence  of  peppennint,  essence  of  ginger,  blistering  plaster, 
Sticking  plaster,  *lint,  *armca.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the 
most  nsefal.  The  following  directions,  chiefly  from  Dr.  Patterson's  book, 
tot  the  treatment  of  ailments  incident  to  the  climate,  will  be  found  of 
■ervioe.  Headache  and  biliary  disturbance  is  often  brought  on  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  It  is  best  treated  by  a  smart  purgative,  and  by  Mthing  the 
head  copiously  with  cold  water,  while  the  feet  are  kept  in  hot  water,  to 
which  a  tea-spoonltd  of  common  mustard  may  be  added.  If  very  severe, 
8  or  10  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples.  In  simple  diarrhoea 
take  a  blue  pill,  and  after  three  hours  5  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  which 
may  be  refjeated,  if  need  be,  at  the  same  interval ;  or  a  small  table-€^)oonM 
of  cBstor-oil,  with  10  drops  of  laudanum,  or  3  grains  of  Dover's  powder. 
In  severer  cases  of  diarrhoea,  take  15  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
small ^wine^glass  of  water  every  half  hour,  till  four  doses  fhave  been  given; 
and  if  then  no  eiEdct  is  produced,  take  Dover's  powder  as  above.  For 
dysentery,  the  best  treatment  is  first  a  blue  pUl,  and  aiter  three  hours  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  following  mixture,  to  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  two  hoTus; 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  svmptoms :•— castor  oil,  2  table-spoonfuls; 
whites  014  eggs;  2  wine-glassftils  of  water  to  be  added  gradually,  and  beaten 
up  with  the  above;  a  little  powdered  gum  arable  may  be  usefally  added  to 
this  mixture.  In  all  cases  of  diarrhoBa  and  dysentery,  a  rice  diet  is  the  best; 
and  the  drink  should  be  rice-water,  or  toast-and-water,  or  the  whites  of  a  few 
eg^  beaten  up  with  water.  A  grain  of  quinine  a  day  is  a  very  convenient 
toDsc  after  the  attack  is  over.  Ophthalmia  begins  by  a  slight  redness  and 
itching  of  the  eyelids,  and  feeling  of  grittiness  in  the  eyes,  as  though  sand 
had  got  into  th^  acc<Mnpanied  after  a  time  by  a  viscid  matter  causing  the 
eyelids  to  adhere  together.  The  best  simple  remedies  are  constant  spon 
c^  the  eyes  with  tepid  water  and  milk,  or  simple  tepid  (never  cold)  water,  ta_ 
care  to  wipe  them  quite  dry  afterwards,  avddance  of  light,  wearing  a  shade,a 
dw)pptJ|g  between  tne  eyeUds  three  times  a  day  a  few  drops  of  a  wiuh  containing 
from  5  to  6  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  large  table-spoonftil  of  water,  or,  stifi 
belter,  roee-water.  A  dight  pm|;ative  and  low  diet  is  also  necessary.  In  very 
severe  forms  of  this  complaint,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more 
severe  measures,  such  as  leeches,  and  the  use  of  a  strong  odlyrium  containing 


from  5  to  8  grains  of  nitrate  of  sflver  in  1  ose.  of  water,  or  rose-water.  Bimplv 
bathing  the  eve  with  warm  water  will  often  remove  an  irritation  which,  if 
neglected,  might  end  in  ophthalmia.  In  all  cases  of  sickness,  one  piece  of 
advice  should  be  borne  la  fltfnd  «lifca  by  the  physician  and  the  patient  Use 
all  medicmes  speringW,  especiailly  the  stronger  purgatives.  "  Many  invalids 
partly  nullify  the  good  eflfect  of  change  of  climate,  by  continually  dosmg  them- 
(selves  with  physio,  and  keeping  their  organs  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation." 
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g,  PBEflXNTB. 

With  regBid  to  presents  in  Egypt,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rale  that 
they  are  quite  unnecessary ;  wmcn  was  not  the  case  in  former  times.  But  it 
will  sometimes  happen,  when  the  traveller  leaves  the  beaten  track,  that  the 
civilities  of  a  Sheykh  Billed,  or  even  of  a  Turkish  governor,  require  some  return ; 
in  which  case  some  Englisli  gunpowder,  a  watch,  or  a  telescope  for  the  latter, 
and  a  white  shawl  and  taibootih,  or  an  amber  mouth-piece  for  the  former,  are, 
generally  speEJdng,  more  than  they  have  any  reason  to  expect.  And  althouglL, 
on  those  occasions  when  their  politeness  arises  from  the  hope  of  reward,  they 
may  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  yet  they  would  only  consider  greater 
presents  proofo  of  greater  ignorance  in  the  person  who  made  them.  But  in  all 
oases  the  nature  of  a  present  must  depend  on  the  service  performed*  and  also 
upon  the  rank  of  both  parties. 

h,  Passpobt. 

Though  no  passport  is  really  needed  in  Egypt,  it  is  sometimeB  demanded 
on  landing  at  Alexandria ;  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided  with 
a  Foreign-Office  passport,  and  to  have  it  vis^  by  the  Turkish  consul  at  the 
port  of  embarcation. 

•.  G0INAaE« 

The  money  tables  for  Egypt,  if  put  into  the  fonn  used  in  school  arithmetics, 
would  be  as  follows : — 


40  paras  make  1  piastre, 
500  piastres  make  1  purse; 


and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  traveller  if  all  his  money  tmnsaotions  in  the 
country  could  be  based  on  such  a  simple  formula ;  but  unfortunately  tiiere  are 
nearly  as  many  foreign  coinages  legally  current  in  £|Kypt  as  there  are  foreign 
consuls  exercising  jurisdiction,  and  the  result  in  both  cases  is  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. Before  endeavouring  to  guide  the  traveller  through  this  pecuniary 
labyrinth  oy  means  of  a  table  showing  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
coins  met  with,  it  must  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  Egyptian  money  itself,  that 
piastres  have  two  values— tariff  and  current :  the  tar^  valfte  is  the  stazkdard 
one,  and  is  used  in  all  the  government  offices,  by  bankers  in  their  accounts,  and 
in  the  lists  of  fares  for  the  railways  and  telegraphs ;  the  current  value  is  con- 
tinually changing,  precisely  as  the  value  of  paper  money  fluctuates  as  compared 
with  gold,  but  with  this  mfference,  that  there  is  no  paper  money  nor  anything 
else  to  represent  the  current  piastre.  All  the  petty  commerce  of  Egypt  at  the 
markets  and  in  the  bazaars  is  carried  on  in  current  piastres,  and  consequently 
whenever  the  traveller  is  tdd  the  price  of  anything  in  piastres,  it  is  current 
piastres  that  are  meant  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  the  current 
piastre  is  half  tiie  value  of  the  tariff  piastre,  therefore  the  two  silver  Egyptian 
pieces  most  commonly  met  with  represent  respectivelv  }  a  piastre  and  1  piastro 
tari£^  or  1  piastre  and  2  piastres  current :  there  is  but  one  coin  to  represent 
the  two  valuea  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  of  Egyptian  exohangea, 
and  the  conversion  of  current  into  tariff  piastres,  should  punmase  the  Egmtian 
Commerddl  Calculating  Ta&Zw,  published  by  Messrs.  Bobertson  &  Co.,  of 
Alexandria.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  coins  found  in  circu- 
lation in  Egypt^  with  thmr  approximate  value  in  Egyptian,  English,  and 
French  currency.  The  Egyptian  currency  is  given  in  current  piastres.  It 
will  be  easy  for  the  traveller  to  recollect  that,  ^^i^  ra\^^|^jl^e  number  of 
current  piastres  represent  the  tariff  Yi4l^t  ^ 
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t.   COINACFB. 

Nmeofooiniii 
AnOHc. 

ain. 

Egyptian 
caTrenflj. 

EnfUah 
dureucy. 

French 

cnrrencj. 

Plaa. 

Puraa. 

t.     t,    d. 

FkwKa.  oenti 

Onm^     ..      .. 

Sovefeign       . .     , . 

195 

0 

10    0 

25       0 

Noo0.gQin^    .. 

Half-80Tereign 

97 

20 

0  10    0 

12     50 

Shilling  ..     .. 

Shilling 

9 

80 

0    10 

1    25 

Knto       ..      .. 

Napoleon        ..     .. 
Half-napoleon 

154 

0 

0  16    0 

20      0 

Noos-binto 

77 

0 

0    8    0 

10      0 

Talari  or  Beyal 

5-frano  piece  .. 

88 

20 

0    4    0 

5      0 

Fmno 

Frano      

7 

20 

0    0  10 

1      0 

Roobee     ..     .. 

Rupee     

18 

0 

0    2    0 
fttboteUand 

abopaL 

0     1  10 

fttBrttiah 

Poat  Office  and 

Telegraph. 

2    50 

except  at 

Fram^Foat 

Office,  where 

aafetMto 

aamerednc- 

tlonaaat 

Brltlab. 

Half-nipee     ..     .. 

9 

0  \ 
20/ 

Sain«  differenoe  intaliie  in 

BebUirioobee 

Qnartei^rnpee 

4 

proportloD  aa  rupee. 

Bonble 

80 

0 

0    8    0          4      0 

25-kopeQk  piece     .. 

7 

20 

0    0  10          10 

"8el»e6i"     .. 

10-krenzer       piece, 
called  a  "sebaeen'* 

70  paras. 

1 

80 

'  Fonr  generally  go  to  tbe 
franc,  and  flye  to  the 
ahilllng.  thongh  In  re- 
allty  tSe  franc  la  worth 
SOpaiaa  more,  and  the 
ahiOlng  one  plaafere  more. 

Mediidieh 

TurkiBh  dollar 

86 

0 

0    4     0 

5      0 

Shilling  ..      .. 

Turkiah  l^llar    .. 
TorkiBh  shilling    .. 

18 
9 

0 
0 

0    2    0 
0    10 

2    50 
1    25 

TalttiorBeTal 

40 

0 

0    4    0 

5      0 

Hoo8-talaii   or 

Egyptian  iHlollar.. 

20 

0 

0    2    0 

2    50 

-Beyal 

Rhillmg    ,, 

Egyptian  ahillfag  .. 

10 

0 

0    10 

2    50 

Gnxab,  geersh-pl 

Egyptian  silTep  pi-\ 
astro f 

2 

0 

0    0    2i 

0    25 

E^tian  sayer    H 

1 

0 

0    0    1} 

Aihaieflaf<$dda 

Egyptian  copper  20-1 
para  piece   ..     ..  / 
Dado.lO-paiapieoe 

0 

20 

Aflhanhfddda 

0 

10 

Khmnhiddda 

Do.  do.  5-pam  piece 

0 

5 

There  ifriH  now  and  then  be  fotmd  some  other  coins  in  cironlation.  Th< 
above  table  will  perhaps  be  of  some  assistanoe  to  the  traveller,  In  enabling  him 
to  Conn  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  motley  handfol  of  change 
which  win  be  so  often  tendered  to  him  in  the  shops  of  Alexandria  and  Oairo. 
Both  Turkish  and  Egyptian  gold  coins  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  rarely :  the 
Tmkish  aorereign  is  worth  abont  18  shillings,  the  Egyptian  about  20  shillings 
and  axpence.  There  are  also  half  sovereigns,  and  four  and  one  shilling  pieces. 
'Whoi  chawing  money  from  a  banker,  English  sovereigns,  or  napoleons,  had 
better  be  taken.  The  rate  of  exchange  will  be  calcubeited  in  tariff  piastres, 
which  vary  from  97|  nar  to  94  for  the  sovereign,  and  from  77  to  74}  for  the 
napoleon.  Alike  on  letters  of  credit  and  on  circular  notes  the  bankers,  \rj 
means  of  the  exchange  and  their  commisfiion,  will  often  manage  to  charge  from 
11  to  2  per  cent,  though  1  at  the  utmost  is  all  that  should,  unless  the  exchange 
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is  yery  low,  be  demanded.  The  traveller  shoold  certaixdy  lesiflt  fhe  cfaaige  of 
2  per  cent.,  and  if  it  is  persisted  in,  go  to  some  other  banker.  It  makes  very 
little,  or  indeed  no  difference^  vhetiier  sovereigns  or  napoleons  are  taken.  For 
all  practical  pnrposes  the  sovereign  may  be  reckoned  at  25  francs  (rather  leas 
than  its  valne),  and  the  napoleon  16  shillings  (rather  more  than  its  value). 
English  people  will  probably  prefer  the  sovereign,  and  their  opntrpMit  with  the 
dragoman  will  usually  be  made  out  in  that  coin.  In  the  European  shops  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  the  prices  will  be  named  aooording  to  the  nationality  of 
the  shopkeeper;  and  in  the  native  shops  to  which  travellers  usually  resort  the 
price  is  asked  nearly  always  in  sovereigns  (Arabic^,  guin^),  napoleons  (Arabio&, 
Dinto),  shillings  ^same  word),  or  francs  (same  word).  The  hotel  bills  will  be 
made  out  either  in  English  or  French  money.  Before  starting  up  the  Nile,  the 
traveller  should  provide  himself  with  some  small  change  for  purchases,  &c. 
This  should  be  taken  in  Turkish  dollars,  1  and  2  piastre  silver  pieces,  and  5, 
10,  and  20  para  copper  pieces.  The  bankers  will  procure  this  change  for  him, 
or  he  can  get  it  for  hmiself  at  a  money-changer^  Donkey-boys  and  others 
will  often  be  found  anxious  to  exchange  10  and  8  rupees  for  a  sovereign  and 
a  napoleon  respectively.  Of  course  if  the  traveller  omy  uses  his  rupees  where 
they  pass  current  for  2  shillings  each,  this  involves  no  loss  to  him ;  but  if  he 
presents  them  where  they  are  only  reckoned  at  1«.  lOd.,  or  at  their  value  in 
piastres,  he  will  realise  that  he  has  lost  about  eighteenpence  by  the  transactioD. 
since  while,  e.  g..  the  sovereign  would  be  countea  at  195  piastras,  tiiie  10  rupees 
would  only  represent  180. 

h.  Weights  and  Measubbs. 

8    Mitkfl  make  1  0):^ea  (wol^^ea)  or  Arab  oz. 

12    (^ea  —  1  Botl  or  nound  (about  1  lb.  2  ok«  8  dwt,  troy). 

2|  Botl     --  1  O^  or  Wut^ 

100  to  110  Bott  1  ^t^  (about  98}  avoixdupds). 

108    Botl       —  1  Kant^  for  coffee. 

102    Botl       —  1  Kant^  for  pepper,  &c. 

120    Botl       —  1  iantiir  for  cotton. 

150    Botl       —  1  %aa\6x  for  gums,  dx;. 

For  €Mdf  Quma,  dto. 

4    Kumh  (Grains)         make  1  Keerit  (Oarat)  or  EharoobeK 
64    Grains  or  16  ^rilt     --     1  Berhm  (47i  to  49  grains  English). 

li  Derhm.or24'?eerdt    ^{^  ^^^^  ^*  ^  ^^  ^  '^  ^ 

12    Derhm  —  P  ^if^a  or  oz.  (from  571i  to  576  giB.  Eng- 

\        lish).  i 

12    Ok^ea  —    1  Botl  or  pound.  | 

150    BoU  —    1  jgjmtiir. 

Meanurea  of  Length. 
■ 
Fitr,  or  span  with  forefinger  and  Ibumb. 
Bhibr,  Icmgest  span  with  Uttle  finger  and  thumb. 

fnbdeh,  human  fist,  with  the  thumb  erect 
Brail  beledee,  or  cubit,  equal  to  22  to  22)  inches  English. 
1  Drah  Stambdolee  equal  to  26  to  26)  inches  English. 

1  Dzab  Hindisee  (for  cloth,  &oS)  eqiud  to  about  25  inches  lgBe^ift>i.         i 

2  Bab  (braces)  equal  to  lS:asB()b6h  or  Hi  feet. 


Egspi. 


L  FOPUiATiQir,  &0. — m.  bucdong  fahilt. 


11 


Land  Ueomuru. 


22  (fbnnorly  24)  Khaioobeh  or  ]B:in)d6h  make 


13!  KMBobeh  or  rods 

24    $e«Kit,orS83];[aMobeh 

InLofwer  J 
9  Knddah  make  1  llefweh. 
4  Knddah    —    1  Boob. 
2  Boob         —     1  Eajleh. 
4  Boob         —     1  Wavbeh. 
24  Boob         —     1  Ardeb. 


1  EaaBobeh,  equal  to 
fix>m  11  ft.  4i  in. 
to  11  ft.  7i  in. 

TCngliali. 

1  Keeilt. 

1  Feddl[n  or  acre. 


Com  Moam/n. 


4  Eoftow 
8  Boob 

8  Mid  or 
6  Waybeh 


In  Upp&r  Egypt, 

make  1  Mid« 


—  1  Mid. 
(1  Aideb, 

—  <  nearly  5  Eng. 
(boahelB. 


or 


L  POFOLiLTIOH.— BeVENUE. 

The  total  popfolalloQ  of  the  coontriee  under  Egyptian  role  may  be  estimated 
a  about  7,000,000,  of  whom  about  5,000,000  belong  to  Ilgypt  proper.  These 
5,000,000  may  be  thus  divided  :-— 


FeUaheen  Arabs 
Copts 
Bedaireen  Arabs 


4,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 


Turks 80,000 

Europeans       85,000 

Armenians,  Jews,  Levantines,  &o.  85,000 


Aeerading  to  the  Budget  for  the  Coptic  year  1590  (Sept  10,  1878,  to 
Sept  10, 1874),  the  amount  of  the  Publio  Bevenue  for  thiat  year  is  reckoned 
at  104664202.,  of  which '4,156,780L  is  derived  £tom  the  land-tax.  The  ez- 
penaes  for  the  same  period  are  calculated  at  9,041,680{.,  the  two  largest  items 
beii«  685,3102.  liar  the  tribute,  and  724,1022.  for  the  army. 

flA.  BxzoBiirG  Familt— Mods  of  Govebnueht. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  principal  male  members  of  Mohammed 
Alfs  fomily  down  to  the  present  time  :— 

KoiTAinnn)  Au  Pasha. 


Ibnheem  Fsaha, 
SudVioeroy. 


Toossoon  Paaha.  Said  Ksha,       Haleem  Pasha. 


I. 


Abbas  Pasha, 
3rd  Viceroy. 


4th  Viceroy. 
Toossoon  Pasha. 


Aehm6tFkMha 
(dead). 


Ismail  Pasha, 
present  Khedive. 


Mustapha  Pasha. 


Fkuha. 


Aohmet 
Bey. 


Mohammed    Hussein 
Towflk  Pasha.  Pasha. 


Pasha. 


Ibraheem 

Pasha, 

and  others. 


Osman 
Bey. 


The  soeoeasion  fbimerly  went  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  fomily,  but  in 
1866  this  custom  was  abolished,  and  the  succession  is  now  hereditary  in  a 
direct  line  from  fother  to  son. 

Mohammed  All,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  was  bom  at  Gavala  in 
Bonmelia,  in  1768.  In  1806  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by  the  Porte.  In 
1848  he  was  attacked  with  a  mental  ailment,  and  died  in  1849.  Besides  tlte 
eons  mentioDed  in  the  above  table,  he  had  several  other  children,  of  whom 
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the  belt  known  kte  Iimail  Pasha,  burnt  aliye  during  an  expedition  to  Sennaar, 
and  Nuzleh  Hanem,  manied  to  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar. 

Ibzaheem  Pasha,  Mohammed  All's  eldest  son  by  adoption,  was  bom  in 
1789,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  yioeroyalty  in  1848,  when  the  latter 
became  incapable  al  goyeming,  but  died  four  monms  after  his  accession.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Abbas  Pasha,  who  reigned  till  1854.  The  throne 
then  dcToWed  on  Abbas  Pasha's  uncle.  Said  Pasha,  the  4th  son  of  Mahommed 
All,  bom  in  1822.  To  him  succeeded,  in  1863,  his  nephew,  the  present 
soTcroign,  IsmaQ  Pasha,  2nd  son  of  Ibraheem  Pasha,  bom  in  1830.  The 
eldest  son,  Achmet  Pasha,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  in  1856.  According  to 
the  old  system  of  succession  the  next  heir  would  be  Mustapha  Pasha,  the  3rd 
son,  but  in  accordance  with  the  new  law,  Ismail  Pasha's  eldest  son,  Moham- 
med Towfik  Pasha  is  to  succeed  him.  In  1868  the  title  of  Viceroy  was  ex- 
changed for  the  higher  one  of  Ehidewi,  commonly  called  EhedlTe— a  Peraan 
title,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  signification  and  Talae. 
The  KhediTC  is  always  addressed  as  *^  His  Highness." 

Although  nominally  owing  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  as  his  suzerain,  the 
Khediye  is  in  many  respects  praotioilly  independent.  The  payment  of  a  con- 
tinually increasing  tribute,  now  amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million,  has 
enabled  him  to  purchase  a  release  from  many  of  the  restrictions  under  which 
he  laboured.  The  army,  which  is  limited  to  15,000  men,  amounts  in  reality, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  short-eeryice  system,  to  4  or  5  times  that 
number.  The  reyenues  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Khediye ;  and  he 
can  now  leyy  taxes  and  contract  loans  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Porte. 
The  Khediye  is  assisted  in  the  goyemment  by  ministers  appointed  by  himself, 
and  remoyable  at  will.  The  most  important  posts  are  those  of  tiie  Ministers 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Finance.  There  is  an  Assembly  of 
Delegates,  which  meets  eyery  summer  at  Cairo  to  discuss  matters  in  connection 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the  yarious  towns  and  proyinoes. 

fi.  Ohbonologioal  Tablb  of  Eoyftian  Dtnastob  and  Kings. 

Any  chronological  table  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  must  necessarily  be  giyen  with 
great  reserye.  There  can  he  no  certainty  bSfore  the  reign  of  Psammetiohus  I., 
665  B.O.  The  enormous  number  of  years  required  by  the  only  andent  authority 
extant,  the  lists  of  Manetho,  has  caused  many  authors  to  consider  some  of  the 
dynasties  giyen  by  him  as  not  suoceesiye  but  coDtemporaneous.  Becent  dis- 
eoyeries,  howeyer,  seem  to  show  that  the  dynasties  he  giyes  a  list  of  did  suooeed 
one  another,  though  it  is  possible  there  may  haye  been  others  reigning  at  the 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  which  are  considered  by  him  as  illegiti- 
mate, and  therefore  left  unnoticed.  This  does  not,  howeyer,  mrow  much  light 
on  the  chronol(^cal  question,  and  some  who  agree  in  considering  Manetho's 
dynasties  as,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  sucoesslye,  recoil  foom  accepting  the 
enormous  total  to  which  the  addition  of  the  duration  assigned  by  him  to  each 
dynasty  amounts. 

The  following  Table  may  help  the  irayeller  in  Egypt  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  dynasties  and  their  dates  according  to  the  different  methods.  The  Ist 
column  shows  the  date  of  each  dynasty,  according  to  the  system  of  those  who 
support  the  idea  of  many  of  Manetho's  dynasties  being  contemporaneous :  the 
2nd  eiyes  the  number  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  3rd  its  name :  the  4th  the  most 
notea  kings  of  that  dynasty :  the  5th  and  6th  show  the  date,  according  to  those 
who  tiiiink  that  Manetho's  dynasties  are.  as  a  rule,  suooraslye,  but  differ  as  to  the 
duration  to  be  allotted  to  each— the  5tn  being  the  date  according  to  Bunsen's 
method,  who  assigns  the  least  number  of  years,  and  the  6th,  the  date  aooording 
to  M.  Mariette,  who  hesitatingly  accepts  Manetho's  own  fibres:  the  7th  con- 
tains a  short  notice  of  any  remarkable  eyents.  All  auUiorities  agree  in  con- 
sidering the  dynasties  subsequent  to  the  XYHth  as  sucoessiye;  and  after  the 
ZXIst  dynasty  the  differences  in  the  dates  are  inappreciable. 
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Evwti. 


122 
297 
825 
879 


1517 
1763 
1798 
1801 
1806 
1848 

1849 
1854 
1859 
1868 
1868 
1869 


Visit  of  Adrian  to  Egypt ;  and  again  ▲.».  130. 

Taking  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian. 

Council  of  Nicasa  in  reign  of  Constantine.    Athaoaains  and  Arioa. 

Edict  of  Theodoeiiu.    Destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Sarapig. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amer  (miscalled  Amrou).     (See  Table  of 

CaUphs.) 
Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Selim. 
Rebellion  of  All  Bey. 

Invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French.    Discovery  of  Bosetta  Stone. 
Expelled  by  the  English. 
Mohammed  All  made  Pasha  of  Egypt  ' 
Mohammed  Ali  imbecile ;  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ibraheem  Pasha, 

who  died  after  2  months'  reign.    Accession  o£  Abbas  Pacha. 
Mohammed  Ali  died;  August  2nd. 
Death  of  Abbas  Pasha.    Accession  of  Said  Pacha. 
Commencement  of  Sues  Canal. 
Death  of  Said  Pacha.    Accession  of  Ism^l  Pacha. 
Beoeives  the  title  of  SIhidawi,  or  SIhedive. 
Opening  of  Sues  Canal,  Not.  I9th. 
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O. — Jjm  OF  THE  CALIPH9   AMD  SULTAKS  OF  EgYPT. 

The  frequent  mention  of  these  Kings,  pertioulariy  in  describing  the  monu* 
■«&U  of  Cairo,  and  the  necessity  of  knowing  at  least  when  they  reigned, 
maj  giro  Tsloe  to  this  Chronological  Table. 


Ouiadfliior 
Ammawdai. 

EvenU  dortog  their  Beign. 

"SS.*" 

Aboo  Bokr,  or  Aboo 

Invasion  of  Syria  commenced. 

A.D. 

632 

Bekr  (e'  Sad^ek). 

(fmar  (ebn  el  Khut- 

Conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

634 

tfii,orKhatUb). 

A'mer,  or  Amr  (ebn  el  As)  enters  Egypt 
in  June  638. 

Otfan^. 

Conquest  of  Africa  begun. 

644 

Al  (or  Alee),  and 

All  in  Arabia  reigns  till  661 ;   and  El 

656 

Mo^wieh  L 

Hassan,    his    son,    nominally  succeeds 
him,  and  having  reisned  six  months 
abdicated  a.d.  661.    Death  of  Hassan, 

670.    Modwieh  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

House  of  JrnmaoOh  {Ommiadea). 

ttMehl. 

Alone.     Fruitless    attack   on  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Saracens. 

661 

TeseedL 

His  son.    Hossayn  killed  at  Kerbela. 

680 

Moitriehn. 

His  son. 

[Abdallah,  son  of  Zoba^r,  reigned  nine 
years  in  the  Hegtfa  (Arabia),  from  64 
to  73  A.H.,  or  684  to  693  a.d.'*] 

684 

Moiw<nL 

..         ..         .. 

684 

AUdM^lek. 

His  son.    Conquest  of  Africa  completed. 
Abd  el  Az^ez,  his  brother,  made  a  Kilo- 
meter at  Helw^.      In    76    A.H.   first 
Arab  coinage.     The  oldest  coin  found 
is  of  79  A.B.  (699  aj>.);  it  is  a  silver 
Der'hem.    The  oldest  gold  deendn  are 
of  the  years  91  and  92  a.b. 

684 

EIWeie<5dL 

His  son.    Conquest  of  Spain,  710.    First 
invasion  of  India  by  the  Moslems. 

705 

Sooliyi,^ 

His  brother.    Second  fkilure  before  Con- 
a  Kilometer  at  the  Isle  of  Boda. 

714 

ObuIL 

SonofAbdelAs^es. 

717 

Yerfedn. 

SonofAbdelMdlek. 

720 

Hofa^ 

His  brother.    Defeat  of  Abd  e*  Bahmdn  in 
France,  by  Charles  Bfartel,  732. 

724 

HW«l«Mir. 

Sonof  Zeim. 

743 

Teieedin. 

His  son. 

744 

nnhfaa. 

His  brother. 

744 

Moawinn. 

Grandson  of  Merawan  I.,kiUed  at  Abeosto, 

744 

a  town   belonging   to  the  F/odm    in 

to 

Egypt. 

749 

'TkeHi^ia,  or  Koskm  era,  begin  633  AJ>.,  dating  from  the  *«>l^^"  of  the  Prophet  from 
Xmi.  To  rednoe  aoy  ymr  dfthe  H^taa  to  our  own,  ivo  have  only  to  add  ess  to  the  given 
7«v.  ■«  dBdoct  3  ftnr  efoy  hODdred,  orl  fcr  ewy  S8 ;  «^.  ISSS+OtslSH ;  then  for  Ihe  1300 
Mact  Ml  nd  1  Jbr  the  aSii^T,  kitves  1818  AJ>b 
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P»   CXBTAIH  Ponm  RBQUIBnVO  EXAMIRATIOH. 

The  attention  of  those  who  might  be  induced  to  make  researches  was  some 
T€ais  ago  directed  to  the  folio  mng  points.  The  additions  in  Italics  show  what 
hu  been  done  lately  towards  their  elucidation : — 

I.  Aiaumdria, — ^Ascertain  the  sites  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  city.    Something 

hat  been  done  towards  this,  but  the  resttit  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
hope  of  there  being  much  to  find, 
1  Caaopic  brandi, — ^Ascertain  the  site  of  Nanoratis,  Anthylla,  and  Archandra, 
and  the  eonrse  of  the  Canopic  branch. 

3.  &&.— Excayate,  and  make  a  plan  of  Sals :  at  least  look  for  the  temple  of 

Nefth.  Exoavcdions  have  been  made  at  Seas  by  M,  Mariette,  but  only  to 
rteeai  more  completely  tts  utter  state  of  ruin, 

4.  Defta. — ^Examine  the  sites  of  the  ruined  towns  in  the  Delta.    Look  for  their 

name  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  for  Greek  inscriptions;  but  particularly 
for  dnplieates  of  the  Rosetta  Stone.  Look  at  Fort  Julian  below  Rosetta 
fiir  the  upper  part  of  that  stone.  A  trilingual  stone  is  said  to  be  at 
Henouf,  and  others  at  Tanta  and  Cairo.  Much  has  been  done,  and  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  Delta,  Another  trilingual  stone,  similar  to  the 
Boeetta  Stone,  has  been  found  at  S6n :  it  is  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo :  the 
British  Museum  has  a  cast.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  the 
remaimder  of  the  Bosetta  Stone,  but  without  success, 

5.  HdnpoSs, — ^Ezeavate  (if  possible)  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis ;  and 

kwk  for  the  tombe  of  Heliopolis.  The  only  result  of  excavations  at  ffeli- 
epolis  bg  M,  Mariette  have  ft^en  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  other 
obeHsk,  and  the  finding  at  Kafr  Oamoos  of  a  part  of  the  Necropolis, 
&  Pyramids. — ^Look  for  the  hieroglyphic  record  mentioned  in  the  Greek  in- 
scription in  honour  of  Balbillus,  found  before  the  Sphinx.  Not  yet 
femud,  and  in  all  probability  finally  lost, 

7.  J/enpto.— Make  a  plan  of  Memphis.    Exoayate  about  the  Colossus  for  the 

temple.  Examine  the  mounds.  Those  at  the  nitre-works  are  modem. 
The  chief  results  of  M.  Mariette^s  examination  of  the  site  of  Memphis  have 
been — the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Fhtah ;  of  a  small 
temple  of  Barneses  II,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake ;  and  of  the  d&)ris  of  another 
colossus.  The  objects  yielded  by  the  mounds  vnill  be  found  at  the  Cairo 
Museum, 

8.  Look  for  new  names  of  Memphite  kings,  about  the  pyramids,  Sa|;^rah,  and 

the  site  of  Memphis.  A  list  of  kings'  names,  commonly  called  the  Tablet  of 
Sdkkarah,  has  been  found  at  Scic^rah  by  M.  Mariette. 

9.  Look  for  trilingual  stones  in  the'mosks  of  Cairo.    None  ?uive  yet  been  found, 

Imt  they  may  exist.  Inscriptions  of  any  kind  found  at  Cairo  should  be  care- 
fuUy  copied. 

10.  Omoe, — ^Excavate  the  mounds  of  Onice,  and  look  for  the  temple  built  by 

Qnias.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  site  of  the  dty  of  Onias  is  at  the 
mounds  called  Tel-el- Tahoodeh  (Mound  of  the  Jew),  near  the  modem  village 
of  Shibeen-el-Kanater,  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Cairo  and  Zagatig, 
dtout  20  mUes  from  the  former  place.  No  systematic  excavations  Jutve  been 
madcj  hut  the  removal  of  nitrous  soil  from  the  mounds  by  the  villagers  in 
1871  laid  bare  some  very  interesting  remains.  Some  specimens  of  w1\at 
was  found  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

II.  iUaoMfA.— Ascertain  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Ahnasieh  (Heracleopolis). 

According  to  M,  Mariette,  the  hieroglyphic  name  is  Sooten-see-nen. 

12.  At  Dayr  Aboo  Bonnes,  S.  of  Autino^,  examine  the  Convent  in  the  village, 

which  is  said  to  be  of  early  time.     2^  Convent  is  destroyed, 

13.  Metdhara. — Copy  kii^gi*  names  at  the  tombs  of  Metdhara,  and  columns 

with  fftO-Uown  lotus  capitals.  The  kings*  names  at  Metdhara  hate  been 
enpied  and  published  by  Lepsius. 
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14.  ffermopoiUana  and  Th^loa  Fhylaoe. — ^Look  for  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1 5.  Ekhnam, — Look  for  its  tombe.  Atoertain  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  goddess 

Thriphis.    LittU  or  nothing  found  by  Lepaius  at  Ekhmeem, 

16.  Thebes, — Copy  all  the  astronomical  ceilings  in  the  tomb  of  Memnon,  and 

other  tombs  of  the  kings ;  also  the  whole  series  of  the  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphics  of  one  entire  tomb.  Copies  have  been  made  and  published  by 
Zepshu, 

17.  Esneh, — ^Look  for  inner  chambers  of  the  temple  behind  the  portico.     Ex- 

amine the  old  Convent.  JSfo  steps  could  be  taken  towards  clearing  cut  the 
inner  chambers  of  the  temple  tMcut  first  destroying  that  part  of  the  modem 
village  which  is  buUt  over  them.  The  convent  still  requires  examinationy  and 
there  are  Coptic  inscriptions  to  be  copied, 

18.  Ascertain  what  town  stood  near  £1  KenAn,  and  the  pyramid  of  Koola. 

19.  Edfoo, — Copy  the  great  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  79  columns.    Copied  and 

published, 
SO.  A8soodn.^hock  for  early  Saracenic  buildings,  and  the  oldest  pointed  arches. 
91.  Oasis, — Ascertain  the  date  of  the  crude-brick  pointed  arch  given  by  Mr. 

Hoskins  at  Doosh. 
S2.  Ethiopia, — Copy  the  names  and  sculptures  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  make 

a  list  of  Ethiopian  kings  acocvding  to  their  succession,  and  ascertain 

their  dates. 
3S.  Afount  Sinai, — ^Make  a  plan  of  the  temple  at  Sar&but  el  Khadem.    JUade  by 

the  Ordnance  Survey, 

In  addition  to  what  may  yet  remain  to  be  done  in  any  of  the  above  points, 
the  following  subjects  may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  traveUer : — 

1.  ^iSan.^Copy  all  the  firagments  of  inscriptions  on  the  numerous  blocks  of 

granite. 

2.  Isthmus  of  Suez,^Fo\low  the  course  of  the  ancient  Fharaonio  canal,  and 

look  for  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

3.  Sahkdrah,  Pyramids, — Copy  the  whole  of  the  inscriptions  in  some  tomb  of 

the  Old  Empire  at  either  of  these  places :  this,  if  properly  and  com- 
pletely done,  would  be  of  great  service  to  science. 

4.  Old  Cairo, — Make  a  plan  of  the  old  Roman  fortress,  and  of  the  Coptic 

church  of  Sitt  Miriam,  known  as  El  Moallaka,  "  The  Suspended." 

5.  Asyoot, — Copy  the  great  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 

to  the  grotto  csJled  Stabl  Antar. 

6.  Abydos, — ^Tiy  and  re-construct  the  architectural  elements  of  the  small  brick 

pyramids  of  the  10th  and  13th  dynasties. 

7.  Copy  in  focsimile  the  Coptic  inscriptions  in  the  grottoes  of  Kasr  Seyad,  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north  just  before  reaching  Keneh. 

8.  Thebes,    a.  Luxor, — Copy  the  poem  of  Pentaoor  on  the  base  of  the  pylon. 

b.  Medeenet  Bdhoo, — Copy  the  two  great  historical  inscriptions  on  the 
first  pylon  in  the  first  court  of  the  great  temple,  c  Toifhs  of  the  Kings, 
— Make  a  facsimile  copy  in  the  two  colours,  black  and  red,  of  the 
roughly-drawn  figures  on  the  square  pillars  of  No.  17,  Belxonl's  tomb, 
d.  Eamah — Copy  the  two  lists,  containing  each  115  names  of  peoples 
vanquished  by  Thothmes  III.,  on  the  small  pylon  in  ftont  of  the  granite 
sanctuary. 

9.  Look  for  steUe  said  to  contain  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Xlth  dynasty, 

on  either  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  north  of  Gebel  Silsileh. 

10.  Copy  the  historical  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  the  island  of  Sehayl,  near 

Assoo&i. 

11.  Look  for  and  inquire  after  papyri  everywhere,  and  buy  them  at  any  price, 

but  be  careful  of  forgeries. 
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It  shoald  be  added,  by  wsy  of  caution,  and  also  in  explanation  of  the  absence 
irom  the  above  list  of  any  point  involving  excavation,  that  all  old  Egyptian 
remains  having  been  placed  by  the  Khedive  under  the  charge  of  M.  Mariette, 
no  private  individual  is  allowed  to  dig  or  excavate  anywhere  without  his  per- 
mission, and  the  exportation  of  objects  of  antiquity  from  the  country  is  strictly 
forbidden.    This  last  remark  applies  also  to  €k>ptio  and  Arab  antiquities. 

q.  Ehgush  and  Ababic  Yocabulabt. 

In  introducing  this  imperfect  Vocabulary,  it  should  be  observed  that  It  Is 
only  intended  for  a  person  travelling  in  Egypt,  to  which  the  dialect  foUowed 
pactiealarly  belongs.  The  English  pronunciation,  as  much  as  possible,  has 
been  kept  in  view,  the  mode  of  spelling  being  guided  by  the  sound  of  a  word, 
rather  than  by  its  Arabic  orthography,  consequently  a  p  has  been  now  and 
then  introduced,  which  letter  does  not  exist  in  Arabic,  but  which  nevertheless 
comes  near  to  the  pronunciation  in  certain  words.  It  has  also  been  thought 
better  to  double  some  of  the  consonants,  in  order  to  point  out  more  clearly 
that  greater  stress  is  to  be  put  on  those  letters,  rather  than  follow  the 
orthography  of  the  Arabic,  where  one  only  was  used,  ffe,  Atf,  him,  at  the 
end  of  words,  should  properly  be  written  with  an  A ;  but  it  is  here  merely 
expressed  as  pronounced,  with  oo,  For  the  verbs  the  second  singular  of  the 
imperative  haa  been  preferred,  which  in  an  Arabic  vocabulary  for  general 
use  is  better  than  the  third  person  singular  of  the  perfect  tense  (though  this 
gives  the  root),  or  than  the  infinitive  (muader).  Those  in  Italics  are  either 
derived  fttnn,  have  been  the  origin  of,  or  bear  analogy  to,  a  European  or 
other  foreign  word. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  there  have  sometimes  been  introduced  words 
used  only  by  the  Arabs  (of  the  desert),  and  some  of  the  common  expressions 
of  the  people,  in  order  that  these  (when  of  frequent  occurrence)  might  not  be 
unknown  to  a  traveller;  but  in  general  the  first  and  second  words  are  the 
most  used.  The  four  kinds  of  Arabic  are  the  ammee,  vulgar  or  jargon ;  ddrig, 
cammon  parlance ;  ^haxcee,  literal ;  and  ndhoee,  grammatical. 

PBOlfimClATIOW. 

The  a,  as  in  father ;  ay,  as  in  may ;  ^  or  d,  very  broad,  and  frequently  nasal. 

£,  as  in  end ;  ee^  as  in  seek ;  eih,  nearly  ss  in  the  Italian  mk. 

At  md  ^  as  in  German,  or  as  y  in  mv ;  but  ai  rather  broader.  A  single  «, 
at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  I>oge,  stroke,  ac. 

/,  as  in  is.  /,  as  in  English,  but  for  it  I  have  almost  always  used  g.  Indeed 
in  Lower  Egypt  the  g  (gim),  which  ihontld  be  soft,  like  our  j,  is  made  hard,  and 
pronounced  as  if  followed  by  a  short  i,  like  the  Italian  word  Ohiaccio ;  but 
whatever  letter  it  precedes  or  follows,  it  should  properly  be  pronounced  soft. 
For  the  ghain,  however,  I  use  g\  a  hard  guttural  sound.    Dj  as  /. 

H,  as  our  h ;  and  ^  with  a  dot,  a  very  hard  ssplrate. 

JT^asinkilL 

For  the  ]M  o'  g<^^»  ^  ^^^  used  ^  with  a  dot,  or  line,  below  it.  Its  sound 
IS  very  nearly  that  of  a  hard  g,  almost  guttural,  and  much  harder  than  our  e, 
in  cough.  Indeed  it  is  firequently  pronounced  so  like  a  g  that  I  have  sometimes 
used  that  letter  for  it. 

Kh,  as  the  German  ch  and  Greek  x»  hut  much  more  guttural* 

O,  as  in  on,  unless  followed  by  w. 

O  as  in  go ;  o  and  6,  rather  broader ;  oo  as  in  moon ;  otr,  as  in  cow. 

R  is  always  to  be  dMnctly  pronounced,  as  well  as  the  A  in  a^ ;  this  A  is  fire- 
qnotly  as  hard  as  ch  in  loch. 
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Sy  and  sh,  as  in  English  ;  but  f,  a  hard  and  rather  guttural  sound. 

2\  as  in  Bnglish ;  and  with  a  dot,  f,  very  hard,  almost  as  if  preceded  by  lu 
Z>M  is  Uke  our  th  in  that. 

Z7,  as  in  bud :  ^,  as  in  English,  when  folioved  by  another  vowel:  as  ginyw,  or 
quens^  "pretty." 

JT,  as  in  yea  at  the  commencement,  and  as  in  my  in  the  middle  of  syllables. 
Before  words  beginning  with  t,  th,  g,  d,  dth,  r,  z,  s,  sh,  and  n,  the  /  of  the 
article  el  is  ellipsed,  and  the  e  alone  pronounced ;  thus  el  shetndl  reads  e^  akemdl, 
the  left,  or  with  the  consonant  doubled,  esh^shemdl;  e'  ras,  or  er^rds,  the  head. 
The  doubled  consonant,  indeed,  is  nearer  the  pronunciation. 

Words  within  a  parenthesis  are  either  uncommonly  used,  as  khobSj  hinraf  for 
'*  bread,"  or  are  intended,  when  similar  to  the  one  before,  to  show  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  makasfieh  (mag<Uheh),  a  "  broom ; "  though  the  two  words  are  often 
only  separated  by  or^  and  a  comma.    Some  give  another  meaning. 

I  ought  to  observe  that  the  difference  of  letters,  as  the  two  A's,  fs,  and  othev, 
is  not  always  marked,  but  those  only  which  I  have  thought  of  most  importance, 
and  in  some  words  only  here  and  there,  to  show  their  orthography. 
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Able 

tider. 

All,  collectively  gimleh,  gemmMo. 

About 

howala^n. 

All 

kool,  kooUoo,p/. 

Above 

fok,  or  foke. 

kooMoobom. 

Absurdity 

mw'khera. 

All  together 

koolloo     weeabad. 

Abundance 

zee^deh. 

Abuse,  V, 

ish'tem. 

At  all 

wtfsel. 

Abuse,  <. 

shete^meh. 

Allow,  V. 

khallee. 

Abusive    lan- 

id. 

Almond 

Idz,  or  loie. 

guage 

Aloe 

subbiira. 

By  accident;  ««« ghusbininee  (i.  «.  in 

Alphabet 

ab'ged. 

By  force 

spite  of  myself). 

Also 

U'kher,  gazdUk, 

Accounts,  or 

hesab. 

ai^un. 

reckoning 

Alter,  ©.' 

gh^ier. 

Add  up 

cg'ma. 

Altitude 

erUfiUi. 

Adore 

Abed. 

Alum 

sheb. 

Advantage,  pro-  fVda,   or  fdideh, 

Always 

deiman,  or  dyman. 

fit 

nef'fik. 

Amber 

kabr£mdn. 

Afraid 

kheif(khyf). 

America 

Yen^cee  dooneea  (Turk- 

I am  afraid 

anakheif,  a-kh^f. 

ish,   i.e.  the  New 

After 

bad. 

World), 
itwun'nes. 

Afterwards 

ba'd^n,  bad-zdUk. 

Amuse,  e. 

Again 

kummum,  kummum 

Anchor 

mur'seh,  b^b. 

Age 

om'r.      [ndba,  tanee. 

Ancient 

Vade^,  antee^. 

His  age 

om'roo. 

The  ancients 

e'  nas  el  V^de^m. 

Agent 

wekeel. 

And 

00. 

Long  ago 

semdn. 

Et  csetera 

00  ghayr  stflika. 

Agree,  tj. 

ittefftik. 

Angel 

mal^  pi.  mal€iikeh. 

Apledge,earne9 
in  an  agree- 

t,aTbodn. 

Anger 

Vahr,  ghudb,  semk. 

ment 

To  be  angry 

ez'muk,  ugh'dub. 

We  agreed  to- 

. itteffuk'na  w^eabad. 

inham'mek. 

gether 

Angle 

low'yeh. 

Air 

how'a,  or  how'eh. 

Animal 

hywtln. 
kholkhfl. 

Alabaster 

mar^-morf  hoorfe&. 

Ankle        "^'''' 

Alive 

hei,  9i^eh  (awal^e). 

Annoy,  v. 

is'al. 

%'<• 
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Annoyed 

zalan. 

Awning  (of  a 

esh'eh,  tenda  {Ital,). 

.inother 

wahed  t^nee,  wiihed 

boat,  &c.) 

ghayroo. 

Axe,  or  hatchet  bal'ta. 

Answer 

gowab  Gowib\ 
rood,  or  roodd. 

Pickaxe 

fas,  tooree  (Coptic). 

Answer^  v» 

Yon  ere  mnswer^  ^emak. 

Back 

d£hr,  IpxtO!. 

able  for 

Back  stream. 

sUlymeh,  sheemeh. 

Ant 

nem'el,  or  nemL 

eddy 

Antimony 

kobl  (for  the  eyes) 
Esek.    zxiii.    40; 

Bad  (see  Good] 

1    rrfdee,        wihesh, 

moosh*  ty'eb. 

2  Kings,  iz.  80. 

Abag 

kees,  or  keese. 

Ape 

kird,      pi.      \ot6od 

Bald 

a^'ra. 

(gorged). 

Ball 

kO'ra. 

Apoetle 

rossodL 

Balsam 

heiisdn. 

Appnel 

Ups   (Ubs),   hedo<Sm, 

Banana 

mOz  (moze). 

howtfig. 

Bank  of  a  river  gerf,  shut. 

Itappean 

bain,  or  byin. 

Barber 

mesa^in,  mesayn. 

AppeUte 

neft. 

Bark,  9. 

Ulbhib. 

Apple 

tefflih. 

Bark,s. 

Vishr  (gishr). 

Lore  apple  (to- 

beding^-^dta. 

Barley 

shay^er. 

mata) 

Barrel 

burmea 

Costatd  apple 

kish'teh. 

Basket 

mu^'taf,  ^dilah. 

Apiicot  ^fresh 

mishmish. 

—  (of  palm 

MfFass. 

or  dry) 

sticks) 

dried  sheet  kmnred^en     (kumr- 

Wicker  — 

me-sb^nneh. 

^ 

edd^n). 

Basin 

tusht,  or  tisbt. 

Arabie 

A'rabee. 

Bat  (bird) 

watwit,  pi,  wataweet 

Jn  Arabia 

bll  A'rabee. 

Bath 

hamuli. 

Arab  (•'.  e.  of  the  Beddowee,  pi,  Arab  * 

Bathe,  v. 

istah&mma. 

dCMTt) 

(Shekh  -  el  -  Arab, 

Battle 

an  Arab  chief). 

Bead 

kharras,  hab. 

Areh,  bridge 

k^ntara. 

Beads,  string  of,  sib'ha. 

Arehiteet 

mehtfndex. 

carried  by  the 

The  vk  of  Noah  sefednet     fla^dna       I 

Moslems 

Nodeh. 

Beans 

fooL 

Arm  (of  man) 

drah. 

Bear,  support,  9 

.  is'ned;   (raise)  cr'fa 

.Vims  (weapons)  silUib,  soollab.              | 

(wtf  Carry). 

Arr«ige,  v. 

suUah,  sill-lah. 

Bear,  put  up 

Istah'mel. 

Arrangement 

tosl^b. 

with,  V, 

Art,ikffl 

son'na. 

The  bearer 

rm. 

Artichoke 

khar-shdof. 

The  bearer  of 

Mk  h&sa  e'gowab. 

4s 

aay. 

this  letter 

Be,  or  I  am. 

A  bear 

dlb'-h. 

sdiamed. 

Beard 

dagn,  dakn. 

X^ba 

roomad. 

His  beard 

da^noo. 

An 

hdmir. 

Beat,  v. 

id'rob  (drub). 

Ask,r. 

essal,saal. 

A  beating 

derb,  bal'ta,  kut'leh. 

Ask  for.  r. 

^tkx>b. 

Beau,  dandy 

shellebee,  fun'garee. 

Assist,.. 

sad,saad. 

Beanty 

queiiisa,  kouei^ba. 

At 

fee,  and. 

Beautiful 

qu^-is,  qulyis. 

ATsricfeoa 

tnmmft'. 

Becaose 

seb'bub,  besebl)ub. 

Awake,  f>.  a. 

siheh. 

Become 

ibV(ib'gB). 

• ,n,n. 

as'her. 

Bed 

fersh,  fiirsh. 

Awl 

mnkh'ms. 

Bedstead 

sereer*                | 

*  hbMuwbb  and  Anh  hsTS  the  ssme  mesaing;  one  1b  genenlly  slngalsr,  the  other  plnial 
tlnu» -fhst is «n  Anbk'' "da  Beddowee;  •*  those  sre  Arabf,*«d61  ArBb.* 
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Sect.  1. 


Bee 

dabdor  (dabbo<$r).       ; 

Blue  (see  Co- 

az're^, kol^'lee. 

Hive-bee 

Muhl,  n^-l. 

lours) 

Beef 

Light  blue 

genzaree,      scander- 

khishn.             [fas. 

4nee. 

BeeUe 

gorin,  or  jOr&n,  khdn- 

Sky-blue 

semmfcwee. 

Before  (iime) 

kub'lee. 

Blunt 

bard  (u  e,  cold). 

Before  (place) 

Vod-dibn. 

A  wild  boor 

bal<$of: 

Beg,«. 

ish'-hat. 

Aboaid 

16^^. 

BeggM 

shahiit. 

Boat 

sefeeneh,      kyasch, 

Tbe  beginning 

el  owel,  el  as'sel,  assl. 

fehdkah,  san'dal. 

el  ebtid^. 

Boat,  ship 

m^keb. 

Behind 

warra,  min  ^uff^* 

Boatman 

ndotee,     marikeboc, 

Believe,  v. 

sed'deV. 

t>'feh. 

I  do  not  believe 

ana  ma  aseddeVihee 

Body 

gessed,  bed'dan. 

or  lem  aseddek. 

Boil,  9. 

ighlee. 

BcU 

gilgil,iu*6os. 

Boiled  (water) 

mugh'lee. 

Belly 

ba^n,  or  botn. 

(meat) 

maslo4$^. 

This  belongs  to 

dehbetdee,/.  deebe- 

Bone' 

adm,  ftdthm,  athm. 

me 

tatee   (betebtee    ia 

Book 

ketdb,|>/.  koottub. 

vsedf  bwt  it  tmigar). 

Boot 

gex'ma. 

Below  {see 

ta^-t. 

Border 

harf,  terf(turr). 

Under) 

of  cloth. 

keen^. 

A  bench 

selvage 

Bend,  v. 

et'nee,  inten'nee. 

Bom 

mowlo6d. 

Bent  (crooked) 

m^tnee  (ma<$og). 

Borne,  raised 

merfo6a. 

Berry 

hab. 

Borrow 

seUef. 

Besides 

ghayr,  kheUf. 

Both 

el  ethneen,  wihed  oo 

y  except 

illa,il\ 

e'tdnee,  dee  oo  dee 

The  best 

el  ab'san. 

(t.  e.  this  and  that). 

Better 

ab'saa,  srkhdyr. 
aVsan  ttfmel  keddee. 

Bottle 

kesas,     gesaa    (t.  c. 

You  had  bettei 

glass). 

do  so 

,  square 

morub'ba. 

Abet 

rdhaneh. 

,  earthen. 

VooUeh,   ddrak,    bar- 

Betray,  v. 

khoon. 

for  water 

dak  (Turkish). 

Between 

bayn. 

Bottom,   of  a 

VM(gitf). 

Beyond 

bad,  wana  (t,e.  be- 

boz,&c. 

hmd). 

Bow 

k5s(koa). 

Bible 

towr&t. 

Bow  and  arrows  ^os  oo  nishtfb. 

Big 

keb^er. 

Bowl 

W9AI1. 

Bill,  account 

hes&b. 

Box 

send^ok,     0/.     seiia- 

Bird,  small 

asfdSor. 

d^ek. 

,  large 

toyr. 

Small  box 

el'beh,       <u       elbct 

Bit,  piece 

het'teh. 

e'neshok,  ft  snuff- 

 of  a  horse   leg&m. 

box. 

Bite,  V. 

odd,  or  a<$d. 

Boy 

wettety      or       tni//"/ 

Bitter 

morr. 

(whence  fwfet);  Sii- 

Black 

as'wed,    /.    sdda    or 

bee  (t.<r.  ckMy) 

sd'deh ;          az'reV 

Brain 

m5kh,  dem^h. 

(blue,  or  jet  black). 

Brandy 

ar'rakay  (irakee). 

Blade 

silld^. 

Brass 

ndhdss-tfsfer,     esped- 

Blanket 

hertfm,  bnttan^eh. 

riyg. 

Blind 

amiin  (aee  Eye). 

Brave 

gedda. 

Blood 

dnm. 

Bread 

esh  (khobs,  kl'sra). 

Blow,  0. 

um'fbokh. 

Boll  of  bread 

ra^Mesh. 

A  blow 

derb;    on    the    fituse, 

Breadth  jized  by 

vjotdi^ic 

ihi/ (English,  C(i#). 

,  extent 

Rjifpi- 
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Break,  r. 

ck'scr. 

Calamity 

dur'rer,  ajJeeh. 

Broken 

maksOor;    cut  (as  a 

Calculate,  r. 

al/seb. 

rope),  mukto<5a. 

Calico   (from 

bufteh. 

Breakfast 

fotoor. 

Calicut) 

Breast 

s6dr  (sidr). 

Caliph 

Khale'cfch. 

Breath 

neffes  (nef  fess). 

CaU,  V. 

en'du,  kellentf  lutdcm. 

Bribe 

berteel. 

It  is  caUcd 

es'moo,  ikoolahoo. 

Brick 

kaleb,  toob  dVmar. 

What  is  it 

es'moo  ay?    esli  c«*- 

Crude  brick 

toob'ny. 

called? 

moo? 

Bride 

aro<$seh. 

What  is  his 

es'moo  ay?    esh  cs' 

Bridge 

kan'tara. 

name? 

moo? 

Bridle 

soor'ra. 

A  calm 

ghal^enee. 

of  a  camel  ms'n  (russcn) 

Camci  (see  Ship)  gem'mel,  pi.  gemiCl. 

Bright 

menower. 

ndka  (ndkeb). 

shining 

lamft— rt  w,  yllma. 

,  young 

\ti6ot  (gadot). 

light  co- 

maft^o^. 

male 

lonr 

,  young  fe 

.   buk'kara. 

Bring.©. 

aat,  geA. 

male 

Bro«l 

ar^d. 

Camp 

or'dee        (whence 

eztentive 

vKsa. 

horde  f). 

Broom 

me-kdsheh          (pro- 

Camphor 

kaf6ar. 

nounced  magiCsheh). 

lean 

ana  a^  der. 

Brother 

akh. 

I  cannot 

Bis  brother 

akhoo;   fnv*-akh6oia 

Candle 

shem'mft. 

(akhooya). 

^,wax 

Brother-in-kw 

nea^eb. 

inee. 

Brash 

foor'sbeh. 

Candlestick 

shemmadan. 

Baekle 

ebieem,  beseem. 

Cannon 

mad'feb. 

BoiMo 

gam<$08  (jam^s). 

Cap,  red 

tarbdosh. 

Buffoon 

JS6otaree, 

,  white 

ta^^ea  (tak^h). 

Bfy 

buk  (Engl.  bug). 

Capacious 

wdsa. 

Build 

eb'nee. 

Captain  (of  a 

ryis,  reis. 

Aboilding 

bendi,  bindieh. 

boat) 

Bull 

tor  or  t6rc  (taurus). 

Caravan 

Vafleh. 

Burden,  or  load  hem'leh.                       I 

Care 

igtehdd. 

of  camels 

Take  caro 

u'-a,  ah'seb 

Buried 

niadfo4$n. 

Take  care  of 

ab'fuz,  ista^'rus. 

Burn,  ▼. 

ab'rclf,  ^ced. 

I  don't  caro 

aua  malee. 

Burnt 

ma^roo^. 

ana  mdlee  oo  maloo. 

Bury,  r. 

id'fen. 

(or  him) 

Business 

sfaoghl. 

Careful 

waee 

Busy 

mashghool. 

Carpenter 

negdr  (ni;gjdr). 

But,  adv. 

Uken,  likin,  likan. 

Carpet 

segiideh   (fr.  seged, 

Butter 

semn,  m<SB-lee. 

"to  pray.") 

^,  fresh 

zib'deh. 

,  large 

kele'em,  boossat. 

Buy,e. 

ish'teree. 

Carrion 

fateds,  fateesc. 

By,pr. 

be  (by  kindness,  bil 

Carry,  lift,  c. 

sheel,  ayn;  erfa. 

mardof). 

,  ruvsc 

Carry  away,  v» 

sheel,  wod'dce. 

cabbi^re 

krotfmb. 

Cart,  carriage 

arab^eh,  draba. 

aun 

maVat  (mag'at). 

Cartridge 

rem'ieh,  tameereh. 

,  inner 

khas'neh. 

Case  (etui) 

»erf,bayt,€lbch,hoV. 

OaW?,  rope 

^dbl  (cable). 

Cat 

^oft  Qjoft,  tgoUd); 

Cairo 

Mu9r,  Mi9r,  Mufr  e) 

bissdys;  bias. 

^aherah. 

Cfttch,  r. 

eVhak.        ^^i^ 

Oike 

kdhk  {cake). 

in  the  band  el'koof. 

[%I^.] 

D 
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Cattle 

baheem,  bootiar. 

Coast 

Cauliflower 

kamabeet. 

Cobweb 

The  cause 

e'sebbub. 

Cock 

A  cave 

magh^ra. 

Ceiling 

snVf. 

Cock-roach 

The  centre 

el  wooet  (middle). 

Coffee 

Cerastes  snake 

h^i  bil  Von$on. 

Baw  coffee 

Certainly 

malo<$m,   maloomok, 
helb^t  we  labo<$b. 

Coffee-pot 

Chain 

sil'sileh,i>/.  scl^lL 

Coins 

Chair,  stool 

Voor'see,  pi,  karibee. 

Cold 

Chamber 

5'da,  pL  O'ad. 

The  cold 

Chance,  good 

bukht,   nusc'eb,  rizk 

Collect,  V. 

fortune 

(risk,  risque). 

College 

Charcoal 

fa^^'m.                  [lah. 

Colour 

Charity 

has'aneh,  sow-db,  111- 

A  charm 

hegib. 

Colours 

Chase,  v. 

ist&d. 

black 

Chase,  «. 

sayd. 

Cheap 

rarkhe^s. 

white 

Cheat,  V. 

ghushm,     ghush'-im, 

red 

Cheek 

khud.               [ghish. 

scarlet 

Cheese 

gibn. 

dark  red 

Cherrystick  pipe  sh^book  kerdys. 

purple-blue 

Child,  boy 

wdled. 

purple 

Children 

weULd. 

primrose 

Choke,  strangle, 

o.itkhinnik. 

peach 

Choose,  r. 

nuk'Vee  (nug'gee). 

—  of  ashes 

Christian 

nutrdnee*,   pi,    Nas- 

green 

B^LTtk  (Nazarene). 

dark  blue 

Church 

ken^eseh. 

Cinnamon 

l^eer'feh  (t.  e,  bark). 

light  blue 

Circle 

d^ira,  dfreh. 

Cistern 

h5d,  hOde. 

sky-blue 

Citadel 

k4U. 

brown 

aty,  capital 

med^eneh. 

light  brown 

Civet 

zubbet,  zubbedeh. 

yellow 

CiviUty 

manSof. 

orange 

Clean,  v. 

naddttf. 

spotted 

as  a  pipe 

sel'lik. 

Clean,  adj. 

nade^£ 

dark  colour 

Clear 

«^i-ik,  ryeV. 

light 

Clever 

shdter. 

Comb 

Cleverness 

shuttfra. 

Come,  V, 

Cloak 

b<5moos. 

Come  up,  V. 

Close,  near 

gai^i-ib  (garj'-ib). 

I  am  (he  is) 

Close,  V, 

ik'fel. 

coming 

Closet 

Come  here 

Cloth 

gooh  (see  Linen). 

I  came 

Clouds 

1  ;haym,  sahiib. 
>ersim'  (burscfem). 

Common,  low 

Clover 

Compass 

Coals 

fahm     hag'gar     («a 

Compasses 

"stone  charcoal"). 

Complain,  v. 

A  live  coal 

bus'so,     bussart-nar. 

of,  V, 

Coarse,  rough 

khishn.             [gumr. 

Composed  of 

bur,  shet 
ankaboot. 

deek    (Engl,   dicky- 
bird). 
Burs^. 
^'-weh. 
bonn,  bon. 
biikrag,       tennekeh 

(see  Cup), 
gid'dat,  or  giddud. 
bard. 

el   herd,   e*    suV'ka 
lim.  [(sug'a). 

mad'resee. 
Idn  (lone),  pi.  elwan. 

shikl,p/.  ashkal. 
elwan,  ashkfU. 
as'wed,    az'rek ;    /. 

sSda,  zez'lli^a. 
aViad,/.bayda. 
aVmar,  /.  baai'n. 
wer^dee. 
a^'mar  doodeh. 
dodee. 
men'owedsh. 
bum'ba. 
khdkh-ee. 
roomadee. 
iflLhder,  /.  kh&dra. 
aa'rek,     /.     aer'ka, 

ko'blee. 
gentle,    skandera- 

nee. 
semmiwee. 
as'mar,  /.  sam'ra. 
kammdonee. 
as'fer,  /.  saf  fra. 
portokdnee. 
menuVrush  (menug'- 

rush\  munVodsh. 
gh&muK. 
mu£t6ofy. 
misht. 
ig^gee. 

et'la  fok  (foke). 
ana  (hooa)  gei.  Cgy). 
[taal. 
taal  hennee,  taal  gei, 
inagayt. 
wdtee. 

boos'leh^  bayt-^bree. 
bee-kiSr. 
ish'-kee. 
ishtek'ee. 
mitruk'kib  min« 


**  "  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazareue." 
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Consequently       beha/s  in  (since). 

Consulate  bayt  el  l^CdnsoL 

Consult,  e.  shoVer  (shoVwer). 

ConBtantinopIe     Stambdol,  IstambdoL 

Cbntinent,  land,  biir  (burr), 
diore 

Cotttmue,  9.        istamir,  ber'dak. 

By  eontract         mek<SwIeh    (megdw- 

Convent  dayr.  peh). 

Convenation       hadeet. 

Cook  tabb4Ui. ,' 

Cook,  V.  et'bookh. 

Cooked  meat       tabedkh. 

Cooked,  dreat     mestow'ee. 

The  oool  e'  tarow'eh,  taraVeh. 

Coopyfor  poultry  kaf  fius. 

Copper  nahass. 

A  copy  (of  bc»ok)  nooe'kha,  nooskheh. 

Cord  {iee  Rope)  h^bl,  hab'bel. 

Cork,  of  a  bottle  ghutta  kez^. 

Com  ghuUeh. 

Indian  com,  or    doora  Slubnee. 
mays 

Com,  or  wheat    l^nmh  (gumh). 

Cornelian  haggar-haVee^- 

Corner  ro^-n. 

Comer,  project-  ^oo^i^o^  (goorna). 
ini^  of  a  moun- 
tain 

It  eotta  es'-wa. 

Cotton  koUm. 

Cotton  stuff         Votn^h. 

Corer,  v.  ghuttee. 

CoTer  ghutta. 

Cough  kohhy  sebl. 

Count,  V,  ed,  £^-seb.  ^ 

A  country  belled,  ekletm. 

The  country         el  khulla,  el  khala. 
A  couple  gox,  ethn^en  (two). 

A  couple  and  a    goz  oo  ferd. 

half 
Coittin  ebn  am^  /.  bint  am. 

on  mother's  ebn  khaL 

side 
Cow  btlkkar,  bu^l^ara,  pi. 

boo|^,boogi(r  (Lot. 
Vitcctt). 
Coward  khowaf  (khoirw6f). 

Cream  kish'teh. 

Creator  el  khilu^. 

Creation  khulljL 

A  crack,  ibsure   shuck  (shug.) 
Cncked  m^uhkdok. 

Crocodile  tems6\7,|>^.  temascel;. 

Crooked  mSdog. 

Cross  seleeb. 


Cross,  out  of 

humour    , 

Crow 

ghonlb. 

Cruel 

mo^'zee,  h^ee. 

Cruelty 

az^fa,  azab. 

Cultiyate,  v. 

ez'ra,  t.  e.  sow. 

9ab  dubar  ra. 

Cup 

solfan^h. 

-glass 

koba,    kooblU,    koo- 

Coffee-cup 

flngin.             [baieh< 

Co£fee-cup  stand  zerf. 

Cure,  c. 

t^eb  (ty-cb). 

Becoming  cured  i^^eb. 

It  is  cured 

tdb. 

Curious,  won- 

ageeb,    ghareeb 

derful 

(strange). 

Curtain 

setarah. 

Custom-house 

diw^  [cfowantf], 
mekhud'deh. 

Cushion 

Cut,©. 

eV'ta. 

Cut  with  scis- 

koo's. 

sors,  V. 
Oitypart.p,         muV'to<5S,  met:utta. 
Cut  out,  as        fusseL 

clothes,  V. 
The  cutting  out  e'  tufs^eL 

BOfff  er  sek^en,  khdnger. 

—  large  gemb^h,  yatagdn,  or 

yatakan  (Turk.). 
Damp,  a.  t^e. 

i  s,  tarawa,  rotdobeh. 

Dance,  v.  er^us. 

Dandy  (v.  Beati) 

Danger  khdf  (t.  e.  fear). 

He  dares  not       ma  isteggereeshi 
Let  him  dare ! 
If  he  dares 
Dark 
Dates 

Date -tree,  palm  nakhl. 
Daughter  bint 

Day  ydm,  pL  ijrdm,  u^l^f. 

to-day  el  ydm,  e'  na^r  dee. 

ev^ry  day        kool-ydm,  kooll-y6'm. 
ill  days  of  old  diam  e^zeman^  zem&n. 
a  day's  jour-  saffer      ydtii      mitt 
iiey     from      hen'nee. 
hen<ie 
firom  the  day  min  nd|^r  ma  gayt, 
(or  time)  I      min  ydm  in  gayt. 
came 
.  in  those  days  (fee  or)  fil  aiam  ddl. 
now,  in  these  el-ydm,  fee  haza  el 
days  wa^t. 

D  2 


iisteg'geree ! 

ghimu^. 
bel'Ub. 
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Sect.  I. 


Suuday  el  had)  na^r  el  had. 

Monday  el  etbn^en. 

Tuesday  eHheldt. 

Wednesday      el  e'rba. 
Thursday  el  kham^es. 

Friday  e'  gooma. 

Saturday  e'  sebt  (see  Morning). 

Bead,  s.  myit,      mei-it,     pi. 

myet^en. 
Dead,  died,  a.      mat. 
Deaf  at'tnuh. 

Deal  plank  lob  -  bendookee    (t.  e, 

Venetian). 
A  great  deal        kete^r  kow'ee. 
Dear  ghalee,  az^ez. 

Dear,  in  price      ghtiee. 
My  dear  ya  ^abdebee. 

to  a  woman  ya  bftb^btee,  ypi 
aynee,  ya  aynay,, 
ya  ayiSonee,  t.  e.. 
my  eye,  my  t"wo« 
eyes ;  ya  rd^ee,. 
my  souL 
Death  m&t 

Debt  dayn. 

Deceitful  mukk^. 

Deep  ghareek,  ghow^et. 

The  Deluge         4*  toofdn. 
Deny,  v,  inldr,  unkdor. 

Derived  from      mooshtiik  min. 
Descend,  v,  in'zel. 

Descent  nez6ol. 

The  desert  el  burreeh,  e'gebal, 

(i.  e,    the    moun- 
tains). 
Destiny  nes^eb. 

The  Devil  e'  Shaytdn,  el  EbltTes. 

Dew  nedda. 

Diamond  fuss,  almas  (Turk.). 

Dictionary  kamoos. 

Die,  V,  moot. 

He  is  dying         bem<5ot. 
He  died  mat,  itwuffa. 

Different  besh^  beshJ^eh. 

Difficult  saab,     war,     tekdeV 

kisee. 
Dig  faat,  effit 

Diligence  eg'tehid. 

Dinner  ghiidda. 

Directly  l^awim; — ih  amwcr  Hi 

a  calif  b^er  I 
Dirty  wus'snkh. 

Disgust  (to  sight  ^lur'ruf  (gurruf). 

or  taste) 
I  am  disgusted     ana  dl^ruf  mfn  oo. 
with  it 


Disposition  tubba. 

Dispute,  0.  hanuVy  it-banuk. 
A  great  distance  m^hwir      keeber, 

bayit. 

Divide,  o.  e^sum. 

Divided  maksoom.        [wee). 

Do  imel    (efaal,    soV- 

1  have  nothing  ana   mtieesh    ddwa 

to  do  with  it.       boo. 

I    cannot     do  ma   astag'nash    (as- 

without  it  taknash)  an'oo. 

Doctor     ^  b^kim  (bak^m). 

Dog  kelb. 

Dollar  (coin)  reeal-frdnza. 

A  dome  ^oobbeh  {al  koobbehy 

alcoffa,  alcove). 

Door  bab  (see  Gate). 

Dot  nooV  teh. 

Double,  0.  et'nee. 

Dove  yemam. 

Ringdove  kim'ree. 

Draw,  V.  sow'er ;   ik'tub,  t.  e. 
write. 

Draw  out  (as  ek'U  (egla). 
teeth) 

Drawing  tassow^er,        soora, 
ket^beh. 

Drawers  lehAsB, 

^  chest  of     beshtukh'te  (Turk.). 

Dress  libs  (/ijps). 

Dress,  v.  el'bes. 

Drink,  V,  ish'rob. 

Drive,  V,  sook  (soog), 

Dromedarist,       hagg&n. 
courier 

Dromedary  heg'gin. 

Drop,  V.  nuVked. 

A  drop  nooVteh. 

Drown,  v.  egh'-ru^,  ghcrrcV- 

A  druggist  attdr. 

Dry  nd-shef. 

Diy,  V.  a.  in'-shef. 

—  V.  n.  ndsh-ef. 

Duck,  goose         wiz. 

Dumb  ekh'-rus. 

Dust  trob,  trab. 

Duty  wigeb. 

it  is  my  (his)  wdgeb^ldy. 
duty 

Dwell,  V.  is'koon. 

Dye,  c.  es'boogfa. 

Dye,  dyer  sab6gh,  sabbdgh. 


kdol-e-wdhed 
izedbyVji   (everyone), 
aj^b,  oV&b. 


Eagle 


*w. 
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Ear 

widn. 

Poland 

Early 

bed'ree,  bed'ree. 

Hungary 

Euth 

aid. 

Greeks 

East 

sher^. 

a  Greek 

E«y 

si^il,  sab'leh. 

Spain 

Eat,t. 

kool,  l^ooL 

Eren,      level, 

Edge 

harf. 

equal 

,  had,  barf. 

Even,  also 

&€. 

Good  evening 

Egg 

bayd. 

(jue  Morning) 

Bgyptim 

Mas'ree,beUedee,f.e. 

of  the  country. 

The  evening 

Egypt 

Mnsr,ardMu8r,Misr. 

Every 

Upper  Egypt 

e'  Sa'eed. 

On  every  side 

Blbow 

kiSoa. 

Every  one 

Klephaot 

feeL 

Nothing     else, 

ma      feesh        hl[gee 

Every  where 

there   is   no- 

gbiyroo;   lem  f4e 

thing  else 

ba  shay  ghiyrha. 

Every  moment 

Emerald 

Evident 

Empty 

&fgb. 

Evil 

Empty,  V, 

fer'regh. 

Exaction 

The  end 

el  ^kber.        [kberoo. 
e'  terf,     ter'foo,     £- 

EzaoUy 

The  end,  its  end 

Exactly  so 

The  enemy 

el  &doo,  addoo. 

ExacUy  Uke  it 

Engliah 

Ingleez,  In^l^z. 

Bnoogh 

bess,  bisee^eh. 

For  example 

It  is  enoogh 

ik'feb,  ^feb,  ikef- 

To  excavate 

Enqaire,o. 

istuk'see.             [fee. 

Excavation 

Enter,  v. 

id'khol,  kbosh. 

Excellent 

Entering 

d&khiL 

Tour  excellency 

Entire 

kooUoo,  k^el. 

TZntrmJlff 

mussar^en. 

Enyy 

gb^reh. 

Eqnslto 

kud,  61a  Vad. 

Equal  to  eooh 

l^ud-e-bad,  aayb^. 

other,  alike 

Except,  adv. 

Escape,©. 

ef  fnsb,  yetfush. 

Exchange 

heeae^ed 

taffush. 

Excuse 

he  has  escaped  omroo    tow^el,    nef- 

with  bis  Ufe      fed  be  6mroo. 

Excuse  me,  I 

An  estate,  rented  ard  (or  belled)  elti- 

beg  pardon 

milk.                  [zdm. 

Execute,  deca- 

ponession 

pitate 

Enrope 

Evrdpa,    b^ed    (bel- 

Expend, v. 

led)  el  Frang. 

Expense 

European  kings  el  V^^ronat  el  Frang. 

Expenses  (of  a 

European  people  Frang,  Afrang. 

house) 

English 

Inglies,  In^le^. 

Explain,     ex- 

Freneb 

Franaees, 

pound 

AFrenebmaa 

Franso^ee. 

An  extraordi- 

Germans 

nary  thing 

a  German 

Nemsowee. 

The  eye 

Russians 

Mo8ho,  Moskow^h. 

EyebaU 

a  Russian 

Mos^oVee. 

Eyebrow 

Italians 

ItaluSni, 

Eyelash 

LM. 

Muggar. 

Erooam'. 
B<$omee. 

Beled  el  An'Jaloos. 

mesow'wee     (mes£- 
wec). 

hat'ta. 

messekoom  bil  khayr 
sal  khayr,  sad  mes- 
sakoom. 

el  messa,  el  ash^h. 

kool. 

fee  kool-e'  n^ia. 

kool-e-wihed,  kool- 
lohom  (all). 

fee  kool  •  e- m^trah, 
fee  kool-e-do<5neea. 

kool-e-saa. 

bein  (bain,  byin). 

ridee. 

bal'sa. 

temdm,  i^.  perfect. 

bizdtoo. 

sayoo  soV-a,  mitloo 
sow'-a,  bis^too. 

mus^salen. 

ef&t,  f&at. 

fat,  faat. 

ase6n. 

gen&bak,  b^dretak 
(your  presence), 
sddtak  (—  high- 
ness), pi.  gendb- 
koom,  blLdratkoom, 
sadetkoom. 

ilia. 

bed-del,  gh^ier. 

heg'geh,  pi.  heg'geg, 
oz'r. 

ma  takbozniCsh,  el 
afoo. 

dya,  deia,  dei-ya. 

deia'(del-ya,'dy-ya). 

kool'feh. 

masriSof. 

fusser. 

shay  Sge^,  ag^iib, 

shay  ghar^eb. 
el  ayn,  pi.  el  ai<$on. 
habbet  el  ayn. 
hd-gcb,  pi.  how&gib. 
rimsh. 
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Eyelid  kobbet  el  ayn. 

One-eyed  a^r,  ower. 

Tbe  fboe  el  wish  (el  wicU). 

FodedyShrivelled  dubldn. 

Faint,  v,  dookh. 

A  fiiir  price         temn    halUI,    temn 

men^eb. 
Very  fair,  toler-  meniUeb. 

able 
Faith     (creed\  ehah&da. 

tettimony  ox 
Fall,  V.  nka,  yo^V^ 

False  kedd&b. 

His  famUy  d^^l  bdvtoo,  &1?loo. 

Fan  m<^rw&Oa. 

Far  bay-it 

How  far  fjrom    l^ud-ay  min  h<^nnee. 

this? 
A  farce,  or  ab-    mus-khera, 

surdity 
A  fairy  gin. 

Farrier  beetar. 

Farther  abbad,  6bad. 

Fat,  a.  sem^en,  ghale^t. 

Fat,  8.  semn,  shahm,  dehn. 

Father  ab,  ab<5o,  ab^e. 

Fatigue  taab. 

Fault  Mmb. 

It  is  not  my      ma'leesh  zemb,  m&'- 

fault  leesh  daw'a. 

Do  me  the  fk-  amel  man^of, 

Tour,  kindness  amelni  el  mar6of. 
Favorisca(/i(a/.)  tefod'thel,  tefod'del. 
Fear  khof,  khdfe. 

A  feast  azo6meh. 

Feather  reesh. 

Feel,  V.  hassus. 

Female  netiti,  net^eh,  nety. 

Ferry-boat  mad^eh.         [odnseh. 

Field  el  ghayt. 

Fig  tin. 

Fight,  V,  kitel,  h&reb. 

A  fight  ketal,    harb,   sh^m- 

mata. 
File  mub'red. 

Fill,  V.  emia. 

Find,  V.  eYlfaAi  (elga). 

Finger  suba  (soobi). 

Fore  finger  e'  shdhed. 

Middle  —  suba  el  woostinee. 

Fourth  —  bayn  el  as&ba. 

Little    —  khansur,  khun'ser. 

It  is  finished        khalas,  khi-les, 

khune8,khdlset;/. 
Fire  xiar. 


Sect.  I. 


Fire,  live  coal      bos'sa,     bus'set-nir, 
gumr,  jum'ra. 

Fire  a  gun  idVob  {or  syeb),  ben 

doo^^h. 

The  first  el  ow'-el,  el  owekuiec. 

When  first  I       ow'el  ma  gay  t. 
came 

At  first  ow'elen. 

Fish  semmnk. 

Fisherman  B^f-id,  semmtit. 

Flag  ba;f  rek,      banday  ra, 

un'gak. 

Flat  mebuttut. 

Flax  kettto. 

Flea  berghodt. 

Flesh  \a\^m, 

Flint  sow^. 

Flour  dal^eelc. 

Flower  zahr,  nowih. 

A  fly  debin  (debbin). 

Fly-flap  menash'eh. 

Fly,  V,  teer. 

Fog  shabotfr. 

Fool  magno6n. 

Foot  ]|niddum  (gadm). 

Footstep  after  (attar). 

For  me-sh((n,  ali-shan. 

Force  ghusb  (ghusp) 

By  force,  in  spite  ghusbinihioo,    ghusb 
of  him  ft'lily. 

Forehead  ko6reh. 

— ^,  lower         gebe^n. 
part  of 

Foreign  bamCnee,  ghare^. 

To  speak  in  a    drtun;  sabstrot&a. 
foreign  language 

Forget,  V.  in'sa. 

I  forgot  ana  nese^t 

Do  not  forget      ma  tins^Lsh. 

Forgive  me         sud,  m&l^. 

Forgiye,  v.  se-mdh. 

Fork  shdk  (shoke). 

Formerly  zemlCii. 

Good  fortune,     bnkht,  nes^b,  risk. 

Fountain  fesk^h. 

A  fowl  fUr'-kher,  far6og. 

Fox  abool-hossa;^,  tfleb. 

Free  horr. 

Frenchman  Frarudwee,  pi.   Fran- 

s^s.  Fran'gee  is 
a  corruption  of 
Frao^ais ;  it  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a 
term  of  reproach. 
Digitized  b     Yiutneret  as  free- 

fWtlU 


Eggpt. 
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Freth,new 

ged^. 

Gte,  get  away,  r. 

Fresh  (finiit) 

♦ar'ree;/.|aHfth. 

Gk>in,e. 

Fresh      water 

moie  h^lweh. 

Gone 

(sweet) 

Gk>ing 

Friend. 

sdbeb,    tH^b^b,     re- 

Going  in,  p. 

ftefc     1.  e.     com- 

Gh>ing in,  8. 

panion. 

I  am  going 

From 

min. 

He  is  gone 

Fruit 

fowikee  . 

I  went 

Fuel 

we^i^. 

Qo  out,  V. 

Full 

mel&n,  meli^. 

Do  not  go  oat 

Fur 

fiirweh. 

Goat 

Farther 

Md. 

She  goat 
Kid 

OiUn  (profit) 

'•nnk'seb. 

God  (our  Lord) 

GeIlop,e. 

er'mah. 

A  god  or  deity 

GMMkt  (caceia) 

■ayd. 

Gsrden 

ginna^neh,      bostdn, 

pi.    ginnein,    bos- 

Good 

sate^. 

Good,  excellent 

Ckffdener 

genayndtee. 

Good    for   no- 

 (who  Irri 

-  kh61ee. 

thing 

g«te.) 

GmrHe 

tdm. 

Goose  . 

Gate  (door) 

bab,    pi.    Ubdn,    or 

Gossip,  V. 

abodb. 

GoYeTDOTy-ment 

Gather  up,  v. 

lim. 

^le  government 

Gaselle 

ghazdl,  4abbee. 

Gradual,   little 

A  general 

sdree-dsker  (aarasker). 

byUtUe 

kar'rem. 

A  grain 

He  is  generoQS 

^edoo  maltodh,  t.  e. 

—  weight 

his  hand  is  open. 

Grand 

C^tlemanly 

TigeX    late^f,    rtfgel 

Granite 

man 

Qrus 

Gently 

be-shwo'-edi,         i\tL 

GraUs 

ma^lak. 

Gratitade 

Getnp 

koom. 

A  grave 

Gift 

had^h,    bek-sh^esb, 

Grease 

(bakshish) 

Great 

Gilt 

mediUiab,  mtiUee  be 
d^hab. 

Greek 

Gimlet 

Dereeueli* 

Ancient  Greek 

Gold 

ddhab,  dthfliab. 

Grieved  (it  has) 

Ginger 

genzabe^ 

Grind,  V. 

Gipsy 

ghug'ger. 

'a  mortar 

Gird,r. 

has'sem,  itrhat  zem. 

Grind    (in    a 

Girl 

bint. 

mill),  V. 

Gire,  ». 

id'dee,  a'tee. 

Groom 

Gliul 

fer^ibi. 

Grotto 

To  be  ^ady  v. 

4tinlh,  or  eflVah. 

Thegronnd 

Glass 

Ifei^BB. 

A  guard 

Globe 

ktSra. 

Guard    of    a 

Glove 

Bhwe£b(ie.  stocking). 

sword 

Gloe 

^er'reh. 

Guard,  V. 

Chat 

na]no<$s. 

By  guess 

Go,r. 

roo^?. 

A  guide 

im'shee,  foot. 

id'khool,  hosh'. 

n^. 

r^eh. 

da'kheU 

dokh<k>L 

ana  rye. 

hooa  ra^. ' 

ana  ro|^t.         |l>ar'ra. 

ekh'roog,    ^la,    ^tla 

lapt^tla,    ma    tetlash 

ma^-zeh.         [bar^ra. 

an'zeh. 

giddee. 

AlUh  (e*  roblioona). 

lUah,  as  la  ilUh  il' 
AU&h, '^thereiano 
deity  but  God." 

teieb,  t^eb,  mel^h. 

midan  (t.  e.  a  mine). 

battdl,    ma     efl'wash 

h&geh. 
>menAseb. 

wiz. 

duz^dish. 

h&kem,  hSkmeh. 
i  el  bayl^Vt  elwe^e'Sh. 

shwO'ya  be  shwG'ya. 

hab. 

^umh. 

aze6n.  [nite). 

haggar  tmwin  (le,  sye- 

hashish. 

hellish. 

ma'refet  e*  geme^. 

todrbeh,  pi,  todrob. 

ziffir. 

keb^r,  pi,  koobir. 

Rodmee,      borrowed 

from  Roroanus. 
Toon&nee^  i.e,  Ionian. 
)  haz^Sn  (sab  aldy> 
is-^an. 

mds-ban,  ^Cn(hone). 
ft-^an. 

B^-is,  sells. " 

ma-gh&ra. 

elard. 

ghnSl6eT,pl,  ghilffhra. 

bur'shuk. 

IstaVnu.     -yqlc 
be  telLhme^P 
khebe^ree. 
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He  is  not  guilty  mfc  lodsh  zemb. 


Gum 
Gun 


Gunpowder 
Gust  of  wind 
Gypsum 


Half 

In  halves 

Halt,  V, 

Hammer,  axe 

A  hand 

Handful 

Handkerchief 

Hand,  v. 

Happen 

Happened 

Happy 

Harbour 

Hard 

Hare,  rabbit 

Harm 

To  do  harm,  v. 

There  is  no  harm 

(see     Never 

mind) 
In  haste 
A  hat 
Hatohet 
Hate,  V, 
I  have 
Have  you? 
HawlL 
Hay 
He,  it 
Head 
Heal,  V. 
Heap 
Hear,  v. 
Heart 
Heat,  V. 
Heat,  5. 
Heaven 
— ,  paradise 
Heavy 
Hebrew 
The  heel 
Height 
High  ground 
Hell 
Herbs 
Here 


Bumgh. 

bendookegh  (being  ori- 
ginally brought 
from  Venice  by  the 
Arabs),  barodt. 

baro6t. 

shurd  (p/.  shorodd). 

gip3  (gibs). 

shar. 

noos,  noosf. 

noosayn. 

wukltuf  (wugguf ). 

kadodm. 

eed,  yed. 

keb'sheh. 

mandrel,  m&lbirama. 

now'el. 

eg'ra,  yig'ra,  ye^^er. 

gerra,  sar. 

fer-han,  mabso<5t 

mer'seh,  acdia. 

gimed,  ydbes. 

er'neb.  [rer. 

dur^rcr,  dordora,  zur- 

door,  idoor. 

ma  feesh  durrcr. 


l^awdm,  bcl^gel. 

borfutyta  (from  Itol.). 

bal'to,  kadodm. 

ek'rah,  yek'rah. 

an'dee. 

an'dak? 

sukr. 

drees. 

hoda,  (she—)  hdea. 

ras,  demdgh. 

itdeb. 

kdm  (kdme). 

es'-ma. 

^ulb. 

sa'khen,  ham'mee. 

]^ar,  sokhneeh,  l^am'- 

semma.  [moo. 

gen'neh. 

teVeel' 

Hebrdnee^  Tahdodee, 

el  kSb. 

dl-oo,  elloo,  ertifdh. 

elwdieh. 

gehen'nem. 

ha-shdesh,  khOddr. 

liennee,  heu'i. 


Here  it  (he)  is 
Come  here 
Hereafter 

Hide,  r. 

Hidden 

High 

Hill 

Hinder,  v.  (stop) 

Hire,  s. 

His 

Hoard  up,  r. 
Hold,  V, 
Hole 

Bored,  pierced 
Hollow 
His  home 
At  home 
Honest  roan 
Honey  (**  white, 

or*' of  bees") 
Hook  (fish) 
Hooks  (and  eyes) 
Hooka 

snake 

I  hope,  or  pies 

God 
Horn 
Horse 
Horses 

Mare 

Colt 
Horseman 
Hot 

weather 

House 

Hour 

How 

How  do  you  do  ? 

Human 

'  Humbug,  pre- 
varicator 

Humidity 
— (dew) 

Hundred 
Two  hundred 
Three  hundred 

Hungry 

Hunt,  V, 

Hunter    Digitized 


a-hd,  a-hd  hennee. 

taai  hennee. 

min  de'lwdkt,  min  el- 

yom,  min-oo-ryc. 
khub'bee. 
mistakhub'boe. 
ailee. 

kdm,  g^el  (gebbcl). 
hdsh. 
kerree,  ar'ruk,  dgera ; 

V.  ek'ree. 
bet(i-oo ;    botahtoo, 

howish. 

im'sek. 

kherk. 

makhroolf:. 

fargh. 

bdytoo. 

filbayt 

rdgel  mazbodt. 

assal  aViad,   assal  e* 

nahL 
sunndra. 
khobshdt. 
sheesheh,      narkihh 

iTwk,). 
ly,  lei. 
Inshullah. 

Jtom ;  pL  kordon. 

hossan. 

khayl. 

farras. 

mo^^'r. 

khy41,  fa-res. 

bdmee,  sdkhn. 

iar.  [kun. 

bayt,   men'zel,   mes'- 

saa. 

kayf. 

ka^fak,  za/ak,  kaj  f- 

el-kayf,  tyebden. 
insandeh. 
sheklebdn    (sheg-le- 

bkn),  khaVbas. 
rotdobeh,  tardweh. 

(neddeh). 
mdea,  mala, 
meetdyn. 
todlte-me^. 
gaya'n,  jaydn. 
9eed,  i$tdd,  ct-rood 

e*9dyd. 
9ydd,  ghunnds,  boi&r- 

ijce,  icith  ijtoi. 


Sgtfpi. 
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In   order    that  leg'leh    ma    teks^r- 
yon  may  not      shee  kMtroo. 
hurt  his  feel- 
ings,  or  dis- 
tfipoiiit  him 

Husbandman       fel-lih ;  pi.  fellal^^en. 

Husband  g6z,  zoge. 

Hyena  doVh,  dobbh. 


X 

Jackal 

Jar 

Javelin 

lee 

Identical 

Idle 

Idol 

Jeafeosy 
Jerusalem 


Jeanmine 
In  jest 
Jev 

Ancient  Jews 
If 

Ignorant,  noTice 
111,  a. 

Ittness 

I  imagine,  v. 

It  if  impossible 

In,  within 

Incense 

Income 

Indeed 

Indigo 

Infidel 

Ingratitude 

Ink 

Inkstand 

Inquire,  v. 

Inside 

Insoknee     (of 

knguage) 
For  instance 


Instrument 

tools 

Interpret,  v. 
Interpreter 


ana. 
tiUeb. 

jar't'a,  kiddreh. 
har'beh,  khisht. 
telg. 
biz&too. 
tum'bal,  batUil. 
sdora,     mas-kh<5ota, 

sun'num  (su'nm). 
ghe^reh. 
el  Kotts,    el  Kods, 

"the  Holy"  (Co- 

dytU). 
yesm^en. 

bil  dehek ;  see  Joke. 
Fahoodee. 
B^ni  Izra^L 
in-k£n,  isaktfn,  fzza, 

lo-kiin,  mut'tama. 
gha-sh^m. 
meshoVesh,    ai^, 

ai-ydn,  dae^f. 
tashow^h. 
tekhm^nee,      ana 

asdon. 
ma   yoomkin'sh,    la 

yodmkin  ^eden. 
goOa;  cU,  fee. 
bokh^. 
eriul. 
hatta. 

n^eh.         [fer^en. 
k^fer,  pL  koofi^r,  ka- 
khuss^h,  khussdseh. 
heVr,  bebber. 
dow^,  dowdieh. 
saal,  es'saal. 
g6oa,  foe  knlb. 
el  ^ulb. 
toolt  e'  lisB&n,  kootr 

elkaUm. 
mus'salen. 
bediL 

dooUb,  t.  e.  machine, 
ed'deh. 

ter'gem  (transkde), 
tergimdn,  toorgimiln. 


Intestines 
Intoxicated 
Intrigue,  plot 
Intriguer 

Joke 

Journey 

Joy 

Joyful 

Iron 

Irrigate,  v. 

Is  there?  there 

There  is  not 

Island 

Judge 

Its  juice 

Just 

Just  now 


mussar^n. 
sakr^. 
fit'neh,  khdbs. 
fett^  khabbas. 

layb,  mua-khera,  day- 
saffer.  [hek,  m^zh. 
ferrah. 

fer'h^n,  mabs(5ot. 
had<^et. 
ia'kee. 
is  fee. 
ma  fe^h. 
gez^ereh. 
kiidee. 
mdietoo. 
hakeek,  sedeek. 
tow,  tou. 


3Keep,  take  care  ista^'rus,  a^'fod,  ah , 

of  fuz. 

Keep,  hold,  v,  im'sek,  hosh  (sfop). 

Kettle  buk'rag. 

Key  mufUV. 

Kick,  V.  er'fus. 

Kidney  kaylweh,  kilweh. 

Kill,  r.  mow'et,  moVwet. 

Killed  mat,  myit. 

Kind,  8.  gens. 

Kind,  a.  sdhab  martfof,  hin^iin. 

Kindle,  o.  l^eed  (geed). 

King  melek  (mellek),  soltdn . 

Kingdom  mem'lekeh. 

Kiss  bo^sa. 

Kitchen  mud'bakh. 

Kite,  mtlwts  hedy  (hed^i). 

Knee  rook'beh. 

Knave  ebn  harim. 

Knife  sek^en ;  pi.  sekak^en. 

Penknife  mdtweh. 

Knot  5k'deh. 

Know,  V.  dref. 

I  do  not  know  ma  ardfshee,  ma  mdish 

kbibber. 

Knowledge  mayrefeh,  may  re  Feb. 

Xiabonr  taab. 

Ladder  sil'Iem. 

Lady  sit,  sit'teh  (mistress). 
Lake,  pond,  pool  beerlceh. 

Lame  a'rug. 

Lamp  ]|puiddel,  mus'rag. 

Lance  hdrbeh. 

Land  ard,  bur  [ppp.  to  sea). 

Lantern  fan<5o8. 

Large  keb^r,  arced,  wdsa. 
D  3 
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Lark 

koomba. 

Light  colour 

The  last 

el  d-kher,  el  akhnlnee. 

, ». 

Last^o. 

6'kutket^er,i8tihmel. 

Light  the  candle 

It  U  late 

el  wakt  Ti}^. 

Give  Ught  to,  v. 

Laugh,  V. 

it'-hak. 

Lightning 

Laughter 

d^hek. 

As  you  like 

Law,  justice 

shifrra. 

Lay,  V. 

er'koot 

Lay,  V.  a. 

rukVet. 

Like,  a. 

Lasy 

tum'bal. 

In  like  manner 

Lead,  8. 

rossiss. 

Leaf  (of  book) 

"w^Lral^eh,  war'rak* 

I  Uke  (it  pleases 

Leap,  V. 

noot  (nut). 

me) 

Learn,  v. 

itadlem,  diem. 

I  should  Uke 

Lease  (of  a  house)  o'gera,  k^rree. 

Lime 

Leather 

gild  matbo<5k  (mat- 

Lime  (fruit)' 

bo<5g),      ''  tanned 

Line,  or  mark 

skin." 

Leather,common  gild  horr. 

Linen-cloth 

morocco 

sakhti&n. 

Linseed 

Russia 

thelate^nee. 

Lion 

Leave, ». 

ez'n,  eg&zeh. 

Lip 

Without  leave 

min  ghayr  egizeh. 

Listen,  V. 

Leave,  ©. 

khal'lee,  foot. 

Listen,  hear 

Leaven 

khumm^er. 

Listen  to,  take 

Ledge 

Sofia. 

advice 

Leech 

dlu^. 

LitUe,  small 

Leek 

kQrdt. 

Little,  not  much 

Left,  a. 

shemdl,  yestfr. 

Live,  V, 

Leg 

rigl. 

Liver 

Lemon 

laymoony     laymoon 

Lizard 

m&lb. 

Load 

(European  laymoon  Adilia. 

Load,  V. 

kind) 

Loaf  of  bread 

Lend,  v. 

iddee-seUef,  ^sUf. 

Lock 

Length 

tool. 

wooden 

Lengthen,  v.  n. 

ifwel. 

Padlock 

,  V.  a. 

tow'el,  towwel. 

Lock,v. 

Lentils 

atz,  ads,  addus. 

Lofty 

Leopard 

nimr. 

Long 

Less 

as'gher,  al^ifll. 

Look,  V. 

Let  go,  or 

sy-eb,  khaliee. 

Loose,  a. 

alone,  v. 

Loosen,  v. 

Letter 

harf, >/.  hardof. 

At  liberty 

,  epistle 

maktdob,   goVib, 

Lose,  V. 

warrakeh. 

Love 

Level 

mesoVwee. 

Love,  V. 

Level,  t). 

soVwee. 

Low 

Liar 

kedd&b. 

Lupins 

Lie 

kidb. 

Liberate,    en- 

6tuk. 

aEaomne 

franchise,  V, 

Mad 

Liberated 

matdok. 

Madam 

Life 

om'r,  hya. 

Magazine 

Lift,©. 

theel,  er'fi^  ayn. 

Light,  0. 

khaf(fef. 

Maggot 

maft^oh. 
noor. 
)  wiilla  e'  shem'ma.  • 
now'er,  nowwer. 

berk, 
ala  kaffak,  ala  me- 

zdgak,    ala    kur- 

radak. 
zay,  mittel,  mitl,  kayf . 
gazdlik^el  omr,  ga- 

thtiik. 
I  yag^bnee. 

fee  khdtree,  biddee. 

geer. 

laymodn  hflw  (heroo). 

khot,    suttr    (of   a 

book). 
^5m^h  ^ettdn. 
bizr  kettibi. 
as'sad,  sdba. 
shiffeh. 
sen'ned. 
es'ma. 
tow'wil. 

sogheer,  zw^cr. 

shwoya. 

ii^h,  esh. 

kib'deh. 

boorse,  sahMeh. 

hem'leh. 

ham'mel. 

rake^f  esh. 

kayl<$on. 

dob'beh. 

kufl. 

^-feL 

dlee. 

tow^l. 

shoof,  boss,  6ndoor. 

w^a. 

s^-eb,  bell  {see  Undo). 

mesyeb,  me-e^ieb. 

dy-a^,  deiah. 

hob. 

](^eb. 

witee. 

itrmtfs,  tur'mile  (Oofi.)* 

dooUb. 

magnodn. 

sittee. 

1>^el,  sb6n,  shdona, 

mdkhxm. 
doot 


%p*. 
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Magie 

Bather  (eayhr.) 

Mixed 

makhldot 

Male 

dthiikker. 

Modest 

mestofhee. 

PesMle 

nety-eh,  netf  ,  oon'- 

Moist 

t&ree  (see  Humidity). 

leh. 

Monastery 

dayr.         • 

Sbke,p. 

atoel. 

Money 

fioos  (from  obolus?). 

little 

mamdoL 

Monkey 

nesn£s. 

HaDet 

dolpnil^. 

Monk 

riUiib:p/.robbin. 

Mm 

rfgel;prreg6L 

Month 

sha^r;  pi.  8hG^<5or, 

Mrakiiid 

ins^n,     beni     ddam 
(sons  of  Adam). 

^8h-^oor. 

Minuftctory 

wer'aheh. 

yames  cf  the  Arabic  M<mths. 

Many 
Marble 

ket^er. 
ro-kh^. 

1.  Mo^^arrem. 

2.  Saffer. 

8.  Shdbin. 

Mark,  9. 

Klem. 

3.  Reb^Sh  'l-<5wel.   10.  Show&L 

,*- 

Muket 
Minow 
Many,  0. 
Mart 
Maater 

aUun  (see  Line). 

90olf,bazdr, 

m6kh. 

gow'-ee,  zow'-eg. 

Sid,  seed. 

4.  Reb^h    '1-6-      11.  £1  ^^eh,  or 

kher.                         Znl-^Meh. 

5.  Godmad-owel      12.  El        H5'g-h, 

6.  Godmad-akher            or    Zul-IIeg 

7.  Beg'eb.                       (Hag). 

Mat,!. 

hau^ereh  (haas^era); 

pi.  hoasor. 

Moon 

Ipimt  (maseX 

^Vhaf 9  the 

khabbar-iy,    gerra 

Moral,  a. 

mazboiSt 

mitter? 

«y. 

Morning 

soob]^,  sab&^. 

with  yon? 

mdUa^. 

Dawn 

feg'r  (fegger). 

Matters 

omdor. 

Sunrise 

t^&t  e'shems. 

^,  things 

aaheeilt. 

Forenoon 

di^^ah. 

Mattraas 

mar'taba. 

Midday 

dOhr. 

Meemre 

meeiiLn. 

Afternoon 

(bser. 

of  length 

^ee^. 

Sunset 

mnghreb. 

Meat 

lahm. 

1^  hoar  alter 

esh'a,  ash'a. 

Meet,e. 

t^abel. 

sunset 

Medieine 

dow'-a,  dow'eh. 

Evening 

messa,  ash^h. 

Memory 

iikr,baL 

Good  morning 

sabtfl   khayr,   sab&- 

Merchant 

t^er,      hawltgee,' 

koom  bel-khayr. 

mes^bub. 

Morrow 

bodkra,  bticer. 

Merrairy 

s/ee,  a6¥. 

the  day  after 

badbodkra. 

MeaMBger 

A  mortar 

hOne,  hdn,  mtis-han. 

Metab^mine 

miKdan. 

Mosk 

glunah,  miaged  (tram 

Middle 

tDoost  (Eng.  toouf). 

s^ed,    *<to    bow 

Middle-rized 

woo8t£nee. 

down"). 

Mighty,  able 

^£der. 

At  most,  at  the 

nah&itoo. 

Milk 

lub'ben    O^Vbim), 

utmost 

hal^eb. 

MothCofdothes)  ^itteh. 

Andll 

tahdon. 

Mother 

om. 

Fresmin 

ma'^rah. 

of  pearl 

sudduf. 

Mmaret 

madneh. 

My  (hia)  mother 

ommee  (ommoo). 

lierermind 

See  Never  and  Harm. 

Move,  V.  n. 

has. 

Amme 

]kiidan;pf.maidin. 

,  V.  a. 

^ow'wum. 

Mine,  of  me 

betiee;  /.  betihtee. 

Mountain 

geVel  (gebbel),  pi 

Mi]iiite,s. 

dalpdeVeh;    pi.    da- 

geb£L 

^y-i*:,  dagiUik. 

Mount,  ascend,  0 

.  etna  f5ke  (f&k). 

lGRQr,9. 

tfUrdih,  m&rdi. 

,  ride,  v. 

6rkub. 

Mir,.. 

•khaet 

Mouth, 

fom,  hannak  (han'ak). 

'  Hawagee.a(airMlaa;  Ebowagee,aMoalem. 
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Much 

kete^r(sM  Quantity, 

Not 

moosh. 

and  What). 

Not  so 

moosh  k^dee,  m^sh 

Mad 

teen,  wah-1,  w6^al. 

k^za. 

Mug 

koos. 

Nothing,  none 

ma  feesh  hdgeh. 

Musk 

misk. 

For  noUiing 

bel^h. 

Musquito 

naouSos. 

Now 

de'lwd^t  [wtf  Day]. 

net 

namooseeh. 

A  great  number  ket^er  ^owee. 

You  mart 

liiem. 

Number,  v. 

ibseb,  edd. 

Mustard 

khar'del. 

Mutton 

lahm  d^ee. 

TheNwnben-     £1  Eddud. 

My 

bet^ee ;     betdhtee, 

1,  w&hed. 

12,  ethndsher. 

fem^  as,  farras  be- 

2,  ethn^en. 

13,  thelatlUier. 

tdhtee,  my  mare. 

3,  thel&ta. 

14,  erbat^her. 

MyBon 

ebnee. 

4,  er'ba. 

15,  khamst^her. 

5,  khimsa. 

16,  sittdsher. 

VaU 

mesmdr. 

6,  sitteh,  sitt. 

17,  sabat^her. 

Nail,  V. 

som'mer. 

7,  s£ba. 

18,  themantashcr. 

Naked 

aridn. 

8,  theminieh. 

19,  tesatasher. 

Name 

esm. 

9,  t^a  (tes'sa) 

20,  asher^en. 

Napkin 

mah'rama,  vulgarly 

10,  ^herah. 

21,  w£hed  oo  ushe- 

fo<$ta. 

l],heddsher. 

x^en,  etc. 

Narrow 

dyik,  dthe'iik. 

Nature,  the 

el  kh^uk. 

30,  thelat^en. 

lOO,m^ea(8e0Uun. 

Creator 

40,  erbMen. 

dred). 

Near 

kBTfAh  (garei-ib). 

50,  khams^en. 

101,meeaoow£hed. 

Neat,  elegant 

60,  sitt^en. 

120  meea  oo  ashe- 

It  is  necessary 

liUem,  ^em. 

70,  saba^n. 

re  en. 

Neck 

ruk'ftbeh  (rii^abeh). 

80,  themaneen. 

1000,  elf. 

Needle 

eb'ree,  pi.  O'bar. 

90,  tesaeen. 

1100,  elf  oo  meea. 

packing 

mes^leh,  ma^ber. 

0 

Negro 

abd  ("slave"),  riigel 

Nurse 

ddda  (Turk.),   mor- 

as'wed. 

Nut 

hei^doolc.           [d'dh. 

Neigh  (icAinny) 

v.hen'  {hinnire,  Lat). 

Neighbours 

geerin,  sing,  gar. 

Oar 

mukdaf,  pi,   ma^a- 

Neither     (one 

wulla  wihed  wulla 

d^f. 

nor  the  other)      e'tinee. 

Oath 

helfiin,  yam^en. 

Net 

sh^bekeh. 

The  ocean- 

el  bibr  el  malb,  el 

Never 

eb'eden,  ebbeden. 

maleb. 

Never  mind,  v. 

maldish,  ma  annoosh. 

The  Mediterra- 

el bal^r  el  ab'iad,  i,  e. 

New 

ged^et,  ged^d. 

nean 

the  white  sea. 

News,  to  tell, 

khobber  (kliabbar). 

An  odd  one 

ferd,  furd. 

Next 

e'tdnee    (ettdnee). 

A  pair  and  an 

g6z  00  ferd. 

alagemboo       (at 

odd  one. 

its  side). 

Do   not  be  of- 

ma   takhodshee    ala 

Nick-name 

nukb,  lakb. 

fended  (hurt) 

khitrak. 

Night 

Iayl,p/.lay41. 

Often,      many 

keteer    n<5ba,     kam 

Nitre 

sub'bukb. 

times 

nO'bal    (i.e.    how 

refined 

bar<$ot  abiad. 

many  times!) 

No,  nor 

la,  wulla. 

Oil  of  olives 

zayt-zaytdon. 

Noble,  prince 

em^er,  am^er,  pi. 

Sweet  oil 

»yHy-«h,*       aayt- 

6mara. 

h<nwa. 

North 

shemil,  b&hree. 

Lamp  oil 

s^rigt 

Nose 

monokh^r,  unf. 

Train  oil 

«ayt-hir.J 

•  From  the  l^ortmn,  or  Carthamns  tfnctorliu.  ^ 

t  From  the  simsim,  or  Sesttmum  Orientals.  J  Fnaa  the  flax. 


Egypt. 

Lettuce  oil 

Old,  ancient 

Old  in  ag0 

On,  upon 

One 

The  very  one 

Once 

Onion 

Open,  V. 

Opening 


Or 


Orange 
Order,    com- 

mind,  r. 
Order,  «. 
Set  in  order,  v. 
In  order  that 
Origin 
Ostrich 
The  other 
Another 


O^en 

Over 

Overplus 

Over  and  ahove 

Orertom,  v. 

Overturned 

Overtake,  v. 

Our 

Out 

Outside 

Owl 

Owner 
Oxen 
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zayt-khdss. 
kade'em,  min  zemdn. 
ag<5o8. 
f5k. 

wuhed;  se^  Numbers, 
bix^too. 

noba   wahed,    marra 

bus'sal.  [w^ed. ' 

eftab.-  I 

maft<5oh.  | 

fdt-hah,  applied  also , 

to  the  Ist  chapter  • 

of  the  Kordn.  i 

irulia,  ya,   ow;   e,g,\ 

either  this  or  none, 

ya  d^e  ya  bclcsh.      ' 

pdrtO^an.  i 

aomdor,  om<5or.  | 

am'r.  | 

woddub. 

leg'leb. 


leg 
as'a 


sel,  assl. 


Pail 

Pain 

Paint,  t. 

Paint,  dye,  v. 

A  pair 

Pale 

Palm,  date  tree 

Pane  (of  glass) 

Paper 

A  para  (coin) 
Parsley 


e'tdnee,  el  d-kher. 
wihed  dkher,  w&hed 

ghayr,    wiUied    td- 

nee,  ghdyroo. 
foom. 

fake  (f6ke). 
aeetfdeh. 
zyid. 
egh'Ieb. 
maghl6ob. 
el'hak. 

betdna,  beta-ndhna. 
bdrra. 
min  bdrra. 
mussdsa ;       (homed 

— )  b<5oma. 
sdhab. 
teerin ;  see  Bull. 

^ufl. 

suti,  dilweh. 
wgh'ga. 
bodia. 

es^oogh,  loVwen. 
goz,  ethn^en. 
ab'iad,  as'fer. 
nakhl,  ndkh-el. 
I5b~^ezds. 
vai'a^;    (leaf  of) 
wairakeh,  ferkh. 
fodda,  t.  e:  silver, 
bakddonis. 


Part,  piece 
Partridge 
Partner 
Party 
Pass,  9.  n. 
Paste 
Patch,  *. 
Patience 
Patient 
Be  patient 
He  is  patient 
Pay  money,  r. 
Peace,  pardon 
cessation 

of  war 
We  have  made 

peace      with 

each  other. 
Pear 
,     prickly, 

or  Cactus. 
Peas 
Peasant 
Peel 
Pen 

Lead  pencil 
People 
Our  people 
Perfect 

entire 

Perfidy 

Perhaps 

Persia 

Persian 

Person,  self 

A  piastre  (coin) 

Pickaxe;  seeATe, 

Pickles 

Picture 

A  piece 

Piece,  V, 

Kg 

Pigeon 

Pilgrim 

Pill 

Pin 

Pinch,  V, 

Pinch,  8. 

Pinchbeck  (me- 
tal) 

Pipe 

Pipe,  mouth- 
piece 

Pistol 

A  pair  of  pistols 

A  single  pistol 


betteh. 

bag'gel. 

shereek. 

gem'ma. 

foot ;  V.  a.  fow'wet. 

a^eedeb,  figeen. 

roVa,  r5ga. 

tdol-teUbdl,  sabbr. 

sdber. 

tow'el  bdlak,  iisboor. 

rohoo  towdel. 

ed'fa  floos. 

amdn. 

soolh. 

istullah'na  bad,   or 
— weea  bad. 

koomittree. 

tin  shdk,  tin  serafen- 

dee. 
bisiUeh. 
felldb. 
gild,  kishr. 
kdlam  (kullum). 
kalam,  rOsass. 
nas,  gem'mu,  rcgdl. 
gemmar^tna. 
temdm. 
sah&,  kdmel. 
khydna. 

yodmkin,   dpsar  (db- 
dgem.  [s<u:). 

dgemee,  Farsee. 
nefs. 
l^irsh,  plur.  kroosh, 

toorshee.  ^ 

sdora,  tassow^er. 

bet'teh,  Vottah. 

fuss'el. 

khanzeer. 

hamdm. 

hag,  hag'gee. 

hab. 

dabdos. 

eV'roos,  ^grus. 

goorse,  ^oors. 

tombdk  (Fr.). 

sh^book.  ood. 

fom,  mub'sem  (mup- 

sem),  terk^ebeh. 
taban'gia. 
goz  tabangidtP 
ferd. 
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A  pit 

beer. 

Prosper,  v. 

What  a  pity! 

ya  kh5sara. 

Provisions 

A  place 

maf  rah,  mOda,  ma- 

Pull,  V. 

kan,  mahal. 

out,  V, ;  pull 

The  plague 

el  kdobbeh,  e'tiU^on. 

off  (clothes) 

Plank,  pane  (of 

leh. 

Punishment 

glass) 

Pure 

PUte 

s&han,  tub'buk,  h&n- 

Play,  s. 

leb  (layb).           [gar. 

Push,  V. 

Play,  t^. 

illab. 

Puss!  puss! 

Plot    . 

flt'neh. 

Put,«. 

mahrit. 

Put  away,  hide,  c. 

Ploughing 

hart. 

Put  away,  part. 

Pluck  a  fowl,  V. 

en'tifeimr-kher. 

Putriiy,  V. 

Pluck,  pull  out, 

r. 
Plunder,  v. 

en'tish. 

Pyramid 

Mab,  ndrhab  (to  nab). 

AquaU 

Plural 

gemma. 

What  quantity? 

Pocket 

gayb. 

Quarrel,  v. 

Poetry 

shayr,  nusm. 

Stone  quarry 

Poison 

Sim. 

A  quarter 

Point,  end 

turf. 

Quench  (fire),  v. 

Pole,  stick 

middree,  ne^6ot. 

Quince 

Pomegranate 

roomin. 

Quickly 

A  poor  man 

meske'en,  felbce^r. 

Potatoes 

kolkdsfrdngee. 

Quiet 

Pottery 

fokhir. 

A  pound 

rotL 

Aaoe 

Pour  out, «. 

soob,  koob. 

Baft 

—  throw 

koob. 

Rag 

away,  v. 

Rage 

Powder 

trob;  (gun— )  bardot. 

Rain 

Power 

kedr  (kudr). 

It  rains 

Pray 

sellee,  sullee. 

Raise,  V. 

I  pray  you 

fee  ard'ak.» 

Raised 

Prescribe,  v. 

WUSBUf. 

Ramrod 

VresSy  V, 

dooss. 

Rank 

)  squeeze,  V 

.  ali9er(a?er) 

Rare,  strange 

Pretty 

licoueils  (qui'yis). 

A  rascal 

Prevaricator 

sheklebftn. 

Rat 

Price  (sM  What, 

tem'n  (temmen),sayr. 

Raw 

and  Worth) 

Razor 

Agree      about 

uf set,  fbf s^. 

Reach,  z. 

price  of 

Read,  v. 

Pride 

kObr  e'  nfefs. 

Ready 

Prison 

habs,  haseL 

Real 

It  is  probable 

ghileben. 

Really,  truly 

Produce  of  the 

»  khjfrat  el  ard. 

The  reason 

land 

Rebellious 

Profit  («.  gain) 

Receive  money 

Property,    pos-  milk. 

Reckon,  v. 

sessions 

Recollect,  v. 

Prophet 

nebbee. 

(-ion) 

Prose 

nuthr,  nusr. 

A  reed 

^flfth. 

zowdd,  £kn\  oo  sherb. 

shid. 
[  ek'la ;    eg'U ;     see 
Pluck. 

az&b. 

taher. 

biUnieh ;    (in  a    had 

Hz.     [sense)  bilamed. 

biss!  biss! 

hot. 
v.diss. 

madsods. 

affen. 

hiram,  ahram. 

soom&n  [much. 

'  kud-d£y,    f.  e.   how 

h^uk,  ^el  kaJiim. 

muk'ta-hag'gar. 

roob. 
.  itfee. 

safer'gel. 

kaw£m,  beUggel  (i.  e. 
on  wheels),  y^lla. 

B&ket. 

gens  (gense). 

ramodse  (ramo<k). 

sharm6ota,  kh&Ua|». 

zem^,  Ipidh. 

mattar,  nuttur. 

be-un'tur. 

drfa,  sheel,  ayn. 

merfdoa. 

harbee,  kabb^ 

makiCm. 

ghardeb. 

ebnharam. 

far. 

ny  ^nye). 

moos. 

tool,  ^lha)[. 

c^jL'ra. 

hader. 

sah^,  sddu^. 

min  h6^,  hiJageVeten, 

e'  sebbub.     [hatLta, 

a^ee,  pi  aasii'n. 

elk'bud  tlooe. 

ah'seb. 

ifkek'r. 

(fikr). 
boos. 


*  **  On  yonr  honour."   Used  to  deprecate  punishment^  and  on  other  pressing  ocesalQnB^ 


E.jypi. 
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A  relation  ^ar^b,  dlil. 

Belate,  tell,  v.     a^'kee. 
Bemember,  v,      khallee  fee  balak. 
I  remember,  «.    fee  balee. 
Bemove  it  from  nn'guloo  min  h^nnee. 

hence 
It    is    remoTed  itnng'gel  min  mAtra^ 

from  place  to     alamatral^. 

place 
Beply,  9.  rood  (roodd). 

Sep^,  8.  gawAb. 

Reside,  v,  is'koon. 

Ketnm,  v,  er'ga. 

,  give  back,e.  reg'ga. 

Rhinoceroa  horn  Ifom  khart^et. 
Riba  doUdoa. 

Rich  Bheban,  ghiinnee. 

Riches  ghunna  (ghena). 

Rid,  V.  khai'lus. 

Ride,  9.  er'kub. 

Riding,  s.  rokodb.  [khimeh. 

A  rifle  bendoo^deh    shesh- 

R]ght,a.  doghrec. 

Right,  5.  haiSf.  (el  half). 

Right  (hand)       yem^en. 
Rim  harf,  soor. 

Ring  (annulns)  halla]^,  haUa):. 
Finger  ring  dib'leh;  m«  Seal. 
Rinse,  v.  mtismut.  • 

Rinse  it  out         mtiimusoo. 
Rise,  V.  ^oom  (goom) 

Rirer  nAhar;    ba|>r,    t.  e. 

ocean   {applied  to 
the  iWfe). 
Road  derb,  sfltkah,  tare^. 

Roast  meat  kebAb. 

Robber  harAmee. 

It  rocks  herook. 

It    rolls    (as  a  itm^iga. 

boat) 
Roof  so^. 

A  room  oda. 

Root  gidr,  gidder. 

Rope  habbel,  habL 

Hemp  rope  habl  teeL 

Paha habl  leef. 

Rose  word. 

Roie  water  moie-werd. 

otto  of        i^etter  el  werd. 

Round,  a.  .         medow'-er,    mekiib- 

bnb. 
Aimmd  howalAyn,   delr'  ma 

id6or. 
Boue, «.  Inm'em,  Ipowwem. 

Bojal  soltAnee. 

Rodder  dnf feh. 


Ruins,  remains ;  bendi  JfBde^m,  kha- 

see  Temple  ry-ib,  kharabeh. 

Run,  V.  ig'geree. 

Run,  as  a  liquid  khOr. 

Rushes  soomdr  (sumAr). 

Russia  leather  gild  theUte^ee. 

Rust  suddeh. 

JX  8«ek  aeke^beh. 

Saddle  (of  horse)  serg. 

(donkey)     b^a. 

— ^dromedary)ghab^et. 
V 


(camel) 


bags 

Sail,  8, 

Sailor 

Sailor  (of  a  boat)  ndotee,  tyfa. 

For  his  sake        leg'leb  khAtroo. 


witter,  how^h,  shA- 

^er,  ba8(5or. 
*h5rg. 

(ilia,    ^5mAsh,     t.  e, 
marAkebee.       [cloth. 


Salad 
for  Sale 
Salt,  a. 
Salt,  8, 
Salts 

The  same 
Sand 
Sandal 
Sandstone 
Sash,  girdle 
Saucer 
A  saw 
I  saw,  V, 


you 


sdiata. 

lel-bAya. 

mAlel^. 

mel)^. 

mel^  Ingleez, 

bnr'doo,  bisAtoo,  pi, 

ruml.      [bifrdohdm. 

nal. 

hAgar  hetttfn. 

hesAm. 

tdMi. 

minshAr. 

Ana  shdoft ;  he  saw, 

hooa  shAf. 
kool. 
betk<5ol  ay. 


(of    bayt  (e'sayf ). 


Say,«. 
What  do 

say? 
Scabbard 

sword) 

Scales  (large — )meezAn,  (kubbAneh). 
School  muk'tub. 

Scissors  m^tiss. 

Scold,  V.  hdnuk,  it-hAnnk. 

Scorpion  a]j:-raba  (ag'raba). 

Scribe  kAteb. 

Sea  ba^r,  bal^r  el  mall^, 

el  mAleb* 
See,  9.  shoof;  Isee,  anashelf 

(8h}^fe),  beshcSof. 
A  seal  khAtdm  (ti 

—  impression  khitmeh. 
Search,  v.  fettesh. 

Search  tefte^h. 

Four  Seaatms,    ^i^ 

Digitized 

Winter  Bhittah. 

Spring  khare^f. 


[ring). 
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Summer 

sayf. 

Sight, «. 

shoof,  nudr. 

Autumn 

dero<fereh. 

Silent,  a. 

silkut 

Be  silent,  v. 

6s'-kut  (<5s'koot). 

A  second  of  time  zanee. 

Silver 

fod'dA. 

The  eecond,  the 

e'tilnee. 

Simple 

mokhtu^'^urah. 

other 

Single 

mooffhid,  ferd. 

Secondly 

t^nien. 

Sing,  p. 

ghun'nee. 

Seed 

biar,  hab,  te^ow'ee, 

The  singular 

mooffrud. 

ghilUeh. 

Sir! 

8<^dee  I  sidi ! 

Seek  for 

dow'r  al^y. 
^bait,  shiya,  drsel. 

Sister 

okht. 

Send,  «. 

My  sister 

okhtee. 

Separate       on< 

5  fur'red. 

His  sister 

okhtoo. 

from  the  othei 

Sit,«. 

o'-\:ut. 

Servant 

khudd^,       Bubboe 

Size 

kobr. 

(lad). 

Skin,  9. 

gild. 

Serve,  v. 

ikh'-dem. 

Water  skin 

kedrbeh. 

Shade,  s. 

dooU,  dool,  dill,  sill. 

Sky,  heaven 

s^mma. 

Shadow 

khe^. 

Slave 

abd,  kh^em. 

Shame,  disgrace 

eb,  iieb. 

Female 

gdrreea  (jdreca). 

Shave,  o. 

iHu^. 

Slaughter,  a. 

^et^l. 

Sheep,;)/. 

ghunnum. 

Sleep,  8. 

ndm,  V.  nkm. 

Bam 

kharoof. 

Put  to  sleep,  c. 

nyem. 

Ewe 

nageh. 

Sleeping   . 

neim  (n^im). 
be-shwO'^-esh. 

Sheet,  8. 

foots,  maiya(mal&ia). 

Slowly 

Shell 

wodda. 

SmaU,8«<?  Little 

soghto. 

Shield 

dar'raka. 

Smell,  V. 

shem. 

Shine,  v. 

ibrook. 

Smell,  8. 

shem,  reeh. 

Ship 

m^rkeb  * 

Sweet  smell 

reoh  (reht)  helwa. 

Shirt,  s. 

kamees.  pi.  komslln. 

Blacksmith 

hadd^t 

Shoe 

merkdob,    fl,    mara- 

Smoke,  8. 

dS-khiin. 

keeb. 

Smoke,  v. 

ish'rob  do-kh£n. 

Horseshoe 

nal. 

Smooth,  V, 

cf'red ;  adj,  nam. 

Yellow  slipper 

must,  mez. 

Snail 

halazo'n  (halaxunc). 

Shop 

dok&n,  pi  dekakm 

Snake 

tdb^  han'nesh,  dood 

{see  Trader). 

Horned 

hei  bil-Von5on. 

Short 

^oseir  (kossy-er). 

Asp 

na'sher. 

Small  shot 

rush. 

Snare 

fukh. 

Shoulder 

kitf. 

Snuff 

nesholc  (neBh<5ke> 

Show,  r. 

wer'ree. 

Snuffers 

ma^iiss  (mekiias)  — 

Show  me 

were^nee. 

e'shem'md. 

Shut,  0. 

uk'-fel. 

So 

keddee,  k^sa. 

Shut  the  door 

rood  — ,  ^trush  — , 

Soldier 

ib-karee,   pi.  asdker. 

ti^fel  el  bab. 

Disciplined 

nizdm.              [asker. 

Shut,  bolt  the 

took  el  bab. 

Some  of  it 

minoo,  minnoo. 

door 

Something 

hageh,  shay. 

Shut,p./>. 

merd<5od,  matrdosh, 

Some  few  things 

bad  shay. 

maskdok,  makfool. 

Sometimes 

w&ed-wahed-ndba. 

Sick  {tee  ill) 

meshow'ish,  aiin. 

bad-ok£t. 

Sick,  to  be 

isturrugh. 

Son 

ebn,  welled. 

Side 

gemb. 

Song 

gho'na. 

Sieve 

ghOrb^ 

Sorry 

haze^n  (stfb^)* 

Silk 

harder. 

I  am  sorry,  v. 

isaab'aUy. 

*  The  camel  is  Bometimca  called  m6rkeb  (as  a  shoe  is  merkdob),  not  because  tt  is  the  *■  Ship 
of  the  Desert,"  as  acme  have  supposed,  bat  became  merkeb  sfgnifles  something  to  mount  npoo 
(Fr.  monCure),  so  th«t  the  ship  is  rather  the  camel  of  the  sea  than  the  converse,  and  the  Amb^ 
hMl  camels  or  vumtwrt*  befon*  they  had  slitps  or  shoes. 


8ort,«. 
SovDd,  Yoice 
Sour,  ooid 
South 
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genSy  shikl. 

hes8. 

M-duk,  h6-mood. 

genoob,  kub'Iee  (^ib- 
lee). 

wind  now. 

Sow  (seed),  t?.      ez'ra. 

(cloth),  t.    khy-et. 

Span  atiibr. 

Span  with  fore-  fitr. 

finger 
Speak    to    one  wessee  (wussee). 
aboat,  bespeak 
Speak,  see  Talk.' 
Spear  harbeh. 

Spend  (money)    dy-a,  4sref. 
Spider  ankabdot. 

— -  web  ankaboot. 

Spill,  V.  koob  (kabb). 

Spirit  r5b. 

A  spirit  afreetf     pi,    afar^et, 

ginnee,  pi,  gin. 
A  good  spirit,  see  Angel. 
Split,  p.  p,  maflodk,  mushroom. 

It  gets  spoilt        itUf. 
It  is  quite  spoilt  tel'Ief,  rah  khoslbra. 
Spoon 


Sportsman 

sy-ad. 

at,  abuse,  r. 

Sqaare 

morub'bah,  momb'ba. 

Swallow,  V. 

Stable,  «. 

stabi. 

Sweet 

SUnd  np 

\6om  ala  hay  lak. 

Swim,  V. 

Stand,  V. 
Stop 

yod^uf,  wukkuf. 

Syria 

Star 

nigm ;  pi.  nigodm. 

System 

Statue 

Stay,  wait,  c. 

us'boor. 

Table-olotb 

Steal,  9. 

esrookf  afrukUo  sherkX 

Table 

Stealth,  s. 

se^rkah. 

,  Turkish 

By  stealth 

biWuss. 

Tack(insamng) 

Steel 

soolb. 

Tail 

A  steel  (for  flint)  zeen^. 

Tailor 

Stick 

neb<:k>t;   sssaia  (a»- 

Take,  v. 

syeh),  Bhamrookh. 

Take  away,  v. 

Stick  of  palm 

ger^et. 

Take  in,  cheat 

Stick,  V. 

ilzuk. 

Talk,  V, 

Sticking 

lazek. 

Tall 

It  has  stuck 

lez'sek. 

Tamarinds 

Stnck,j).p. 

malz(5ok. 

Tamarisk 

StiU 

sdkut. 

Tan,  V. 

yet 

lissa. 

Tax 

Sting 

sh6k. 

He  is  stingy 

eedoo  m^ek. 

Tea 

Stlrmp 

rekib. 

Teach,  c. 

Stone 

h^gar. 

Tear,  v. 

Stop,  see  Stand  and  Wait.                        1 

A  tear 

Stop  up,  V, 

Sid.                               I 

Telegraph 

Stopped,  closed 

Straight 

String 

Strong 

Straw 

Street 

Stumble,  r. 

He  struck 

Strike  a  light 

Style 

Begin  the  sab- 

ject 
Such  a  one 
Suck,  e. 
Sugar 
Sun 

The  sun  has  set 
Sulphur 
Summer 
Support,  V. 
He  supported 
Supported,  p.  p. 
Suppose,  r. 

Swell,  V. 
Swollen 
Swear,  testify,  r. 


masd^od. 

dOghree. 

doobdra. 

shedeet,  gow'ee. 

tibn. 

derb,  sikkeh. 

Kbter. 

d^rreb  (see  Beat). 

e^'da  (^da). 

kesm,  terteeb,  shi^l. 

<^ftal^   seeratoo,   eflah 

e's^era. 
fooUln  (feMn). 
mooss. 
Book'ker. 
shems  {fern.), 
e'shems  ghabet. 
kabreet. 
sdvf. 
esned. 
sen'ned. 
masnodd. 
zoon'  (zoonn),  khum'- 

men. 
ydorem. 
warm. 

ish'bad,  dlilif. 
ish'tem. 
eb'l&. 
hel'wa. 
aOm. 
sayf. 
e'Sham. 
terteeb,  niz^. 

fodta  e'86'ffra. 
sdffra. 
koorsee. 
)  id'rob  bolta. 
dayi. 

khydt,  tdrzee. 
khod. 
sheel. 

ghush,  ghush'em. 
itkel'lem,  it-had'det. 
towe^l  (towweel). 
tdmr  hmdee, 
tur'fa. 
ed'bogh. 
feerdeh     (fir'deh), 

m^eree. 
shy. 
alem. 

^shrut,  sher'mul^ 
dim'moo.       ^ 
e-shdra. 
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kool,  iii-kee, 

heerheh. 

khaym,  kh^ymeh. 

wartat. 
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Telescope 
TeU,  V, 
Temple 
Tent 
Tent  peg 
Than  min,  an. 

We  thank  yoa  nishlcoor  el  fddl. 
(for  a  present) 

* rfor  inquiry)  aUah  ibirak  fi^ek. 

—(for  a  great  ^et'-thei^getther— ) 
favour),  I  am     kiKlyrak. 
much  obliged 
to  yon!  (also 
ironically) 
Thank  Qod  el  ham'doo  lillilh. 

Then  somma,  baden. 

There  hen&. 

They,  their         hoom,  beta'-hoom. 
Thick  te-kh^en. 

Thief  {see  Robber  and  Steal). 
Thigh  fhkhd,  werk. 

Thin  roof^ft    (roof^ift),  re- 

f^e&. 

hagehf  shay. 

asheedt. 

omodr. 

iftekker,  khum'men. 
I  think,  suppose  ana  azdon,  tekhmee- 
nee. 

thdlet. 

dee,  h^a  (hiltha). 

deeka,  dikkai,  da. 

dole  (ddl). 

at'tush. 

at-shA'n. 

shOke  (shdk). 

fikr. 

khayt. 

fet'leh,  fet'leh  khayt. 

at'taba. 

e'fla. 

ermee. 

Buba  el  kebeer. 

raad. 

2n4pEu^  (zugzug). 

er'boot 

mashddot. 

dj-iSf.  (d€i-u)[),  maz- 
n<$ok. 

nOba. 

wakt. 

kazdeir  (KouraiT€pov), 

8af(^h. 

b^iad,  b:^ad. 

80ofl£n. 

batla'n. 


•Sect.  I. 


Thing     - 
Things 
— ,  matters 
Think,  9. 


Third 

This 

That 

Those 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

Thorn 

Thought 

Thread,  s, 

A  thread 

Threshold 

Thrive,  v. 

Throw,  u. 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Tickle,  V. 

Tie,  tj. 

Tight,  drawn 

Time^  narrow 

Time,  voita 

— ,  tempo 

Tin 

Tin  plate 

Tin,  0.  whiten 

Tinder 

Tired 


To 

Toast  (bread) 

Tobacco 

Together 

To-morrow 

Tongs 

Tooth 

Top 

Torch 

Tom 

A  torn  rag 

Tortoise 

Torture 

,«. 

Touch,  feel,  v. 

Do  not  touch 
that  (put  not 
your  hand  on 
it). 

Tow 

Tow  (a  boat) 

Towel,  napkin 

Tower 

fort 

Town 

Large  town 

Trade 

Trader 

Traveller 

—  European 

Treachery 

Treacherous 
(see  Betray 
and  Perfidy). 

Tree 

Trickery,  ma- 
chination 
Trouble 
Trousers 

■        of  women 
True 

Try,  prove,  t>. 
Tub 
Turban 
Turk 

Turn,  r>. 
Turquoise 
Twice       °'3''''^^ 
Twist,  r. 


ilia,  e^la. 
esh  me^um'mer. 
d5-khiln,^t.  e.  smoke, 
sow'a — sow'sy  we^ 

bad. 
boiSkra. 
ma-sheh. 
sin,    pi.    dnnin,    si- 

no6n. 
ghutta  (cover), 
mash'al. 
mesher'met 
sharmodta. 
sah'lifeh. 
azib. 

dzeb,  a^dab. 
has'suB. 

la  tehdt  yed'ak  al^y, 
ma  teh<$t-shi 
e^dak  ala  d^e. 

meA£k., 
goor  e'  leb£n. 
fodta,  miihrama. 
boorg. 

belled  (bel'ed),  pi. 

belid. 
ben'der. 
sebbub. 

ttfger,  mesebbnb. 
mesaffer,  pi.  — ^in. 
sowih,  pi.  — ^in. 
khiina,  kheeina. 
khein,  khjfin. 


seg'gereh,     sheg'- 

gereh. 
doolitb,     doobdra, 

hayieh. 
taab. 
sharw&l,     lebisa 

(drawers), 
shintidn. 
B^heh,  do'ghree,  sd- 

duk,  safa^eh. 
kur'reb. 
must^. 
shall,  em'meh. 
Toork,     Ozmdnlee, 

Osmdnll. 
dow'er. 
faroo'see. 

marrata;f  n,  nobata^n. 
iVroom. 


Egypt. 
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&C.1       }»''-• 

I  want 

ow'es,  ow*!,  l^semlee. 

ar^ed. 

ijnanj 

loohn. 

I  want  nothing 

moosh  oVes  h^h. 

War 

harb,  shemmata. 

▼alley 

widee  (w^y). 

Warm 

s5khn. 

Vtlae,  price 

temn  (t^mmun). 

Lukewarm 

difee. 

Vapour 

WJ-khAr. 

Warn,  v. 

wu'ssee. 

Yue 

fOM. 

I  warned  you 

ana  wusay  t-ak. 

Vegetebles 

khOdir. 

Iwas    • 

koont,  ana  koont. 

Very 

^tow'ee;  very  large, 

He,  it,  was 

kan. 

keb^er  koVee. 

She  was 

kan'net. 

rgiy 

w&hesh,  bU-h&m. 

We  were 

koon'na. 

Violent 

^ow'wee  (l^ow'ee). 

You  were 

kodntum,  kodntoo. 

Violet 

benefsig. 

kinoo. 

Virgin 

bikr. 

Wash,o. 

ugh'sel. 

rmbreDa 

shemsdeb. 

Waste,*. 

khds&ra. 

rndo,  untie,  v. 

fook*,  helL 

A  watch 

saa. 

Uncle 

am. 

Water,  s. 

mO'ie,  ma,  mO'ieh. 

Uncle  (mother^ 

Bkhal. 

Water,  «. 

i^Jfee, 

brother) 

—  sprinkle 

ro6sh,  rush. 

Unta 

ilia,  le,  illama,  Idma. 

Fresh  water 

mdie  hel'wa. 

Under 

takht.              [lemee. 

Spring(of  water)  ain,  ayn  (eye),  ed. 

Voeabnlniy 

sillemee,    keti&b    sil- 

Water,  torrentof  aayL 

Voyage 

saffer. 

(m  the  desert) 

Up,  npoDy  over 

i5ke  (f5k). 

basin     of  khitrasa,  mes^. 

Upper 

fok^ee. 

(in  a  rock) 

Uae,  utiUty 

n^a. 

small  basin  mes^yk. 

It  if  useful 

infft. 

of 

of  no  uae 

ma  inf&ah. 

themeeleh. 

Uaed,       worn. 

mesta^'mel. 

natural  reser- 

seeondbaiid 

voir,      when 

Uaory 

ribb. 

filled  up  with 

Vulture 

niaser,  nisr. 

sand  or  gravel 

percnoptenux&h-nm  (rikhum). 

well  of 

beer. 

hdd. 

Waf(Br 

bersh^. 

(built) 

Wager 

rtfhaneh. 

pool  of  rain  mag^  (ma^te). 

Weget 

gemk^h. 

water 

Waia 

iDOost,  t.  e.  middle. 

river,  or 

nahr. 

Weit,  stop,  V. 

us'boor. 

stream 

forme 

iatenninee. 

channel,  or  mig'gree. 

for  him 

iaten'noo. 

conduit 

Weke,0.  a.  and n.  es'-bor  (es'-ber) . 

Water  melon 

bat<^ekh. 

Walk,e. 

imahee. 

Wax  candles 

shenuna  skanderdnee. 

Walking 

mi-ahee. 

Way 

sikkah,  derb. 

Wall 

hayt. 

We 

ab'na,  na^'na. 

(round  a 

soor. 

Weak 

batlAn,  da-e^f. 

town) 

One  week 

go<Sma  w&hed. 

Walla 

haytdn. 

Weigh,  V. 

yo^zen. 

Walnut 

g5i. 

Weight 

to^l,  w^zsen. 

J  want,  V. 

ana  o^'es  (ows),  ana 

AweU 

beer. 

ar^d,    ana    litlub 

Well,  good 

tyeb(r.good). 

(t61eb),matl<$obee. 

Wet 

mablo<51. 

What  do  you 

ow'efr«y,  o^z-ay ;  by 

Wet,©. 

bu.           --^- 

want? 

the     Arabs,     Eah 

What 

ay,  esh.          [ool-ay? 

tertfed. 

What  do  you  say 

?betko61-iiy,tek 
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What's  the  mat- 

khabbar-£y, g£ra-ay 

I  wish,  V. 

bid'de€,feekhdtree. 

ter? 

elkhabbar-&y? 

arded. 

What's  the  price 

be-k<im  dee  ? 

I  had  wished 

erayt,  kan  fee  khd- 

of  this? 

tree. 

What   is   this 

eswa-iy  dee  ? 

With 

md,  w<^e-a. 

worth  ? 

Within 

goiJa. 

What  are  you 

betimeWy;    hy  the 

•Witness 

shdbed. 

doing? 

Arabs,     esh      te- 

Wolf 

deeb  (deep). 

soVwee  ? 

Woman 

marra,  nissa,  ^ormah. 

What  o'clock  is 

e'sa'afeekdm? 

0  woman  (call- 

ya haggeh,  ya  hagh 

it? 

ing  to  a  pool 

(C/?.  old  hag.) 

Wheat 

l^um'b. 

woman,      re« 

A  wheel 

aggeleh. 

spectfully) 

When 

lema  (lemma),  ^mte. 

Women 

nis-wdn,  har^m. 

At  the  time  that 

wa^t  ma. 

I  wonder  at 

ana  astdgeb. 

Where? 

feyn  {by  the  Arabs, 

I  wonder  if,  i.  e. 

ya  tdrra,  hdl  toora. 

owwtfyn)  ? 

wish  to  know 

Where  are  you 

ente  rye  fayn  ? 

Wonderful 

figdeb. 

going? 

Wood 

khesh'-ob,  (kh^hub). 

Where  did  you 

ente  gayt  min  ayn  ? 

Firewood 

hattob. 

come  from  ? 

AVool 

soof. 

Which? 

an'hdo? 

Word 

kilmeh.  kaldm. 

That  which 

el-azee,  €lee  (ellee). 

Work,  s. 

shoghl.       * 

Whip  of  hippo- 

korb^g. 

Work,  r. 

ishtOghl,  &aL 

potamus  hide 

World 

dodneea. 

White 

ab'iad,  fern,  bayda. 

Worm 

dood. 

Whiten,  v. 

byed. 

Worth,  it  is 

^wa. 

Whitening 

tabesh^er. 

Wound,  «.   - 

gdrah  (gerrah). 

Why? 

lay?  lesh? 

Wounded 

magrooh. 

Who 

min.  • 

Write,  t;. 

ik'tub ;  writer,  kdteb. 

Who  is  that? 

da  min  ? 

Wrote 

ket'tcb. 

Who  said  so  ? 

minkal(gal)k^ddee? 

Writing 

ketdbeh. 

Whose 

beta  min. 

Written 

mai^todb. 

The  whole 

el  kool,  kool'loo. 

Wicked 

har^. 

A  yard,  court 

hdsh. 

rascal 

ebn  har&m. 

Year 

senna  (senneh). 

Widow 

az'beh,  er'meleh. 

Yesterday 

embft'ra  {by  the  Ar(As, 

Widower 

^zeb,  er'mel. 

,    ums,  or  ulbse). 

Wife 

marra,  zog,  hormah. 

The  day  before  owel  embdra  (by  the 

Wild  animal 

w^hsh  (wdhesh). 

yesterday 

ArabSf  owel  ums). 

I  will,  V. 

ana  ow'es  (aw's). 

Yes 

iwa,  eiwa,  n&m. 

Wind,  s. 

reeh,  how'a. 

Not  yet 

lissa. 

North  wind 

e'ty-ab,  teiab. 

Yield     to     my 

Window 

shu-bdk. 

opinion 

tawdnee. 

Wine 

neb<^et,  sihardh. 

You 

cn'te ;     entee,    fern, ; 

Wing 

ge-n&h. 

^ntoom,  jA. 

Winter 

shitta. 

Young 

sogh^ier ;  mUgo  zweir. 

Wipe,  V. 

em'sal;. 

Young  man 

sheb,  gedd&. 

Wire 

silk. 

Your 

betik;betdhtak,/. 

Wish 

tool'beh. 

Youth 

shebab,  sheboob^h. 

Wish,  c. 

et'loob. 
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View  in  the  Delta  during  the  Inundiition  of  the  Nile. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


General  Imtobmation. 

L"  Landing  al  Alexaiidria, — 2.  Hotels, — 3.  Lodgings,  Houses. — 4.  Cluh.  Caf^s. 

I    BeOauranU.  —  5.  Post  Office.  —  6.  Banlcers.  —  7.  Consulates.  —  8.  Medical 

Men. —  9.  Shops.     Tradespeople.  —  10.  Agents  for  forwarding   goods.  — 

J    11.   Churches.  —  12.    Conveyances.  —  13.    Railways.  —  14,    Steamers.  — 
15.  Telegraph.  — 16.  Servants. — 17.  Boats  for  NiU  voyage. 

i  Landdtg  at  Alexandria. — ^^(See  about  a  mile  off  shore.  The  first  ob- 
mrodiuiiont  on  the  Voyage  to  Alex-  jecta  perceived  from  th&  sea  are  Pom- 
pdrift.)  pey*s  Pillar,  the  forts  ou  the  mounds 

I  From    whichever   side    it    is    ap-  constructed  by  the  French,  and  the 
ched  the  coast  of  Egypt  is  so  ex-  detached  forts  added  by  Mohammed 
dingly  low,  that  the  highest  parts  Ali,  the  Pharos  and  new  lighthouse, 
Qy  b%in  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  and  the  buildings  on  the  Ras  et  Teen 


about  18  miles,  and   the   line  of 
coast  itself  is  not  discernible  till 
/  |tthin  13  or  14.      Though  there  is 
later  to  the  depth  of  6  fathoms  close 
the  Pharos,  and  from  5^  to  4  along 


(the  *•  Cape  of  Figs  "\  between  the  two 
ports;  and  on  neanng  the  land,  the 
obelisk,  the  Pasha's  hareem  and  palace, 
the  houses  of  the  town,  the  masts  of 
ships,  and  the  different  batteries  (which 


whole  shore  to  the  point  of  Eu- '  have  been  lately  much  increased),  the 

,  at  the  entrance  of  the  western  |  windmills  to  the  west,  and  the  Hue  of 

vwuuur,  and  at  1^  mile  off  not  less  I  coast  extending  to  Marabut  Point,  begin 

than  20  &thonis,  it  is  exceedingly  dan-  { to  be  seen.    "  There  is  nothing  at  all 

gerous  to  approach  at  night    There  is,  i  remarkable  in  the  view  of  Alexandria 

^-however,  very  good  holding  ground  in  \  from    the   sea  ....  the  town   looks 

|he  roads ;  and  ships  anchor,  or  lay  to, !  like  a  long  horizontal  streak  of  white- 
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wash,  mingled  with  brown,  and  crossed 
perpendicularly  with  the  sharp  lines 
of  ships*  masts.*'— 2>r.  Macleod. 

The  old  lighthouse,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharos,  on  a 
rock  joined  to  the  land  by  a  causeway, 
had  long  been  pronounced  insufficient 
for  the  safety  of  vessels  making  the 
coast,  both  from  its  want  of  height,  and 
the  bad  quality  of  the  light  itself,  espe- 
cially in  foggy  weather,  when  it  could 
scarcely  be  seen  tUl  a  vessel  had  neared 
the  land.  Its  distance  from  the  western 
harbour  was  an  additional  cause  of 
complaint.  To  remedy  these  incon- 
veniences, Mohammed  Ali  erected  the 
lightiiouse  on  the  point  of  Eunostus, 
and  the  present  Khedive  has  per- 
fected his  grandfather's  work  by  placing 
in  it  a  20-second  revolving  light,  visible 
at  a  distance  of  20  miles. 

Vessds  can  only  toter  the  harbour 
in  daylight;  if  they  arrive  after  sun- 
set they  are  obliged  to  lay-to  till  the 
next  morning.  None  may  enter  with- 
out a  pilot,  whose  guidance  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  teJce  them  through 
the  complicated  channels  of  the  port 
Sometimes,  if  the  weather  is  very 
rough,  a  ^p  may  have  to  wait  out- 
side a  day  or  more,  as  either  a  pilot 
will  not  come  out,  or  the  ship  itself  may 
draw  too  much  water  to  admit  of  her 
passing  over  the  principal  shoal  when 
the  waves  are  running  very  high. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
narrow-minded  idea  of  looking  u^n 
the  natural  obstructions  to  entermg 
the  harbour  at  any  time  and  in  any 
weather  as  safeguards  against  a  sudden 
hostile  attack  from  an  enemy's  fleet, 
will  riot  prevent  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment from  taking  the  very  simple 
measures  which  are  necessary  for 
making  the  harbour  accessible  at  all 
times  and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  blow  up  the  rock  which 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  central  or 
principal  pass,  and  then  with  a  well- 
airanged  system  of  buoys  and  leading 
lights,  ships  might  find  their  way  in 
safety  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
night.  This  must  surely  be  the  in- 
evitable complement  of  the  magni- 
ficent Harbour  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  the  Government  by  an  | 


English  Company,  and  which,  when 
completed,  will  provide  Alexandria 
with  a  port  containing  an  area  of 
1400  English  acres  of  still  water,  30 
feet  deep  and  upwards,  and  landing- 
quays  nearly  3  m.  in  length.  One 
great  feature  in  this  work  is  the  break- 
water a  mUe  and  a  half  long,  con- 
structed chiefly  of  enormous  concrete 
blocks,  each  weighing  20  tons,  thrown 
in  pell-mell,  and  the  interstices  filled 
with  rubble  stones.  On  the  harbour 
side  it  is  faced  with  large  rubble 
stones.  The  work  commences  800  yards 
S.W.  of  the  lighthouse  on  Eunoetns 
Point,  and  stretches  in  a  slight  bend 
across  the  harbour  to  within  1500 
yards  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  en- 
trance for  large  vessels  is  round  the 
S.W.  end;  email  vessels  and  boats 
pass  between  the  N.W.  end  and  the 
lighthouse.  The  width  of  the  break- 
water at  the  top  is  20  feet.  It  is  laid 
in  about  20  feet  of  water,  and  rises  7 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  More  than 
twenty  thousand  of  the  20-ton  blocks 
have  been  used  in  its  construction. 
These  blocks  are  made  of  lime  from 
Theil,  near  MarseiUes,  mixed  with 
small  pieces  of  stone  &Dm  the  Mex 
quarries,  sand,  and  salt  water.  They 
were  launched  into  the  sea  five  at  a 
time,  by  drawing  triggers,  from  the 
inclined  decks  of  barges  ouilt  specially 
for  the  purpose.  The  quays  will  ex- 
tend from  the  landing  place  of  the 
Cairo  railway  to  the  arsenal  do<^,  and 
the  water  in  front  of  them  will  be 
dredged  to  a  minimum  depth  of  28 
feet,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  will  be 
able  to  come  alongside.  A  harbour 
mole,  100  feet  wide  at  the  top,  will  aiso 
extend  from  the  railway  landing-place 
about  three  quaiters  of  a  mile  ii\  a 
northerl^r  direction.  Both  it  and  the 
quays  will  be  traversed  by  n^lwiiys. 
The  first  stone  of  these  works  was 
laid  by  the  Khedive  in  May  1871,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  may  be  finished 
in  1876. 

The  workshops  of  the  Company  to 
whom  the  contract  for  this  under- 
taking has  been  entrusted,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  2  millions  sterling,  are  situ- 
ated at  tbe  quarries  of  Mex.  They 
may  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  side 


u  the  steamer  passes  up  into  the 
harbour,  afkd  beyond  them  a  jpalaoe 
built  by  the  late  Viceroy,  Said  racha, 
but  which  its  position  out  in  the  desert 
has  not  induced  his  successor  to  finish. 
The  Boghaz  or  central  channel  has  5 
and  6  fathoms  water,  the  Maiibut  4i, 
5,  and  6 ;  others,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  but  they 
are  Ytrw  narrow,  the  widest  not  quite 
2|  cabba  or  1500  feet.  The  deepest 
part  of  the  harbour,  about  due  W.  and 
doe  K.  of  the  Oatacombs,  is  10, 10^, 
and  in  one  place  11  fathoms;  dose  in, 
to  within  200  feet  of  the  shore,  it  is 
from  4  to  6 ;  and  under  the  town  itself, 
at  little  more  than  1  cable's  length  off, 
3  and  4  fathoms. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  anchors  in 
the  great  harbour,  shoals  of  boats  come 
off  to  take  the  newly  arrived  strangers 
with  their   baggage   ashore.     If  the 
traveller  has  alreadv,  heiare  leaving 
England,  secured  me   services  of  a 
dragoman,  and  been  able  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  arrival,  he  will  be  saved 
ail  bother,  and  can  leave  the  trouble 
and  nuisance  of  landing  in  the  dra- 
goman's hands :  if  not,  he  had  better 
consign  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
Commissionaire  of  the  hotel  to  which 
he  intends  going.     The  usual  price 
paid  for  a  boat  to  or  from  a  steamer, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  luggage, 
is   2s.     On  landing  at  the  Custom- 
hoase  the  stranger  will  be  asked  for 
his  passport,  and  the  declaration  that 
he  is  an  Englishman  and  therefore 
does  not  require  one,  will  sometimes 
saflloe  to  pass  him,  but  not  always. 
Any  inclination  to  rigour  in  the  exa- 
mination of  personal  luggage  may  be 
in    general    suooessfoUy  met   by  an 
opportune  baksheesh,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  gunpowder  will  be 
certainly  detained. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  Balta 
Umim,  all  goods  are  to  pay  5  per  cent ; 
that  is,  3  on  entering  the  ports  of  Tur- 
k^,  and  2  on  leaving  them  for  the 
interior ;  which  of  oourse  exempts  them 
from  further  examination  at  any  in- 
land towns.  The  treaty  is  very  ex- 
plicit in  its  conditions  respecting  the 
duties,  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and 
the  right  given  to  all  Europeans  of 
pnrchuing  the  produce  of  the  country, 
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and  exporting  it  without  impediment 
on  the  payment  of  an  ocZ  valorem  duty. 
On  landing,  the  stranger,  if  he 
escapes  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who,  like  idl  omer  classes  at  Alexan- 
dria, are  never  satisfied,  however  well 
paid,  is  immediately  preased  on  all 
sides  b)r  the  most  importunate  of  hu- 
man beings,  in  the  shape  of  donkey- 
bovs  and  carriage-drivers,  who,  with 
vehement  vociferation  and  gesticula- 
tion, strive  to  take  possession  of  the 
unfortunate  traveller,  and  almost  force 
him  to  mount.  If  not  under  guidance, 
he  had  better  seek  refuge  in  tiie  omni- 
bus of  the  hotel  to  which  he  is  going. 
Very  heavy  luggage  can  be  best 
carried  in  a  cart  or  truck. 

If  he  does  not  dislike  going  on  foot 
(provided  it  is  dry  weather),  a  walk  of 
15  or  20  minutes  will  take  the  traveller 
to  the  hotel. 

The  streets  through  which  he  passes 
are  narrow  and  in-egular,  the  houses 
appearing  as  if  thrown  togetlier  by 
chance,  without  plan  or  order ;  and 
few  have  even  that  Oriental  character 
which  is  so  interesting  at  Oairo.  Here 
and  there,  however,  the  lattice-work  of 
the  windows  and  a  few  Saracenic  arches 
give  the  streets  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance; and  if  he  happens  to  take  the 
longer,  bat  more  mteresting,  road 
through  the  bazaars,  the  stranger  will 
be  struck  with  many  a  novel  and  East- 
em  scene.  But  he  had  better  visit 
them  after  he  has  secured  and  arranged 
his  rooms  at  the  hoteL 

On  emeig^ig  from  the  dingy  streets 
of  the  Turkish  quarter,  he  w3l  be  sur- 
prised by  their  contrast  with  the  larger 
and  cleaner  dwelling  of  the  Europeans, 
where  he  will  reamly  distinguisn  tlie 
houses  of  the  consuls  by  the  fiag-stafb 
rising  from  their  flat  roofs.  In  tlio 
western  harbour  he  will  also  have  ob- 
served some  buildings  of  a  superior 
style^  as  the  Pasha's  palace,  and  some 
public  buildiogs,  which  bear  the  stomp 
of  Constantinople,  or  of  Frank,  taste. 

The  Frank  quarter  stands  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  farthest  from  the 
new  port ;  which  Ib  in  consequence  of 
the  European  vessels  having  formerly 
been  confined  to  the  eastern  harbour, 
and  the  consuls  and  merchants  having 
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built  their  houses  iu  that  direction.  It 
has,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  greatly 
increased  in  size,  and  is  now  extending 
fiu"  beyond  the  large  square.  "  Our  way 
took  us  through  Alexandria,  a  cosmo- 
politan cihr  of  French  houses,  Italian 
villas,  Turkish  lattice-windowed  build- 
ings, and  native  mud-hovels,  where 
every  tongue  is  commonly  spoken,  and 
every  coin  is  in  current  circulation. 
A  city  of  extremes  and  contrasts.  De- 
luged in  winter  by  rain,  and  at  times 
even  pinched  by  cold:  it  is  annually 
scorched  for  five  months  by  a  fierce 
sun,  dusted  by  desert  sand,  and  parched 
by  drought.  Excellent  European  shops 
of  all  descriptions  stand  amongst  East- 
em  coffee-houses  and  bazaars.  In- 
habited by  men  of  all  nations,  a  fiemcy 
ball  could  scarce  produce  a  more  in- 
congruous crowd  than  that  which  fills 
its  streets.  English  and  Greek  sailors 
jostle  tiieir  way  through  a  throng  of 
Italian  and  French  merchants,  Ger- 
man mechanics,  Maltese  servants, 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  women,  don- 
keys with  their  boy-masters,  and  camels 
with  their  Arab  drivers.  More  beau- 
tiful women  may  be  seen  in  it  any  day 
than  anywhere  out  of  London, ,  and 
others,  poor  things,  more  ugly  and 
squalid  than  even  London  can  pro- 
duce. Then  passes  a  carriage  full  of 
Greeks,  who  contradict  our  insular 
prejudices  in  favour  of  English  beauty, 
and  then  an  artificial  product  of  the 
Boulevards  is  knocked  by  a  donkey  off 
her,;  high  heels  into  a  puddle.  And 
what  puddles!  In  this,  the  old  part 
of  the  town,  there  is  no  road  properly 
speaking,  and  no  pathway.  Man, 
woman,  or  beast,  each  takes  the  way 
which  offers,  ana  makes  the  best  of 
the  open  space.  The  road  was  once, 
like  everything  in  Egypt,  well,  even 
prodigally,  made,  and  then  left  to  take 
care  of  itsell  After  the  manner  of 
roads,  it  gave  unevenly,  and  the  weak 
parts  had  become  quagmires,  the  strong 
rocks.  The  ruts  wero  not  ruts,  but 
rather  chains  of  ponds  filled  with  mud 
wliich  was  water,  and  with  water 
which  was  mud.  Between  the  ponds 
the  remnants  of  the  old  road  served  as 
embankments,  and  at  each  moment 
our  carriage  hauled  painfully  up  one 


of  these,  poised  itself  dripping  at  the 
top  before  making  another' plunge  iuto 
the  sea  below.*'— J^rod.  Men. 

2.  HoTEi£. — H6tel,  de  V  Europe  in  the 
Great  Square  or  Place  Mdiemet  AIL ; 
QndHdtd  Abbat  in  the  Place  de  I'Eglise 
or  Square  Ibrahim,  are  the  best  and  moet 
frequented  hotels.  There  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  them  either  in  com- 
fort or  position,  and  they  both  leave 
much  to  be  desix^sd.  The  diarges  at 
the  Hdtel  de  TEurope  are  168.  a  day 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  at  the 
Hotel  Abbat  12s.  a  day.  Brituih  HoUl, 
in  the  Place  de  TEglise,  second  class, 
charges  reasonable.  The  traveller 
who  only  stops  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
any  of  these  hotels  is  charged  for  the 
whole  day.  This  is  a  great  abuse, 
and  it  is  quite  time  that  a  change  took 
place  iu  the  hotel  system  in  Bgypt, 
and  that  people  should  be  able  to  teke 
rooms  ana  pay  for  each  meal  separately. 

3.  Lodgings.  Housbb.— For  any  in- 
foimatlon  on  this  point  application  bad 
better  be  made  at  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Bobedison  and  Co.,  the  bookaellera^ 

4.  Club,  Gaf^,  BBarAUBANTs.— 
There  is  a  very  good  club  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  Ch^rif  Pasha,  near  the  English 
Church.  The  principal  caf<^  are  in 
the  Great  Square. 

5.  PoBT-oFPica. — ^Bfails  are  received 
from,  and  despatched  to,  England  anil 
America  weekly  by  the  P.  and  O 
steamers,  vtd  BrindisL  The  mail  ar 
rives  on  Thursday.  The  departure  ii 
dependent  on  the  arrival  of  the  mat 
from  India,  Tuesday  beinjg  the  nsna 
day.  English  and  American  letter 
are  also  received  and  despatches 
weekly,  via  Marseilles,  by  the  Frene] 
Messageries  steamers,  and  tdd  Triest 
by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamen 
Letters  sent  direct  from  England  rii 
Brindisi  will  be  found  at  the  BritisJ 
post-office,  Rue  de  la  Poste,  close  to  th 
Great  Square.  Letters  for  Bnglant 
can  be  posted  either  at  the  Britiali  o 
French  post-offices  (the  latter  is  at  th 
French  Consulate).  There  are  four  otht 
foreign    post-offices    iu   Alexandria 


consulates;  shops;  chcrches. 


the  Aofitrian  for  mails  vi&  Trieste; 
the  Italian  for  Italian  mails  vid  Brin- 
dui  or  Messina ;  the  Russian  for  mails 
vU  Odessa;  and  the  Greek  for  Greek 
mails.  American  mails  are  receiTod  and 
despatched  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Austrian  post-oiBees.  The  E^ptian 
posioiBoe  in  the  Place  de  Tf^lise  is 
for  letters  to  and  from  any  part  of  the 
Egyptian  dominions.  Mul  bags  sent 
and  reoeiTed  by  overy  train.  Letters 
from  India,  Gbina*  Australia,  &c^  will 
generally  bb  found  at  the  British  post- 
office,  bat  it  is  as  well  to  inquire  at  the 
French  post-ofSce  also. 


6.  Baxksbs.— Bank  of  Egypt,  Rne 
Mehdmet  Tewfik;  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank,  Eoe  de  TOkelle  Neuve;  H.  Op- 
penheini.  Nephew  and  Co.,  Bue  de  la 
Hosqude  d'Atarine ;  Anglo-Egjnptian 
Bank,  Place  M^emet  Ali  or  Great 
Squxure;  Tod,  Rathbone  and  Co.,  Place 
Meh^met  Ali  or  Great  Square;  Franco- 
Egyptian  Bank,  &c. 


7.  CoKnrLATES. — JSngUtk:  — Cook- 
son,  Esq.,  Consol  and  Judge  of  the 
Consular  Court ;  H.  H.  Calvert,  Esq., 
Vice-consul.  Office,  Rue  de  rOb^ 
lisque ;  hours,  10  tiU  3.  Kajor^eneral 
Stanton,  R.K,  C.B.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Agent 
and  CoDsnl-General  for  Egypt,  resides 
in  sommerat  Aleiandria,  and  in  win- 
ter at  Cairo.  American:  Col.  Babbit, 
Ccosnl;  B.  Beardsley,  Esq.,  Consul- 
General,  resides  sometimes  at  Cairo 
and  aometimes  at  Alexandria. 


8.  Mkdical  JSjss.-^Vhyndant:  Dr. 
Mackie,  Rue  de  la  Mosquee  d  Atarine, 
near  Abbafs  HofeeL  Dr.  Davidson, 
Yarenhorst  Bey.  Dentists:  Finnie 
Bey,  dentist  to  the  Khedive.  Mr. 
Waller. 


9.  Shops  akdTrabbbfiofus.— There 
are  many  very  good  shops  at  Alex- 
andria, at  which  the  traveller  can 
supply  most  of  his  wants.  Among  the 
mo0t  likely  to  contain  what  he  may 

;nireare: — 
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Booktellen. — David  Robertson  and 
Co.,  in  the  Place  Mehemet  Ali  or 
Great  Square — a  very  good  establish- 
ment for  Dooks,  newspapers,  stationery, 
Ehotographs,  and  a  variety  of  articles — 
as  always  a  capital  assortment  of 
English  books  or  every  kind,  with 
maps,  plans,  guide-books,  &c.,  for 
Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Messrs.  Robert- 
son have  a  branch  shop  at  Cairo. 
Santamaria,  Place  M&emet  Ali,  best 
shop  for  the  latest  French  and  Italian 
books ;  has  also  the  Tauchnitz  editions. 
Magrini  and  Co.,  Place  M^6net  Ali. 

Photographs. — ^Views  of  Egypt  and 
the  Nile  may  be  obtained  at  £e  book- 
sellers. L.  Fiorillo,  Place  M&^met 
Ali ;  cartes  de  visite  good. 

Chemists. — ^British  Dispensary,  Ras 
et  Teen  Street ;  Grerman-English  Dis- 
pensary (Ludwig's)  opposite;  Egyp- 
tian Dispensary,  in  same  street 

Oeneral  OirfjWteff.-r-Cordier,  Place 
M^^met  Ali ;  and  any  of  the  nume- 
rous bazaars  in  the  same  square. 

Provision  Merchants. — Goodman  and 
Gradidge,  in  a  small  street  behind  the 
English  church.    Wilson. 

/etmsUer.— Rocheman,  Place  M^^ 
met  Ali. 

JSatrdresMr.— Boret,  Place  M^^met 
AU. 

10.  Agents  por  fobwardiko  Goods. 
— R.  J.  Moss  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 
Globe  Express,  and  for  Moss's  lino  of 
Liverpool  steamers ;  David  Robertson 
&  Co.,  i^nts  for  the  Ocean  Express; 
H.  S.  King  &Co. ;  Messrs.  McCracken, 
and  the  Universal  Express ;  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Company. 


11.  Churches. — Church  of  England: 
St.  Mark's  Church  in  the  Great 
Square,  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  Consular 
Chaplcdn.  Services  on  Sundays  at 
11  A.M.  and  3  pji.,  and  on  festiviUs 
at  11  Ajc.  Established  Church  of 
Scotland:  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Rev. 
Dr.  Yule.  Services  on  Sundays  at 
8*30  Ajf.  (in  Arabic,  conducted  by 
the  American  Mission),  and  11 
A.M.,  and  on  board  the  Bethel  ship, 
seamen's  chapel,  at  7  p.m.  German 
and      French     Protestant     Churcli; 
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service  on  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 
in  Frenoh  and  German  alternately. 
Romcm  CathoUo  Church  in  the  Place 
de  FEglise.  There  are  also  Orthodox 
Greek,  Greek  Catholic,  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian and  Maronite  churches,  and  seve- 
ral Jewish  synagogues. 

12.  CoNVETANCES.— Carriages  abound 
in  Alexandria,  for  the  regulation  of 
which  there  is  a  municipal  decree 
of  25  clauses,  but  the  completeness  of 
the  compilation  is  more  to  be  admired 
than  its  efficacy.  The  fixed  tarif  is 
from  28,  to  2«.  6e2.  per  hour  by  day,  up 
to  9  P.H.,  and  3«.  to  38.  6<2.  by  night. 
For  a  short  course,  under  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  Is.  If  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  exceeded,  an  hour's  fare  must 
be  paid.  After  the  first  hour,  the 
time  is  counted  by  half-houn.  On 
Fridays  and  Sundays  something  more 
is  expected.  This  tarif  is  for  inside 
the  fortifications,  and  a  radius  of  abojit 
a  mile  outside  them.  For  further  dis- 
tances an  agreement  must  be  made. 
A  carriage  for  the  day  costs  from  168. 
to  a  pound.  Donkeys  may  be  found 
everywhere;  6(2.  for  a  short  course, 
U.  an  hour,  and  58.  a  day  should 
satisfy  their  importunate  drivers. 

13.  Railways.— The  terminus  of  the 
network  of  Egyptian  railways  is  on 
Uie  outskirts  of  the  town,  beyond  the 
canal ;  but  it  is  intended  to  bring  the 
line  farther  into  the  dty,  and  buUd  a 
a  passenger  station  near  the  Moharrem 
Bey  G  ate  at  the  head  of  the  Rue  Chi^f 
Pasha,  (l^or  further  information,  see 
Rte.  7.)  The  station  of  the  Ramleh 
Railway  is  near  the  head  of  the  New 
Port,  not  far  from  Cleopatra's  Needle 
(see  helowy  §  15).  With  the  exception 
of  the  short  line  to  Ramleh,  all  the 
railways  in  Egypt  belong  to  the  go- 
vernment. 


14.  Steauers.— 'The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamers  leave  for 
Brindisi,  Anoona,  and  Venice,  and  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  for  Trieste,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  from  India.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 


steamship  companies,  with  fhe  ports 
to  which  they  run.  Further  particu- 
lars B3  to  dates  of  departure,  fares,  &e^ 
had  better  be  procured  at  the  respective 
offices. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company : 
Brindisi,  Anoona,  and  Venice  weekly ; 
affent.  Captain  Roberts,  at  the  office, 
Place  Mdhdmet  Ali. 

Messageries  Company ;  Naples  and 
Marseilles  weekly ;  and  Port  Said  and 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  Syra,  and  thence 
to  Marseilles. 

Austrian  Lloyd  Company:  Corfu  and 
Trieste  weekly:  two  services  to  Con- 
tantinople,  one  touching  at  Smyrna, 
Mitylene,  Tenedos,  the  Dardanelles, 
and  Gallipoli,  and  the  other  calling^  at 
Port  Said,  Jalb  and  Alexandretta. 

Rubattino  and  Co. ;  Messina^  Naples, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  8  times  a  month ; 
agents,  Barker  and  Co.,  Rue  Cherif 
Pasha. 

Fraissinetand  Co. :  Malta  and  Mar- 
seilles fortnightly,  and  Port  Said  fort- 
nightly. 

Ehedivieh  Company :  two  services  to 
Constantinople,  one  touching  only  at 
Smyrna,  the  Dardanelles,  and  G«.lli- 
poli;  and  the  other  calling  at  Port 
Said  and  all  the  Syrian  ports,  both 
weekly.  There  is  also  a  bi-weekly 
service  of  the  same  company  by  the 
Mahmoodeeah  Canal  and  the  Nile  to 
Cairo ;  and  a  weekly  service  from  Oairo 
up  the  Nile  to  Assoo^  during  the 
winter.  This  service  up  the  Nile  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Meesi^ 
T.  Cook  and  Son,  the  Tourist  agents ; 
for  particulars  about  it,  see  pp.  120  and 
318. 

Russian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, via  Port  Said  and  all  the  Syrian 
ports  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  weekly. 

There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  to 
Liverpool — R.  J.  Moss  and  Co. ;  aRents, 
Moss  and  Co. :  and  Bums  and  M*lYor ; 
ajgent,  Oapt.  Wakeham,  Rue  del'Ob^ 
Usque.  And  one  to  Glasgow — ^Fl^ming 
and  Co.,  agents. 


15.  Tel»3raph.— The  English  Tele- 
graph Company,  near  the  Consulate, 
despatch  messages  to  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  Message  of  10  words  to  London 
xia  Malta  and  Falmouth,  £1,  of  20 
yioxiis  £1  10s.,  address  and  signature 
included ;  to  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land ]«.  more.  This  Company  also 
has  statians  at  many  of  the  towns  in 
Bgypt.  The  Egyptian  Goyemment 
Tele^riaph,  Place  Mehemet  All,  un- 
dertues  the  despatch  of  messages  to 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
rtd  CoDstantinople.  Its  network  of 
lines  in  E^^pt  extends  over  more 
than  4000  miles.  The  principal  lines 
are  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  along 
the  railway,  and  fi!om  Cairo  to 
Khartoom,  following  the  railway 
and  the  Nile;  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez  along  the  railway,  and  from 
Suez  to  Khartoom  following  the 
f  bores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  via  Sowakim 
and  Massowah;  from  Suez  to  Port 
Said  along  the  railway  and  the  Suez 
Cansl ;  and  froni  Zagazig  to  El  Arish 
on  the  Syrian  frontier. 


I      16.  Seevantb. — ^Nile  trayellers  who 
'  arriye  in  Egypt  without  haying  made 
any  preyious  arrangement  as  to  a  dra- 
goman, or  who  haye  had  no  particular 
,  one  reoonmiended  to  them  oy  former 
I  trayellers,  had  bettor  defer  engaging 
I  one  until  they  get  to  Cairo.    If  the^ 
I  see  one  who  they  think  would  suit 
them,  they  can  arrange  with  him  to 
I  remain  with  them  as  a  valet  de  plaoe 
,  at  5«.  a  day,  until  their  plans  are 
I  settled.    Full  particulars  as  to  senr- 
ants'  wages,  &c.,  are  giyen  in  Sect.  11. 


17.  Boats  for  the  Nile  Voyage.— 
A  few  are  generally  to  be  found  on  the 
Mahmoodeeah  Canal,  and  as  they 
belong  mostly  to  Europeans,  they  are 
clean  and  well  fitted  up ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  trayeller  had  better  not  decide 
until  he  has  seen  the  far  larger  assort- 
ment at  Cairo. 
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Sect.  1 


IDbsobiftioh  of  Alexakbbia. 


1.  nutofy  and  Topography^  Ancient  and  Modem,'-2.  Principal  Andeni  BuUd- 
ings,  —  8.  Present  Banain»  of  Ancient  Alexandria,  —  4.  Popttlo^ion.  —  5. 
Climate,  —  6.  Local  Oovemment, — 7.  Commerce  and  Industry,  —  8.  PorU, 
Gates,  TToZ/*.  — 9.  Streets,  PMic  Places,  — 10.  Canals,  — II,  Moshs. 
Churches.— 12,  Hospitals,  Charitable  Societies.— IS,  Schools,— U.  Tkeatret, 
Amusements,  (tc,— 15,  Drives,  Excur9ions,—l^.  Plan  for  seeing  Alexandria, 


1,  Ancient  History  and  Topo- 
ORAFixY. — ^Alexandiia  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  a  small  town  called  Bacotis, 
or  Rhacotis,  by  the  great  conqueror 
after  whom  it  received  its  name. 

Its  commodious  harbour  and  other 
local  recommendations  rendered  it  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  site  of  a  com- 
mercial city,  and  its  advantageous 
position  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
penetrating  mind  of  the  son  of  Philip, 
it  promised  to  unite  Europe,  Arabia^ 
and  India ;  to  be  the  rival  or  successor 
of  Tyre ;  and  to  become  the  emporium 
of  the  world. 

In  tlie  time  of  the  Pharaonic  kings 
the  trade  of  Egypt  was  nearly  confined 
to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf;  and  if,  as  is  possible,  India 
may  be  Included  among  the  number  of 
those  with  which  the  Egyptitms  traded 
(either  directly  by  water,  or  through 
Arabia),  the  communication  was  main- 
tained by  means  of  that  sea,  or  by  land 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  ^nnum  (or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  PhUoteroa  Portus), 
and  the  predecessor  of  Arsinoe,  were 
the  only  two  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea 


during  the  rule  of  the  early  Pharaohs ; 
the  small  harbours  (the  portus  muJtti 
of  Plrny^  being  then,  as  afterwards, 
merely  places  of  refuge  for  vessels  in 
stress  of  weather,  or  at  night  during  a 
coasting  vovage;  and  no  to^ms  yet 
existed  on  the  sites  of  those  kno^n  in 
later  times  as  Berenice,  Nechesia,  and 
LeuooB  Portus. 

The  commercial  intercourse  with  tfcc 
K.  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  parts  of 
Asia  to  the  N.  and  K.E.  of  Egypt,  was 
established  by  means  of  caravaDs,  Mrhich 
entered  Egypt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Shoe  : 
aud  it  was  with  one  of  these,  on  it^ 
way  from  Syria^  that  the  Ishmaolites 
travelled  who  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt.  They  had  come  "from  Gi- 
lead,  with  their  camels  bearing  Epic^orv, 
and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it 
down  to  Egypt;"  and  this  was  the 
same  line  of  route  taken  by  the  Egvp- 
tian  armies  on  their  march  into  Al^a. 

The  Mediterranean  was  not  much 
used  by  the  Pharaohs  for  maritimo  ptir- 
poses  connected  either  with  war  or  com- 
merce, until  the  enterprise  or  the  hot* 
tility  of  strangers  began  to  suggest  it 
importance.    Even  then  the  jealousj 


or  the  caotioii,  of  the  Egyptians  forbade 
foidgn  merchants  to  enter  any  otiber 
than  the  Ganopic,  of  all  the  seven 
hnmchee  of  the  Nile;  and  Nancratis 
was  to  tb^nwhat  the  fiactories  of  a 
Chinese  port  were  so  long  to  Euro- 
pean traders.  Ships  of  war,  howeyer, 
were  fitted  out  npon  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  on  the  Bed  Sea,  even  in  the 
age  of  the  XYHIth  dynasty ;  and  in 
afler  times  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  Gypms  by  Apries,  who  also 
defeated  the  Tyrians  in  a  naval  combat. 

The  Egyptians  had  been  satisfied 
with  fheir  river  as  their  harbour ;  but 
when  the  advantages  of  a  more  ex- 
tended commercial  intercourse  wiUi 
Europe,  and  the  possibility  of  diverting 
the  coarse  of  the  lucrative  trade  with 
India  and  Arabia  from  Syria  to  Egjpt, 
were  oontemplated,  the  necessity  of  a 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  became 
evident ;  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  position  of  Rhaodtis  with  its  Isle  of 
Pharos  pdnted  it  out  as  a  proper  place 
for  establishing  the  projected  empo- 
rium of  the  East. 

Tradition  had  fixed  on  this  spot  as 
the  abode  of  the  &bulous  Proteus, 
called  by  Virgil  and  others  a  sea  god 
and  prophet,  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
a  king  of  Egypt ;  whose  pretended  ap- 
pearance under  various  forms  is  gravely 
attributed  by  Lucian  to  his  postares  in 
the  dance,  and  by  Diodorus  to  his 
knowledge  of  astrology,  or  to  the  sup- 
posed custom  of  the  king's  aswiming 
various  dresses  to  impose  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people.  Though,  after  all 
these  statements,  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  doubt,  which  is  the  great^t 
improbability,  the  story  or  the  explana- 
tion. 

After  his  conquest  of  Syria,  Alexan- 
der had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and,  by 
the  taking  of  Memphis,  had  secured  to 
himself  &e  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  Wmle  at  Memphis  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  visiting  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  African 
desert;  and  with  this  view  he  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  sea.  He  then 
followed  the  coast  westward  from  Ga- 
nopna.  until,  his  attention  being  struck 
with  a  spot  opposite  the  Isle  of  Pharos, 
he  stopped  to  examiae  its  position,  and 
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the  advantages  it  offered  as  a  naval 
station.  It  had  been  occasionally  used 
as  a  refuge  for  ships  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  Homer  had  mentioned  it 
as  a  watering-place  at  the  time  of  tho 
Trojan  war. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Idnes,  seeing  that  it  was  a 
spot  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Greeks,  ana  being  averse 
to  the  admission  of  strangers  (who 
were  then  frequently  pirates),  stationed 
a  garrison  there,  and  assigned  to  them 
as  a  permanent  abode  the  village  of 
Rhacotis,  which  was  afterwards  part 
of  Alexandria. 

-The  island  of  Pharos,**  says  the 
Qeographer,  ^'is  of  oblong  form,  stand- 
ing near  ^e  shore,  and  forming  by  its 
position  an  admirable  port.  The  coast 
here  curves  into  a  large  bay,  with  two 
promontories  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
on  its  eastern  and  western  extremities ; 
between  which  is  the  island,  furnish- 
ing a  barrier  in  the  middle  of  the  bay." 

This  island  was  afterwards  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  dyke,  and  on 
a  rock  close  to  its  extremityr  was  built 
the  fiimous  tower  of  Pharos. 

Alexander,  on  arriving  there,  seeing 
how  eligible  a  spot  this  natural  harbour 
offered  for  building  a  city,  lost  no  time 
in  making  arrangements  for  its  com- 
mencement. The  plan  was  drawn 
out,  and  Dinocrates,  the  architect,  was 
commissioned  to  build  the  new  city, 
which,  from  its  founder,  received  the 
name  of  Alexandria. 

•*  The  future  prosperity  of  this  city,** 
continues  the  Geographer,  -  is  reported 
to  have  been  foreshown  by  a  remarkable 
sign,  manifested  during  the  operation 
of  fixing  its  plan.  For  whilst  the  archi- 
tect was  marking  out  the  lines  upon 
the  ground,  the  ohalk  he  used  hap- 
pened to  be  exhausted,  upon  which 
the  king,  who  was  present  at  the  time, 
ordered  the  fiour  destined  for  the  work- 
men's food  to  be  employed  in  its  stead, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  complete  the 
outline  of  many  of  the  streets.  This 
occurrence  was  deemed  a  good  omen  ;'* 
and  previous  to  prosecuting  his  journey 
to  the  Oasis,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  commencement  of  this 
flourishing  city,  B.C.  323. 
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Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  says,  it  was  ^^  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great  on  the  African 
coast,  12  miles  from  the  Ganopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile^  on  the  Mareotic  Lake, 
which  was  formerly  called  Aiapotes; 
that  Dinochares,  an  architect  of  great 
celebrity,  laid  down  the  plan,  resem- 
bling the  shape  of  a  Macedonian 
mantle,  with  a  circular  border  full  of 
plaits,  and  projecting  into  comers  on 
the  right  and  left ;  the  fifth  part  of  its 
site  being  even  then  dedicated  to  the 
palace."  This  architect  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Dinocrates; 
and  is  the  same  who  rebuilt  the  famous 
temple  of  Ephesus,  after  its  destruction 
by  Eratoetratus,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut 
Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  the  king 
holding  in  one  hand  a  city  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  from  the  other  pour- 
ing a  copious  river  into  tilie  sea.  But 
the  naturaUst  gives  us  very  little  in- 
formation respecting  the  public  build- 
ings or  monuments  of  the  city. 

In  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander  is 
a  fabulous  stozy  of  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  related  by  the  people 
of  the  place,  who  pretended  its  com- 
mencement to  have  been  owing  to  '*  a 
vision,  wherein  a  greyheaded  old  man 
of  venerable  aspect  appeared  to  stand 
before  the  king  in  his  sleep,  and  to 
pronounce  these  words : — 

*  High  over  the  guliy  aea  the  PbariAn  Isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile/* 

*'  Upon  this  Alexander  repaired  to 
Pharos,  which  was  then  an  island, 
lyine  a  little  above  the  Ganopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  though  now  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  causeway.  Aa  soon  as 
he  saw  the  commodious  situation  of 
the  spot  opposite  the  island,  being  a 
neck  of  Iwd  of  a  suitable  breadth, 
with  a  great  lake  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  sea,  which  there  forms 
a  capacious  haven,  he  said,  *  Homer, 
besides  his  other  excellent  qualities, 
was  a  very  good  architect,'  and  ordered 
the  plan  of  the  city  to  be  drawn  cor- 
responding to  the  locality.    For  want 
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of  chalk,  the  soil  being  black,  they 
made  use  of  flour,  with  which  they 
drew  a  line  about  the  semicircular  bay 
that  forms  the  port.  This  was  again 
marked  out  with  straight  lines,  and 
the  form  of  the  city  resembled  that 
of  a  Macedonian  cloak.  While  Alex- 
ander was  pleasing  himself  with  this 
project,  an  infinite  number  of  birds 
of  several  kinds,  rising  suddenly,  like 
a  black  cloud  out  of  the  river  and  the 
lake,  devoured  all  the  flour  that  had 
been  used  in  marking  out  the  lines : 
at  which  omen  he  was  much  troubled, 
till  the  augurs  encouraged  him  to  pre- 
ceed,  by  observing  that  it  was  a  aijrn 
the  city  he  was  about  to  build  would 
enjoy  such  abundance  of  all  things 
that  it  would  contribute  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  many  nations.  He  there- 
fore commanded  the  workmen  to  go 
on,  while  he  went  to  visit  the  temple 
on  Jupiter  Ammon." 

Strabo,  whose  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria  has  been  already 
quoted,  gives  the  following  description 
of  it  when  he  visited  it  in  the  year 
24  B.O.,  24  years  after  the  passage  of 
Gffisar,  and  when  (Elius  Gallus  was 
prefect  of  Egypt.  **  Alexandria  pos- 
sesses," he  says,  "  advantages  of  more 
than  one  kind.  Two  seas  wash  it  on 
both  sides,  one  on  the  north,  denomi- 
nated the  Egyptian,  the  other  on  the 
south,  which  is  the  Lake  Marea,  oalled 
also  Mareotis.  The  latter  is  fed  by 
several  canals  from  the  Nile,  as  well 
ftom  above  as  from  the  sides ;  and  by 
it  many  more  things  are  brought  to 
Alexandria  than  by  the  sea,  so  that 
the  port  on  the  lake  side  is  richer 
than  that  on  the  coast.  By  this,  also, 
more  is  exported  from  Alexandria  than 
imported  into  it,  which  any  one  who  has 
been  at  Alexandria  and  Dicssarchia 
must  have  perceived,  in  looking  at 
the  merchant  ships  trading  to  and 
fro,  and  compcuring  the  cargoes  that 
enter  and  leave  those  two  harbours. 
Besides  the  wealth  that  pours  in  on 
either  side,  both  by  the  seaport  and 
the  lake,  the  salubrity  of  the  air 
should  also  be  noticed,  which  is  caused 
by  the  peninsular  situation  of  the 
place,  ana  by  the  opportune  rising  of 
the  Nile,     Other  cities  situate^   ou 
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lakes  hATO  a  heavy  and  toffocating 
atmoephere  daring  the  summer  heat^ 
and,  in  ooneequence  of  the  evaporation 
caused  by  the  sun,  the  banks  of  those 
hdces  beooming  marshy,  a  noxious  ex- 
halation is  generated,  which  produces 
pestilential  fevers;  but  at  Alexandria 
the  immdaticm  of  the  Nile  fills  the 
lake  in  the  summer  season,  and,  by 
prerenting  its  beooming  marshy,  efieo- 
tuallT  checks  any  unwholesome  vapours. 
At  dhat  time,  also,  the  Eteaan  winds, 
blowing  from  the  northward,  and 
pasing  over  so  much  sea,  secure  to 
the  Alexandrians   a  most   delightful 
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"  The  site  of  the  city  has  the  form 
of  a  (Macedonian)  mantle,  whose  two 
longest  sides  are  bathed  by  water  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  30  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  is  7  or  8  stadia,  with  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  the  lake  on  the  other. 
The  whole  is  intersected  with  spacious 
ftreets,  through  which  horses  and 
chariots  pass  freely;  but  two  are  of 
greater  breadtii  than  the  rest,  being 
upwards  of  a  plethrum  wide,  and  these 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Its  temples,  grand  public  buildings, 
and  palaoes  occupy  a  fourth  or  a  third 
of  the  whole  extent:  for  -every  suo- 
cessiTe  king,  aspiring  to  the  honour  of 
embellishing  these  consecrated  monu- 
ments, added  something  of  his  own 
to  what  already  existed.  All  these 
parts  are  not  only  connected  with 
each  other,  but  with  the  port  and  the 
buildings  that  stand  outside  of  it. 

**  F&it  of  the  palace  is  called  the 
muaeiim.  It  has  corridors,  a  court, 
and  a  very  large  mansion,  in  which  is 
the  banqneting-room  of  those  learned 
men  who  belong  to  it.  This  society 
has  a  public  treasury,  and  is  superin- 
tended by  a  president,  one  of  the 
priesthood  whose  office,  having  been 
establidied  by  the  Ptolemies,  continues 
under  Cesar. 

**  Another  portion  of  the  palace  is 
called  Soma  (*  the  body '),  which  con- 
tains within  its  circuit  ^e  tombs  of 
the  kings,  and  of  Alexander.  For 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  took  the 
body  of  Alexander  from  Perdiccas, 
while  on  its  removal  from  Babylon ;  and 
having  carried  it  to  Egypt,  buried  it 


at  Alexandria,  where  it  still  remains. 
But  it  is  no  longer  in  the  same  coffin ; 
for  the  present  one  is  of  glass,  and  tho 
ori^nal,  which  was  of  gold,  was  stolen 
by  Ptolemy  sumamed  &)cce8  {Kokktis) 
and  Parisactus  (Ilapciirairrot),  though 
his  immediate  fall  prevented  his  bene- 
fiting by  the  robbery. 

**  On  the  right  as  you  sail  into  the 
great  harbour  are  the  island  and  tower 
of  Pharos;  on  the  left,  rocks,  and 
the  promontory  of  Lochias,  where*  the 
palace  stands ;  and,  as  you  advance,  on 
the  left,  contiguous  to  the  buildings 
at  the  Lochias,  are  the  iimer  palaces, 
which  have  various  compartments  and 
groves.  Below  them  is  a  secret  and 
closed  port,  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  kiuRS,  and  the  Isle  of  Antirhodus, 
which  lies  before  the  artificial  port, 
with  a  palace  and  a  small  harbour.  It 
has  received  this  name  as  if  it  were 
a  rival  of  Rhodes.  Above  this  is  the 
theatre,  then  the  Posidium,  a  certain 
cove  sweeping  round  from  what  is 
called  the  Emporium,  with  a  templo 
of  Neptune.  Antony,  having  made  a 
mole  in  this  part  projecting  still  further 
into  the  port,  erected  at  its  extremity 
a  palace,  which  he  named  Timoniuni. 
This  he  did  at  the  end  of  his  career, 
when  he  had  been  deserted  by  hid 
friends,  after  his  misfortunes  at  Actium, 
and  had  retired  to  Alexandria,  in- 
tending to  lead  a  secluded  life  there, 
and  imitate  the  example  of  Timon. 
Beyond  are  the  Gsesarium  and  empo- 
rium (market),  the  recesses,  and  the 
docks,  extending  to  the  Heptastadium. 
All  these  are  in  the  great  harbour. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  Hepta- 
stadium is  the  port  of  Eunostus ;  and 
above  this  is  an  artificial  or  excavated 
one,  called  Kibotus  (the  basin),  which 
has  also  docks.  A  navigable  canal 
runs  into  it  from  the  lake  Al^reotis, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  town  ex- 
tends beyond  (to  the  W.  of)  this  canal. 
Further  on  are  the  Necropolis  and  tho 
suburbs,  where  there  are  many  gar- 
dens and  tombs,  with  apartments  set 
apart  for  embalming  the  dead.  Within 
(to  the  E.  of )  the  canal  are  the  Sera- 
peum,  and  other  ancient  fanes,  deserted 
since  the  erection  of  the  temples  at 
Nicopolis,  where  also  the  amphitheatre 
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and  fitadinm  are  situated,  and  where 
the  quinquennial  games  are  celebrated ; 
the  old  establishments  being  now  in 
little  repute.  The  city,  indeed,  to 
speak  briefly,  is  filled  wiUi  ornamental 
buildings  and  temples,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  which  is  the  Gymnasium,  with 
porticoes  in  the  interior,  measuring 
upwards  of  a  stade.  There,  too,  are 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  groves;  and 
in  this  direction  stands  the  Panium, 
nn  artificial  height  of  a  conical  form, 
like  a  stone  tumulus,  with  a  spiral 
ascent.  From  its  summit  the  whole 
city  may  be  seen,  stretching  on  all 
sides  below. 

**From  the  Necropolis  a  street  ex- 
tends the  whole  way  to  the  Ganopio 
gate,  passing  by  the  Gymnasium,  be- 
yond are  the  Hippodrome  and  other 
buildings,  reaching  to  the  Oanopio 
canal.  After  going  out  (of  the  city) 
by  the  Hippodrome,  you  come  to  Nlco- 
polis,  built  by  the  sea-side,  not  less 
than  three  stades  distant  from  Alex- 
nudria.  Augustus  GsBsar  ornamented 
this  place,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
there  defeated  the  partisans  of  Antony, 
and  captured  the  city  in  his  advance 
from  that  spot." 

The  circumference  of  ancient  Alex- 
andria is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
15m.;  and  we  have  seen  that  Strabo 
gives  it  a  diameter  of  80  stadia,  or  as 
Diodorus  says,  a  length  of  40  stadia. 
The  epithet  "beautiM"  is  twice  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Athenieus ;  and  we  may 
judge  of  its  magnificence  from  the 
fact  l^at  the  Bomans  themselves  con- 
sidered it  inferior  only  to  their  own 
capital. 

^*  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia  and 
India,"  says  Gibbon,  "flowed  through 
the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the  capital 
and  provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness 
was  unknown.  Some  were  employed 
in  blowing  of  glass,  otheHB  in  weaving 
of  linen;  others,  again,  in  manufac- 
turing the  papyrus.  Either  sex,  and 
every  age,  was  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  industry,  nor  did  even  the  olind  or 
the  lame  want  occupation  suited  to 
their  condition.  But  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  a  various  mixture  of  na- 
tions, united  the  vanity  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  Greeks  with  the  super- 


stition and  obstinaoyof  the  Egyptians. 
The  most  trifling  occasion,  a  transient 
scarcity  of  flesh  or  lentils,  the  neglect  of 
an  accustomed  salutation,  a  mistake  of 
precedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even 
a  religious  dispute,  were  at  any  time 
sufficient  to  kindle  a  sedition  among 
that  vast  multitude,  whose  resentments 
were  furious  and  implacable." 

Such  was  Alexandria  under  thePtole-^ 
mies  and  the  Caesars,  a  world-renowned* 
dty  of  500,000  souls,  adorned  with  the 
arts  of  Greece  and  the  wealth  of 
Egypt ;  its  schools  of  learning  far  out- 
shone anything  that  Heliopolis  had 
ever  boasted  of,  and  Thebes  and 
Memphis  in  their  palmiest  days  had 
never  presented  so  much  luxury  and 
magnificence.  But  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century  its  splendour 
and  renown  began  to  wane,  ana  all  that 
we  know  of  its  history  from  that  period 
is  nothing  but  a  sad  picture  of  decay. 
Constant  revolts — arising  sometimes 
from  political,  sometimes  from  religious 
causes— necessitated  severe  measures 
of  repression,  which  gradually  brought 
about  its  ruin.  But  notwithstanding 
the  disasters  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed,  especially  in  the  reigns  of 
Aurelian  and  Theodosius,  and  &e  de- 
struction of  many  of  its  most  magnifi- 
cent public  buildings,  it  must  still 
have  been  a  wonderftd  city  when  Amer 
took  it,  in  a.d.  641,  after  a  siege  of  14 
months ;  for  that  general,  in  his  letter 
tu  the  Caliph  Omar,  informing  him  of 
the  conqui^  he  had  made,  says  that 
he  had  found  there  4000  palaces,  a 
like  number  of  baths,  400  places  of 
amusement,  and  12,000  gardens,  and 
that  one  quarter  alone  was  occupied 
by  40,000  Jews. 

The  conuneroe  of  Alexandria^  which 
was  the  great  source  of  its  wealth,  had 
been  for  some  time  on  the  decline,  but 
after  this  great  conquest  it  decreased 
so  rapidly,  and  the  city  consequently 
shranJE  so  much  in  size  and  importanoe. 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  nmth  cen- 
tury, Ahmed-ebn-Tooloon  pulled  down 
the  old  walls,  and  built  new  ones  of 
an  extent  more  adapted  to  the  city*s 
diminished  limits.  What  little  pro- 
sperity it  still  enjoyed  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  discovery  of  the  Capo 


ite  to  India;  and  the  oonqaeflt  of 
Tpt  by  the  Turks  gave  the  final 
iw.  In  1777  the  traveller  Savary 
imated  the  Turkish  population  of 
ezandiia  at  only  6000  souls,  living 
miaemble  dwelliaes,  built  on  the 
iplafltBdium,  ^e  width  of  which  had 
?n  gradually  increased  by  the  dStrU 
the  ancient  city.  The  Arab  part  of 
i  modem  city  still  occupies  the  same 
s.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
Ltuiy  Alexandna  and  its  neighbour- 
ed was  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
iween  France  and  Sngland  for 
>iemacy  in  the  East.  ISoon  after 
>hanimed  Ali  began  to  rule  Egypt 
turned  his  attention  to  the  restora- 
Q  of  its  ancient  capital,  more  espe- 
Uy  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
lavy.  New  buildings  sprang  up  in 
ny  direction;  the  Frank  quarter 
B  developed,  and  such  an  impulse 
Bn  to  the  place  in  every  way  by 
a  and  his  suooeesors,  that  at  the 
isent  day  the  population  is  reckoned 
noore  than  200,000  souls.  Itsbecom- 
;  the  centre  of  steam  CGmmunication 
ween  Europe  and  India,  and  the 
ncipal  station  on  the  Overland 
ite,  nas  b^n  one  great  cause  of  the 
lid  progress  it  ^  made  of  late 
us ;  and  though  some  of  the  traffic 
y  be  diverted  from  its  ports  to  Port 
id  and  the  Suez  Canal,  the  improve- 
nt  now  being  made  in  the  harbour, 
i  the  iiBMnlities  for  transhipment  and 
ick  and  easy  passage  by  rail  to  Suez, 
11  always  prevent  its  being  com- 
>tely  put  on  one  side  in  the  commer- 
1  dinliiigs  of  the  East  and  West; 
ile  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  itself,  so 
»idly  increasiDg  in  importance  and 
eni,  it  must  ever  remain  the  most 
:ural  and  commodious  emporimn. 
i  study  of  the  topography  of  modem 
^zaadria  would  be  as  auli  and  unin- 
Qsting  as  that  of  the  ancient  city  is 
tractive  and  entertaining.  The 
ncipal  public  buildings  stand  on  the 
linsula  of  Bas  et  Teen,  the  old 
tnd  of  Pharos :  the  town  is  built  on 
)  isthmus  which  connects  that  pen- 
ula  with  the  mainland,  and  wliich 
merly  was  only  the  artificial  dyke 
led  the  Heptastadium :  constant 
cumulation  of  soil  and  ruins  have 
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made  its  present  width.  Gradually, 
however,  houses  are  being  built  on  the 
mainland,  where  the  old  city  stood. 
The  Arab  quarter,  extending  from  the 
harbour  to  the  Great  Square,  is  an 
agglomeration  of  dirty,  narrow,  and 
tortuous  streets,  without  a  single  object 
of  interest,  and  the  bazaars  in  it  are 
mean  and  ill-provided.  In  the  Frank 
quarter  are  some  well-built  houses  and 
good  shops,  and  when  the  streets  are 
properly  paved  this  part  of  the  town 
may  heit  comparison  with  many 
Italian  ones. 

Eliot  Warburton  wrote  the  following 
description  of  Alexandria  more  than 
20  years  a^,  and  though  the  city  has 
increased  smoe  then  in  size  and  popu- 
lation, the  contrast  he  draws  is  as  vivid 
as  ever : — 

"^  It  has  been  traly  said  that  the 
ancient  dty  has  bequeathed  nothing 
but  its  ruins  and  its  name  to  the 
modem  Alexandria.  Though  earth 
and  sea  remain  unchanged,  imagina- 
tion can  scarcely  find  a  place  for  the 
ancient  walls,  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  vast  streets,  through  the 
viBta  of  whose  marble  porticoes  the 
galleys  on  Lake  Mareotis  exdianged 
signals  with  those  upon  the  sea;  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Serapis,  on  its 
platform  of  one  hundred  steps;  the 
four  thousand  palaces,  and  the  homes 
of  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
All  that  is  now  visible  within  the 
shranken  and  mouldering  walls  is  a 
piebald  town,  one  half  European,  with 
its  regular  houses,  tall,  and  white,  and 
stiff':  the  other  half  Oriental,  with  its 
mud-coloured  buildings  and  terraced 
roofs,  varied  with  fat  mosques  and  lean 
minarets.  The  suburbs  are  encrusted 
with  the  wretehed  hovels  of  the  Arab 
poor;  and  immense  mounds  and  tracts  of 
mbbish  occupy  the  wide  space  between 
the  city  and  ite  walls :  all  beyond 
is  a  dreary  waste.  Yet  this  is  the  site 
Alexander  selected  from  lus  wide  domi- 
nions, and  which  Napoleon  pronounced 
to  be  unrivalled  in  importance.  Here 
luxury  and  literature,  the  epicurean 
and  the  Christian,  philoaoj^y  and 
commerce,  once  dwelt  together.  Ueie 
stood  the  great  library  of  antiquity  : 
'the  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men 
K  8 
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held  wise.'  Here  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures  expanded  into  Greek  under  the 
hands  of  the  Septoagint  Here  Gleo- 
patm,  *  Yainqueur  des  vBinqueurs  du 
monde/  revelled  with  her  Boman  oon- 
qneron.  Here  St.  Mark  preached  the 
toith,  upon  which  Origen  attempted 
to  refine ;  and  here  Athanasius  neld 
warlike  controversy.  Here  Amer  con- 
quered, and  here  Aberorombie  fell." 

2.  Pbinoepal  Ancient  Bxtildinob. — 
The  Pharo$,  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  the  well-known  tower 
or  lighthouse,  whose  name  continues 
to  be  applied  to  similar  structures  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  a  square  building 
of  white  nutrble,  several  stories  high ; 
each  successive  story  diminished  in 
sisEe  towards  the  top,  and  bad  a  gallery 
runniDg  round  it  supported  on  the 
outer  circle  of  the  story  beneath  :  the 
staircases  inside  were  of  such  a  gentle 
incline  that  horses  and  chariots  could 
easily  ascend  them;  a  peculiarity  of 
which  the  round  tower  of  the  Gastle  of 
Amboise  in  France  presents  a  similar 
instance.  The  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  800  talents,  which,  if  in  Attic 
money,  is  about  155,0002.  sterling,  or 
double  that  sum  if  computed  \>j  the 
talent  of  Alexandria.  It  was  built  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whose 
magnanimity  in  allowing  the  name  of 
the  architect  to  be  inscribed  upon  so 
great  a  work,  instead  of  his  own,  is 
highly  commended  by  Pliny.  The  in- 
scription ran  in  these  words :  **  Sostra- 
tus  of  Gnidos,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes, 
to  the  Saviour  Gk>ds,  for  those  who 
travel  by  sea."  But,  besides  the  im- 
probability of  the  kine  allowiog  an 
architect  to  enjoy  the  sole  merit  of  so 
great  a  work,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Lucian  for  believing  that  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  was  affixed  to  the  Pharos, 
instead  of  that  of  Sostratus,  the  ori- 
ginal inscription  having  been — '*  King 
Ptolemy  to  the  Saviour  Gods,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  travel  by  sea." 
Sostratus,  however,  to  secure  the  glory 
to  himself  in  foture  ages,  carved  the 
former  inscription  on  the  stone,  and 
that  of  Ptolemy  on  stucco,  which  he 
placed  over  it;  so  that  in  process 
of  time,  when   the  stucco  fell,  the 


only  record  was  that  of  the  deceiifol 
architect.  According  to  the  Arab 
historian  Abd-el-Atif,  this  wonderAil 
structure  was  still  existing  in  the  13th 
century,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now 
to  be  seen. 

The  Pharos  itself  stood  on  a  rock 
close  to  the  K.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  with  which 
it  communicated  by  means  of  a  wall, 
and  the  island  was  also  joined  to  the 
shore  by  a  large  causeway,  called, 
from  its  length  of  seven  stades,  the 
Heptattadium,  It  was  already  con- 
structed, as  Josephus  shows,  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  Ptolemy,  which 
therefore  implies  that  it  was  the  work 
either  of  Philadelpus  himself,  or  his 
father  Soter,  and  not  of  Cleopatra,  as 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  supposes;  who 
even  attributes  to  the  same  princess 
the  erection  of  the  Pharos  itself. 
These  erroneous  notions  of  the  his- 
torian may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  traaition  of  some  repairs  made 
by  Cleopatra,  after  the  Alexandrian 
war.  .  The  causeway  was  similar  to 
that  of  Tyre;  and  though,  by  con- 
necting the  island  with  tiie  shore,  it 
formed  a  separation  between  the  two 
ports,  it  did  not  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation fix>m  one  to  the  other,  two 
bridges  being  left  for  this  purpose, 
beneath  which  boats  and  small  vessels 
might  freely  pass.  As  the  Heptasta- 
dium  served  for  an  aqueduct  as  well 
as  a  road  to  the  Pharos,  it  is  probable 
that  the  openings  were  arched;  and 
the  mention  of  these  passages  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  difference  of 
nameapplied  to  tbecauseway  by  ancient 
writers ;  some,  as  Strabo,  calling  it  a 
mole,  and  others  a  bridge,  connecting 
the  Pharos  with  the  town. 

The  name  of  this  causeway  was  de- 
rived from  its  length  of  7  stadia,  about 
f  of  a  mile,  or  4270  English  feet,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  distance  from  the 
shore  to  the  island. 

The  old  lighthouse  of  Alexandria 
still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pharos. 

The  form  of  the  Heptastadium  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  in  consequence  of 
the  modem  buildinpfs  liaving  en- 
croached upon  it ;   but  its  length  of 
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itadia,  or,  ae  C«0Ar  raokona,  900 
iCB,  may  be  readily  made  out,  in 
asnring  ftam  the  rite  of  the  old 
raoenio  wall  behind  the  Frank  onar- 
.  And,  though  its  breadth  has  oeen 
latly  increased  by  the  accumulation 
earth  on  which  the  modem  town 
nds,  a  line  drawn  from  the  rite  of 
kt  wall,  or  from  Fort  Gafiarelli,  to 
at  was  properly  the  island  of  Pharos, 
old  probably  mark  its  exact  pori- 
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rhe  Miueum  founded  by  Ptolemy 
ier  was  a  noble  institution,  which 
ided  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Alex- 
Iria ;  and  from  which  issued  those 
n  of  learning  who  have  so  many 
imson  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
posterity.  It  was  to  this  school  of 
ilusophy  that  the  onoe  renowned 
Ic^  c^  Heliopdls  transferred  its 
)atation;  and  that  Teneroble  city, 
iich  had  been  the  resort  of  the  sages 
Aincient  Greece,  ceded  to  Alexandria 
)  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  learn- 
r,  and  the  reporitory  of*  the  "  wisdom 
the  Egyptians."  Science,  litera- 
'e,  and  every  branch  of  philosophy 
itinued  to  flourish  there  for  many  a 
aeration ;  foreigners  repaired  thither, 
study  and  profit  by  *"  the  instruction 
every  kind  for  which  its  schools  were 
^blished;"  and  the  names  of  Euclid, 
atosthenes,  Hipparcbus,  Gtesibius, 
d  the  elder  and  younger  Heron, 
emens,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Ammo- 
us,  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hyjpatia, 
ed  a  brilliant  lostre  over  the  Greek 
mtal  of  Egypt. 

To  its  strictly  secular  character  as 
Gredc  philosophical  institution,  en- 
ely  unconnected  with  either  the 
icient  Egyptian  or  Christian  reli- 
ms,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
et  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild 
rrago  of  nonsense  which  at  one  time 
icumbered  the  speculations  of  Alex- 
idrian  philosophy,  its  schools  of 
tronomy,  geology,  phyric,  and  various 
aoches  of  science,  maintained  their 
puiation  till  the  period  of  the  Arab 
inquest 

Attached  to  the  Museum  was  the 
mous  library,  also  founded  by  Pto- 
my  Soter,  and  to  which  so  many 
iditions  were  made  by  his  successor, 


Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  that  already  at 
the  death  of  the  latter  it  contained  no 
less  than  1 00,000  volumes.  No  pains 
were  spared  in  adding  to  this  collection. 
A  copy  of  every  known  work  was 
reputed  to  be  deporited  there,  and  it 
was  amongst  them  that  the  Sentuagint 
translation  of  the  Bible,  made  oy  order 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  was  placed. 
Of  the  arrangements  respecting  this 
translation,  and  the  reception  of  his 
countrymen,  Josephus  gives  an  inte- 
resting account;  but,  always  ready 
to  show  the  great  importance  of  the 
Jews,  he  forgets  probability  in  this  as 
in  many  other  instances,  and  informs 
us  that  each  of  the  seventy-two  inter- 
preters received  three  talents.  This, 
if  computed  in  Alexandrian  money, 
amounts  to  3100^  sterling,  making  a 
total  of  223,2002. ;  a  sum  which  not 
even  the  supposed  munificence  of  a 
Ptolemy  can  render  credible ;  and  some 
are  inclined,  with  Prideaux,  to  com- 
pute the  amount  still  higher,  even  at 
two  millions  of  our  money. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Ptole- 
mies were  always  so  liberally  disposed, 
or  so  scrupulous  in  their  way  of  ob- 
taining additions  to  their  library ;  and 
though  they  spared  no  expense  in 
sending  competent  persons  into  distant 
countries  to  purchase  books,  much 
tyranny  and  mjustice  were  resorted 
to,  when  they  oould  bring  their  pos- 
sessors within  their  reach,  or  wnen 
other  states  were  generous  enoueh  to 
send  them  an  original  work.  All  books 
brought  into  the  country  were  seized, 
and  sent  to  the  Library ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  transcribed,  the 
eopte«  were  retnmed  to  the  owners,  the 
originals  being  deporited  in  the  library. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  even  went  so  far 
as  to  Dorrow  the  works  of  iElschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  from  the 
Atnenians,and  onlv  returned  the  copies 
he  had  caused  to  be  transcribed  in  as 
beautiful  a  manner  as  posrible,  pre- 
senting them,  in  lieu  of  the  original, 
15  talents,  or  about  29062.  sterling. 

The  library  of  the  Museum  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  during  the  war 
of  Julius  GiBsar  with  the  Alexandrians. 
For,  in  order  to  prevent  his  aggressors 
cutting  off  his  communication  with  the 
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eea,  being  obliged  to  set  fire  to  the 
Egyptian,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  his  own, 
fleet,  the  flames  accidentaUy  caught 
some  of  the  houses  on  the  port,  and, 
spreading  thence  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Bruchion,  burnt  the  library,  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  the  whole  of  the 
Museum  and  the  adjoining  buildings. 
The  Museum  itself  escaped,  but  the 
famous  library,  consisting  of  400,000 
volumes,  which  had  cost  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  for  ages  to  collect, 
was  lost  for  eyer ;  and  in  it  doubtless 
some  very  valuable  works  of  antiquity, 
many  of  whose  names  may  even  be 
unknown  to  us. 

The  Museum  stood,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Bruchion.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  a  very  large 
building,  attached  to  the  palace,  sur- 
rounded by  an  exterior  peristyle,  or 
corridor,  for  walking;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  philosophers  frequently 
taught  beneath  this  covered  space,  as 
in  the  stoa  of  Athens,  or  in  the  grove 
of  Academus.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
point  out  with  any  precision  its  exact 
site. 


The  Serapeum,  or  Serapeion,  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  re- 
ported by  Plutarch  and  others,  for 
the  reception  of  the  statue  of  8e- 
rapis,  a  foreign  deity  whose  worship 
was  introduced  from  Sinope.  It  stood 
in  that  pert  of  the  citv  which  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  Bhaco- 
tis,  the  predecessor  of  Alexandria^ 
and  was  embellished  with  such  magni- 
ficence that  Ammianus  Maroellmus 
pronounces  it  unequalled  by  any 
building  in  the  world,  except  the 
Capitol  at  Kome.  It  appears  not  only 
to  nave  contained  the  temple  of  the 
deity,  but  to  have  consisted,  like  the 
Museum,  of  several  distinct  parts,  such 
as  a  library  and  peristylar  halls,  adorned 
with  beautiful  works  of  art. 

The  Serapeum  subsisted  long  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Egypt,  as  the  last  hold  of  the  Pagans 
of  Alexandria.  Nor  did  it  lose  its 
importance,  as  Strabo  would  lead  us 
to  suppose,  from  the  number  of  rival 
temples,  or  the  increasing  consequenoe 


of  Kioopolis;  and  it  continued  to  bo 
their  chief  resort  until  finally  demo- 
lished by  order  of  Theodosius,  a.d.  389, 
when  the  votaries  of  the  cross  entirely 
subverted  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt. 
M.  Ampere  says,  ^*  Le  SSrapeum  etait 
le  Palladium  de  la  religion  Egyptienne, 
et  de  la  philosophie  Grecque.  A 
r^poque  de  sa  destruction  u  repre- 
sentaitralliancequetoutesdeux  avaient 
fini  par  former  contre  Tennemi,  la  reli- 
gion Chretienne."  The  bxulding  and 
its  destruction  are  thus  described  by 
Gibbon.  The  temple  of  iSerapis, 
'*  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  Capitol,  was  erected  on 
the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial 
mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
city;  and  the  interior  cavity  was 
strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  dis- 
tributed into  vaults  and  subterraneous 
apartments.  The  consecrated  build- 
ings were  surrounded  by  a  quadran- 
gular portico:  the  stately  halls,  the 
exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  arts;  and  the  treasures 
of  ancient  learning  were  preserved  in 
the  famous  Alexandrian  library, 
which  had  arisen  vrith  new  ^lendour 
&om  its  ashes." 

But  in  progress  of  time  the  animo- 
sity of  the  Christians  was  directed 
against  this  edifice;  the  *^ pious  indig- 
nation of  Theophilus"  could  no  longer 
tolerate  the  honours  paid  to  Serapis; 
'^and  the  insults  which  he  offered  to 
an  ancient  chapel  of  Bacchus  convinced 
the  Pagans  that  he  meditated  a  more 
important  and  dangerous  enterprise. 
In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt, 
the  slightest  provocation  was  sufficient 
to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  votaries 
of  Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers 
were  much  inferior  to  those  of  their 
antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  philosopher  Olympius, 
who  exhorted  them  to  die  in  defence 
of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  These  Pa- 
gan fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the 
temple,  or  rather  forti-ess  of  Serapis^ 
repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sal- 
lies and  a  resolute  defence,  and,  by  the 
inhuman  cruelties  which  they  exer- 
cised on  their  Christian  prisoners,  ol>- 
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cd  the  last  oonflolatian  of  despair. 
!  efforts  of  the  pradent  magistrate 
e  uaefnlly  exerted  for  the  establish- 
Lt  of  a  trace,  till  the  answer  of 
iodosivs  shonld  detenniDe  the  &te 
^erapis.  The  two  parties  assembled 
tiout  arms  in  the  prinoipal  square ; 

the  iizqieriBl  rescript  was  publicly 
]«  But  when  a  sentence  of  destruc- 
L  against  the  idols  of  Alexandria 
I  proDOimced,  the  Christians  set' up 
[lout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst 

unfortunate  Pagans,  whose  fury 
[  giren  way  to  consternation,  retired 
li  hasty  and  silent  steps,  and  eluded, 
^heir  flight  or  obscurity,  the  resent- 
it  of  their  enemies.  TheophUus 
ceeded  to  demolish  the  temple  of 
ipis,  without  any  other  difficulties 
Q  those  which  he  found  in  the 
ght  and  solidity  of  the  materials; 

these  obstaoles  proved  so  insupe- 
le,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
foundations,  and  to  content  himself 
li  reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a 
p  of  rubbish ;  a  part  of  which  was 
1  afterwards  cleared  a?ray,  to  make 
n  for  a  church,  erected  in  honour 

he  Christian  martyrs The 

wsal  statue  of  Scrapie  was  involved 
he  ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion, 
^reat  number  of  plates  of  different 
bale,  artificially  joined  together, 
ipoaed  the  majestic  figure  of  the 
ty,  who  touched  on  either  side  the 
is  of  the  sanctuary.  The  huge 
L  was  overthrown  and  broken  to 
oes;  and  the  parts  of  Serapis  were 
ominiously  dragged  through  the 
)et8  of  Alexandria." 
[*he  library  of  the  Berapeum  was 
roely  less  fiunons  than  tnat  of  the 
[seum.  Of  the  700,000  volumes  of 
ich  ^e  Alexandrian  library  as  a 
Die  consisted,  300,000  were  in  the 
apeom.  This  number  included  the 
1,000  volumes  belonging  to  the 
Lgs  of  Pergamus,  and  presented  to 
opatia  by  Marc  Antony.  It  was  to 
ivent  the  increase  of  the  Pergamus 
nry  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  forbade 
>  exportation  of  the  Egyptian  papy- 

on  which  the  volumes  contained 
it  were  written,  whereupon  "the 
^iera  employed  by  Eumenes,  king  of 
rgamus,  wrote   their  books  upon 
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sheepskins,  which  were  called  Charta 
Pergamena,  or  parchment,  from  the 
name  of  the  city  in  which  they  were 
written.  Thus  our  own  two  words, 
parchment  from  Pergamug,  and  paper 
horn  papyrtu,  remain  as  zaonuments 
of  the  rivalry  in  bookmakin  g  between 
the  two  kings. 

The  collection  in  the  Serapeum  was 
also  exposed  to  severe  losses,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  during  the  troubles 
that  occurred  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Many  of  the  books  are  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  on  those  occa- 
sions, particularly  at  the  time  when 
the  Serapeum  was  attacked  by  the 
Christians;  and  Orosius  sajrs  he  was 
at  that  time  a  witness  of  its  empty 
shelves.  We  may,  however,  conclude 
that  these  losses  were  afterwards  in 
some  degree  repaired,  and  the  number 
of  its  volumes  still  further  increased ; 
though  later  contributions  were  pro- 
bably not  of  the  same  importance  as 
those  of  an  earlier  period :  and  Gibbon 
goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that,  if  the 
Ubrary  was  really  destroyed  by  Amer, 
its  content  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  age  when  religious  con- 
troversy constituted  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  Alexandiians.  '*And/' 
adds  the  historian,  *^  if  the  ponderous 
mass  of  Arian  and  Mmiophysite  con- 
troversy were  indeed  consumed  in  the 
public  baths,  a  philosopher  may  allow, 
with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind." 
But,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  Serapeum,  during  those 
tumults  which  ruined  so  many  of  the 
monuments  of  Alexandria,  which  con- 
verted every  public  building  into  a 
citadel,  and  subjected  the  whole  city 
to  the  horrors  of  internal  war,  many, 
doubtless,  of  the  ancient  volumes  still 
remained  within  its  precincts ;  and  the 
Caliph  Omar  will-  for  ever  bear  the 
odium  of  having  devoted  to  destruction 
that  library,  whose  numerous  volumes 
are  said  to  have  sufiiced  for  six  months 
for  the  use  of  the  4000  baths  of  this 
immense  city. 

It  is  related  of  John  the  Gramma* 
rian,  the  last  disciple  of  Aramonius, 
Burnamed  Philoponus  from  his  labo- 
rious studies  of  grammar  and  philo- 
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Bophy,  that  having  been  admitted  to 
the  friendship  of  Amer,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Galiph  Omar,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  hiB  intimacy  with  the  Arab 
general  to  intercede  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  library  of  the  captured  city, 
which  *' alone,  among  the  spoils  of 
Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropriated 
by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the  con- 
qneror.  Amrou  (Amer)  was  inclined 
to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  grammarian, 
but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  ab'en- 
ate  the  minutest  object  without  the 
consent  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  answer 
of  Omar,  inspired  by  the  ignorance  of 
a  fanatic,  *if  these  writings  of  the 
Greeks  agree  with  the  Book  of  God, 
they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  per- 
nicious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed,' " 
doomed  them  to  destruction.  ■  Such  was 
the  sentence  said  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  impetuous  Omar.  The 
Moslems,  however,  to  this  day,  deny 
its  truth;  and  Gibbon  observes,  that 
**  the  solitary  report  of  a  stiiEmger 
(Abulpharagius),  who  wrote  at  the 
end  01  600  years,  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence 
of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date, 
both  Christians,  both  natives  of  £gypt, 
and  the  most  ancient  of  whom,  the 
patriarch  Eutychus,  has  amply  de- 
scribed the  conquest  of  Alexandria." 
But  the  admission  of  some  Arab 
writers,  cited  by  the  learned  De  Sacy 
in  his  notes  on  Abd-el-Atif,  seems  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  Omar's  vandal- 
ism; the  authorities  of  Makrizi  and 
Abd-el-Atif  are  of  considerable  weight, 
notwitlistanding  the  silence  even  of 
contemporary  Christian  annalists;  and 
whilst  we  regret  the  destruction  of  this 
library,  we  may  wish,  with  M.  Rey 
Dussueil,  that  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria had  happened  half  or  a  whole 
century  later;  when,  instead  of  de- 
stroyers, the  Arabs  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  preservers  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. 

The  Gmsoareum  or  temple  of  CflBsar,  is 
marked  by  the  two  obelisks  (called 
Cleopatra's  Needles),  which  Pliny  tells 
us  ^^  stood  on  the  port  at  the  temple 
of  CiBsar/'  Near  this  spot,  according 
to  Stiabo,  was  the  palace  of  the  kings 


on  the  point  called  Lochias,  on  the 
left  of  the  great  harbour,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  headland  behind  the  mo- 
dern Pharillon.  The  tombs  of  the 
kings,  also,  stood  in  this  district,  and 
formed  part  of  the  palace  under  the 
name  of  ^^Sdma."  In  this  enclosure 
the  Ptolemies  were  buried,  as  well  aa 
the  founder  of  the  city,  whoso  body, 
having  been  brought  to  Egypt,  and 
kept  at  Memphis  while  the  tomb  was 
preparing,  was  taken  thence  to  Alex- 
andria, and  deposited  in  the  royal 
cemetery. 

Arab  tradition  has  long  continued 
to  record  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
Alexander;  and  Leo  Africanus  men- 
tions a  *'  small  edifice  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  mounds  of  Alexander, 
built  like  a  chapel,  remarkable  for  the 
tomb  where  the  body  of  the  great 
prophet  and  king,  Alexander,  is  pre- 
served. It  is  highly  honoured  by  the 
Moslems;  and  a  great  conooursQ  of 
strangers  from  foreign  lands  who,  with 
feelings  of  religious  veneration,  visit 
this  tomb,  often  leave  there  many  cha- 
ritable donations."  The  building  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Alexander,  was  fotmd  by  Mr.  Stoddart 
amidst  the  mounds  of  the  old  city.  It 
resembles  an  ordinarv  Sheykh's  tomb, 
and  is  near  the  bath  to  the  west  of 
the  road  leading  from  the  Frank  quar- 
ter to  the  Pompey's  Pillar  Gate.  But 
its  position  does  not  agree  with  the 
"  Soma,"  according  to  Strabo's  account ; 
and  the  authority  of  Arab  tradition 
cannot  always  be  trusted. 

The  sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been 
looked  upon  by  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria as  the  tomb  of  Iscander,  was 
taken  by  the  French  from  the  mosk  of 
Athanasius,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum :  but  as  the  hieroglyphics  on 
it  prove  it  to  have  belonged  to  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  its  authenticity 
must  be  considered  as  more  than 
doubtful. 

The  Island  of  Antirhoduiy  the  PoH- 
dium,  the  Timonium^  the  Emporium^ 
the  ports  of  EtmottuB  and  Ktbdius^  and 
the  Necropolis  have  been  described  in 
Strabo's  account  given  at  p.  78. 

The  P.TfmMmi|Vr^¥^^ple  of  Pan, 
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scribed  by  SizAbo  as  an  artificial 
ight,  in  the  shape  of  a  top,  resem- 
Dg  a  stone  monnd,  with  a  spiral 
lent,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
iole  city,  was  supposed  by  Pococke 
have  been  marked  by  a  hill  within 
)  walls  behind  the  Frank  quarter, 
oe  occupied  by  Fort  Caffarelli, 
idi  is  bxult  on  ancient  substructionB. 
ne  have  conjectured  it  to  have  been 
)  height  on  which  Pompey's  Pillar 
nds,  and  others  have  placed  it  on 
)  redoubt-hill  to  the  W.  of  that 
nument. 

rhe  Gymnasium  stood  near  the  street 
ich  extended  from  the  western  or 
cropolis  Gate  to  that  on  the  Canopic 
eastern  side;  which  were  distant 
m  each  other  40  stadia,  the  street 
Dg  100  ft.  broad.  It  had  porticoes 
ering  the  roace  of  an  eighth  of  a 
ie,  of  which  Pococke  conjectures 
!  granite  columns  near  the  main 
>et  to  be  the  remains.    The  Forum 

places  between  this  and  the  sea; 
1  he  attempts  to  fix;the  site  of  the 
cropolis  Gktte  on  the  S.  of  the  pre- 
it  town.  Two  large  slreeU  were  a 
r  years  ago  clearly  traced,  as  well 

tne  spot  where  they  intersected 
ih  other  at  ri^ht  angles.  One  of 
>8e  was  probably  the  street  men- 
aed  by  Strabo  as  running  &om  the 
ireotic  or  Sun  Gktte  to  the  sea ;  the 
ler,  though  not  the  corresponding 
68  main  street,  was  one  of  some 
Lsequence,  as  is  proved  bv  the  co- 
nns and  the  remains  of  buildings 
kt  could  then  be  seen  throughout  its 
irse :  and  if  there  is  a  difiioulty  in 
Tibing  these  or  other  ruins  to  any 
rticnlar  edifice,  it  may  readily  be 
»unted  for  in  a  city  which,  as  Di- 
>rus  observes,  contained  a  succession 
temples  and  splendid  mansions, 
[hitside  the  modem  walls,  and  at 
>  extreme  N.E.  comer  of  the  old 
jr,  was  the  Jews'  quarter,  or  Be^io 
dsDorum,  separated  from  the  Bmchion 

its  own  wall :  and  though  not  so 
tensive  as  some  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
Be,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  large  popu- 
ion,  governed  by  its  own  Etiinaich, 
i  enjoying  great  privileges  granted 

various  times  by  the  Ctesars.    Its 
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site  was  between  the  palaces  and  the 
modem  tomb  of  Sheykh  Shaktbek, 
and  near  this  is  the  Jewish  cemetery 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Bosetta  Gate  is  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  large  walled  circuit, 
which  lies  to  the  8.  and  S.£.  of  the 
modem  town.  The  space  it  encloses 
is  about  10,000  fL  long,  by  3200  in  the 
broadest,  and  1600  in  the  narrowest 
pui.  Till  lately  it  was  a  large  unin- 
habited area,  whose  gloomy  mounds 
were  only  varied  here  and  there  by 
the  gardens  or  villas  of  the  Franks, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Alexandria; 
but  now  that  the  Saracenic  walls  of 
the  town  have  been  removed,  and  this 
once  vacant  space  is  daily  becoming 
occupied  by  streets,  churched,  and  de- 
tached houses,  it  may  once  more  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  Alexandria. 
The  site  of  the  old  Canopic  Gate  lay 
very  much  further  to  the  E.  than  the 
modem  entrance  on  that  side.  Indeed 
the  circuit  has  been  so  much  dimi- 
nished, that  the  latter  stands  on  what 
was  once  part  of  the  street  leading  to 
the  Canopic  Gate,  whose  site  was  about 
half  a  mile  further  to  the  eastward. 
The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  on  that 
side,  passed  under  the  lofty  mounds 
occupied  by  the  French  lines  before 
the  battle  of  Alexandria ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  masonry,  its  evident  line  of 
direction,  and  the  termination  of  the 
mounds  of  the  town  in  that  part,  suffi- 
ciently show  its  position. 

3.  Present  Remains  of  Ancient 
Alexandria.— Of  the  magnificent  city 
described  by  Strabo  it  may  be  said  that 
hardly  a  vestige  remains.  The  two 
obelisks,  one  erect  and  one  fallen,  com- 
monly called  Cleopatra*8  Needles,  are 
the  only  striking  relics  of  what  he  saw. 
These  obelisks  stood  originally  at 
Heliopolis,  but  were  brought  to  Alex- 
andria in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d. 
14-37),  and  set  up  in  front  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Cffisar,  or  the  Csesarium,  which 
the  Alexandrians  had  erected  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  Another  account  in- 
deed assigns  the  erection  of  this  temple 
to  Cleopatra,  to  commemorate  the  birth 
of  her  son  by  Julius  Ceesar ;  and  if  this 
story  were  tme  it  would  explain  the 
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origin  of  the  traditional  name.  The 
obelisks  are  of  red  granite  of  Syene, 
and  are  respectively,  the  standing  one 
71  ft  high,  the  fallen  one  66  ft. ;  the 
diameter  of  both  at  the  base  is  the 
same,  7  ft.  7  in.  Among  the  hiero- 
glyphs carved  on  them  are  the  names 
of  Thothmes  III.,  Barneses  II.,  and 
Sethi  II.,  his  successor.  The  Mien 
obelisk  was  given  by  Mohammed  Ali  to 
the  English,  who  were  desirous  of  re- 
moving it  to  England  as  a  record  of 
their  successes  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
glorious  termination  of  the  campaign 
of  1801.  The  Pasha  even  offered  to 
transport  it  free  of  expense  to  the- 
shore,  and  put  it  on  board  any  vessel 
or  raft  which  might  be  sent  to  remove 
it;  but  the  project  has  been  wisely 
abandoned,  and  cooler  deliberation  has 
pronounced  that,  from  its  mutilated 
state,  and  the  obliteration  of  many  of 
the  hieroglyphics  by  exposure  to  the 
sea-air,  it  is  unworUiy  the  expense  df 
removal.  It  is  now  entirely  covered 
with  d^hri$. 

Just  beyond  the  obelisks  to  the  E. 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  round  tower, 
commonly  called  the  '*  Boman  tower," 
though  from  its  position  at  the  comer 
of  the  wall  just  where  it  turns  south- 
ward, and  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  early 
Arab  period. 

The  most  striking  monumental  relic 
of  Alexandria  is  me  column  errone- 
ously called  Pompetfi  Pillar.  It  stands 
near  the  Mohammedan  burial-place  on 
an  eminence  which  was  probably  the 
highest  ground  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  consists  of  a  capital,  aihaft,  base,  and 
pedestal,  which  last  reposes  on  sub- 
structions of  smaller  blocks,  once  be- 
longing to  older  monuments,  and  pro- 
bably brotu^ht  to  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose.  0^  one  is  the  name  of  the 
first  Paammetichus. 

Its  substructions  were  evidently  once 
under  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
formed  part  of  a  paved  area,  the  stones 
of  which  have  been  removed  (probably 
to  serve  as  materials  for  more  recent 
buildings),  leaving  onlv  those  beneath 
the  column  itself  to  the  great  risk  of 
the  monument 

The  total  lieight  of  the  column  is 


98  ft  9  in.,  the  shaft  is  73  ft.,  the 
circumference  29  ft.  8  in.,  and  the 
diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital 
16  ft  6  in.  The  shaft  of  beautiful  red 
granite,  highly  polished,  is  elegant  and 
of  good  style,  but  the  capital  and  pe- 
destal are  of  inferior  workmanship  and 
unfinished,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
while  the  column  itself  was  of  an  early 
I>eriod,  the  capital  was  added  at  the 
time  when  the  pillar  as  it  stands  was 
erected  as  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.  That  it  was 
intended  to  serve  this  purpose  is  ap- 
parently proved  by  tne  following 
Greek  inscription : — 

TON  TIMIOTATON  AYTOKPATOPA 
TON  nOAlOYXON  AAEHANAPEIAC 
AIOKAUTIANON  TON  ANIKHTON 

novBAioc  EnAPXOC  AmnrTOY 

That  the  people  of  Alexandria  should 
erect  a  similar  monument  in  honour,  of 
Diocletian  is  not  surprising,  since  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  claim 
to  their  gratitude,  '*  having  granted 
them  a  pnbHc  allowance  of  com  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  of  medimni^" 
and  '*  after  he  had  taken  the  ci^  by 
siege  when  in  revolt  against  him, 
having  checked  the  fury  of  bis  soldiers 
in  their  promiscuous  massacre  of  the 
citizens."  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  this  column  silently  records  the 
capture  of  Alexandria  by  the  arms  of 
Diocletian  in  a.d.  296,  when  the  re- 
bellion of  Achilleus,  who  had  usurped 
for  5  years  the  imperial  title  and  dig- 
nities, had  obligea  him  to  lay  siqro  to 
the  revolted  city,  and  the  use  of  tho 
epithet  ca^iicriToy  **  invineibiUj'*  applied 
to  the  emperor,  is  in  favour  of  this 
opinion.  This  memorable  siege,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  of  the  Decline, 
lasted  eight  months;  when,  ''wasted 
by  the  sword  and  by  fire,  it  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  but 
experienced  the  full  extent  of  his 
severity.  Many  thousands  of  the 
citizens  perished  in  the  pionuscuoos 
slaughter,  and  there  were  few  ob- 
noxious persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped 
a  sentence  either  of  death  or  at  least  of 

exile.**  ^  'ized  by  VjVJU  V  \. 

On  the  summit  is  a  ciroular  depres- 
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of  oaDsiderable  size,  intended  to 
it  the  baae  of  a  statue,  as  is  usoal 
monumental  colonms;  and  at 
L  of  the  fonr  sides  is  a  cramp,  by 
:h  it  was  secured:  and,  indeed,  in 
Ad  picture  or  plan  of  Alexandria, 
re  some  of  the  ancient  monuments 
represented*  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
rling  on  the  column.  At>  Arab 
ition  pretends  that  it  ma  one  of 

oolnmns  that  once  supported  a 
e  or  other  building ;  out  little 
I  is  to  be  placed  in  the  tales  of 
modem  inhabitants.  SCacrisi  and 
•6l-«t^f  state  that  it  stood  in 
oa  surrounded  by  400  columns, 
re  the  library  was  that  Omar  or- 
d  to  be  burnt;  which  (if  true) 
id  prove  that  it  belonged  to  the 
petim. 

.  the  hollow  space  to  the  &W.  of 
column  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
M,  or  a  stadium ;  from  which  the 
I  fort,  thrown  up  by  the  French 
he  adjoming  height,  received  the 
e  of  the  "  Circus  Bedoubt."  The 
ne  of  its  general  form  may  still  be 
3d. 

ot  the  least  remarkable  of  the  re- 
IS  of  ancient  Alexandria  are  the  cis- 
B  constructed  beneath  the  houses 
storing  the  supply  of  water  with 
;h  the  city  was  ftunished  by  the 
opic  canal.  These  cisterns  were 
1  of  considerable  size,  having  their 
3  supported  by  rows  of  columns, 
[ted  in  brick  or  stone.  Being 
t  of  solid  materials,  and  well  stuo- 
C  they  have  in  many  instances  re- 
lied perfect  to  this  day ;  and  some 
inue  even  now  to  be  used  for  the 
3  purpose  by  the  modem  inhabit- 
.  The  water  is  received  into  them 
ng  the  inundation,  and  the  dstem 
g  cleansed  every  year,  previous  to 
admission  of  a  fresh  supply,  tho 
sr  always  remains  pure  and  fresh, 
ome,  steps  are  made  in  the  side ; 
thers,  men  descend  by  an  opening 
le  roof,  and  this  serves  as  well  for 
(ring  Uiem  by  ropes,  as  forfdraw- 
out  the  water,  which  is  carried  on 
els  to  the  city, 
eservoirs   of  the   same  kind  are 

found  in  the  convents  that  stand 
he  site  of  the  old  town ;  and  se- 


veral wells  connected  with  them  may 
be  seen  outside  the  walls,  in  going  to- 
wards the  Mahmoodeeah  OanaL  They 
show  the  direction  token  by  the  chan- 
nels that  conveyed  the  water  to  the 
cisterns  in  the  town.  One  set  of  them 
runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  exit  of  the 
Mahmoodeeah,  another  ia  below  the  hill 
of  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  another  a 
little  less  than  half-way  from  this  to 
the  former  line.  It  was  by  means  of 
these  cisterns  that  Ganymedes,  during 
the  war  between  Julius  desar  and  the 
Alexandrians,  contrived  to  distress  the 
Bomans,  having  turned  the  sea-water 
into  all  those  within  the  quarter  they 
occupied ;  an  evil  which  GsBsar  found 
^reat  difficulty  in  remedying,  by  the 
imperfect  substitute  of  wells. 

For  a  description  of  the  Catacombs, 
the  so-called  *' Baths  of  Cleopatra." 
Ciesar's  Camp,  and  other  ruins  outsiae 
the  town,  tee  below,  §  15. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  splendid 
edifices  of  Alexandria;  and  the  few 
columns,  and  traces  of  walls,  which  a 
few  years  ago  rose  above  the  mounds 
are  no  longer  seen.  The  excavations 
carried  on  amidst  the  mounds  of  the 
old  town,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  modem  houses, 
occasionally  bring  to  Ught  a  few  reUcs, 
as  parts  of  statues,  large  columns,  and 
remains  of  masonry,  wnich  last,  if  pro- 
perly examined  and  planned  at  the 
time,  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  its  ancient  bmldings;  and 
whoever  has  an  opportunity  would  do 
well  to  mark  the  site  of  ruins  wherever 
they  are  found. 

4.  Population,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern.— ^Aocording  to  the  account  of 
Alexandria,  given  by  Polybius,  the 
inhabitants  were,  in  his  time,  of  three 
kinds :  1,  The  Egyptians,  or  people  of 
the  country,  a  keen  and  civilised  race ; 
2,  The  mercenaiT  troops,  who  were 
numerous  and  turbulent,  for  it  was  the 
custom  to  keep  foreign  soldiers  in  their 
;Day,  who,  having  arms  in  tfa^ir  hands, 
^vere  more  readjr  to  govern  than  to 
oViey;  and,  3,  The  Alexandrians,  not 
very  decidedly  tractable,  for  similar 
reasons,  but  still  better  than  the  last; 
for,  having  been  mixed  with  and  de- 
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Boended  from  Greeks  who  had  setded 
there,  they  had  not  thrown  off  the 
customs  of  that  people.  This  part  of 
the  population  was,  however,  dwind- 
ling away,  more  especially  at  the  time 
when  PolybiuB  visited  Egypt  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon;  who, 
in  consequence  of  some  seditious  pro- 
ceedings, had  attacked  the  people  on 
several  occasions  with  his  troops,  and 
had  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  successors  of  Physcon  adminis- 
tered the  government  as  badly  or  even 
worse:  and  it  was  not  till  it  had 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ilomans  that  the  condition  of  the  city 
was  improved. 

The  Alexandrians  continued,  even 
under  the  Bomans,  to  manifest  their 
turbulent  character :  and  Trebellius 
PoUio  tells  us  tbey  were  "of  so  im- 
petuous and  headlong  a  dispositiou, 
that  on  the  most  trifling  occasions  they 
were  enticed  to  actions  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  to  the  republic. 
Fre(|uently,  on  aoeount  of  an  omission 
of  civilities,  the  refusal  of  a  place  of 
honour  at  a  bath,  the  sequestration 
of  a  ballad,  or  a  cabbage,  a  slave's 
shoe,  or  other  objects  of  like  import- 
ance, they  have  shown  such  dangerous 
symptoms  of  sedition  as  to  require  the 
interference  of  an  armed  force.  So 
general,  indeed,  was  this  tumultuous 
disposition,  that,  when  the  slave  of  the 
then  Governor  of  Alexandria  happened 
to  be  beaten  by  a  soldier,  for  telling 
him  that  his  shoes  were  better  than  the 
soldier's,  a  multitude  immediately  col- 
lected before  the  house  of  ^milianus, 
the  conmianding  officer,  armed  with 
every  seditious  weapon,  and  using 
furious  threats.  He  was  wounded  by 
stones;  and  javelins  and  swords  were 
pointed  at  and  thrown  at  him." 

The  letter  of  Adrian  also  gives  a 
curious  and  &r  from  favour  able  account 
of  this  people  in  his  time;  which, 
though  extending  to  all  the  Egyptians, 
refers  particularly  to  the  Alexandrians, 
as  we  perceive  ftom  the  mention  of 
Serapis,  the  great  deity  of  their  city, 
*^  Adrian  Augustus,  to  the  Consul  Ser- 
vian, greeting: — I  am  convinced,  my 
friend  Servian,  that  all  the  inhabitantB 
of  Egypt,  of  whom  you  made  honouK^ble 


mention  to  me,  are  trifling,  wavering, 
and  changing  at  every  change  of  public 
rumour.    The  worshippers  of  Serapis 
are   Christians,  and  those  who  call 
themselves  followers  of  Christ  pay  their     ' 
devotions  to  Serapis;  eveir  chief  of 
a  Jewish  synag^ogue,  every  Samaritan, 
each  Christian  priest,  the  mathema- 
ticians, soothsayers,  and  physicians  in 
the  gymnasia,  all  acknowledge  Serapis. 
The  patriarch  himself,  whenever  he 
goes  into  Egypt,  is  obliged  by  some 
to  worship  Senipis,  by  others  Christ. 
The  people  are,  of  all  others^  the  most 
inclined  to  sedition,  vain  ana  insolent. 
Alexandria  is  opulent,  wealthy,  popu- 
lous, without  an  idle  izihabitant    They 
have  one  god   (Serapis),  whom   the 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles  worship. 
I  could  wish  that  the  city  practised 
a  purer  morality,  and  showed  itself 
worthy  of  its   pre-eminence   in  siae 
and  ^gnity  over  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
I  have  conceded  to  it  every  point;  I 
have  restored  its  ancient  privileges ;  and 
have  conferred  on  it  so  many  more,  that 
when  I  was  there  I  received  thetiianks 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  immediately 
on  my  departure  thc^  complimented 
my  son  Verus.    Y«u  have  heard,  too, 
what  they  said  about  Antoninus:  I  wi^ 
them  no  other  curse  than  that  they 
may  be  fed  with  their  own  chickens, 
which  are  hatched  in  a  way  I  am 
ashamed  to  relate.    I  have  forwarded 
to  you  three  drinking-cupe,  which  have 
the  property  of  changing  their  colour." 

Ab  in  former  times,  the  inhabitants 
are  in  appearance  and  character  a 
mixed  racia,  from  the  coast  of  Bsf  bary, 
and  all  parts  of  Egypt,  with  Turks, 
Albanians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Jews. 
Copts,  and  Armenians,  independent  of 
Frank  settiers. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  which 
from  half  a  million  or  more  in  the  days 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Caeaars  ha^l 
diminished  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  6000,  has  been  vary 
recovering  its  numbers  under  Mo 
med  Ali  and  his  successors.  Acoord- 
mg  to  the  last  ofilcial  return  of  1872, 
it  is  estimated  at  about  220,000,  of 
whom  three-fourths  are  native  and  ob(^ 
fourth  foreign.  These  latter  are  thna 
divided : — 


Ifp^ 


Greeks  .... 
Italians  .... 
French  .... 
EngUsta  and  Maltese 
Germans  and  SwIm 
Varioas  nations 
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31.000 
14.000 
10,000 
6.000 
4.500 
600 


t  no  great  faith  can  be  placed  in  the 
oracy  of  these  figures,  and  it  must 
lemembered  that  the  so -called 
ropean  population  is  essentially  a 
itmg  one. 


i.  Climate. — Several  ancient  writ- 
,  as  Diodoms,  Strabo,  Ammianus 
roellinns.  Qnintus  Curtius,  and  even 
soji,  speak  of  the  climate  of  Alez- 
[ria  as  healthy,  with  a  temperature 
li  cool  and  salubrious.  This  Strabo 
ibutea  to  the  admission  of  the  Nile 
£r  into  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  ap- 
ently  not  vrithout  reason  ;  since  it 
[lotorious  that  the  fevers  prevalent 
re  are  owins  to  exhalations  from 
and  medicid  men  have  lately  re- 
imended  that  the  Nile  water  should 
freely  adoiitted  into  it,  to  remedy 
I  evil.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
tury  this  lake  was  nearly  dry ;  but 
ing  the  contest  between  the  l&glish 
L  French  at  Alexandria,  the  sea  was 
into  it  by  the  former,  in  order  to 
)ede  the  communication  of  the  be- 
^ed  with  Cairo,  and  cut  off  the 
iply  of  fresh  water  from  the  dty; 
L  it  is  now  once  more  a  lake, 
rhe  temperature  of  Alexandria  is 
>t  toleraoly  cool  even  in  summer, 
thermometer  seldom  ranging  above 
Fabr.,  by  the  N.W.  vrinds  from 
sea,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
Qoisture  and  dampness  in  the  air 
duced  by  the  same  cause,  especially 
night,  which  are  very  trying  to 
ny  constitutions ;  and  the  disagree- 
e  smell  from  the  marshes  of  the 
e,  which  are  peculiarly  offensive 
enever  the  wina  sets  from  the  S.E., 
Qot  sugfi^estive  of  health.  In  the 
ly  months  of  the  year  a  great  deal 
rain  generally  falls  all  along  the 
yptian  coast,  and  the  exhalation 
ised  by  the  effiict  of  a  hot  sun  on 
:  morass  of  mud,  into  which  a  heavy 
^npour  soon  converts  the  streets  of 


Alexandria,  renders  a  residence  in  the 
town  at  that  period  unwholesome  as 
well  as  unpleasant.  This  cause  of  un- 
healthiness  will,  however,  be  in  a  great 
measure  removed  when  the  paving  of 
the  streets  shall  have  been  completed 
throughout  the  town. 


6.  Government.— The  city  of  Alex- 
andria forms  an  independent  govern- 
ment apart  from  the  province  in  which 
it  is  situated.  It  has  its  own  governor, 
who  is  assisted  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
town  by  a  municipal  council.  The 
formation  of  this  body  is  of  very  recent 
date.  It  is  composed  of  half  natives 
and  half  Europeans ;  and,  if  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  established  can  be 
thoroughly  carried  out,  it  will  contri- 
bute very  essentially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants.  But  as, 
unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
fulfil  many  of  its  functions  without 
interfering  with  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities so  long  claimed  and  enjoyed 
by  Europeans,  its  work  of  reform  is 
necessarily  limited  and  partial.  Every 
foreigner  accused  of  a  criminal  offence 
has  to  be  indicted  in  the  consular  court 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
It  is  easy  to  imaeine  the  labour  and 
difficultv  involved  in  dealing  with 
criminals,  when  the  accused,  instead 
of  being  tried  at  once  by  a  recognised 
court,  has  to  be  brought  before  his  own 
consular  court  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, too,  that  there  are  17  of  these 
courts,  and  that  in  many  of  them  the 
administration  of  justice  is  thoroughly 
corrupt,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  muni- 
cipal council  find  their  task  a  hard  one, 
and  that  their  endeavour,  by  means  of 
their  police,  to  enforce  their  regulations 
is  productive  of  constant  difficulties 
between  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  the  different  consular  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  town  like 
Alexandria,  swarming  with  the  scum 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  supreme  local  authority, 
with  entirely  independent  action,  is 
necessary.    The  reform  introduced  by 
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the  establubment  of  the  new  mixed 
tribnnala  for  the  settlement  of  all  ciyil 
cases  in  which  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  foreigners  of  different  nationalities 
are  concerned,  is  a  decided  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  citjr  is  divided  into  quarters, 
each  presided  over  by  a  Sheykh,  by 
whom  all  small  matters  are  settled. 
The  more  serious  criminal  cases  are 
sent  to  the  zaptieh,  or  chief  police  office, 
for  decision  oy  the  prefect  of  police. 
But  if  the  deUnquent  be  a  foreigner 
he  must,  as  explained  before,  be 
taken  before  his  own  consul,  to  be 
dealt  wilii  aooordlDg  to  the  laws  of  his 
own  country.  There  is  veiy  little 
crime  among  the  natives.  The  Franks, 
as  they  are  called,  are  the  chief  offend- 
ers against  law  and  order;  and,  un- 
fortunately, that  section  of  iJiem  which 
is  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  lawless ;  the  Greeks,  enjoys  also, 
owing  to  the  corrupt  and  inefficient 
state  of  its  consular  court,  the  greatest 
immunity  from  punishment.  Suits 
between  natives  in  which  property  is 
involved  are  decided  by  the  Makke- 
meh,  or  Cadi's  court.  The  new  mixed 
tribunals,  composed  of  Europeans  and 
natives,  the  former  being  in  the  majo- 
rity, take  cognizance  of  all  civil  cases 
between  foreigners  and  natives,  and 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities; 
but  when  the  parties  to  the  suit  are  of 
the  same  foreign  nationality,  the  case 
is  decided  In  their  own  consular  court. 
Among  the  natives  every  trade  and 
profession  has  its  Sheykh,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  be  an- 
swerable for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
different  members.  Foreigners  are 
exempt  from  taxation. 


7.   COMMEBCB  AND   InDUBTBT.— The 

importance  of  the  commerce  of  Alex- 
andria in  ancient  times  has  been 
already  spoken  of.  At  the  present 
day  its  carrying  trade  is  very  con- 
siderable. According  to  published 
returns  the  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  ten  years  from  1863  to  1872 
amounted  to  116,621,730«.,  of  which 


the  large  share  of  89,644,9942.  was  to 
England.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are--ootton  (principally  to  Eng- 
land), cotton  seed  (ditto),  beana 
(ditto),  com,  sugar  (ditto  and  France), 
gums  (principaUy  to  England),  coffee 
(ditto  France),  ivory,  wool,  linseedi  and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The  same  returns  give  the  value  of 
the  imports  for  the  ten  years  from 
1863  to  1872  at  52,718,3662.  of  which 
23,170^5542.  was  from  England.  Among 
the  principal  articles  of  import  are — 
manufSactured  eoods  (principally  from 
England),  wood  (principally  from  Tur- 
kev.  Anuria,  and  Italy),  coal  (princi- 
pally from  En^and),  oUs  Tditto  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Turkey,  ana  France), 
wines  and  liqueurs  (ditto  France), 
raw  silk,  salt  provisions  and  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  marbles  and  stones. 

As  is  seen  by  the  above  statement, 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  IS  with  England. 

The  principal  native  industries  of 
Alexandria  are  embroideiyin  gold  and 
silk,  weaving  of  cotton  stafb  for 
native  use,  manufecture  of  pipe-stemsi, 
tobacco,  arms,  &c.,  native  saddlety, 
dyeing,  &c.  The  principal  European 
industries  are  manu&cture  of  Italian 
paste,  starch,  soap,  gas,  candles,  oil,  &c. 


8.  Posts,  Gatbs,  Walls.— Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  two 
porti  possessed  by  Alexandria,  the 
Eastern  or  Great  Harbour,  now  oedled 
the  New  Port,  and  the  Western  or 
Eunostus  Harbour,  now  called  the 
Old  Port ;  and  we  have  seen  that  they 
were  formerly  separated  by  the  Hepta- 
stadiun^,  and  nieul  a  communication 
by  bridges  which  formed  part  of  that 
mole.  The  Ecutem  or  Neto  Port  has 
long  been  disused  except  by  small 
native  vessels,  being  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  firom  the  north, 
and  encumbered  with  rooks  and  shoals. 
There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  two  moles 
which,  running,  the  one  from  the 
Pharos,  the  other  fh>m  the  Pharillon, 
formerly  sheltered  this  port.  From  the 
advent  of  the  Arab  -conquerors  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 


hovever,  it  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  TeflBelfl  of  Christian  states;  no 
Christbm  vessel  beine  jpennitted  to 
enter  the  Western  or  Old  Port,  which 
was  leserved  exdnaiyely  for  Turkish 
Tessels,  mleBB  compelled  to  do  so  by 
stress  of  weather ;  and  then  they  were 
forced  to  go  round  as  soon  as  an  op- 
portunity offered.  It  was  in  conse- 
qaeDce  of  this  cnstom  that  all  the 
houses  of  the  Eoiopeans,  oonstitnting 
the  Fmnk  quarter,  were  built  on  that 
side  of  the  dty.  The  priyilege  of 
using  the  old  narbour  and  that  of 
riding  on  honebacfa:  were  obtained  by 
the  Eng&sh,  for  all  Europeans,  on 
eracnating  Alexandria. 

The  WeOem  Hofbour,  Euno$ltt$, 
hastbeen  described  in  the  account  of 
the  landing  at  Alexandria,  p.  70.  On 
the  ccnnpletion  of  the  breakwater  in 
1873  a  scale  of  harbour  dues  was  put 
in  fovea  based  on  that  in  use  in  the 
port  of  LiyeipooL  It  is  ezpjsoted 
that  the  new  quays  and  mole  will  be 
finished  in  1876.  The  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  the  harbour  during 
1872,  vessels  of  war  excepted,  was 
1,238,740;  and  of  vessels  leaving,  ves- 
sels of  war  excepted,  14276,492.  In  the 
harbour  is  a  magnificent  floating  dock 
nearly  500  feet  long  and  100  feet  broad, 
and  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of 
10,000  tons. 

The  four  principal  gates  of  Alex- 
andria were  the  Ganopic  on  the  east, 
the  Necropolis  Gkte  on  the  west,  and 
those  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  the  two 
enda  of  the  street  that  ran  from  the 
sea  to  the  lake.  As  you  looked  up  the 
latter  street,  the  ships  in  the  Great 
Harbour  were  seen  beyond  the  Qsie 
of  the  Moon  on  one  side,  and  those  in 
the  Maieotic  port  on  the  other;  the 
two  streets  intersecting  each  other  at 
Ti^^  angles. 

The  site  of  the  Canopio  Gate  is 
probably  to  be  found  some  1200  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  modem  Bosetta 
Grate,  near  the  Telegraph  tower.  No 
portion  of  the  ancient  circuit  now 
remains,  and  even  the  old  Arab  wall 
has  been  entirely  removed  to  make 
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wav  for  the  increasing  sise  of  Alex- 
andria. 

The  present  tooUs,  enclosing  a  por« 
tion  of  the  mounds  of  the  dd  city^ 
were  built  in  1811,  bv  Mohammed  All, 
but  they  were  probably  based  on  older 
foundations.  They  are  well  built  and 
of  great  thickness,  but  have  lately 
been  destroyed  in  parts  to  make  way 
for  improvements.  The  principal  gate 
is  the  Bosetta  Gate,  strongly  fortified 
with  a  double  ditch  and  five  bastions. 
Fort  Oafiarelli  and  Fort  Napoleon 
inside  the  town,  with  numerous  other 
fortifications  outside,  are  the  principal 
defences. 


9.  Btbsets,  Pttbuo  Plages,  aitd 
BviLDiNas. — Street  nomenclature  at 
Alexandria  is  of  a  veiy  motley  chamo- 
ter,  Arabic,  French,  English,  Italian, 
and  other  names,  having  been  given 
apparently  according  to  the  caprice 
of  individuals ;  and,  to  make  the  con- 
fasion  worse,  the  names  are  conti- 
nually being  changed.  Lately,  in- 
deed, the  Government  has  given 
names  to  the  principal  places  and 
streets,  and  in  some  instances  these 
names  have  been  written  up,  but  it  is 
very  common  to  find  people  still 
calling  them  by  the  old  name,  or  by 
some  name  which  to  them  is  more 
familiar;  e.  g.,  the  large  square  which 
used  to  be  called  the  Place  des  Consuls, 
is  now  properly  named  the  Place 
M^^met  All,  but  English  people 
generally  call  it  the  Great  Square. 
This  square  is  the  European  centre  of 
Alexandria.  In  it  are  situated  the 
principal  hotels,  shops,  bankers'  and 
merchants'  offices.  At  the  N.E. 
comer  is  the  English  church,  and  on 
the  same  side  is  the  French  Consulate, 
a  laree  handsome-looking  building. 
The  houses  are  all  built  in  large 
blocks  called  OhelleB.  Becent  im- 
provements have  made  the  interior 
of  the  square  a  very  pleasant  pro- 
menade, shaded  by  trees  and  well 
provided  vrith  seats.  At  each  end 
is  a  large  fountain ;  and  in  the  centre 
a  statue  of  the  great  Mohammed  Ali. 
The  other  principal  open  space  is  the 
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Square  Ibrahim,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  Place  de  TEgllse, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
which  occupies  the  S.E.  side  of  it. 
On  the  same  side  are  Abbat's  Hotel, 
and  the  Egyptian  Post-office. 

Among  the  principal  streets  of  Alex- 
andria are  the  Rue  Oherif  Pasha,  a 
handsome  and  well-built  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Place  M^^met  Ali  into 
the  road  to  the  Rosetta  Gate.  In  it 
are  the  houses  of  many  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
it  presents  a  gay  and  animated  ap- 
pearance, there  being  a  constant 
stream  of  carriages  to  and  from  the 
drive  by  the  canal.  Parallel  with  this 
street  are  the  Rue  Meliemet  Tewfik,  in 
which  is  the  English  Post-office  imme- 
diately on  the  right  after  leaving  the 
Square,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Mosquee 
d'Atarine,  both  leading  to  the  Boule- 
vard Ismail.  The  Rue  de  la  Mosquee 
d'Atarine  continues  from  the  otiter 
side  of  the  Square  Ibrahim  to  the  Rue 
Anastasi.  From  the  S.  side  of  the 
Place  M^emet  Ali  the  Rue  Ibrahim 
extends  to  the  bridge  over  the  canal, 
and  is  the  direct  road  to  the  station ; 
and  the  Rue  Anastasi  leads  to  the 
open  space  in  which  is  Fort  Napoleon. 
Both  these  streets  pass  through  some 
of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town.  The 
Rue  Ras-et-Teen  isja  long,  winding 
street,  leading  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
Place  Mehe'met  Ali  to  the  Palace  of 
Ras-et-Teen :  from  it  branch  off  the 
streets  leading  to  the  harbour.  From 
the  N.  side  of  the  Place  Mdhemet 
Ali  a  number  of  short  streets  lead 
down  to  the  sea.  Most  of  the 
English  business  houses  are  in  this 
part;  and  one  of  the  streets  was 
c-alled  Gracechurch  Street,  but  has 
now  received  officially  the  name  of 
the  Rue  de  TEglise  Anglaise  from  the 
English  church  whose  west  end  faces 
it.  Grossing  these  streets  is  the  Rue 
de  rObelisque,  following  the  bend  of 
the  Great  Harbour  up  to  the  Ramleh 
railway  station,  and  so  called  from 
passing  the  spot  where  Cleopatra's 
Needle  stands.  The  English  Con- 
sidate  and  Telegraph  offices  are  in 
this  street.  The  road  leading  to  the 
Rosetta  Gate  is  called  the  Boulevard 


Ismail.  At  the  town  end  of  it  are  some 
handsome  houses,  and  the  Zizinia 
tiieatre.  It  has  been  thought  better  to 
give  the  names  of  the  streets  here  and 
in  the  map  in  French,  as,  wherever 
they  are  written  up,  it  is  usually  in  that 
language,  and  if  known  at  all  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  so  under  their 
French  title  than  under  any  other. 

Public  buildings  there  are  none  in 
Alexandria :  the  only  one  which  could 
even  by  courtesy  be  called  so  is  the 
Bourse,  a  rather  insignificant  block  of 
buildings,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Boiurse  and  the  Rue  de  TOb^lisque. 


10.  Canals.  There  are  but  slight 
vestiges  of  the  old  canals  of  Alex- 
andria. Mr.  Hamilton  menttons  tho 
site  of  one  which  communicated  from 
Lake  Mareotis  with  the  port.  The 
banks  and  channel  of  a  lai^e  canal, 
running  from  the  lake  to  the  old 
harbour,  may  aJso  be  seen  about  half- 
way between  the  modem  city  and 
Miuribut  point,  about  4  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  modern  town,  and  little 
more  than  1^  mile  beyond  the  Oata- 
oomba  It  is  6600  feet  long;  the 
high  mounds  on  either  side  are  about 
250  feet  apart;  and  the  breadth  of 
the  canal  itself  may  have  been  about 
80  feet.  There  is  also  the  bed  of  a 
small  channel  about  half-way  from 
the  town  and  the  Catacombs,  but 
probably  of  late  time ;  and  the  canal 
that  leads  from  the  Mahmoodeeah  to 
the  Rosetta  G^te,  and  enters  the  new 
port  near  the  lazzaretto,  is  a  modem 
work,  cut  through  the  walls  and  base- 
ments of  ancient  buildings.  One  old 
canal,  which  ran  into  the  sea  near  the 
basin,  or  Kibotoa^  may  have  been  that 
passing  under  the  present  walls,  with- 
in the  westem  gate ;  but  the  Canopic 
canal  was  on  the  east  of  the  towR. 

The  modem  Mahmoodeeah  canal 
was  begun  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1819, 
and  opened  on  Jan.  20,  1820.  It 
received  its  name  in  honour  of  the 
Sultan  Mahmood  II.  The  cost  is  said 
to  have  been  800,0002. ;  and  250,000 
men  were  employed  about  one  y^  in 
diggmg  it,  of  whom  20,000  perished 
by  accident,  hunger,,  and  plague.    It 
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at  the  Tillage  of  Atfeh,  on 
Bosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
Et  total  length  of  50  miles,  with  an 
age  width  of  about  100  feet.  A 
Si  its  oonrae  is  identical  with  that 
le  ancient  Ganopic  branch  of  the 
I,  and  the  old  canal  of  Fooah, 
*h  was  nsed  in  the  time  of  the 
Btians  for  carrying  goods  to  Alex- 
ia, and  existed,  though  nearly 
in  Savaiy's  time,  a J>.  1777.  The 
t  b<"^lf  of  the  Mahmoodeeah  canal 
ordered  for  some  distance  with  the 
tea  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy 
bitants  of  Alexandria,  and  is  the 
bnable  afternoon  promenade, 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Villa  of 
arram  Bey  and  tibie  Villa  Pastre 
ppened  to  me  pnbUc,  and  a  band 
3  there  on  Sundays  and  Fridays. 
f  are  well  worth  seemK  for  the 
ity  and  luxuriance  of  the  shrubs 
flowers,  and  there  are  pretty 
s  of  the  surrounding  country  to 
stained  firom  the  high  ground  at 
iurUiest  end  from  the  canal.  The 
\  and  garden  of  Moharram  Bey 
Dg  to  the  Viceroy,  who  has  also  a 
ce  on  the  banlcs  of  the  canal,  oom- 
ly  called  No.  3  Palace. 


I.  MosKS,  Chubches,  Contents. 
re  are  no  mo$k»  at  Alexandria 
^  in  themselTes  contain  anything 
th  seeing,  but  two  are  interesting 
tarking  ancient  sites.  One  of  the 
bs  is  called  "of  1001  columns," 
rding  in  number  with  the  Jablea 
Mb  1(K)1  nights.  It  is  on  the  west 
,  near  the  Gate  of  Necropolis,  now 
Gktbari  Gate.  Pococke  obserred 
four  rows  of  columns  from  S.  to 
and  one  row  on  the  other  side- 
here,  he  says,  it  is  supposed  that 
church  of  8t.  Kark  once  stood ; 
re  the  patriarch  formerly  liTed; 
where  tne  Erangelist  is  reported 
laTe  been  put  to  death.  This 
ch  was  destroyed  by  the  Moslems 
le  reign  of  Helek  el  Kamel,  the 
of  Melek  Adel,  in  1219,  whilst 
Crusaders  were  besieging  Dami- 
for  fear  that  they  might  surprise 
andtla  and  make  a  finrtrass  of  its 


solid  walls ;  and  no  offers  on  the  part 
of  the  Christians  could  induce  them 
to  spare  this  Tenerated  building.  The 
other  great  moek  is  called  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  doubtless,  as  Pococke  obserres, 
from  haTing  succeeded  to  a  church  of 
that  name.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
sarcophagus,  called  the  *'tomb  of 
Alexander,"  was  taken,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  ehwches  and  convenU  are 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
The  couTent  of  the  Copts  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mark,  whose  body  they  pretend 
to  possess,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  carried  off  clandestinely  by  the. 
Venetians,  as  stated  by  Leo  Af ricanus, 
as  well  as  by  Darh,  and  other  histo- 
rians. The  old  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  also  record  this  &ot,  and 
the  inscription  OTer  the  scene  there  re- 
presented does  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  body  was ''  stolen  "  by  the  two 
Venetian  captains  **  Rnsticus  and  Tri- 
bunus  "  (called  in  the  Venetian  histo- 
ries Busboo  of  Toroello  and  Buono  of 
Malamaooo),  assisted  by  the  monk 
Staurgius  and  the  priest  Theodorus, 
who  had  charge  of  the  sanctuary  of 
St.  Mark  in  Alexandria.  This  hap- 
pened during  the  dogeship  of  Gius- 
tiniano  Partecipazo,  about  828  a.d.  ; 
and  the  mosaic  was  put  up  in  the  new 
church  at  Venice  in  the  11th  century. 
(See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  account  of 
this  mosaic^  'Jour.  Aroheol.  Assoc.,' 
Tol.  Tii.  p.  258.) 

The  Greek  (Jhurch  is  a  heavy,  ugly 
building  of  modem  date.  The  form 
is  the  usual  one  of  a  Greek  cross,  with 
a  dome  in  the  centre.  The  Greeks 
pride  themselves  on  some  relics,  said 
to  be  of  St.  Catherine,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Alexandria.  For  their 
convent  of  St.  Saba  they  only  claim  an 
age  of  500  years ;  though  some  of  the 
monks  pretend  that  it  contained  the 
real  church  of  St.  Mark. 

The  LcUin  Church  is  another  mo* 
dem  building  with  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  other  ecdesia^ 
tical  edifices  belonging  to  the  different 
religious  persuasions. 
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12.  Hospitals,  Ghabitibs,  Bo- 
OIBITES. — ^The  Hospital  of  the  Dea- 
conesses of  Kaisemoerth,  outside  tho 
Mobarram  Bey  Gate,  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  is  tended  by  European  doc- 
tors, and  the  nursing  is  done  by  the 
deaconesses.  There  are  three  classes 
of  natients;  the  first-dass  paying  5s. 
a  day,  the  second  3«.,  and  the  third 
treated  gratis.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions as  to  religion,  and  the  patient 
may  be  visited  by  a  cleigyinan  of  his 
own  persuasion.  This  hospital,  one  of 
the  many  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses,  relies  entirely  on  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  support  The  European  Hospital 
is  managed  by  a  committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  European  com- 
munity. Patients  are  admitted  by  a 
ticket  finom  the  consulate  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  The  charges 
are  from  8  to  2  francs  per  day.  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  the  order  of  St  Vincent 
de  Paul  are  the  nurses,  and  re- 
ligious ministrations  are  conducted  by 
the  f^nciscans  of  the  Holy  Land. 
There  are  also  the  Chvermnent  Civil 
and  Military  Hospital,  and  the  Greek 
Hospital  attached  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church. 

There  are  several  charitable  So- 
cieties established  at  Alexandria,  most 
of  them  in  connexion  with  the  dif- 
ferent European  communities.  They 
are  chiefly  mr  the  purpose  of  providing 
help  in  various  wa^s  to  poor  fellow- 
citizens,  such  as  giving  them  money 
for  returning  home,  paying  their  ex- 
penses in  hospital,  &c  The  British 
Benevolent  Association  gave  ossistance 
in  1870  to  97  persons,  at  an  outlay  of 
2271  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  an 
estabUshment  for  foundlings,  and  also 
give  assistance  in  various  ways  to  the 
poor  of  all  nations.  There  is  a  Mont 
de  Pi^t^  at  Alexandria,  to  which  the 
natives  resori;  in  the  proportion  of 
about  5  per  cent. 


13.  Schools.  —  The  Government 
schools  consist  of  a  Primary,  and  a  Se- 
condary school,  and  a  special  Naval 
school.    The  system  of  instruction  in 


the  Government  schools  generally  will 
be  found  described  elsewhere.  Tho 
Naval  School  has  the  advantage  of 
being  under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt.  MacEillop,  B.N.,  and  may  bo 
expected  to  produce  better  results 
than  the  other  Government  schools, 
where,  for  want  of  good  masters  and 
proper  supervision,  the  knowledge 
acquued  is  at  once  superficial  and 
inaccurate.  Les  Fr^res  de  TEcole 
Ohr^tienne  have  a  large  establish- 
ment well  worth  a  visit,  near  the 
Boman  Catholic  church;  there  are 
nearly  600  pupils,  of  whom  more  than 
300  receive  gratuitous  instruction: 
natives  and  Europeans  of  all  oreeds 
are  alike  taken.  The  Greek  Church 
has  large  schools  both  for  boys  and 
girls ;  and  there  is  a  Protestant  school 
in  connexion  with  the  Scotch  Church, 
which  has  more  than  100  boys  and 
g^rls,  of  whom  many  receive  instruction 
gratuitously.  The  American  United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  a  school 
attached  to  the  Mission:  there  arc 
about  100  boys  and  girls,  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Muslims.  The  "  Deutsche 
Sohule  "  of  the  Crischona  Mission  i» 
well  attended.  There  is  also  a  Free- 
masons' School. 

14.  Theatres,  AuusEMEirrs,  &c. — 
The  Zizinia  Theatre,  in  the  Bosetta 
Gate  Boad,  is  a  large,  handsome 
building:  there  is  generally  Italian 
Opera  or  French  Play  going  on  there 
in  the  winter  and  spring.  At  the 
Debbane  Theatre  in  the  Bue  de 
rObdlisque  there  are  oocasionaJ  re- 
presentations. The  Grand  Casino  in 
the  Place  M^^et  All,  is  open  every 
evening  for  singing,  dandng,  &c. ;  anil 
there  are  sevcnral  cafes  chantants  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  but  most 
of  them  of  a  very  low  order. 

The  English  community  have  a  very- 
flourishing  cricket  dub :  the  ground  is  a 
piece  of  desert  waste  near  the  Bamleh 
Bailway  Station,  but  a  tolerable  wicket 
has  been  obtained  by  laying  down 
lime  concrete.  Matches  are  often 
played  in  the  winter  season,  and  some 
of  the  members  generally  meet  for 
practice  on  Saturdays.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.    There  is  a  pigeon- 


sliooting  dub  at  Bamleh ;  the  matches 
take  place  in  the  smmuer.  Excellent 
shooting  may  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria ;  but  it  ia  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
£ome  resident  sportsman  in  order  to 
know  where  to  go  and  what  to  do. 

15.  Drives,  Excubsigns.  —  The 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria are  so  bad,  that  driving  over 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  drive  is  a  very 
questionable  pleasure.  The  regular 
afternoon  promenade  is  out  by  the 
Bosetta  G^te,  and  along  the  Kahmoo- 
deeah  Canal,  and  some  very  good 
tum-onts  may  often  be  seen  there. 
The  drive  presents  no  object  of 
interest  except  the  villas  and  gardens 
by  the  side  of  the  canal,  which  have 
been  already  described.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  town  a  visit  may  be  paid 
to  Gabari:  the  road  is  the  same  as 
that  to  the  railway  station  as  for  as 
the  bridge  over  the  canal ;  on  crossing 
that  von  keep  straight  on  through  a 
slough  of  despond  of  dust  or  mud, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  passing 
under  a  gateway,  drive  up  a  desolate- 
looking  avenue  to  the  race-course. 
The  race  meeting  is  held  in  May. 
The  terrace  in  front  of  the  palace 
built  by  Said  Pasha,  serves  as  the 
grand  stand.  When  the  gardens  were 
kept  up,  Gabari  was  much  resorted 
to,  but  it  is  quite  deserted  now. 
There  is  a  good  view  over  Lake 
Maieotis.  Betuming  to  the  main 
road,  the  drive  may  oe  oontinued  to 
Hex,  and  a  visit  paid  to  the  so-called 
Bagni  di  Cleopatra,  and  the  Cata- 
aymb§.  The  Baths  of  Cleopatra  are 
merely  excavations,  perhaps  tombs,  at 
the  watei^s  edge,  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  m>m  their  appearance 
and  aitnation  have  been  call^  baths. 
The  Catacombs  are  a  little  further 
cm. 

Nothing  which  remains  of  Alex- 
andria attest  its  greatness  more  than 
these  Catacombs.  The  entrance  to  them 
is  close  to  a  spot  once  covered  with  the 
hi^ftatioiis  and  gardens  of  the  town, 
or  suburb  of  ihe  city,  which,  from  the 
neighbouring  tombs,  was  called  the 
Kecropolis.   The  extent  of  these  Cata- 
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combs  is  remarkable;  but  the  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  visit  them  is  the 
elegance  and  symmetry  of  the  arohi- 
tectiure  in  one  of  the  chambers,  having 
a  Doric  entablature  and  mouldings,  ist 
good  Greek  taste,  which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 
Tapers,  and,  if  the  traveller  intends 
to  penetrate  far  into  them,  a  rope,  are 
necessary ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  take 
measurements  of  the  mouldings,  a 
ladder. 

The  quarries  of  Mex  are  on  the  sea- 
shore, about  five  miles  from  Alex- 
andria. At  the  commencement  of  the 
works  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  working 
of  these  quarries  was  conceded  to  the 
Canal  Company,  who  intended  to 
employ  the  stone  in  the  composition  of 
the  concrete  blocks  for  the  jetties  at 
Port  Said,  but  the  expense  attendant 
on  the  conveyance  of  the  stone  such  a 
distance  by  sea  caused  this  idea  to  be 
abandoned  after  a  time,  and  the  blocks 
were  made  of  concrete  (lime  and  sand). 
The  quarries  are  now  being  worked 
by  the  English  Company  who  are 
engaged  in  the  new  harbour  works, 
and  the  stone  was  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  stoutness  of  the  huge 
blocks  of  which  the  breakwater  Is 
constructed.  It  is  also  used  for  build- 
ing the  quays.  The  Company  esta- 
blished their  head-quarters  at  Mex, 
and  built  quite  a  little  town  for  their 
employ^  and  work-people.  The 
palace,  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  shore  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  harbour,  was  built  by  Said 
Pasha,  but  has  never  been  fiiushed. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  monuments  to 
waste  in  this  country.  On  the  drive 
home,  after  passing  the  canal  bridge, 
a  ohange  may  be  made  in  the  route 
by  keeping  to  the  left,  and  taking 
the  street  that  leads  past  Fort  Caffa- 
relli. 

A  not  uninteresting  excursion  may 
be  made  to  the  Arsenal  and  the  Palaee 
of  Baa-etrTeen,  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pharos.  The  way  lies  from 
the  Place  M&^et  Ali  along  the  Bue 
Bas-et-Teen,  and  through  a  deserted 
quarter  near  the  East  Harbour;  it 
then  traverses  a  sort  of  quay  along 
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a  low  fortification  that  lines  the  west- 
ern side  of  that  harbour.  At  the 
end  of  this  quay  is  the  Pharosi 
already  described.  Returning,  and 
leaving  on  the  right  an  advanced 
fort,  called  Fort  Ada,  the  axe  of 
the  old  Isle  of  Pharos  is  traversed  to 
the  opposite  peninsula.  The  Palace 
of  Bas-^t-Teen  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  the  peninsnla  of  that 
name.  It  was  built  by  Mohammed 
Ali.  An  order  is  required  for  visiting 
it.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
except  the  view  from  the  balcony, 
which  is  extensive  and  interesting. 
There  is  a  handsome  staircase  of  Gar- 
rara  marble,  and  a  large  audience  hall. 
The  hareem,  which  cannot  be  visited, 
is  a  separate  building  facing  the  sea. 
The  ancient  Point  Eunostus,  now 
Bas-et-Teen  Point,  on  which  stands 
the  modem  light-house,  is  a  mile 
further  on.  To  the  right,  after  leaving 
the  palace  on  the  return  home,  is  the 
Arsenal,  chiefly  interesting  as  a  record 
of  Mohammed  All's  ambition,  and  of 
the  great  efforts  he  made  to  establish 
his  power  in  Egypt,  and  defy  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Porte.  In  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  the  fleet  that 
suffered  defeat  at  Navarino.  During 
the  present  Khedive's  reign  a  frigate 
and  a  corvette  have  been  built  in  it. 
The  driver  may  be  told  to  return 
cither  by  the  Bue  Bas-et-Teen,  which 
is  here  bordered  by  some  rather  good 
houses  in  the  Arab  style,  or  by  the 
quays  and  streets  &om  the  landing- 
plaoie. 

A  very  pleasant  afternoon  excursion 
may  be  made  to  Bamleh  either  by  rail 
or  road.  Trains  leave  the  Bamleh 
Bailway  Station,  which  is  near  the 
Obelisk,  every  hour,  and  return  from 
Bamleh  at  the  half  hour.  The  train 
should  be  left  at  the  first  station  from 
Alexandria,  close  to  the  Khedive's 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Boman  camp  and  the  site  of  the 
Battle  of  Alexandria.  The  Tisitor 
may  then,  if  he  feels  inclined^  vmlk 
on  through  the  scattered  houses  of  the 
European  colony,  which  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  settled  itself 
on  the  sands,  and  catch  a  returning 


train  at  any  of  the  other  stations. 
The  road  for  driving  lies  out  of  the 
Bosetta  Gate,  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
in  good  repair,  this  way  of  making 
the  excursion  is  to  be  preferred. 
Immediately  on  the  left  aftcur  issuing 
from  the  Bosetta  Gate  are  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  Cemeteries,  occupy- 
ing probably  the  site  of  the  old 
Hippodrome.  The  road  runs  for  half 
a  mile  over  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
city,  when  it  crosses  the  old  wall,  on 
wmch  the  French  lines  were  raised, 
and  descends  into  a  plain,  first  culti- 
vated by  order  of  Ibraheem  Pasha. 

Here,  about  f  of  a  mile  from  the  old 
wall,  two  granite  statues  were  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Harris,  apparently  of 
one  of  &e  Ptolemies,  or  of  a  Boman 
emperor,  vrith  his  queen,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style.  One  has  the  form  of  Osiris, 
the  other  of  Isis,  or  of  Athor.  Other 
granite  blocks  and  remains  of  columns 
show  that  this  was  the  site  of  some 
important  building. 

A  little  beyond  this,  and  nearer  the 
sea,  are  some  old  Catacombs  (by  this 
time  completely  broken  up),  in  which 
were  some  devices  painted  on  the 
stuccoed  walls  and  ceilings.  Here 
too  was  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
the  head  of  Medusa,  and  other  oma^ 
mental  sculpture.  In  some  of  the 
Catacombs  Mr.  Harris  found  inscrip- 
tions of  Christian  times,  probably 
about  the  4th  century:  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  used  as  places 
of  sepulture  for  Christians  as  well  as 
Pagans. 

About  2  miles  beyond  the  French 
lines,  or  2|  from  the  Bosetta  Gate,  is 
a  Boman  Station,  called  CsBsar's,  or 
the  Boman  camp.  It  marks  the  site 
of  Nicopolis,  or  Juliopolis,  where  Au- 
gustus overcame  the  partisans  of 
Antony ;  and  is  the  spot  where,  1832 
years  after,  the  English  and  fVench 
armies  engaged. 


The  *Camp*  resembles  the  Myos 
Hormos,  and  the  fortified  stations  or 
hydreumas  in  the  desert;  but  is 
stronger,  larger,  and  better  built.    It 
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I  nearly  square,  meaBoriiig  291  paces, 
J  266  wiUiin,  the  walls  being  from 

to  5^  paces  thick.  It  has  four 
Qtranoes,  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
ice,  15  paces  wide,  defended  by  lonnd 
r  semicizcular  towers,  18  paces  in 
iameter,  or  12  within.  On  each  face 
re  6  towers,  distant  from  each  other 
i  paces;  tiiose  of  the  doorway  ex- 
;pted,  which  are  only  15  paces  apart 
hose  at  the  4  comers  are  larger  than 
le  others,  haying  a  diameter  of  22 
ices.  Its  N.W.  face  stands  very  near 
le  sea;  and  a  short  way  from  the 
W.  gate  are  the  remains  of  the  aque- 
ict  that  supplied  it  with  water; 
x>bably  part  of  the  one  seen  to  the 
>rth  of  the  Mahmoodeeali,  about  8 
ilea  from  Alexandria.  It  has  been 
itiiely  excavated  ;  and  the  exten- 
ve  system  for  supplying  it  with 
ikter,  the  wells,  reservoirs,  and  baths, 
ire  been  laid  open.  The  water  was 
ised  from  the  principal  well  by  a 
ftter-wheel  with  pots  (as  at  the 
•eseni  day).  It  is  now  brackish. 
be  weUs  are  33  feet  deep.  The 
rseiorium,  or  oommandantT!  house, 
LS  a  lam  mosaic,  with  various  orna- 
ental  devices,  and  a  half  figure  of 
iocbus,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bunch 

grapes,  in  the  other  a  crook,  the 
tribute  of  Osiris.  Near  the  sea, 
ttside  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  station, 

another  bath,  and  a  long  clumnel 
sed  with  stone,  which  seems  to  have 
ppUed  the  bath  with  fresh  water. 
he  walls  of  tbe  station  are  of  stone, 
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with  the  courses  of  flat  bricks,  or  tiles, 
at  intervals,  usual  in  Boman  buildings ; 
and  the  whole  is  constracted  on- a  scale 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  tbe  early 
part  of  the  Empire.  In  one  place  is 
this  inscription— 

M.  AVBEL.  ANTONIKO 

AVO.  ARUEN.  XEDIC.  PABTH. 

GEBMAir.  BARM  AT.  MAXIM. 

TBIB.  POTEST.  XXX. 

IMP.  Vm.  COS.  III.  P.  P. 

TBIB.   LEG.  n.   TB.  FOBT. 

—put  up  to  M.  Aurelius  by  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  2nd  Legion,  called  *  Tra- 
jana  fortis,'  in  the  same  8th  year  of 
which  so  many  of  his  coins  remain ; 
and  not  very  far  from  it  is — 

p.  SBMPBON. 

TBAvrr, 

There  is  also  a  stone,  with  a  few 
hieroglyphics  containing  the  name  of 
an  individual  called  Bameses,  probably 
brought  from  some  other  place.  Many, 
however,  of  these  interesting  remains 
have  now  completely  disappeared. 

In  1860  a  block  of  marble  was  dis- 
covered which  had  probably  served  as 
the  pedestal  to  a  statue.  On  it  was 
an  inscription  which  has  thus  been 
deciphered  and  restored  by  M.  Gee- 
caldi.  The  circular  brackets  represent 
the  letters  wanting  in  the  original 
inscription,  the  square  ones  the  hiatua 
caused  by  dilapidation : — 


[IMPEBATORI-CAESARl] 

[dIVI  •  m(ABOI)  •  AVB(ELn)  •  AHTONMI '  QEBMAKICI  *  BABMATICI'] 
FILIO*DIVI*OOMMODI*VBATBI*  DI VI' ANTONI[nI*] 
PII'KEPOTI*  DIVI  •HADBIANI'PBONEPOTI*  DIVI  * 
TBAIAKI'PABTHIO(i)'ABHBP[OTI]*DIVI'NEBVAB' 

adnbpoti'        (lvcio)*bbptimio-bivbbo'  p[io]' 

FXBTIKAO(l)  •  AVO(  V8T0)  *  ABABIC(o)  *  ADIAB[b]NIC[o]  '  P0NT(IFICI) 
MAX(IMO)  •  TBIEVinc(lAB)  *  POTBSTATIB  '  VH  *  IM[PEBAT0BI  *  S] 
CO(n)8(VLI)'ITBBVX*p(ATBI)'P(ATBIAB)'PBO0ON8VL(i) 

DX0VBI0NB8*  ALABES '  [aLAB(VM] *  i 

TBOBBANAE  *  GALLTc'(AE)  '  ET  '  I  •THBACTM  *  MAV[RirrANABJ^^^8 
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Here  follow  two  oolumns  of  names, 
thoBo  of  the  decurionB  and  priTates 
who  had  erected  the  statue,  as  the 
above  dedication  sets  forth,  to  Sep- 
tiffliosSeyerus,  in  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign. 

The  first  battle  on  this  spot  was 
followed  by  the  deaths  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  The  second  one  is  funous 
in  the  annals  of  English  history.  In 
order  to  pnt  an  end  to  French  supre- 
macy in  Egypt,  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  by  the  British  Government 
in  1801,  pext  of  the  troops  composing 
which,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
intention  of  landing  at  Kosseir  and 
marching  across  the  desert  into  Egypt, 
while  the  remainder,  under  Sir  Balph 
Abercromby,  disembarked  at  Abookeer 
Bay,  the  scene  of  Nelson's  feimous  vic- 
tory three  years  before.  Advancing 
on  Alexandria,  the  English  attacked 
the  French  under  Grenend  Menou,  on 
the  13th  of  March.  Sir  A«  Alison  says : 
*'The  ground  occupied  by  tibe  two 
armies  was  singularly  calculated  to 
awaken  the  most  interesting  recollec- 
tions. England  and  France  were  hero 
to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  East 
in  the  cradle  of  ancient  civilization, 
on  the  spot  whero  Pompey  was  slain 
to  propitiate  the  victorious  arms  of 
Cnsar,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  city 
which  is  destined  to  perpetuate,  to 
the  latest  generations,  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  Alexander."  On  the  2l8t 
the  decisive  engagement  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  though  the  victory  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  death  of  Aber- 
cromby. 

The  palace,  in  preparing  for  the 
site  of  which  some  fresh  relics  of 
the  camp  were  brought  to  light,  only 
to  be  destroyed,  is  a  barrack-like 
building.  It  was  begun  in  1869,  but 
the  greater  part  was  burnt  down  in 
the  following  year;  it  has,  however, 
been  restored. 

Returning  to  the  carriage,  the  drive 
may  be  continued  to  the  village  of 
Ramleh,  if  even  the  term  village  may 
be  given  to  the  scattered  houses  on 
the  sands,  where  many  of  the  Ehuro- 
pean  bankers  and  merchants  of  Alex- 


andria delight  to  live,  especiaUy  in 
the  summer.  What  the  attraction  ia 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tay,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  sea,  on  which  there 
are  a  few  houses,  tiie  situation  is  a 
most  dreary  one.  But  the  air  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fresher  and  cooler  than  at 
Alexandria.  The  exonrsion  mav  be 
prolonged  on  donkeys  to  Abookeer. 
(See  Rte.  1.) 

16.  Flak  vob  SEmra  Alexandbia. 
— ^There  is  nothing  of  snffioient  in- 
terest in  Alexandria  to  detain  the 
ordinary  traveller  more  than  a  day; 
indeed,  he  may  see  the  few  things 
that  are  likely  to  interest  him  in  an 
afternoon's  drive.  Thus,  starting 
from  the  Great  Sauare,  he  will  drive 
to  Oleopatra's  Keeale,  passing  by  the 
English  Church,  the  Bourse,  the 
Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  English 
Oonsnlate.  He  wiU  then  make  for 
the  road  ta  the  Roeetta  Gate,  passing 
the  Zizinia  Theatre  on  the  left  of 
that  road,  and  the  fortress  of  Kom- 
el-Didc  on  the  right.  On  issuing 
from  the  Rosetta  Gsite,  before  taking 
the  road  to  the  right  down  to  the 
Mahmoodeeah  CanaL  the  oemoteries 
may  be  visited,  and  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  ground  lying 
between  them  and  the  euiore,  extend- 
ing as  far  the  **  Roman  Tower,"  stood 
the  most  splendid  part  of  the  old 
ouarter—the  Bruchium— comprising 
tne  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Mu- 
seum, the  Soma,  the  Gymnasium,  &c 
Driving  along  the  canal,  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Pastr^  and  Moharrem 
Bey  may  be  visited,  and  the  palace 
called  No.  8.  Turning  back,  and 
keeping  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  a 
broad  road  is  reached  leading  to 
Alexandria,  and,  after  following  it  a 
short  way,  Pompey's  Pillar  comes  in 
sight  From  this  spot  a  direct  return 
may  be  made  to  Alexandria,  the 
drive  having  occupied  about  2}  or  3 
hours;  or  if  there  is  time  the  route 
may  be  continued  to  tiie  bridge  over 
the  canal,  and  thence  to  Gabari,  the 
Catacombs,  and  Mex.  This  will  oc- 
cupy 1  or  2  hours  more,  according  to 
the  point  reached. 
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The  drive  to  the  Pharos,  the  Arae- 
nal,  and  the  Palace  of  Bae-et-Teen, 
will  occupy  about  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  half,  so  that  all  the  above  can  be 
easily  done  in  a  day.  Energetic 
people  might  even  find  time  to  scram- 
ble through  the  excursion  to  Bamleh 
as  well,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  that  for  another  day.  It  might 
form  the  afternoon's  occupation  after 
a  morning  spent  in  shopping,  ftc. 


BOXJTB  1. 

AUEZAHDBIA  TO  BOBKTTA,  BY  LAND. 
Mflflt. 

From  the  Bosetta  Qate  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  Boman  station 
called  Cesar's  camp     ....      2J 

To  CSsravanserai,  or  CeSi,  be- 
yond the  site  of  Canopus,  on 
AbookeerBay        13} 

To  ancient  Canopic  or  Hera- 
deoiio  mouth  (called  Ma- 
deeah) 1{ 

ToEtko      13J 

ToBosetta 13^ 

44i 

In  an  routes,  except  those  by  rail- 
way, the  distances  given  must  only  be 
considered  as  moro  or  less  approxi- 
mative. 

A  description  of  the  road  as  far  as 
Qasu^B  Camp,  and  Bamleh,  a  short 
distance  beyond,  has  been  already 
given. 

The  most  romarkable  town  on  this 
road,  in  old  times,  was  Canopus.  The 
places  on  the  way  were  _£leu8is,  a 


little  to  the  south  of  Nioopolis,  Zephy- 
rium,  and  Taposiris  Parva.  A  snort 
distance  beyond,  to  the  east  of  Eleu- 
sis,  was  the  canal  that  led  to  Schedia ; 
and  on  a  promontory  at  Taposiris 
was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Venus 
Arsinoe. 

In  this  place  the  town  of  Thonis 
was  reported  to  have  stood,  whose 
name  was  derived  from  Thonis,  the 
king  (or  governor?)  who  entertained 
Menelaus  and  Helen. 

Pococke  thinks  the  island  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  to  the  east  of 
Abookeer,  is  the  promontory  of  Tapo- 
siris, the  successor  of  Thonis,  the  land 
having  sunk  and  admitted  tne  sea,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  an  island ;  and  he 
there  perceived  some  ruins,  the  traces 
of  subterranean  passages,  with  the 
fragment  of  a  spmnx.  He  also  men- 
tions the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
under  the  water,  about  2  miles  from 
Alexandria,  which  he  conjectures  to 
have  belonged  to  Zephyrium,  or  some 
other  place  on  the  road  to  Nioopolis. 

Canopus  was  12  m.  p.,  or,  according 
to  Strabo,  120  stadia  (between  13  and 
14  Enerlish  miles),  from  Alexandria, 
by  land.  It  stood  on  the  west  of  the 
Canopic  mouth,  between  which  and 
that  town  was  the  vUIage  of  Hera- 
cleum,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Her- 
cules. The  Greeks  and  Bomans 
imagined  it  to  have  been  called  after 
Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who 
was  Duried  there;  but  its  Egyptian 
name  Kahi-noub,  or  the  '*  golden  soil," 
and  its  high  antiquity,  suffice  to  show 
'the  folly  of  this  assertion ;  which  is 
one  of  many  instances  of  their  mode 
of  changing  a  foreign  name,  in  order 
to  connect  it  with,  and  explain  it  by, 
their  own  history.  Canopus  had  a 
temple  of  Serapis,  who  was  the  deity 
worshipped  there  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  and  it  is  wortiiy  of  remark  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  discovered,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  "  Serapis  in  Cano- 
pus." The  deity  was  supposed  to 
answer  by  dreams  to  the  prayers  of 
his  votaries,  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
consulted  him  respecting  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  the  usual  questions  sub- 
mitted to  oracles.    Many  other  tern- 
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pleB  alflo  stood  at  Ganopns,  as  well  as 
nmneiouB  spaoious  inns  fbr  the  re- 
ception of  straDgers,  who  went  to 
enjoy  its  wholesome  air,  and,  above 
all,  the  dissipation  that  recommended 
it  to  the  people  of  Alexandria;  fa- 
moua,  or  rather  infamous,  as  it  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
for  the  most  wanton  amusements. 
Thither  they  repaired  in  crowds  by 
the  canal  for  that  object.  Day  and 
night  the  water  was  covered  with  boats 
canying  men  and  women,  who  danced 
and  sang  with  the  most  unrestrained 
licence.  Arrived  at  Oanopue^  they 
repaired  to  booths  erectea  on  the 
banks,  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
dulging in  scenes  of  dissipation.  The 
immorality  of  the  place  was  notorious, 
and  it  is  this  which  led  Seneca  to 
say,  "  No  one  in  thinking  of  a  retreat 
would  select  Oanopus,  although  Oa- 
nopus  mieht  not  prevent  a  man  being 
virtuous. 

The  degraded  state  of  public  morals 
in  that  town  appestrs  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  period  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria ;  and  the  Gano- 
pus  we  read  of  was  a  Greek  town. 

The  jars  called  Ganobic  or  Ganopic, 
into  which  were  put  such  interior 
parts  of  the  human  body  ss  could  not 
be  embalmed,  and  which  had  on  the 
lids  the  heads  of  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead,  were  so  called  from  this  town. 

The  famous  trilingual  stone,  dis- 
covered at  8&n  (the  ancient  Tanis), 
and  thence  called  by  French  savans 
*'La  Pierre  de  S&n,"  is  known  to 
English  Egyptologists  as  the  "Decree 
of  Canopus/'  from  its  containing,  in 
Gredc,  hieroglyphic,  and  demotic  cha- 
racters, the  text  of  a  decree  promul- 
gated by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  the 
year  b.o.  287,  at  Oanopus.  At 
that  time  Oanopus  was  the  religious 
capital  of  the  country.  The  stone  is 
in  the  Museum  of  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities at  Gairo,  in  the  account  of 
which  a  further  description  of  it  will 
be  found.  There  is  a  plaster  cast  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  also  in  the 
Aberdeen  University  Museum! 

On  the  right  of  the  Ganopic  canal 
was  the  Elaitic  nome,  so  called  from 
the  brother  of  the  first  Ptolemy ;  and 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganopic  branch 
of  the  river  was  the  commencement  of 
the  base  of  ihe  Delta. 

Oanopus  stood  near  the  present 
Abookeer,  so  weU  known  in  modem 
times  from  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  English  fleet  under  Nelson,  re- 
corded in  our  annals  as  the  "  Battle 
of  the  Nile.**  The  principal  details  of 
this  famous  battle  are  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  brief  recapitulation 
here.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1798, 
Nelson  discovered  the  French  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Bru^ys,  at  anchor  in 
the  form  of  a  curve  round  the  head  of 
Abookeer  Bay.  The  number  of  men- 
of-war  on  both  sides  was  equal,  but 
the  French  had  some  smaller  vessels 
besides,  and  a  decided  superiority  in 
men  and  guns.  Although  it  was 
already  late  in  the  day,  Nelson  de- 
termined to  attack  at  once.  The 
battle  lasted  until  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  and  ended  in  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
14  vessels  out  of  17.  The  decisive 
moment  of  the  action  was  the  blowing 
up  of  the  French  Admiral's  ship 
L'  Orient,  This  event  is  best  known 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  touch- 
ing incident  of  the  captain  of  the 
Orient,  Oasabianca,  and  his  son,  so 
beautifully  commemorated  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  in  the  touching  lines  com- 
mencing— 

**  Tbe  boy  stood  on  the  barnlng  deck, 
Whence  aU  bat  he  had  fled,"  kc 

A  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Abookeer  is  an  opening,  called  Ma- 
deeah  the  "Ford,"  or  *•  Ferry."  by 
which  the  lake  Etko  communicates 
with  the  sea,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  old  Ganopic  branch.  Near  it 
Pococke  places  Heracleum,  whence  the 
name  Heracleotio  applied  to  that 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Nancratic,  or  Geramic. 

The  Ganopic  was  the  most  westerly, 
as  the  Pelusiac  was  the  most  easterly, 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Some 
ruins  still  mark  tlie  site  of  the  city  of 
Hercules,  to  whose  temple  the  slaves 
of  Paris  fled,  when  he  was  forced  by 
contrary  winds  to  take  refdge  in  the 
Ganopic  branch  of^itHe^iTe.     The 
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tenqile  still  eziBted  in  the  tune  of 
Hendotns,  and  even  of  Stiabo. 

The  whole  rood  from  Alexandria 
to  Bosetta  is  as  tedions,  dreary,  and 
bleak  in  winter,  as  it  is  hot  in  sum- 
mer. After  traversing  a  level  plain, 
you  reach  Bosetta,  whose  gardens 
and  palms,  rising  above  the  surround- 
ing aaud-drifts,  are  an  agreeable 
change  after  this  gloomy  tract.  There 
is  a  constant  communication  by  sea 
between  Alexandria  and  Rosetta; 
but  the  passage  over  the  bar  of  the 
river  is  always  disagreeable,  and  often 
dai^rous,  so  that  the  journey  by  sea 
cannot  be  recommended. 

Boteita— in  Coptic,  T-Rashit,  in 
Arabic,  Rasheed— is  situated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth. 
This  branch  of  the  river  was  formerly 
the  Bolbitine,  and  a  hill«called  Aboo 
Mandeer,  about]  1}  mile  to  the  8.  of 
of  the  modem  town,  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Bolbitinnm.  Rosetta  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  cadiphs  about  a.d.  870.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  towns  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  still  had  a 
population  of  about  25,000.  This 
has  now  diminished  to  14,000,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  houses  are 
deeerted  and  in  ruins.  Its  former 
flourishing  condition  is  shown  by 
their  style  of  building,  which  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  other  Egyptian 
towns.  The  columns  at  the  doors,  the 
neatness  of  the  wooden  windows,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  their  walls, 
are  particularly  striking. 

It  has  several  mosks,  hkaniy  and 
bazaars,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  loopholes,  which  might  serve  to 
protect  it  against  a  band  of  Arabs,  but 
would  offer  little  resistance  to  artil- 
lery. The  northern  gate  has  two 
sDiall  towers  at  its  side,  of  a  form  by 
no  means  common  in  Egypt;  and 
between  this  and  the  plain  are  the 
most  extensive  gardens. 

The  situation  of  Rosetta,  the  beauty 
and  extent  of  its  gardens,  and  the 
supposed  salubrity  of  its  air,  made  it 
formerly  a  favounte  summer  resort  of 
Cairenes     and    Alexandrians;    and 


though  not  frequented  now  in  the 
same  way,  it  still  retains  the  same 
natural  advantages,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  agreeable  towns  in  Egypt 
There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to, 
attract  the  visitor  so  much  out  of^ 
his  ordinaiy  line  of  march  in  Egypt 

Rosetta  is  but  little  known  in  Iiis- 
tory.  In  1807  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  English 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Mem- 
looks,  which  ended  in  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  English  army.  It  is 
equally  barren  of  antiquities.  Here 
and  there  a  few  hieroglyphs  may  be 
seen  in  single  stones  buUt  into  mosks 
and  private  houses;  and  fragments 
of  granite  and  basalt  are  lying  about. 
But  it  has  acquired  a  special  archie- 
ological  celebrity  from  the  celebrated 
trilingual  stone — ^known  as  the  ^*  Ro- 
setta 8tone" — found  by  the  French 
in  17d9,  while  dicrging  tiie  founda- 
tions of  a  fort,  a  short  didtance  lower 
down  the  river.  This  tablet  contains 
a  decree  made  by  the  priests  of  Egypt 
in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in 
the  year  b.o.  1 96.  It  is  written  in  the 
Greek,  hieroglyphic,  and  demotic  or 
enchorial  clutracters ;  and  it  was  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Greek  letters  and 
the  hieroglyphs  on  this  stone  that  Dr. 
Young  and  GhampoUion  were  enabled 
first  to  decipher  the  old  Egyptian 
sacred  writing.  Unfortunately  the 
stone  was  but  a  fragment,  and  tlio 
search  for  the  upper  part  of  it  has 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

The  river  at  Rosetta  is  perfectly 
fresh,  except  after  a  long  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds,  when  the  sea- 
water,  forced  upwards,  makes  it 
slightly  salt,  and  well-water  is 
brought  for  sale  to  the  town  and  the 
boats.  The  sea  is  distant  6  miles  by 
the  river,  or  3  miles  across  the  plain. 
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ROUTE  2. 

BOSETTA  TO  ATFBR  AND  OAIBO,  BT 
THS  NILE. 


Hosetta  to  Aboo  Mandoor 

—  to  Berembal . . 

—  to  Daroot 

—  toAtfeh       ..     .. 
Atfeh  to  Cairo  (see  Bte.  5) 


Uilea. 

8 

4 
125^ 

1481 


There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
on  the  way  from  £)8etta  to  Atfeh. 

At  Metoobis  are  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Metabis,  and  at 
Daroot  and  Shindeeoon  are  the  sites 
of  other  towns. 

Atfeh  is  at  the  month  of  the  Mah- 
moodeeah  Ganal,  where  it  joins  the 
NUe.   (See  Bte.  5.) 


ROUTE  3. 

ALEXANDRIA  TO  CAIRO,  BT  LAND, 
TRBOUOH  THE  DEI/TA. 

MUea. 

Alexandria  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mahmoodeeah 
Canal  to  es  Sid,  or  Maison 

Carr^      5 

ToKaridon 13 

Birket  Ghuttas,  or  El  Birkeh  . .  3} 
Karrawee  (crossing  the  canal)  . .  4| 
Damanhoor  (after  leaving   the 

canal  a&d  crossing  the  plain)  7J 
Nige^eh,  or  to  Zowyet  el  Bahr  23| 
Cross   the   river,   and  then  to 

Menoof 18^ 

Shoobra-Shabeeah  by  Eafr  el 
Hemmeh,  then  crossing  the 

Damietta  branch 18 

Shoobra-el-Makldsch,  the  Pa- 
sha's vilhi       13} 

N.W.  Gate  of  Cairo 4 

111 


For  the  Mahmoodeeah  Canal  to  Kar- 
rawee, see  Bte.  5. 

Damanhoor,  see  Bte.  6. 

Menoof,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Nicium,  or  Prosopis,  was  onoo 
a  town  of  some  importance.  It  is  now 
oi^y  noted  for  its  manufactory  of 
mats,  called  Menoof^eh,  muoh  es- 
teemed at  Cairo.  Menoof,  or  Manouf, 
is  the  same  name  that  was  given  to 
Memphis. 


ROUTE  4. 

ALEXANDRIA  TO  CAIRO,  BT  THB 
WESTERN  BANK. 

MUea. 

Alexandria  to  Zowyet  el  Bahr 

(see  Bte.  3) 57 

Algam  .. 9^ 

Terdneh       6} 

BeniSaUmeh      8 

El  Guttah  (or  el  Knttah)  . .      . .  9 

Embibeh     16} 

Cross  the  river  at  Embdbeh  to 

BooUk,  and  thence  to  Cairo . .  1} 

1081 

Embdbeh  is  only  remarkable  for 
having  been  a  fortified  post  of  the 
Memlooks,  and  as  the  town  which 
gme  its  name  to  the  battle  called  by 
the  French  •*  of  the  Pyramids,"  but 
by  the  Egyptians  «  of  Embdbeh."  It 
was  fought  on  the  21st  July,  1798, 
and  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  by 
Buonaparte  of  the  Egyptian  forces, 
which  consisted  of  24,000  infismtry,  and 
of  10,000  cavalry,  known  under  the 
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me  of  HemloQks.  Seveti  thousand 
these  JbinoiiB  hozsemen  are  said  to 
iie  perished.  An  admirable  aooonnt 
the  battle  is  giTon  in  M.  Thiers' 
listoiT  of  the  f^nch  Bevolution.' 
All  me  associations  connected  with 
nb&beh  in  the  minds  of  the  modem 
Lirenes  are  derived  from  its  lupins, 
lioh,  under  the  name  of  Smhdbeh 
vbdcbid,  are  loodly  proclaimed  in  the 
eets  to  be  ''snperior  to  almonds." 
;  Embibeh  is  the  terminus  station 
the  railway  to  Upper  Egypt. 


ROUTE  5. 

LEZAXDBZA  TO  ATFEH  AND  GAIBO. 

MOes. 

ezandria  to  es  Sid,'or  the  Mai- 

wnOarr^       5 

jrio<$n       13 

rketGhuttte 3^ 

jrrawee 4J 

iryet  el  Ohazil       4| 

insatGheyk 8| 

feh 2 

bmaneeah      11 

«l-HagBr  (&ii0)     U 

deh ..  4 

iboor       40i 

3^1eh     10| 

r&neh       28 

ooNishibeh 7 

idan       11 

ooOhaleb      4^ 

point  of  Delta       12 

M>bia       12 

>lik  (the  port  of  Cairo)  4 

166} 

few  now  go  by  water  from  Alex- 
Iria  to  Cmro;  but  it  is  well  to 


mention  the  principal  objects  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  as  a  traveller 
may  wish  to  visit  them  on  some  other 
occasion. 

The  Mahmoodeeah  Canalj  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  has 
already  been  described.  Its  general 
appearance  after  the  gardens  and 
houses  are  passed  is  far  from  inte- 
resting. The  earth  thrown  up  from 
the  canal  forms  an  elevated  ridge, 
rising  far  above  the  adjacent  lands; 
and  the  only  objects  that  interrupt 
the  uniform  level  are  the  mounds  of 
ancient  towns,  whose  solitary  and 
deserted  aspect  adds  not  a  little  to  Uie 
gloominess  of  the  scene. 

At  a  place  called  Es  Sid  or  the 
JfaiMm  Carrie,  the  English,  while 
besieging  the  French  in  Alexandria, 
cut  a  passage  in  order  to  admit  the 
sea-water  into  the  Lake  Mareotis ;  and 
from  its  having  been  closed  again,  the 
name  Sid,  signifying  *<a  dam,"  or 
^  stoppage,'*  has  been  applied  to  it. 

The  lialmioodeeah  follows  part  of 
the  ancient  Ganopio  branch  of  [the 
Nile,  and  the  old  canal  of  Fooah; 
and  here  and  there,  near  its  banks, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  towns. 
The  most  remarkable  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  those  (supposed  to  be)  of 
SehediOy  between  Earioun  and  Niahoo. 
Beginning  a  short  way  inland,  they 
extend  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  S.  end  of  the  large  mounds  of 
Nishoo,  and  contain  confused  remains 
of  stone  and  brick,  among  which  are 
two  fragments  of  stone  (apparently 
parts  of  the  same  block),  bearing  the 
names  of  the  Great  Hameses,  and 
some  capitals  and  fraements  of  late 
time.  l%e  most  remarkable  object  is 
a  series  of  massive  walls  in  an  isolated 
mound,  300  paces  to  the  south-east- 
ward of  these  fragments,  which  Hr. 
Salt  conjectured  to  be  the  docks  of 
the  state  barges,  kept  at  Schedia ;  but 
they  were  evidently  cisterns,  like 
those  in  Italy  and  at  Garthage.  They 
are  of  Boman  time,  built  of  stone, 
with  horizontal  courses  of  the  usual 
flat  bricks  or  tiles  at  intervals,  and 
buttresses  projecting  here  and  there, 
to  give  them  greater  strength;  the 
F  3 
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whole  originally  ooveied  with  a  casing 
of  fltncoo.  The  walls,  which  are  now 
15  ft.  high,  were  aboat  16  in 
number,  of  which  12  may  be  still  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  were  about  215  feet  long  and  27 
broad,  being  considerebly  larger  than 
the  second  cisterns  of  Carthage,  and 
only  inferior  in  number  and  in  length 
(but  not  in  breadth)  to  tiie  great  ones 
there,  which  are  110  paces  long  by  10, 
and  consist  of  16  spaces  or  cisterns. 
The  extremity  of  each  ^Uery  or 
cistern  is  rounded  off,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  they  had  also  the  usual 
arched  zoo&.  A  canal  or  branch  of 
the  river  appears  to  have  run  through 
the  level  space,  about  750  ft.  broad, 
between  them  and  the  to¥m.  The 
distance  of  Nishoo  teem  Alexandria 
agrees  exactly  with  that  given  by 
Strabo  from  Schedia  to  that  city, 
which  he  calculates  at  4  sohoanes,  or 
nearly  14  English  miles. 

Schedia  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  barrier,  or  bridge  of  boats, 
that  dosed  the  river  at  this  spot, 
where  duties  were  levied  on  all  mer- 
chandise that  passed;  and  the  name 
of  Nishoo,  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
mounds  and  the  modem  village,  may 
be  derived  from  the  Egyptian  nia/iof , 
signifying  **  the  boats."  The  mounds 
of  Nishoo  are  in  four  almost  parallel 
lines,  the  two  outer  ones  about  250, 
the  centre  two  about  756  ft.  apart 
They  contain  no  traces  of  building; 
they  appear  to  be  entirely  of  earth, 
though  of  very  great  height,  and  were 
probably  the  result  of  excavations 
made  in  deepening  tiie  river,  or  the 
neighbouring  canal,  which,  from  the 
low  space  separating  the  two  centre 
mounds,  appears  to  have  passed  be- 
tween them. 

Schedia  was  a  bishop's  see  in  the 
time  of  AthanasiuB,  as  were  Menelai's 
and  Andropolis. 

At  farioon  is  a  manufactory  of 
glass,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
fartiier  is  another  of  pottery.  The 
canal  in  the  vicinity  of  ]R[!airo<$n  in- 
creases in  breadth.  Ohereu,  in  Coptic 
Chereus,  stood  near  this:  and  Au- 
thyUa  and  Archandra  in  the  plain 
between  the  Mahmoodeeah  and  Lake 
Etko. 


About  ^  m.  from  Kariodn  is  the 
vilhige  of  Birket  Ghutt^  or  El 
Birkeh  ("the  Lake"):  and  at  ^[arra- 
wee  the  road,  which  has  thus  far 
follow^  the  bank  of  the  canal,  tarns 
off  to  Damanhoor. 

Near  Jg^arravoee  are  mounds  of  an 
old  town  of  some  extent,  and  others 
are  seen  in  the  plain  to  the  S.  A  few 
miles  farther  the  canal  makes  a  bend 
northwards  to  Atfeh ;  quitting  the  bed 
of  an  old  canal,  which  joined  the  Nile 
farther  to  the  S.,  just  below  Bah- 
maneeah. 

Atfeh, — Atfeh  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal,  upon  the  Boeetta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  miserable  village, 
abounding  in  dust  and  dogs;  but  the 
first  view  of  the  Nile  is  str£Edng,  and  a 
relief  after  the  canal.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Atfeh  there  is  some 
excellent  snipe  -  shooting,  which  is 
much  patronised  by  the  sportsmen  of 
Alexandria  during  the  winter.  The 
excursion  for  this  purpose  may  be 
made  either  by  hiring  a  txNkt  at  Alex- 
andria and  going  along  the  canal,  or 
by  rail  to  Ejafr-ez-Zyat  (see  Bte.  6), 
and  thence  taking  a  boat  down  the 
river.  The  former  method  is  the 
pleasantest. 

Fooah, — Nearly  opposite  Atfeh  is 
Fooahj  conspicuous  with  its  minarets, 
and  a  picturesque  object  from  the  river, 
if  you  pass  it  during  the  high  Nile. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ^cient 
Metelis  (in  Coptic  Meleg,  or  Meledg), 
but  contains  no  remains  beyond  a  few 
granite  blocks,  now  used  as  the 
thresholds  of  doors,  with  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  containing  the  names  of 
Apries  and  other  kings  of  the  26th  or 
SaKte  dynasty.  Fooah  has  now  only 
a  manu&ctory  of  tat^jooshes  or  red 
caps,  and  the  usual  w^inht^  *'  manu- 
fiu!tory"  of  large  towns:  but  in  the 
time  of  Leo  Africanus  it  was  very 
flourishing;  and  though  its  streets 
were  narrow,  it  had  the  character  of  a 
large  town,  teeming  with  plenty,  and 
noted  for  the  appearance  of  its 
bazaars  and  shops.  **The  women," 
he  adds,  **  enjoy  so  much  freedom 
here,  that  their  husbands  permit  them 
to  go  during  the  day  wherever  they 
please;  and  the  surrounding  country 
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bounds  in  date-trees.*'  Bnt  its  dates 
lie  not  superior  to  others  of  the  neigh- 
lourhood;  and  the  best  Egyptian 
lates  oome  from  a  place  on  the  other 
ids  of  the  Delta,  called  Korayn,  near 
lalaheeah,  which  are  known  at  Cairo 
8  the  admeree.  The  Ibremee  are 
ram  Nnbia. 

Fooah  continned  to  be  long  a  flon- 
iahing  town ;  and  JBelon  describes  it, 
n  the  15th  centy.,  50  years  after  the 
onquest  of  Sultan  Selim,  as  second 
nly  to  Cairo. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders, 
be  Christians  penetrated  into  Egypt, 
8  far  as  Fooah,  in  the  reign  of  Melek 
Ldel;  and  having  plundered  and 
umt  the  town,  reiixed  with  much 
K)oty. 

Fooah  has  given  its  name  to  the 
ladder,  which  was  first  planted 
here. 

Dessooik  is  well  known  in  modem 
Lmes  for  the  fete  clebrated  there  in 
onooT  of  Sheikh  Ibraheem  ed  Des- 
Dokee,  a  Moslem  saint,  who  holds  the 
Bcond  rank  in  the  Egyptian  calendar, 
ext  to  the  Seyyid  el  Bedawee  of 
^antah.  There  is  a  railway  from 
)eaaook  to  Tantah  (see  Bte.  6),  and 
ne  projected  to  Damanhoor. 

At  Mahmanceah  was  the  entrance 
f  an  old  canal  that  went  to  Alexan- 
ria;  which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
ncient  Canopic  branch,  placing  Nau- 
ratis  at  this  town.  Bahmaneeah 
ras  a  fortified  post  of  the  French 
rhen  in  Egypt,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Inglish  in  May,  1801,  previous  to 
\ea  march  upon  Cairo. 

8aU. — The  lofty  mounds  of  Sais  are 
aen  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Sa-el- 
[agar,  '<Sa  of  the  Stone,'*  so  called 
-om  the  remains  of  the  old  town; 
hich  are  now  confined  to  a  few 
roken  blocks,  some  ruins  of  houses, 
od  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by 
laasive  crude-brick  walls.  These  last 
re  about  70  ft.  thick,  and  of  very 
>lid  construction.  Between  the 
}unes  of  bricdcs  are  layers  of  reeds, 
itended  to  serve  as  binders;  and 
ieroglyphics  are  said  to  have  been 
let  with  on  some  of  the  bricks,  which 
lay  perhaps  contain  the  name  of  the 
lace,  or  of  the  king  by  whom  the  | 
'alls  were  built 


These  walls  enclose  a  space  mea- 
suring 2325  by  1960  ft;  the  N.  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lake  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  where  oertain 
mysterious  ceremonies  were  performed 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  As  he  says  it 
was  of  circular  form,  and  it  is  now  long 
and  irregular,  we  mav  conclude  that 
it  has  since  encroached  on  part  of  the 
temenoB  or  sacred  enclosures,  where 
the  temple  of  Minerva  and  the  tombs 
of  the  SJEkite  kings  stood.  The  site  of 
the  temple  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
low  open  space  to  the  W.,  and  parts  of 
the  wall  of  its  temenos  may  be  traced 
on  two  sides,  which  was  about  720  ft. 
in  breadth,  or  a  little  more  than  that 
around  the  temple  of  Tanis.  To  the 
E.  of  it  are  mounds,  with  remains  of 
crude-brick  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
are  partially  standing,  and  here  and 
there  bear  evident  signs  of  having  been 
burnt.  This  part  has  receiv^  the 
name  of  *'el  Kala,"  »*the  Citadel." 
from  its  being  liigher  than  the  rest, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  two  mas- 
sive buildings  at  the  upper  and' lower 
end,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  defence.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  was  the  royal  palace.  Below  it  to 
the  S.  is  a  low  ^ace,  now  cultivated, 
and  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
area  where  probably  the  temple  stood. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  used  for 
irrigating  this  spot,  but  it  is  generally 
dri^  up  from  the  end  of  May  until 
the  next  inundation  fills  the  canals. 
On  its  banks,  particularly  at  the 
western  extremity,  grow  numerous 
reeds,  and  when  full  of  water  it  is 
frequented  by  wild  ducks  and  other  ^ 
water-fowl,  now  the  only  inhabitants  * 
of  ancient  Sa'is. 

Some  low  mounds,  and  the  ruins 
of  houses  about  1000  ft.  from  the 
walls  of  the  large  enclosure,  mark 
probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town, 
the  S.  extremity  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  modem  village. 

There  are  no  remains  of  sculpture 
amidst  the  modem  or  ancient  houses, 
except  fragments  in  the  two  mosks 
and  at  the  door  of  a  house ;  which  lost 
has  the  name  of  King  PBammitichus  I., 
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Sals  was  a  city  of  great  importance, 
particularly  during  the  reigna  of  the 
Saite  dynasty,  who  ruled  Egypt  ahout 
150  years  (b.o.  687  to  b.c.  524),  until 
the  Persian  invasion  under  Gambyses ; 
and  some  claim  for  it  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  parent  of  a  colony 
which  founded  the  city  of  Athens  in 
1556  B.O.,  and  introduced  the  worship 
of  Minerva  on  the  shores  of  Greece. 

At  Sais  were  the  sepulchres  of  all 
the  kings  of  E^pt,  natives  of  the 
Saite  nome.  They  stood  in  the 
temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva ;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  unfortunate  Apries  and  his 
rival  Amasis  were  both  buried.  The 
tomb  of  Apries  was  near  the  temple, 
on  the  1.  entering  the  temenos ;  that  of 
Amasis  stood  farther  from  the  temple 
than  those  of  Apries  and  his  prede- 
cessors, in  the  vestibule  of  this  enclo- 
sure. It  consisted  of  a  large  stone 
chamber,  adorned  with  columns  in 
imitation  of  palm-trees,  and  other 
ornaments,  within  which  was  an  (iso- 
lated) stone  receptacle,  with  double 
doors  (at  each  end),  containing  the 
sarcophagus.  It  was  from  this  tomb 
that  Gambyses  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  body  of  Amasis ;  which,  after  he 
had  scourged  and  insulted  it,  he 
ordered  to  be  burnt;  though  the 
Egyptians  assured  Herodotus  that 
the  body  of  some  other  person  had 
been  substituted  instead  of  the  king's. 
This  last  appears  to  have  been  added 
to  give  a  gpreater  air  of  probability  to 
a  story  against  the  Persians,  which 
there  is  great  reason  to  doubt,  from  the 
indulgent  conduct  of  Gambyses  to  the 
Egyptians  when  he  first  conquered 
the  country,  and  from  the  respect  paid 
to  kings  by  the  Persians;  and  (5am- 
byses  only  had  recourse  to  severity 
after  they  had  rebelled  against  him. 
"  They  also  show."  continues  the  his- 
torian, **  the  sepulchre  of  him  rOsiris) 
whom  I  do  not  think  it  right  here  to 
mention.  It  stands  in  the  sacred 
enclosure,  behind  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, reaching  along  me  whole 
extent  of  its  wall.  In  this  temenos  are 
several  large  stone  obelisks ;  and  near 
it  a  lake  cued  with  stone,  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  the  size  of  that  at 


Delos,  called  Trochoides.  On  this 
lake  are  represented  at  night  the 
sufferings  of  him,  concerning  whom, 
though  much  is  known  to  me,  I  shall 
preserve  strict  silence,  except  as  far  as 
it  may  be  right  for  me  to  speak.  The 
Egyptians  call  them  mysteries.  I  shall 
oDserve  the  same  caution  with  regard 
to  the  institutions  of  Geres,  called 
Thesmophoria,  which  were  brought 
from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Da- 
naus,  and  afterwards  taught  by  them 
to  the  Pelasgio  women."  Sais  was 
the  place  where  the  '*  fS&te  of  burning 
lamps  "  was  particularly  *'  celebrated 
during  a  certain  night,  when  every 
one  lighted  lamps  in  the  open  air 
around  his  house.  They  were  small 
cups  full  of  salt  (and  water  ?)  and  oil, 
with  a  floating  wick  which  lasted  all 
night  Strangers  went  to  Sais  from 
different  parts  of  Egypt  to  assist  at 
this  ceremony ;  but  those  who  could 
not  be  present  lighted  lamps  at  their 
own  homes,  so  that  the  festival  was 
kept,  not  onlv  at  Sais,  but  throughout 
the  counti^." 

From  the  accounts  given  of  it  the 
temple  of  Minerva  appears  to  have 
been  of  great  splendour.  ''Amasis 
added  to  it  some  very  beautifiQ  oropy- 
hea^  exceeding  all  others  both  in  height 
and  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  stones  and  in  other 
respects.  He  also  placed  there  several 
large  colossi  and  androsphinxes,  and 
brought  numerous  blocks  of  extraor- 
dinary size  to  repair  the  temple,  some 
from  the  quarries  near  Memphiis,  and 
the  largest  from  Elephantine,  a  dis- 
tance of  20  days'  sail  from  SaiLS.** 

*'  But,"  adds  Herodotus,  ''  what  I 
admire  most  is  an  edifice  of  a  single 
block  brought  from  the  latter  place : 
2000  men,  all  boatmen,  were  employed 
three  years  in  its  transport  to  Sais.  It 
is  21  cubits  long  externally,  14  broad, 
8  high :  and  its  measurements  within 
are  16  cubits  20  digits  long,  12  broad, 
and  5  high.  It  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  sacred  enclosure;  and 
the  reason  given  by  the  Egyptians  for 
its  not  having  been  admitted  is,  that 
Amasis,  hearing  the  architect  utter  a 
sigh,  as  if  fiEttigued  by  the  length  of 
time  employed  and  the  labour  he  had 
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idargone,  oonaidered  it  lo  bad  an 
nen,  that  he  would  not  allow  it  to 
)  taken  any  farther;  thongh  others 
Bnn  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
an  ha¥ing  been  crushed  while  moving 
with  levers."  At  Sa'is  was  also  a 
loaaus  dedicated  by  Amaais,  75  ft. 
Dg,  similar  in  size  and  proportion 
one  he  placed  before  the  temple  of 
thah  at  Memphis,  which  was  lying 
I  its  back ;  and  the  grand  palace  <? 
e  kings  in  the  same  dty,  which 
pnes  left  to .  attack  Amasis,  and  to 
lich  he  afterwards  returned  a  ^ri- 
aer,  is  another  of  the  interesting 
muments  mentioned  at  Sais. 
Beoent  excavations  by  M.  Hariette 
the  site  of  Sais  have  served  only  to 
veal  its  ntter  state  of  ruin,  and  it  is 
ipoflsible  to  fix  the  position,  or  asoer- 
m  the  plan,  of  any  of  the  splendid 
Minments  mentioned  by  the  his- 
rian. 

The  Egyptian  name  of  this  city  was 
itten  Sa,  which  is  retained  in  the 
)dem  Ba ;  and  the  Sals  of  ancient 
thcKS  was  the  same,  with  a  Greek 
mination.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
s  Nile,  on  the  rt.  bank,  and  in  order 
save  time,  if  the  Nile  is  low,  the 
iveller  may  land  when  in  a  line  with 
e  moonds,  and  send  his  boat  to  wait 
•  him  at  the  bend  of  the  river  near 
Klabeh,  about  If  mile  higher  up. 
iring  Uie  inundittion  the  plain  is 
rtly  flooded  and  intersected  with 
wU,  which  are  not  forded  without 
»nvenienoe  before  November. 
Seven  or  eight  miles  inlimd  to  the  W. 
m  Dahreeab,  between  Nikleh  and 
abdor,  is  Rams^  on  the  Daman- 
or  canaL  This  Rams^  or  rather 
predecessor,  is  unnoticed  by  profane 
iters,  and  it  is  too  &r  from  the  spot 
ere  the  Israelites  lived  to  have  any 
im  to  the  title  of  one  of  the  two 
asure-cities,  Pithom  and  Barneses, 
ntioned  in  Exodus.  And,  indeed, 
meses  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
m  the  place  whence  the  Israelites 
k  tiieir  departnre  for  Suocoth  and 
turn  at  the  edge  of  the  Wilderness, 
their  way  to  the  Sea. 
At  a  point  where  the  river  takes  a 
laidsrahle  bend  to  the  E.,it  is  crossed 
the  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Bailway, 


and  immediately  on  the  E.  bank  are 
the  village  and  station  of  Kalr-esE-Zyat. 
(See  Bte.  6.) 

Traces  of  an  old  canal,  running  to 
the  NJN^.W.,  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  Oanopic  branch  of  thp  Nile,  may 
be  seen  above  Nigi^len,  which  is 
traditionally  called  the  Bahr  Yoosef. 
Not  &r  ftom  this  should  be  the  site  of 
GyniBConolis  and  Andropolis,  by  some 
snpposea  to  be  the  same  city. 

About  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Kom-Sher^ek  are  the 
mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  on  the 
canaL  The  mounds  are  called  Tel  el 
OdiLmeh  (""of  the  bones"),  from  the 
bodies  found  buried  amidst  them.  A 
little  higher  up  is  Tar^h,  near  which 
are  other  mounds  and  the  branch  of 
a  canal,  which  follows  the  course  of 
the  ancient  Lycut  oanalU,  that  ran 
towards  the  lake  Marcotis.  Some 
supposed  Momemphis  to  have  stood 
here ;  but  as  it  was  near  the  road  to 
the  Natron  Lakes,  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  at  El  Boorag&t,  or  iair 
Daoot,  near  the  former  of  which  are 
the  mounds  of  an  old  town  of  consi- 
derable size.  At  Aboo-l-kh&wee  and 
Shaboor  are  the  shaUowest  parts  of 
the  Bosetta  branch,  which  in  sunmier 
are  barely  passable  for  large  boats. 
About  Nader,  on  the  E.  bank,  are 
many  wild  boars,  which  are  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Delta,  par- 
ticularly in  the  low  marshlands  to  the 
N.,  and  about  the  lake  Menzaleh. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Fyo^. 

Ter&neh  is  the  successor  of  Tere- 
nuthis.  About  1}  mile  to  the  W.,  be- 
yond the  canal,  are  mounds  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  probably  mark 
its  ancient  site:  and  it  is  from  this 
place  that  the  road  leads  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Natron  Lakes.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ter&neh  are  principally  employed 
in  bringing  the  natron  from  the  desert, 
which])  often  is  fiumed  by  some  rich 
merchant ;  and  to  this  is  attributable 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  lakes  are  distant  from 
Terineh  about  12  hours' journey.  (See 
Bte.  11,  Sect.  U.) 

Near  Lekhmas  are  other  mounds, 
perhaps  of  the  city  of  Menelaus,  so 
called,  not  from  the  Greek  hero,  but 
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from  the  brother  of  the  first  Ptolemy ; 
and  between  Aboo-Nishabee  and  Beni- 
SaUmeh  is  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 
oat  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1820,  which, 
as  before  stated,  carries  the  water  to 
that  of  Alexandria. 

In  going  up  the  river  the  Pyramids 
are  perceived  for  the  first  time  from 
the  shore  a  little  above  Werdto,  when 
about  due  W.  of  Ashmoon :  and  here- 
abouts the  desert  has  invaded  the  soil 
on  the  W.  bank,  and  even  poured  its 
drifted  sand  into  the  Nile.  At  Ash- 
moon or  Oshmoun  are  lofty  mounds, 
but  no  sculptured  remains.  A  little 
beyond  Aboo-Ghdlcb  the  pyramids  are 
seen  fix)m  the  river,  and  continue  in 
sight  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to 
Cairo.  About  2  m.  below,  or  N.W. 
of  Om-ed  deen^,  is  what  is  called  the 
Barrage  of  the  Nile ;  and  about  the 
same  distance  above  that  village  is  the 
southern  point  or  apex  of  the  Delta. 
Here  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  the 
two  branches  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta, 
though  the  actual  commencement  of 
of  the  Delta  may  be  placed  about  two 
m.  flirther  8.,  a  little  above  the  village 
of  Hen^heh,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Skelekin. 

The  object  of  the  Barrage  was  to 
retain  the  water  of  the  Nile,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  used  for  irrigating  the 
lands  when  the  inundation  had  re- 
tired ;  one  dam  crossing  the  Bosetta, 
another  the  Damietta  branch.  After 
the  sacrifice  of  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  the  project  has  been  defini- 
tively abandoned,  and  the  Barrage 
remains  a  striking  but  useless  monu- 
ment of  engineering  enterprise. 

In  former  times  the  point  of  the 
Delta  was  much  more  to  the  south 
than  at  present  Cereasoia,  in  the 
L^topolite  nome,  which  was  just  above 
it  on  the  west  bank,  stood,  according 
to  Strabo,  nearly  opposite,  or  west  of, 
Heliopolis,  close  to  the  observatory 
of  Eudoxus.  In  Herodotus's  time 
the  river  had  one  channel  as  far  as 
Gercasora;  but  below  that  town  it 
divided  itself  into  three  branches, 
which  took  different  directions,  one, 
the  Pelusisc,  going  to  the  east;  an- 
other, the  Ganopic,  turning  off  to  the 
west ;  and  the  third  going  straight  for- 


ward, in  the  direction  of  its  previous 
course  through  Egypt  to  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  which  it  divided  in  twain 
as  it  ran  to  the  sea.  It  was  not  less 
considerable  in  tlie  volume  of  its 
water,  nor  less  celebrated,  than  the 
other  two,  and  wsb  called  the  Seben- 
nytic  branch  :  and  from  it  two  others, 
the  Sa'itic  and  Hendesian,  were  de- 
rived, emptving  themselves  into  the 
sea  by  two  distinct  mouths. 

This  old  Sebennytic  branch  has 
been  renewed  in  a  fine  wide  canal« 
which  starts  from  the  point  of  the 
Delta  midway  between  the  two  modem 
branches  corresponding  to  the  old 
Pelusiac  and  Ganopic,  and  continues 
as  far  as  Tantah. 

After  passing  the  palace  of  Shoobra, 
the  numerous  minarots  of  Cairo  may 
be  seen  from  the  river ;  and  a  shady 
avenue  of  trees  leads  from  Shoobra  to 
the  N.W.  entrance  of  the  dty. 

Embdbeh  (Bte.  4)  is  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  *aro  some  palaces  and 
country  houses  in  the  plain  between 
Shoobra  and  Booldk. 

Booldk  may  be  called  the  port  of 
Cairo.  It  formerly  stood  on  an  island, 
where  Macrisi  says  sugar-cane  was 
cultivated ;  and  the  old  channel  which 
passed  between  it  and  Cairo  may  still 
oe  traced  in  parts,  particularly  to  the 
northward,  about  half-way  from  the 
Shoobra  road.  The  filling  up  of  this 
channel  removed  Cairo  farther  from 
the  Nile,  and  gave  to  Bool^  the  rank 
and  advantages  of  a  port. 

Owing  to  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  land  lying 
between  Bool^  and  Cairo,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  the  open  space 
formerly  existing  between  the  two 
will  soon  be  covered  with  houses. 
The  northern  extremity  of  Booli^  at 
which  the  traveller's  ddhabeeah  will 
probably  anchor,  is  called  Ramleh. 
A  great  collection  of  these  boats  for 
hire  will  be  seen  moored  to  the  bank ; 
and  the  process  of  building  and  re- 
pairing tnem  is  carried  on  with  great 
vigour  and  activity. 
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ROUTE  6. 

ALEXJLSfDVUL  TO  CAIBO  BT  BAILWAT. 
131  SflLBS. 

Three  trains  daily :  one  ezpretss  in 
4|  hours,  and  two  ordinary  in  6  hrs. 

The  railway  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  waa  the  first  ever  made  in 
the  Bast.  It  was  oonstmcted  in  1855, 
and,  with  the  oontinnation  from  Cairo 
to  Snez  now  done  away  with,  was  the 
aitematiTe  proposed  by  Stephenson 
for  the  Maritime  Canal  across  the 
Isthmns  of  Suez.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
treme flatness  of  the  country  the  cost 
was  comparatively  small,  there  being 
no  engineering  difficulties  in  the  shape 
oi  tonnelsy  riadncts,  &c.  The  bridges 
over  the  two  branches  of  the  Mile 
(and  ^ese  were  not  built  till  a  later 
date)  are,  in  fact,  the  only  structures 
of  impOTtanoe.  Except  at  these 
bridges,  there  is  a  double  line  of  rails 
the  whole  way.  They  are  laid  on 
cast-iron  chairs,  which  look  like 
huge  saucers,  these  chairs  being  con- 
ne^ed  by  transverse  round  iron  bars 
to  keep  them  parallel.  This  same 
method  of  construction  has  been  em- 
ployed throughout  all  the  railways  in 
Egypt.  The  chairs  lie  on  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  thrown  up  to  the  height 
of  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
BoiL  Engliidi  engineers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  this  line,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  engine-drivers, 
&c.,  were  moeUy  Englishmen:  but. 
now  the  employ^  are  nearly  all 
natives.  The  guards  and  station- 
masters  can  generally  speak  English 
and  French.    The  daily  express  runs 


at  a  very  fair  rate  of  speed,  and  keeps 
time  with  a  regularity  that  might  put 
to  shame  many  an  English  company. 
So  much  cannot  always  be  said  for 
the  local  stopping  trains.  The  first- 
class  carriages  are  good,  and  the  per- 
manent way  being  well  kept,  they  run 
smoothly  and  easily. 

The  station  is  at  the  extreme  west 
of  the  town  beyond  the  canal.  On 
leaving  the  station  the  line  skirts  on 
the  right  the  Lake  Mareotis,  stretch- 
ing far  away  out  of  sight.  In  winter, 
after  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  the  vmter 
reaches  in  many  places  to  the  embank- 
ment, but  in  the  late  spring  and 
summer  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of 
swampy  marsh,  as  treacherous  to  the 
foot  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  eye 
and  unpleasant  to  the  nose.  Numb^ 
of  aquatic  birds  may  often  be  seen 
feeding  close  to  the  railway,  but 
should  the  traveller,  encouraged  by 
their  apparent  tameness  as  he  looks 
at  them  from  the  carriage  window, 
attempt  on  some  other  occasion  to  try 
his  chances  with  the  gun,  he  will  find 
them  very  wary  and  unapproachable. 
On  the  left  is  the  Muhmoodeeah  Canal, 
with  its  pretty  villas  and  gardens 
backed  by  high  ground,  on  which 
stands  Pompey's  Pillar.  A  littie  fur- 
ther on  is  seen  the  Viceroy's  palace 
at  Ramleh.  The  line  now  quits  for  a 
time  the  canal  and  the  cultivated  land, 
and  runs  across  the  open  lake,  rejoin- 
ing the  canal  just  before  reaching 

17}.  Kafir  Votmr  Stat,,  a  favourite 
rendezvous  of  Alexandrian  sportsmen. 
Wild  boar  are  often  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bordered  by  cotton- 
fields  on  one  side  and  marshes  on  the 
other,  the  line  reaches 

lli.AbooHanmoosStat,  The  Mah- 
moodeeah  Canal  here  turns  eastward 
till  it  joins  the  Bosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile  at  Atfeh. 

10.  Damanhoor  Stat,  (line  projected 
to  Deasook,  12  miles).  First  station  at 
which  express  stops,  45  min.  from  Alex- 
andria. A  large  town,  capital  of  the 
richly  cultivated  province  of  Beheyrah. 
It  has  several  cotton  manufactories, 
and  a  few  respectable-looking  houses, 
but  otherwise  presents  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  an  Arab  village;  shape- 
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leas  hnta  and  hoxues  of  crade  mnd- 
bricks,  relieTod  Bometimes  in  their 
bare  monotony  by  the  graoefiil  outline 
of  a  few  minarets,  and  the  dome-like 
cupolas  of  a  Mussulman  cemetery; 
but  only  really  picturesque  when 
nestled  in  a  grove  of  palms,  like  the 
hamlet  on  the  ri^ht  immediatelT  after 
leaving  the  station.  It  was  close  to 
Damanhoor  that  Napoleon  was  nearly 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Memlooks  in 
1798.  On  being  expostulated  with 
for  exnosing  himself  to  such  a  risk,  he 
repliea,  ^'B  n*ed  point  ^crit  la  havi 
que  je  doive  jamai$  ^Ire  priiormier  des 
mafnd()uk$---pri8onnier  des  AnglaiSf  a 
la  bonne  heure,**  From  Damanhoor 
the  railway  passes  through  a  richly 
cultivated  plain,  unbroken  by  the 
slightest  elevation,  to 

16  m.  TeM-Baroot  Stat,  A  line  is 
in  course  of  construction  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile  from  this  point 
to  Embabeh  opposite  Cairo,  the  pre- 
sent terminus  of  the  Upper  Egypt 
line.  When  it  is  finished  there  will 
be  imbroken  railway  communication 
between  Alexandria  and  the  farthest 
point  south  to  which  a  railway  may 
eventually  be  carried.  A  few  miles  be- 
vondTel-el-Baroot  we  reach  the  Boaetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  65  m.  from  Alex- 
andria. The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
iron  bridg^e  of  12  spans,  resting  on  hol- 
low iron  piles.  It  opens  for  the  passage 
of  lai^  vessels  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.    A  part  of  the  roadway,  two 

rs  in  length,  turns  on  a  pivot  on 
piers  supporting  it  until  it  is 
brought  at  right  angles  to  the  bridge, 
thus  leaving  two  passages :  the  single 
pillars  above  ana  below  the  bri(&e 
serve  to  support  the  two  ends  of  tne 
part  thus  moved,  and  protect  it  from 
Doing  injured  by  vessels  driven  asainst 
it.  The  cost  of  this  bridge,  whidi  has 
only  a  single  line  of  rails,  with  a  foot- 
path alongside,  was  400,000{.  Beforo 
its  construction,  trains  were  ferried 
over.  It  was  here  that  Achmet  Pasha, 
elder  brother  of  the  present  Khedive, 
and  at  the  time  of  lus  death  heir  to 
ihe  vioeroyalty,  was  drowned  in  1856. 
He  was  returning  fh)m  Alexandria  one 
night,  when  the  driver,  not  seeing  in 
the  dnrknffls  that  the  feny  IxKit  was 


not  in  its  place,  ran  the  train  over  the 
bank  into  the  river.  Immediately  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  bridge  is  the  station 
of 

lOf  m.  Kafr-ez-^yat  8UU,  2  hrs. 
5  min.  by  express  from  Alexandria. 
Trains  stop  h^  15  min.  There  is  a 
buifet  and  restaurant,  and  a  very  fair 
lunch  may  be  had  for  5  francs.  15  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Eafr^z-Zyat,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Sa'is 
(see  Rte.  5).  We  have  now  entered  the 
Delta,  and  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  amazing  fertility  of 
the  vast  plain  stretched  out  on  ei&er 
side  of  him,  divided  not  by  hedges, 
but  by  innumerable  canals  and  raised 
dykes,  and  varied  in  its  flat  monotony 
only  by  the  brown  mound-like  vil- 
lages. 

11  m.  Tantah  JuneL  Btat  [Branch 
lines  to  Talkah  (opposite  ICaxiaoorah), 
and  thence  to  Damietta,  passing  by 
Semanood,  Mahallet  Bo^,  Hahallet- 
el-Kebeer,  and  Shirbeen,  72  miles  ; 
to  Zift^  vi&  liahallet  Bokh,  33}  miles  ; 
DessooK,  46}  miles ;  and  to  Shibeen-el- 
Eom,  18}  miles.  1  train  daily  each  way 
on  all  these  lines.]  Tantah  is  a  large 
and  important  town,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Gharbeeah.  It  boasts  of  a 
handsome  well-bnilt  station,  and  a 
palace  built  by  the  present  Khedive 
for  his  visit  to  the  annual  fairs  or 
festivals. 

These  festivals,  which  are  cele- 
brated three  times  a  year — ^in  Janu- 
ary, April,  and  August— are  held  in 
honour  of  the  Seyyid  Ahmed-el-B&- 
dawee,  a  Moslem  saint  of  great  renown. 
He  was  bom  at  Fez  in  a.h.  596  (Aa>. 
1200),  and  having  passed  through 
Tantah  with  all  his  family  on  his  way 
to  Mecca,  established  himself  in  that 
place  on  his  return,  and  was  buried 
there  at  his  death.  He  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  god  of  Sebennytua, 
the  Egyptian  Hercules,  whose  attri- 
butes have  been  given  him  by  popular 
fancy  or  tradition.  It  is  the  Seyyid 
whose  aid  is  invoked  when  any  one  is 
in  need  of  strength  to  resist  a  sadden 
calamity;  the  effects  of  a  storm,  or 
any  frightful  accident,  are  thought  to 
be  averted  by  calling  out  ^'  Ta  seyyid, 
ya  Bedawee;"  and  the  song  of  *'  Gab 
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Yooaara,"  "he  bioagfat  baok  the  cap- 
▼68,"  records  the  might  and  prowess 
'  ilds  powerM  hero.  In  the  second 
kll  to  prayer  chanted  by  the  maezada 
1  hour  Defore  daybreak,  he  is  in- 
>ked  under  the  name  of  Aboo  Farr^, 
leykh  of  the  Arabs,  and  coupled  wim 
1  Hasan  and  El  Hoseyn,  and  ^all 
fi  faTonrites  of  God." 
Eaeh  of  the  fi&tes  lasts  8  days,  and 
oee  in  the  spring  and  summer  are 
tended  by  an  immense  concourse 
people,  as  many  as  200,000  being 
metimes  collected  together.  The 
en  space  round  the  town  is  ooTered 
th  tents  of  all  sorts  and  sizes :  the 
eat,  square,  gaudy  coloured  tent  of 
e  ri<ui  Sheyhh  d  hded  (Tillage 
ief),  with  hones,  camels,  and 
nkeys  picketed  all  about  ii  and 
nked  on  both  sides  by  the  smaller 
its  of  his  followers  and  dependents ; 
e  deep,  obloi^,  equally  gaudy 
oths  of  the  singing  ana  the  dimdng 
•Jm,  tiie  jugglers,  the  romance  re- 
ers,  and  the  story  tellers;  round 
its  of  yarious  sizes  and  conditions, 
m  the  blue-lined  one  of  the  well-to- 
feUah  down  to  the  ragged  bell  of 
(poorer  neighbour;  and,  most  pic- 
resque  of  aU,  the  "black  tents  of 
dar," — the  long,  low,  flat-topped 
it  of  camel's-hair  blanket  that 
rks  now,  as  of  old,  the  temporary 
ting-plaoe  of  the  wandering  Be- 
ween. 

Uthough  a  religious  festival,  plea- 
e  is  the  chief  object  of  the  pilgrims, 
1  a  few  fdfhahs  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Qt  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
us  requirement,  and  to  induce  the 
ye  of  obtaining  his  blessing.  Busi- 
18,  however,  is  not  neglected.  The 
tie  and  horse  &irs  held  during 
se  festivals  are  the  most  important 
Egypt.  Formerly  a  brisk  trade  in 
res  was  carried  on,  and  the  slave 
rket  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
;  but  that  is  now  done  away  with, 
I  whatever  traffic  there  is  has  to  be 
le  in  secret 

?he  evening  is  the  time  at  which 
aee  tiie  fSto  at  its  height;  and  a 
[k  through  the  streets  and  booths 
I  afford  many  a  curious  and  sug- 
tive  sight     As  at  the  festival  of 


Bnbastis,  in  old  times,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  wine  was  consumed  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year,  so  at  Tantah, 
greater  excesses  are  committed  by  the 
modem  Egyptians  than  aa  any  other 
occasion.  The  traveller  who  finds  him- 
self in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  either  of 
these  fStes  will  do  well  to  pay  Tantah 
t  a  visit  He  will  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  national  manners  and 
customs.  A  bed  may  be  obtained 
in  the  town.  England,  France,  and 
.America  have  consular  agents  at 
1!antah. 
Still  the  same  rich  country  to 
iUm.  Birhet-e^Sab  Stat,  20min. 
firom  this  the  line  crosses  the  Damietta 
bnmch  of  the  Nile  by  a  similar  bridge 
to  that  of  Kafr-ez-Zyat  Fkissing  on 
the  left  a  handsome  palace  built  by 
Abbas  Pasha,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
town  of  Athribis, 

14  m.  Benha  Junet.  Stat  is  reached. 
[Branch  line  vid  Zagazig  and  Ismailia 
to  Suez,  127}  miles ;  and  via  Zagazig 
to  Mazisoorah,  70{  miles,]  Benha- 
el-Assa) ,  *^  Benha  of  Honey,  is  an  un- 
important town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Daniietta  branch.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
that  part. of  the  Delta,  but  Zagazig 
has  now  iaken  its  place,  and  no  vestiges 
of  its  former  occupation  remain  save 
some  mined  and  deserted  cotton 
manu&atories :  nor  does  it  any  longer 

Sroduce  the  honey  from  which  it 
erived  its  najne.  It  is  recorded  by 
the  Arab  historian  that,  at  the  time  of 
Amer*s  invasion,  the  presents  sent  to 
Mohammed  by  John  Mekaukes,  a 
rich  and  noble  Copt,  included  among 
other  things  a  jar  of  honey  from  Benha- 
el-Assal.  Its  chief  article  of  trade  now 
is  oranges,  of  which  the  groves  all 
around  its  neighbourhood  supply  large 
quantities  to  the  Cairo  market;  and 
the  Yoosef  Effendi  oranges,  large 
juicy  mandarins  from  Benha,  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Egypt. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Aih- 
ribisy  now  Athreeh,  lie  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
modem  village.  They  present  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  huge  deserted 
brickfleld,  with  here  and  there  heaps 
of  red  cinders.  The  town  appears  to 
have   been    of  considerable   extent. 
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nearly  a  mile  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  I  m.  N.  and  S.  It  was  inter- 
sected by  two  main  streets  crossing 
each  other  nearly  at  right  angles ;  and 
there  was  probably  a  square  at  the 
snot  where  they  met  A  little  beyond 
this  quadrivium,  or  crossway,  to  the 
W.,  is  another  open  space,  apparently 
the  site  of  the  principal  temple,  and 
traces  may  perhaps.be  discovered  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  on  the  outer  side. 
Of  the  granite  columns  and  other 
remains  that  existed  here  a  few  years 
ago  no  trace  is  left. 

Most  of  the  objects  found  at  Athri- 
bls  have  been  of  Eoman  or  Greek 
date;  but  that  Athrlbi;}  possessed 
buildings  of  older  time  is  certain,  not 
only  from  the  antiquity  of  the  place, 
but  from  a  monument  found  there, 
which  has  been  brought  to  Europe. 
It  is  a  granite  lion,  bearing  the  name 
of  Runeses  the  Great,  who  did  more 
towards  the  embellishment  of  the  cities 
of  the  Delta  than  any  other  Pharaoh. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  double 
row  of  low  mounds  resembling  the 
banks  of  a  canal,  or  the  remains  of 
walls ;  but  they  extend  only  to  a  cer- 
tain distance,  about  2000  ft.,  and  are 
closed  at  the  eastern  end,  so  that  they 
suit  neither  of  these  two. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  the  town 
have  been  burnt,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Egyptian  towns ;  and  parts  of 
the  mounds  have  been  used  for  tombs, 
doubtless  in  after  times,  when  the 
limits  of  the  inhabited  part  were  con- 
tracted. They  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  late  Roman  or  Christian 
epoch,  like  those  at  Bubastis  and 
other  towns ;  and  thus  the  occurrence 
of  tombs  in  the  midst  of  houses,  which 
is  at  first  perplexing,  may  be  accounted 
for. 

The  mounds  are  constantly  de- 
creasing in  size,  owing  to  the  crude- 
brick  dust,  of  which  they  are  chiefly 
composed,  being  taken  away  for 
repairing  embankments,  manuring  the 


land,  Ac.  During  this  prooees  objects 
of  value  are  occasionally  found. 

2}  miles  to  the  N.  of  Benha  is  the 
Moez  Canal. 

The  express  does  not  stop  again 
before  reaching  Cairo,  but  passes 

7}  m.  Toolkh  Stat.,  a  short  way  be- 
yond which  the  Pyramids  may  be  seen 
m  the  distance  to  the  S.W. ;  and 

11}  m.  Kaliooh  Junct.  Stat,,  whence 
brandi  off  direct  lines  from  Cairo  to 
Suez  via  Zagazig,  and  to  Mjmsoorah 
vid  Zagazig.  The  short  line  from 
Cairo  to  the  Barrage  also  strikes 
off  here.  The  towers  of  the  Barrage 
may  be  seen  to  the  W.  The  Libyan 
chain  of  hills  now  comes  into  view 
behind  the  Pyramids  to  the  W.; 
while  on  the  E.  appear  the  Mo|aittam 
hills,  and  the  rodcy  promontory  on 
which  stands  the  Citadel,  conspicuous 
by  the  tall  slender  [minarets  of  the 
Mosk  of  Mohammed  AIL 

After  passing  Ealioob  the  country 
becomes  much  more  wooded,  and  villas 
with  pretty  gardens  and  well-grown 
plantations  offer  a  pleasant  relief  to 
the  eye  after  the  unbroken  monotony 
of  the  country  hitherto  traversed.  On 
the  left  may  be  seen  in  the  distance 
the  mounds  of  Heliopolis,  the  gardens 
of  Matareeah,  the  plantations  of  Kooba, 
the  vast  buildings  of  the  Abbasseeah, 
and  the  racecourse.  On  the  right  is 
the  palace  of  Shoobra,  and  the  mag- 
nificent avenue  leading  from  it  to 
Cairo.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
train  enters  the  station  of 

10  m.  Caibo  Termznus.  —  Onmi- 
busses,  carriages,  'and  donkeys  await 
the  traveller.  If  he  already  has  a  dra- 
goman he  need  take  no  trouble  about 
anything ;  but  if  not  so  provided,  he 
had  better  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  commissionaire  of  the  hotel  to 
which  he  intends  going. 
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CAIRO. 


Oenxbal  Infobmatiok. 


1.  JIoUiU,—2.  Lodgings,  Howes,— Z,  Club,  Cajis,  BettauranU.—A.  Poet 
Ofiee.—5,  B€mken.—6.  CoMulaUt.—l.  Medical  nMJn..— 8.  Sftops,  Trades- 
people, — 9.  Agents  for  forwarding  Goods, — 10.  Ckurekes. — 11.  Convey- 
atieet.— 12.  JS(n1iMiy«.~13.  Tdegraphs,--H,  Servants,— 15,  Boats  for  Nile 
Vogage, 


1.  HoTKLS.  ShaOieard^s HoUlykefit 
by  Phmp  Zech.  ThiB  hotel  is  the  one 
most  frequented  by  English  and  Ame- 
rican families ;  it  has  been  much  en- 
largod  and  improTed  in  every  way  of 
late^  and  now  that  it  is  no  longer  subject 
to  ^e  ineanion  en  masse  of  Indian  tra- 
▼ellen  on  their  way  ont  and  home,  is 
fairly  quiet  and  comfortable.  Mr.  Gross, 
the  manager,  is  unwearied  in  his  endea- 
vooTB  to  attend  to,  and  satisfy,  every- 
bod^*8  wants  and  leo  nirements ;  bnt  the 
cuisine  is  capable  of  improvement,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  travellers  were 
allowed  the  option  of  paying  separately 
for  their  rooms  and  whatever  meals 
they  need,  instead  of  being  subject  to 
a  hard  and  fast  tariff  of  so  much  a 
day  for  board  and  lodging.  The 
terms  are  16f.  a  day  for  a  bedroom  and 
three  meals.    Sittmg-rooms  Ids,  to  12. 


extra.  Arrangements  for  sets  of 
rooms  and  separate  attendance  can  be 
made  by  families  intending  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Cairo.  The  situation  of 
this  hotel  is  good,  and  tiiere  are  small 
gardens  both  inside  and  outside  the 
quadrangle  which  it  forms. 


The  New  Hotel,  a  large  building 
very  well  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
the  Esbekeeyah,  immediately  opposite 
the  new  public  garden  and  the  opera- 
house,  it  was  built  by  the  Oriental 
Hotel  Company,  but  his  been  bought 
by  the  Khedive,  and  is  managed  by 
a  superintendent  appointed  by  him. 
The  terms  are  the  same  as  at  Shep- 
heard's.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
for  a  lengthened  stay,    ^^^g^^ 
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Hdtel  Boydl,  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 

Hdtd  cPOrientf  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 

E/kel  Abbot,  Station  Bo&d,  well 
spoken  of;  termfl,  12s.  a  day  for  board 
and  lodging. 

HStel  du  Nilj  rather  inconyenienUy 
situated  in  a  street  leading  ont  of  the 
Moofikee,  but  nioe  and  pleasant-look- 
iDg  when  reached.  It  is  very  highly 
recommended  for  the  goodness  of  the 
food  and  the  general  accommodation 
combined  with  cheapness,  the  terms 
being  12«.  a  day  for  board  and  lodging. 

Hdtd  Auric, 


2.  LoixiiNas,  Houses.  There  are 
some  good  furmshed  flats  to  be  let  in 
Cairo,  bat  they  must  be  taken  for  the 
season,  and  the  rents  are  ^very  high. 
As  houses  are  springing  up  in  all  di- 
rections to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
city,  rents  may  probably  in  a  few  years 
be  lower.  Furnished  lodgings  of  an 
inferior  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
Mooskee,  and  the  streets  leading  from 
it,  and  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Es- 
bekeeyah. Nearly  all  the  new  houses 
that  are  building  are  for  letting  in 
flats  unfurnished,  but  very  high  rents 
are  asked  at  present.  Part  of  an  old 
Arab  house  may  often  be  hired  at  a 
moderate  sum,  but  the  approach  as 
a  rule  will  be  disagreeable,  and  the 
rooms  will  require  a  good  deal  doing 
to  them  to  make  them  habitable.  If 
things  continue  to  progress  as  at 
present,  Cairo  in  a  few  years  will  no 
doubt  offer  as  many  facilities  for  a 
winter  residence,  in  the  way  of  fur- 
nished apartments  and  houses,  as  the 
usual  places  of  resort  in  France  and 
Italy ;  but  at  present  people  going  to 
Egypt  for  the  first  time,  if  they  intend 
remaining  the  winter  at  Cairo,  had 
better  make  arrangements  at  one  of 
the  hotels,  as  the  expense  of  lodgings 
and  servants  will  certainly  be  no  less, 
and  the  trouble  considerably  greater. 
Information  as  to  lodgings  and  houses 
may  be  obtained  from  D.  Robertson 
and  Co. 


3.  Club,  Oaf^s,  BEflTAURAirrs.  There 
is  a  club  occupying  part  of  the  house  in 
the  Esbekeeyah,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Auric's,  near  the  Egyptian 
Post  Office,  is  a  very  excellent  re-  « 
staurant.  Set  dejeuner  k  la  fourchette, 
4  francs ;  dinner  5  francs.  Breakfasts 
and  dinners  may  also  be  had  d  la 
carte  in  private  rooms.  The  Cafe 
Shoobra,  in  the  Shoobra  Road,  lias 
a  restaurant  attached.  There  are 
several  cafes  in  Uie  Esbekeeyah,  of 
which  that  called  the  Cerde  is  the 
most  frequented.  Beershops  also 
abound,  Vienna  beer  being  a  &Tourite 
beverage  of  the  European  element  at 
Caifo. 


4.  Post  Ofbtce.  The  British  Post 
Office  no  longer  exists  at  Cairo,  indeed 
the  only  independent  Poet  Office  re- 
maining is  the  French,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Messageries  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 
All  the  EngUsh  and  other  mails,  ex- 
cept the  French,  are  despatched 
through  the  Egyptian  Pod  Ofiee^  a 
wpll-arranged  building,  forming  part 
of  a  large  block  of  buildings  at  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  Esbekeejpah.  The 
result  of  this  change  has  been  to 
increase  the  postage  to  all  places  for- 
merly served  by  the  British  Post 
Office  by  2d.,  the  cost  of  postage 
between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  so 
that  the  rate  to  England  vi&  Brindisi 
is  now  lOd.  the  |  oz. ;  vi&  Trieste,  *9ri, 
the  I  oz.  Letters,  however,  can  still 
be  sent  through  the  French  Post 
Office,  viA  Marseilles,  for  8<i,  from 
Cairo  to  England,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Letters  can  also  be  sent  to  and  re- 
ceived from  all  places  East  of  Suez 
served  by  the  Messageries  boats, 
through  the  French  Post  Office. 
People  who  intend  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Eeypt  had  better  have  lettos 
addressed  either  to  the  Poste  Bes- 
tante,  the  hotel  to  which  they  intend 
going,  or  their  banker's.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  at  the  hotels, 
the  bankers,  and  the  consulates  for 
the  sending  of  letters  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  letters  from  Upper  Egypt  eau  do 
forwarded  through  the  same  means; 
it  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 


/33>^ 
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7  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
i  postal  arrangementB  south  of  Gaito, 
(wiUistanding  the  facilities  afforded 
the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
foot.  Thebes,  where  there  are 
itish  and  American  consular  agents, 
he  safest  point  Letters  for  Upper 
ypt  beyond  Asyoot  cannot  be  regis- 
edy  nor  sent  unpaid. 


K  Bassxbs.  Bank  of  Egypt,  in  the 
oskee;  H.  Oppenbeim,  Neyeu.  and 
,  in  the  Esbekeeyah  near  the  Opera- 
186 :  Tod,  Bathbone  and  Co.,  Bo- 
bi  Gardens.  Most  of  the  banks  of 
izandria  have  agencies  at  Cairo. 


;.  CtoNBULATBS.  .^n^Zif^.  —  Major- 
ueral  Stanton,  B.R,  G3.,  H.  B.  M& 
ent  and  Oonsnl  -  General  resides 
ing  the  winter  months  at  Cairo,  in 
irge  new  house  in  the  Esbekeeyah, 
It  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
^  Yioe-Consul,  J.  £.  Wallis,  Esq. ; 
De  in  the  Esbekeeyah,  near  Shop- 
krd's Hotel:  hours  10 to 4.  American. 
^.Beardsley,  Esq.,  Consul-GeneraL 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Consul. 


^  Medical  Mkn.  Phynciane  — 
Grant,  of  Aberdeen,  for  many  years 
[dent  at  Cairo,  and  well  acquainted 
h  the  ailments  incidental  to  the 
ntry,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
aate;  he  resides  in  the  Esbekeeyah. 
Lowe,  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Beil, 
rman,  speaking  EngHsh  and  French, 
^  resident  in  Eg]fpt,  now  attached 
he  mineral-water  establishment  at 
Iwan.  I>r.  Sachs,  of  Vienna.  Dr. 
isino,  of  Florence.  Dr.  E.  Warren- 
%  American.  Dr.  BuU,  of  Copen- 
len.  Dentuts  —  Mr.  Broadway, 
Mkee;  Mr.  Waller,  Mooskee. 


.  Shops,  Tradxsfeoplb.  The  £u- 
3aQ  shops  at  Cairo  are  not  as  a  rule 
be  recommended;  the  things  are 
r  and  generaUy  inferior ;  but  new 
ps  are  constantly  being  opened, 
.  some  improyement  may  be  looked 


BookaeBen—J).  fiobertson  and  Co., 
in  the  Esbekeeyah,  near  Shepheard's 
Hotel.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  shop  at 
Alexandria,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
books,  stationery,  photographs,  &c. 
There  is  a  reading-room  attached, 
with  English  and  American  newspa- 
pers. A  list  of  dragomen  is  kept,  and 
contracts  arranged.  Kauflftnan,  in  the 
Mooskee,  for  German  and  French 
books.  Some  very  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  Egypt,  by  a  Constantinople 
artist  called  Sebah,  may  be  obtained 
here.  There  is  also  a  large  book- 
seller's shop  opposite  the  £>urse  in 
the  Esbekeeyah. 

P%oto^apAer<.—Deli^  Mooskee.  The 
best  views  of  Egypt  aie  those  of  Frith 
(small),  to  be  obtained  at  Bobertson's, 
and  Sebah's  (large),  at  Kaufimann*s. 

Chemi$l8, — Nardi, Mooskee;  Ducros, 
Esbekeeyah;  Sommer,  Mooskee  and 
Esbekeeyah  ;  Ferrot,  Esbekeeyah  ; 
Joanovich  Bey,  Mooskee. 

(xeneral  Outfitter$, — ^Giima,  Moos' 
kee ;  Paschal,  Esbekeeyah ;  and  C^e, 
Mooskee,  for  articles  of  clotUng. 
Flags  for  a  dahdbeeah  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Grima's  and  Cecile's.  The 
Magasin  Uniyersel,  behind  the  Bourse, 
is  a  good  shop  for  all  kinds  of  thmgs. 

Provision  and  Wine  Merchants. — 
Ablett,  Mooskee ;  Grima,  Mooskee  ; 
Baduan,  Station  Bead;  H.  Balph  and 
Co.,  Station  Boad,  opposite  Persian 
Consulate,  they  also  supply  every 
thing  needed  by  travellers ;  Goodman.^ 

Jeiodier, — Bioci,  Esbekeeyah. 

Hairdressers,  —  LausEe,  Mooskee ; 
Gravil,  Esbekeeyah. 

For  native  shops  see  Bazaabs. 


9«  AoBarrs  vob  voR^Asmm  Gootts. 
— D.  Bobertson  and  Co.,  the  book- 
sellers :  H^  Balph  and  Co.,  the  pro^ 
vision  merchants.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ejcportation  of  all 
objects  of  antiquity,  either  old  Egyp- 
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tian  or  Arabic,  is  Btrictly  forbidden 
by  the  Egyptian  Government. 


10.  CHxmoaxa.— Church  of  England: 
By  public  subscription  among  the 
residents  and  visitors,  a  church  has 
been  erected  on  a  piece  of  fipround 
behind  the  New  Hotel  given  by  the 
Khedive,  and  the  services  are  regu- 
larly performed  during  the  winter  by 
a  resident  chaplain.  German  Lutheran 
Church :  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building,  near  the  BoohLk  Road, 
was  laid  by  the  Prince  Imperial  of 
Germany  in  1869.  The  services  of 
the  Freabyterian  Church,  conducted 
by  the  American  Mission,  are  also 
held  in  this  church.  Soman  Catholic 
Churchy  in  the  Frank  quarter,  to  the 
left  of  the  Hooskee.  Coptic  Cathedral 
in  the  Copt  quarter,  near  the  Esbe- 
keeyah.    Greek  Church ;  &c. 


11.  GoNVETANOKS. — OaTTiflges  now 
abound  in  Cairo;  there  is  a  regular 
tariff,  as  at  Alexandria,  but  it  ia  of 
little  practical  use,  and  a  bargain  had 
better  be  made  beforehand.  Inside 
the  town  2b.  an  hour  is  a  fair  pay- 
ment ;  short  courses,  U. ;  for  the  whole 
day,  168.  to  IZ.  More  is  expected 
after  dark,  and  on  Sundays,  Fridays, 
and  holydays.  The  coDtinnally  in- 
creasing number  of  broad  roads  and 
streets  makes  it  possible  to  get  about 
in  carriages  in  a  way  that  a  lew  years 
ago  was  quite  impossible ;  but  for  the 
Oriental  parts  of  the  city  a  donkey 
will  still  be  found  to  be  the  plea- 
santest  means  of  conveyance.  Donkeys 
may  be  hired  for  from  2<.  to  8s.  a  day ; 
short  courses,  6(2. ;  excursions  for  the 
whole  da^  outside  the  town,  6$, ;  but 
both  carnage-drivers  and  donkey-boys 
are  a  race  very  difficult  to  satisfy,  and 
a  demand  for  more  will  always  be 
preferred,  as  also  a  request  for  haJc- 


12.  BA1LWAYS.--The  terminus  of 


the  Alexandria  and  Cairo  line,  and  its 
branches  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
Delta,  and  of  the  Isthmus  of  Soez 
line,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city, 
beyond  the  great  canal.  There  are 
3  trains  daily  to  Alexandria,  in  con- 
nection with  the  daily  train  on  each 
branch ;  and  2  daily  to  Suez,  vi4  Za- 
gazig  and  Ismailia.  The  terminus  of 
tiie  Upper  Egypt  line  is  at  Emb^beh, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  below 
BooUk,  but  the  nearest  station  to 
Cairo  is  the  one  near  the  village  of 
Geezeh,  opposite  Old  Cairo:  1  train 
daily,  early  in  the  morning.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  join  the  tJp- 

Eer  and  Lower  Egypt  lines  by  a 
ridge  across  the  river  at  Cairo,  but 
that  idea  has  been  abandoned,  and 
a  line  is  now  being  constructed  along 
the  left  bank  from  Embdbeh  to  Tel- 
el-Baioot.  When  this  is  finished 
there  will  be  unbroken  railway  com- 
munication between  the  south  and 
Alexandria.  The  daily  express  train 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  gene- 
rally very  punctual,  bat  so  much  can- 
not be  said  for  the  local  trains  on  any 
of  the  lines. 


18.  Tklbqbafhs.  ~  English  Tele- 
graph Co.,  in  the  next  block  of 
buildings  to  the  Egyptian  PoetK>ffloe. 
Messages  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
some  places  in  Egypt  Messages  of 
10  words  to  London,  viA  Malta  and 
Fahnouth,  1/.  2e,  &!.,  of  20  words 
11,  14s.,  address  and  signature  in- 
cluded; to  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, U.  more.  Eeyptian  Government 
Telegraph — ^To  luLl  parts  of  Europe, 
viA  Syria  and  Constantinople,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian 
dominions. 


14.  Servants. — The  monthly  pay  of 
servants  is  much  the  same  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria. 


The  following  may  ^^taken  as  a 
fair  scale   of  monthly  payment  for 


erent  kinds  of  servants,  when  hired 
the  Nile  voyage : — 

£ 
)d  diagranan  of  any  national- 
ly,  sp^^ang  Engli^ ,  French, 
r  Italian,  with  canteen      . .   15-20 
i  same,  without  canteen     . .     8-12 
ier  servant,  or  waiter,  speak- 
ig  a  little  of  some  European 

mguage       4-6 

yd  man-cook. of  any  nation- 

Uty       10-12 

linaiy  man-cook 6-8 

?he  traveller,  however,  wlio  visits 
^pt  for  the  first  time,  will  have 
ie  need  to  trouble  himself  about 
rants'  wages,  as  he  will  find  it 
ch  more  convenient  and  satisfactory 
dopt  what  is  now  the  usual  plan, 
I  pay  a  dragom8>n  a  fixed  sum  for 
nding  him  vrith  boat,  servants, 
1,  &c. 

^here  are  dragomen  of  every  sort 
[  kind,  good,  bod,  and  indifferent ; 
i  the  traveller,  who  has  to  choose 
n  among  the  niutibers  who  present 
mselves  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
Bt  take  his  chance.  But  it  is  seldom 
t  the  really  good  ones,  who  con- 
ledly  are  at  tlie  head  of  their  pro- 
don,  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Their 
j^ges,  howeve:r,  are  veiy  extrava- 
it;  and  travcjUers  who  are  not  so 
ticular  as  to  comfort  and  luxuries, 
y  find  a  very  fiur  dragoman  who 
1  do  everythjvng  at  a  lower  rate. 
VM  who  can  should,  before  leaving 
^land,  get  a  ( Iragoman  recommended 
hem  by  friends  who  have  had  ex- 
ience  of  him :  it  will  save  them  a 
at  deal  of  trouble,  and'  they  will 
I  more  sum  of  the  sort  of  man  they 
re  to  deal  irith. 
)f  course  it  is  possible  to  do  with- 

a  dragoinan  for  the  Nile  voyage, 
[  look  after  everything  for  oneself; 
;  whoevei.*  tries  it  shomd  be  gifted 
h  an  abriormal  amount  of  patience, 
re  on  thfis  subject  will  be  found  in 

Introdriction  to  Sect  III. 
i*ersons  intending  to  remain  the 
iter  at  <3airo,  may  hlze  servants  at 
ower  nite  than  that  given  in  the 
>ve  scale.  Native  servants,  par- 
ilarly  lueh  as  are  more  especially 
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needed  for  a  residence  in  the  town,  such 
as  porters  (bowah),  grooms  {tyce),  &c, 
should  be  hired  tiirough  the  medium 
of  the  Sheykh  of  the  guild  to  which 
they  belong,  as  that  fcmctionary  will 
settie  what  wages  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive, and  be  responsible  for  their 
conduct  and  behaviour. 

15.  Boats  fob  the  Nils  Votagb, 
Steamebs. — There  are  various  kinds 
of  boats,  all  more  or  less  similar  in 
construction  though  differing  in  name, 
to  be  seen  on  the  Nile,  but  the  one 
which  claims  special  attention,  as  that 
in  which  the  traveller  makes  his 
voyage  on  the  river,  is  called  a  "  daha- 
beeah."  Dababeeahs  vary  much  in  size 
and  method  of  arrangement,  but  the 
smallest  have  at  least  two  or  three 
cabins  and  a  bath,  and  the  largest  have 
from  six  to  eight  single-bed  cabins, 
with  a  saloon  cabin  in  the  centre,  and 
another  at  the  stem,  which  can  also  be 
used  as  a  double  or  single  bedroom; 
bath,  pantry,  Ac.  The  usual  sized 
dahabeeah  contains  three  single-bed 
cabins,  a  centre  saloon  cabin,  a  sten^ 
cabin  to  be  used  either  as  double  or 
single  bedroom,  or  sitting-room,  a 
batn,  &c.  The  hire  of  these  boats  is 
always  varying,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  set  down  any  fixed  sum ; 
out  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  rate  per  month : — 

£ 
A  large,  well  fitted-up  boat  for 

6  or  8  persons      90-110 

A  medium  sized  boat  for  4  or  6 

persons 60-80 

A  small  boat  for  2  or  8  persons    40-50 

The  difference  between  those  that  wiU 
accommodate  the  same  number  of 
persons  consists  in  the  furniture  and 
fittings-up. 

There  are  a  few  very  large,  well 
fitted-up  dababeeahs,  for  which  as 
much  as  170{.  to  2002.  a  month  have 
been  asked  and  obtained.  When  the 
owner  of  the  boat  is  a  native,  a  reduc- 
tion can  always  be  obtained  in  the 
price  asked,  and  in  every  case  much 
may  be  done  by  judicious  bargaining. 
There  is  a  smaller  kind  of  boat  also 
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adapted  for  Nile  travelling,  called  a 
oangia,  but  they  are  only  to  be  reoom- 
mended  on  the  score  of  economy,  having 
veiv  scant  accommodation,  and  being 
bamy  fitted  up. 

The  government  Khedivieh  steam- 
ers, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  T. 
Cook  and  Sons,  leave  Cairo,  starting 
from  the  Easr  en  Nil  iron  bridge,  for 


the  first  cataract  at  Assoodn  ever}- 
week  or  Jfortnight  as  occasion  requires 
from  the  first  week  in  Deoeml^r  to 
the  first  vreek  in  March.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  trip  to  Aflsooan  and 
back  is  liO  days,  and  the  fare  467., 
including  living,  guides,  donkeys,  &c 
Full  information  can  be  obtained  at 
Messrs.  Clook's  oflice,  the  Pavilion, 
Shepheard's  Hotel. 
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i.  Higtory  and  Topography,^2,  Orimital  Charader  of  tJte  Town.— 3.  Qimaie 
4.  Population,— b.  Local  Government, — 6.  Manu/achweB  and  Indudry,— 
7.  Gates,  Wam.—S,  CanaU.  Lakes,— 9.  CitadeL— 10.  Masks,  Churches. 
—11.  Tombs.— 12.  Sebeels  or  PMie  Fountains,— IS,  Streets,  PMiePlaoes, 
—14.  Baths,— 15,  Bazaars,— 16,  Palaces,— 11,  SchooU,  Libraries,  Mu- 
seum,— 18.  Hospitals,  Benevolent  Societies,— 19,  Theatres.  Amusements. 
— ^20.  BeUgious  Festivals,— -21.  Modes  of  seeing  Cairo  and  Neighbourhood, 
—22.  DHves,  Excursions:  I.  Shoobra,—!!,  HeliopoUs,—!!!,  The  "  Petri- 
fied Forest"  — IV,  The  Barrage.— \.  Old  Cairo  and  the  Nilometer,-^ 
VL  The  Pyramids.— yil.  Sakkdrah, 


1,  HiBTOBT     AND     TOPOGRAPHY.  — 

Mfasr  el  Kiherah,  called  by  the 
latives  Ma?r,  and  by  Europeans  Cairo, 
8  sitTiAted  in  latitude  30°  6'  and  longi- 
;ude  31"^  26*,  on  the  right  or  E.  bank  of 
he  Nile,  in  the  sloping  plain  lying  be- 
;ween  that  river  and  a  projecting 
m^le  of  the  MoVatt^^m  Hills.  It  was 
bunded  by  Gowher,  a  general  of  El 
Hoez,  or  Aboo  Tummim,  the  first  of 
Lhe  Fowitem  or  Fat*  mite  dynasty 
»-ho  ruled  in  Egypt.  He  was  sent  in 
;he  year  358  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  969, 
)rith  a  powerful  army  from  Kayrawan 
in  the  modem  Begency  of  TunisY 
;he  capital  of  the  Fowatem,  to  inyade 
Sg3rpt :  and  having  succeeded  in  con- 
lueriog  the  country,  he  founded  a 
lew  city,  under  the  name  of  Ma?r  el 
Caherah.  It  is  probable  that  an  old 
Egyptian  town  csJled  Loui-Tkeshrdmi 
lad  formerly  occupied  some  part  of 
he  site  chosen,  though  the  exact  spot 
B  unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Arab 
(Titers  that  two  villages  existed  there 
lefore  the  time  of  Gk>wher,  once  called 
iX  Kaks,  where  the  Copt  quarter  now 
tands,  and  the  other  El  Kuttaeea. 
n  362  (A.D.  973)  the  new  city  became 
he  capital  instead  of  Fos^f ;  which 
hen,  by  way  of  distinction,  received 
he  name  <MF  Ma^r  el  Atee^ah  (Old 
riaar,  ciJled  by  Europeans  Old  Cairo\ 
II  Moez  soon  afterwards  arrived,  witn 
he  whole  of  his  court,  and  the  Fowd- 
3m,  bringing  with  them  the  bones  of 
tieir  anootors,  for  ever  relinquished 
ISgypt.} 


the  country  whose  sovereignty  they 
had  also  usurped,  and  which  they  still 
retained,  by  leaving  a  viceroy  in  the 
name  of  their  monarch. 

The  epithet  Kiherah  (Cairo)  is  de* 
rived  from  ]RIaher,  and  signifies  '*  vie* 
torious." 

The  first  part  of  the  city  erected  by 
Gk>wher  was  what  is  still  ctiUed  el 
]g[afirdyn  or  **  the  two  palaces,"  one  of 
which,  formerly  the  residence  of  Sala- 
din  and  other  kings,  has  been  long 
occupied  by  the  Mahkemeh,  or  Cadi's 
Court. 

The  walls  of  Cairo  were  built  of 
brick,  and  continued  in  the  same  state 
till  the  reign  of  Yootef  SaUh-ed-deen, 
the  founder  of  the  Eiyoobite  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  and  well  known  in  the  his- 
toiT  of  the  Crusades  under  the  name 
of  Saladin.  Shortly  before  his  arrival, 
and  during  the  troubles  that  obscured 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Fo- 
watem,  whom  he  expelled,  Cauro  had 
been  attacked  by  tne  Franks,  and 
partly  burnt  on  their  approach,  about 
the  year  1176.  Their  designs  against 
the  city  were  unsuccessful;  but  in 
order  to  place  it  effectually  beyond 
the  reach  of  similar  attempts,  Saladin 
raised  around  it  a  stronger  wall  of 
stone  masonry;  and  observing  that 
the  elevated  rock  to  the  south  of  the 
city  offered  a  convenient  position  for 
the  construction  of  a  fortress,  to  com- 
mand and  protect  it,  he  oleaied  the 
spot,  and  erected  on  it  the  oitadeL  At 
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the  same  time  the  extent  of  the  city 
was  considerably  increased,  the  new 
walls  including  within  their  circuit 
all  that  part  lying  between  the  1Mb 
Zuweyleh  and  the  citadel.  Since  that 
period,  the  city  has  very  much  ex- 
tended itself,  principally  to  the  W. 
and  N.,  and  many  of  the  old  gates  are 
now  found  in  the  interior. 

Cairo  was  the  residence  of  the  caliph, 
$ind  capital  of  his  dominions,  until  the 
overthrow  of  tlie  Memlook  sovereignty 
in  Egypt  by  Sultan  Sclun  in  1517, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  nominal  Abba- 
seeyah  caliphate.  It  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Egypt,  and  continued  so  until  its  cap- 
ture by  the  French  after  the  so-called 
battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  1798.  Their 
occupation  lasted  three  years,  when 
the  city  was  again  taken  by  the  Turks 
and  English  in  1801.  In  1811  Mo- 
hammed All,  by  his  massacre  of  the 
Memlooks  in  the  citadel,  attained 
almost  absolute  power  in  Egypt,  and 
Cairo  became  once  more  the  capital 
of  a  virtually  independent  kingdom. 
Many  improvements  in  the  state  of 
the  city  were  made  in  his  reign,  but 
the  greatest  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Khedive  in  1863.  New  streets  have 
been  opened  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  new  quarters  laid  out  and 
designed,  and  the  general  aspect  in 
many  parts  completely  changed. 

In  shape,  Cairo  is  an  irregular  ob- 
long, about  3  m.  in  length  and  2  m.  iu 
breadth,  and  occupies  an  area  of  more 
than  3  sq.  m.,  an  extent  which  will  be 
considerably  increased  when  the  new 
quarter  of  Ismaileeyah  is  completed, 
and  all  the  groimd  lying  between  the 
city  and  its  suburb  BoohLk  covered 
with  houses.  "  The  capital  of  Egypt 
is  seated  like  a  bird  on  a  hill,  the 
whole  of  which  it  covers  with  out- 
spread wings  ....  High  above  all 
stretches  upwards  the  citadel,  with  the 
dome  and  minarets  of  its  magnificent 
mosque.  The  grand  site  has  been 
most  happily  occupied,  and  suddenly 
seen  as  the  city  was  by  us,  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  evening  light  flitting 
over  the  buildings,  and  every  line  of 
the  Mchitecturo  clearly  and  sharply 


defined  against  the  darkening  sky,  it 
appeared  more  like'  a  dream  of  fairy- 
land, or  a  scene  in  a  play,  or  a  picture 
of  Turner's,  than  a  real  and  living 
town.  In  addition  also  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  own  site,  Cairo  possesses 
with  London,  with  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
many  a  capital,  the  advantage  of  being 
placed  amid  some  of  the  prettiest 
scenery  in  the  ootmtry  over  which  it 
rules."— Fred.  Eden, 

The  whole  of  the  Oriental  part  of 
the  city  is  divided  into  quarters,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  gates,  which 
are  closed  at  night.  A  porter  is  ap- 
pointed to  each,  who  is  obligad  to  open 
the  door  to  all  who  wisii  to  pass 
through,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  them  to  be  improper 
persons,  or  not  furnished  with  a  lamp, 
which  every  one  ia  obliged  to  carry 
after  the  E'$her,  The  majoriU  of 
these  quarters  consist'  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  are  known  by  a  name 
taken  from  some  public  building,  from 
some  individual  to  whom  the  property 
once  belonged,  or  from  some  class  of 
persons  who  live  there:  as  the  Hart 
es  Suggain,  "  Quarter  of  the  Water- 
carriers;"  the  Hart  en  Nassdra.  or 
Hart  el  Kobt,  '^the  Christian,"  or 
"  Copt,  quarter ; "  the  Hart  el  Yahood, 
"  Jews'  quarter ; "  the  Hart  el  Frang, 
*•  Frank  quarter:"  and  the  like. 

The  Copt  quarter  occupies  one  side 
of  the  Esbekeeyah.  It  is  built  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  rest  of 
the  town ;  but  some  of  the  houses  are 
very  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  present 
a  better  appearance  than  is  indicated 
by  their  exterior.  It  has  a  gate  at 
each  end,  and  others  in  the  centre, 
two  of  which  open  on  the  Esbekeeyah. 
The  Copt  quarter  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  village  of  El  Maks. 

The  Jewi^  quarter  consists  of  nar- 
row dirty  streets  or  lanes,  while  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  two  opposite  sides 
actually  touch  each  other  at  the  upper 
stories.  The  principal  reasons  of  their 
being  made  so  narrow  are  to  afford 
protection  in  case  of  the  quarter  being 
attacked,  and  to  make  both  the  streets 
and  hsuses  cooler  in  summer. 

The  old  Frank  quarter  is  usually 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of 


the  Mooskee,  supposed  to  be  corrapted 
&om  Mtakawee.  This  last  is  said  to 
have  been  given  it  in  very  early  times 
(according  to  some,  in  the  reign  of 
Moez,  the  fomider  oi  the  city),  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  the  abode  of  the 
vrater-carriers ;  and,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  when  the  city  was  en- 
larged, and  their  huts  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  hotter  houses,  the 
streets  which  extended  through  this 
quarter  (from  what  is  now  the  Darb 
el  Baiibra  to  the  Hamzowee)  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  Darb  al  Miskawee. 
This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  real  origin  of  the  name ;  and  some 
derive  it  from  misk,  **  musk,"  but  for 
what  reason  docs  not  appear.  Others, 
agun,  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
street  of  the  Moskee  or  Russians.  The 

name  is  written  in  Arabic  ^^vXA^ytf « 

and  Macrizi  says  the  bridge  or  Kan- 
tarat  el  Moskee,  was  built  by  the  Ameer 
Ghazaleh,  who  died  in  Syria  530  a.h. 
(A.D.  1136.)  It  was  here  that  the  first 
Franks  who  opened  shops  in  Cairo  were 
permitted  to  reside,  in  the  reign  of 
Yoosef  Salah-ed-deen  (Saladin\  But 
the  number  of  houses  occupied  by  them 
in  later  times  having  greatly  increased, 
the  Frank  quarter  has  extended  far 
beyond  its  original  limits,  and  tlic 
Mooskee  now  includes  several  of  the 
adjacent  streets.  This  <^uarter  is  some- 
times called  by  the  natives  the  '^  Hart 
el  Fiang." 

The  Esbekeeyah  is  now  considered 
as  a  separate  quarter,  and  the  ground 
to  the  W.  of  it,  in  which  houses  are 
rapidly  springing  up,  is  called  Is- 
maileeyah.  To  tlie  S.  is  the 
quarter  of  Abdeen.  These  three  are 
now  the  fashionable  quarters.  The 
whole  of  the  Esbekeeyah  and  of  the 
Ismaileeyahj  and  part  of  Abdeen,  are 
provided  with  good  roads  and  pave- 
ments, and  lighted  with  gas.  This 
last  improvement  renders  the  carrying 
of  a  lantern  (/aiwo8)  at  night  no 
longer  necessary  nor  obligatory  in 
these  quarters. 

For  administrativo  purposes  Cairo  is 
now  divided  into  10  quarters  or  Toomne : 
Esbekeeyah,  Bab  esh  Shareeyah,  Ab- 
deen,Darb  el  Gammameez,  Darb  el  Ah- 
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mar,  Gemeleeyah,  8hossoon,  Ealeefa, 
BooUk,  and  Old  Cairo. 

2.  Obiental  Chabacteb  of  thb 
Town. — The  narrowness  of  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  and  tlieir  great  irregularity, 
may  strike  an  European  as  imper- 
fections in  a  large  city;  but  their 
Oriental  character  fuUy  compensates 
for  this  objection,  and  of  all  Eastern 
towns  none  is  so  interesting  in  this 
respect  as  the  Egyptian  capital.  Nor 
is  this  character*  confined  to  the 
bazaars,  to  the  mosks,  or  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  exterior  of  the  houses ; 
the  interiors  are  of  the  same  original 
Arab  style,  and  no  one  can  visit  the 
hareems  and  courts  of  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  Cairenes  without  re- 
calling the  impressions  he  received 
on  reading  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  The 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  house  is,  to  an  European 
eye,  singularly  confused,  without  the 
appearance  of  plan  or  systematic 
arrangement ;  but  the  picturesqi^e  style 
of  the  courts,  the  inlaid  marole,  the 
open  fonts,  the  mandarah  with  a  fa9ade 
01  two  arches  supported  on  a  single 
column,  the  elaborate  fretwork  of  wood 
forming  ^emiuhrd}eeyah,OT  projecting 
window,  and  the  principal  room  with 
its  lantern  ^a  sort  of  covered  implu- 
vium),  its  divans,  deep  window-seats, 
and  stained-glass  windows,  have  a 
pleasing  effect,  and  remind  us  of  the 
descriptions  of  old  Saracenic  mansions. 
In  Lane's  *  Modern  Egyptians'  will 
be  found  a  full  and  minute  description 
of  an  Egyptian  house.  The  traveller 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  any  good  specimen  of  an  Arab 
house  inhabited  and  kept  in  repair ; 
but  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  richness  of  the  interior 
decorations  by  a  visit  to  two  very 
interesting  old  houses,  one  opposite 
the  Hotel  du  Sphinx  in  a  street  lead- 
ing from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Mooskee,  and  the  'other  in  tho 
slipper  bazaar  in  the  Darb  es 
Zaahdeh,  opposite  the  house  of 
Fuad  Effendee.  The  new  streets  and 
other  improvements  are  playing  sad 
havoc  with  the  old  buildings  of  Cairo, 
and  many  an  interior  has  been 
6  2 
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destroyed  without  any  care  being  | 
taken  to  preserve  the  l>eaiitlful  wooa- 
work  ana  encaustic  tiles  which  are 
especially  remarkable,  the  latter  for 
their  pattern  and  colours,  and  the 
former  for  its  delicacy  of  carv- 
ing and  inlaying.  Notwithstanding 
Western  encroachments,  however, 
Cairo  has  not  quite  lost  its  thoroughly 
Oriental  character,  and  the  stranger, 
if  he  wishes  it,  may  still,  as  Miss 
Martineau  said  more  than  20  years 
ago,  **  surrender  himself  to  the  most 
wonderful  and  romantic  dream  that 
can  ever  meet  his  waking  senses." 

'^  It  has  been  said  that  Alexandria 
has  nothing  of  an  Eastern  town  but 
its  filth.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Cairo. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Baghdad 
itself  is  more  absolutely  Oriental  in 
its  appurtenances.  When  once  the 
Englishman  has  removed  himself  400 
yards  from  Shepheard's  Hotel,  he  be- 
gins to  feel  that  lie  is  really  in  the  East. 
Within  that  circle  ....  he  is  still  in 
Great  Britain.  The  donkey-boys  curse 
in  English  instead  of  Arabic.  The  men 
go  much  sauntering  about;  though 
they  do  wear  red  caps,  have  cheeks 
as  red;  and  the  road  is  broad  and 
Macadamised  and  Britannic.  Cairo 
is  a  beautiful  city.  It  is  full  of 
romance,  of  picturesque  Oriental  won- 
ders, of  strange  sights,  strange  noises, 
and  strange  smells.  When  one  is  well 
in  the  town,  every  little  narrow  lane, 
every  turn  (and  the  turns  are  inces- 
sant), every  mosque,  and  every  shop, 
creates  fresh  surprise." — AnL  TroUope, 

"  To  our  new  eyes  everything  was  pic- 
ture. Vainly  the  hard  road  was  crowded 
with  Moslem  artizans,  home  retumiog 
from  their  work.  To  the  mere  Moslem 
observer,  they  were  carpenters,  masons, 
labourers,  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds. 
W^e  passed  many  a  meditating  Cai- 
rcne,  to  whom  there  was  nothing  but 
tlie  monotony  of  an  old  story  in  that 
evening  and  in  that  road.  But  we 
saw  all  the  pa{ffiaDtry  of  Oriental  ro- 
mance quietly  donkeying  into  Cairo. 

"  I  saw  Fadladeen  with  a  gorgeous 
tnrban,  and  a  long  lash.  His  chi- 
bouque, bound  with  coloured  silk  and 
gold  threads,  was  borne  behind  him 
by  a  black  slave.    Fat  and  fuming 


was  Fadladeen  as  of  old ;  and  though 
Fermouz  was  not  by,  it  was  clear  to 
see  in  the  languid  droop  of  his  eye 
that  choice  Arabian  verses  were  song 
by  the  twilight  in  his  mind. 

'*  Yet  was  Venus  still  the  evening 
star;  for  behind  him,  closely  veileo, 
came  Lalla  Rookh.  She  was  wrapped 
in  a  vast  black  silken  bag,  that  bulged 
like  a  balloon  over  her  donkey.  But 
a  star-suffused  evening  cloud  was  that 
bulky  blackness,  as  her  twin  eyes 
shone  forth  Uquidly  lustrdus. 

'*  Abou  Hassan  sat  by  tiie  city  ^te, 
and  I  saw  Haroun  Alrashid  quietly 
come  up  in  that  disguise  of  a  Mosul 
merchant.  I  could  not  but  wink  at 
Abou,  for  I  knew  him  so  long  ago  in 
tlie  *  Arabian  Nights.'  But  he  rather 
stared  than  saluted,  as  friends  may  in 
a  masquerade.  There  was  Sinbad  the 
Porter,  too,  hurrying  to  Sinbad  the 
Sailor.  I  turned  and  watched  his  form 
fade  in  the  twilight,  yet  I  doubt  if  he 
reached  Bagdad  in  time  for  the  Eighth 
History. 

"  Scarce  had  he  passed  when  a  long 
string  of  donkeys  ambled  by,  bearing 
each  one  of  the  inflated  balloons.  It 
was  a  hareem  taking  the  evening  air. 
A  large  eunuch  was  the  captain,  and 
rode  before.  The  ladies  came  gaily 
after,  in  single  file,  chatting  together ; 
and  although  Arab/s  daughters  are 
still  *  bom  to  blush  unseen,'  they 
looked  earnestly  upon  the  staling 
strangers.  Did  those  strangers  long 
to  behold  that  hidden  beauty?  Coulu 
they  help  it,  if  all  the  softness  and 
sweetness  of  hidden  faces  radiated 
from  melting  eyes  ? 

*^  Then  came  Sakkas,  men  with  hog- 
skins  slung  over  their  backs,  full  of 
water.  I  remembered  the  land  and 
the  time  of  putting  wine  into  old 
bottles,  and  was  slioved  back  beyond 
glass.  Pedlars — swarthy  fatalists,  in 
lovely  lengths  of  robe  and  turban — 
cried  their  wares.  To  our  Frank  ears 
it  was  nothing  but  Babel  jargon.  Yet 
had  erudite  Mr.  Lane  accompanied  us 
— Mr.  Lane,  the  Eastern  Englishman, 
who  has  given  us  so  many  golden 
glimpses  into  the  silence  and  mystery 
of  Oriental  life,  like  a  good  genius 
revealing  to  ardent  lovers  the  very 
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lallowed  heart  of  the  hareem — ^we 
honld  haTe  understood  those  cries. 

**"  We  should  have  hoard,  *  Sycamore 
igs — O  grapes  r  meaning  that  said 
igs  were  offered,  and  the  sweetness 
f  aonnd  tiiat  'grapes'  hath  was  only 
&it  for  the  attention ;  or,  *  Odours  of 
'aradiae,  O  flowers  of  the  henna!' 
aufring  Moslem  maidens  to  tingle  to 
heir  very  nailt^  ends ;  or,  Indeed,  these 
ledlar  poets,  vending  water-melons, 
ang,  'Consoler  of  the  embarrassed, 
)  ^ps  1 '  Were  they  not  poets  there, 
hese  pedlars,  and  fiul  of  all  Oriental 
xtravagance?  For  the  sweet  asso- 
iation  of  poetio  names  shed  sUyery 
heen  over  the  actual  article  offered, 
rhe  unwary  philosopher  might  fancy 
hat  he  was  buying  comfort  in  a  green 
rater-melon,  and  the  pieiist  dream  of 
aementoes  of  heaven  in  the  mere 
arthly  vanity  of  henna.  But  the 
philanthropic  merchant  of  sour  limes 
Ties, '  Goa  made  them  light — Climes  I ' 
aeaning  not  the  fruit,  nor  the  stomach 
f  the  purchaser,  but  his  purse.  Will 
hey  never  have  done  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  sphinxes,  these  Egyp- 
ians?  Here  a  man,  rose-embowered, 
(hants, '  The  rose  is  a  thorn,  from  the 
weat  of  the  prophet  it  bloomed  t' 
neaning  simply, '  Fresh  roses.' 

''These  are  masquerade  manners, 
mt  they  are  pleasant  The  maiden 
rays  not  henna  only,  but  a  thought  of 
leayen.  The  poet  not  water-melons 
»nly ,  but  a  dream  of  consolation  which 
ruly  will  he  need."— G^.  W,  CuHis. 

3.  Gldcatb. — Nothing  can  be  plea- 
anter  nor  more  salubrious  than  the 
ilimate  of  Cairo  during  the  winter 
QonUis;  the  days  are  warm  and 
>right,  and  the  nights  are  cool  and 
efreshing.  The  thenftometer  seldom 
slla  lower  than  40°  Fahr.,  or  rises 
kbove  70°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  during 
he  months  of  December,  January,  and 
^ebmazy,  except  during  a  Khamseen 
rind.  The  air  is  dry,  pure,  and  ex- 
dlarating:  oocasionally  there  is  a 
light  damp  fog  in  the  evening  and 
atIy  mommg,  but  it  soon  passes  off. 
n  the  spring  months,  though  the  heat 
f  the  sun  increases  considerably 
luring  the  day,  the  nights  are  still 


comparatively  cool.  Even  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer,  except 
when  a  Khamseen  wind  is  mowing, 
the  early  mornings  are  fresh  and  plea- 
sant, and  after  the  Nile  has  well  begun 
to  rise  in  July,  the  increasing  water 
and  north  winds  help  to  cool  the 
air;  but  damp  exhalations  from  the 
river  are  prevalent  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November, 
especially  after  the  inundation  has  be- 
gun to  subside.  Rain  seldom  falls  : 
now  and  then  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  there  are  three  or  four  showers, 
and  oocasionally,  perhaps  once  in  five 
years,  a  severe  storm  passes  over  the 
city.  The  new  part  of  the  Esbekeeyah 
quarter,  and  the  Abbasseeyah  road, 
are  the  healthiest  places  ror  a  resi- 
dence. The  neighcwurhood  of  the 
Shoobra  Bead,  being  under  water 
during  the  inundation,  is  damp  and 
unhealthy  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter.  In  the  remarks  on  the  climate 
of  Egypt  in  Sect  I.  will  be  found  fur- 
ther information  applicable  to  Cairo. 

4.  Population. — At  the  time  of 
the  French  expedition  in  1797,  the 
population  of  Cairo  was  estimated  at 
260,000.  Since  then  it  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  according 
to  the  last  returns  it  now  amounts, 
including  the  suburbs  of  Bool^k  and 
Old  Cairo,  to  about  870,000,  which 
may  be  roughly  divided  thus : — 

N&tlve  MnsUms   ....  260.000 

Native  GopiB 25.0(jO 

AbywlniaDB,  Nubians,  kc.   .  35,000 

TnrkB 10,000 

Jews.  Levanliucs,  &c.     .     .  30.000 

Europeans 20.000 

The  native  of  Cairo  is  very  proud  of  the 
appellation  of  "  Masree."  or  Cairene, 
by  which  he  is  always  distinguished 
among  his  fellows,  and  considers  him- 
self immensely  superior  to  his  brethren 
of  the  Delta  ana  Saeed ;  and  indeed 
there  are  marked  mental  and  physical 
differences  between  them.  The  town - 
bred  Cairene  is  much  quicker  and 
more  intelligent  than  his  country 
cousin,  and  he  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  outwara  signs, 
such  as  a  peculiar  tint  of  tawny  com- 
plexion, large  big  moutbi  with  thick 
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well-formed  lipe,  fat  broad  nose,  enor- 
mous legs,  and  a  general  look  of  sturdi- 
ness.  The  native  population  of  Cairo 
were  formerly  exempt  from  the  con- 
scription, and  enjoyed  other  privileges 
and  immmiities,  but  these  are  being 
gradually  withdrawn. 

5.  Local  Govebnhent.  Oaiio,  like 
Alexandria,  forms  a  government  dis- 
tinct from  the  province  in  which  it  is 
situated.  It  has  its  own  governor, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  deputy.  Police 
cases  are  decided  by  the  ^abit,  or  pre- 
fect of  police,  whose  office  is  at  the 
Zaptieh,  close  to  the  street  leading  to 
the  palace  of  Abdeen.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  establish  a  muni- 
cipal police,  but  with  no  great  success. 
The  same  rule  in  criminal  cases  holds 
good  here  as  at  Alexandria :  if  the 
defendant  is  a  foreigner  he  must  be 
taken  before  his  own  consular  court. 
Civil  cases  between  natives  and 
foreigners  and  foreigners  of  different 
nationalities  are  decided  by  tlie  new 
mixed  tribunals. 

Questions  of  property']  and  family 
disputes  are  settled  at  the  "Mab- 
kemeh  "  (Place  of  Judgment),  or  Cadi's 
court,  which  has  its  head-quarters 
in  Cairo.  Tliis  court  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  old  palace  of  the  Sultans,  which 
succeeded  to  one  of  the  Kasrayn  or 
"  two  palaces,'*  built  by  Gowher 
el  Kded,  the  founder  of  Cairo;  and 
close  to  it  is  a  fine  vaulted  chamber, 
one  park  of  the  abode  of  Saladin.  This 
last,  as  well  as  its  adjoining  com- 
panion, is  now  &  ruin,  and  occupied 
by  mills;  its  large  pointed  arches 
have  lost  all  their  ornaments  except 
the  Arabic  inscriptions  at  the  pro- 
jection of  their  horseshoe  base ;  and 
the  devices  of  its  once  richly-gilded 
ceiling  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
At  the  end  is  a  lofty  mahrdb,  or  ara- 
besque niche  for  prayer,  similar  to 
those  in  the  mosks,  which  are  some- 
times admitted  into  large  houses  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  chamber  has 
now  been  destroyed,  or  enclosed,  and 
can  no  longer  be  seen.  The  Cadi 
(Ka4<^)  is  appointed  by  the  Sultan,  and 
is'  sent  from  Constantinople.  His 
tenure  of  office  lasts  only  a  year. 


The  crowded  state  of  the  Malikemeh 
sufficiently  shows  how  fond  the 
Cairenes  are  of  litigation,  every  petty 
grievance  or  family  quarrel  being 
referred  to  the  Cadi's  Court 

The  fees  of  the  Cadi  are  four-fifths 
of  all  tiiat  is  paid  for  cases  at  the 
court,  the  remaining  fifth  going  to  the 
bash-kateb  and  other  scribes  under 
him. 

Minor  oases,  as  disputes  between 
husband  and  wife,  if  they  cannot  be  re- 
conciled below  in  the  hall  by  the  advice 
of  a  hdteh  (scribe),  are  taken  up  to  the 
effendee.  When  settled  in  the  hall, 
a  small  fee  is  demanded  for  the  chari- 
table intervention  of  the  scribe ;  which 
is  his  perquisite,  for  not  troubling  his 
superiors  with  a  small  case.  Deci- 
sions respecting  murder,  robbery,  the 
property  of  rich  individuals,  and  other 
important  matters,  are  pronounced 
by  the  Cadi  himself,  m  cases  of 
murder,  or  wounding  or  maiming,  if 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  or  the 
injured  party  consent  to  an  adjust- 
ment, certain  fines  are  paid  by  way 
of  requital.  These  are  fixed  by  law, 
regulated,  however,  by  the  quality 
of  the  persons.  Ransom  for  murder 
{deeah  el  Kuteel)  is  rated  at  50  purses 
(about  250Z.) ;  an  eye  put  out  in  an 
afi&ay,  half  that  deeah ;  a  tooth  one 
tenth,  and  so  on. 

The  rank  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
or  a  bribe  from  either,  often  influenoea 
the  decision  of  the  judge.  In  fact, 
bribery  and  the  testimony  of  false 
witnesses  is  carried  to  an  incredible 
extent  in  Muslim  courts  of  law. 

The  markets  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  officer  called  the  Mohtenb. 

Every  quarter  in  the  metropolis  has 
its  s/teykh,  whose  permission  must  be 
obtained  for  living  in  that  quarter, 
and  who  maintains  order  amongst  its 
inhabitants. 

All  the  various  trades  and  manu- 
factures have  their  respective  sheykhs, 
to  whom  all  disputes  in  connexion 
with  their  trades  must  be  referred. 
And  the  different  classes  of  servants 
are  also  under  the  authority  of  par- 
ticular sheykhs,  who  are  resxx>nsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  those  they 
recommend*  ''^^^  ^^  vjuuy  ic 
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The  octroi  duty  has  lately  been  re- 

tablished  in  Cairo,  and  every  article 

consumption  brought  in  from  the 

nntry  is  taxed  before  entering  the 

6.  Mancfactubbs  and  Industry. 
•The  chief  native  manufactures  of 
liro  are  gold  and  silver  jewellery, 
Ik  and  cotton  stuffii,  embroidery, 
itive  saddles,  &c.  Manv  European 
dustries  have  lately  been  intro- 
iced.  A  return  published  in  1871 
ves  the  number  of  people  employed 
diiSerent  reoogniz^  occupations  at 
10,066,  and  divides  them  into  64 
fferont  categories.  The  most  nume- 
us  corporation  are  the  porters, 
^,037 ;  then  come  the  vendors  of  eat- 
)le8,  11,793;  glaziers,  10,000;  boat- 
en  of  the  Nile,  9446 ;  donkey  and 
;mel  drivers,  7112 ;  and  so  on,  indu- 
ng  among  others,  3876  water-car- 
ers ;  3297  coffee-house  keepers ;  31 14 
irbers;  2630  goldsmiths:  1160 
icken  rearers ;  1042  hotel  keepers ; 
t4  potters;  288  coffee  and  tobacco 
itters^down  to  35  plumbers.  This 
(t  \s  probably  more  curious  than 
icurate,  but  it  will  serve  to  give 
me  idea  of  the  principal  occupations 
llowed. 

The  occupations  most  likely  to 
rike  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
e  what  may  be  called  the  itinerant 
les,  snch  as  that  of  the  *'  sa^ah " 
'  water-carrier,  who  sells  water  from 
>nse  to  house,  carrying  it  in  skins, 
imetimes  on  the  back  of  a  camel  or 
mkey,  and  sometimes  on  his  own 
ick.  The  water  company,  which 
IS  begun  its  operations  in  Cairo,  will 
dly  interfere  with  this  branch  of 
ade.  A  variation  of  the  "  sa^i^h '' 
roper  are  the  "  sa^^ah  sharbeh ''  and 
le  *'  ^emalee,**  who  supply  passengers 
ith  water  in  the  streets,  the  former 
>uring  the  water  into  a  brass  cup 
om  a  skin  with  a  brass  spout,  the 
,tter  having  a  huge  porous  earthen- 
are  vessel,  with  a  sprig  of  orange 
uck  in  its  moutb.  There  is  also  the 
sharbetlee,"  who  sells  an  infusion 
:  raisins,  or  liquorice,  or  some  other 
veet  substance.  Another  itinerant 
xmpation  is  that  of  the  **muselli- 


kdtee,"  or  p\pe-cleaner,  who  goes  about 
with  a  bundle  of  long  wires,  and  a 
bag  of  tow,  his  implements  for 
cleaning  the  shibvk  or  long  pipe. 
A  favourite  occupation  at<>  Cairo  is 
that  of  a  beggar.  Very  little  food 
and  raiment  are  necessary  in  this 
climate,  and  starvation  is  a  thing 
almost  imheard  of.  Blind  people,  ana 
those  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
some  disfigurement  of  person,  are 
certain  of  gaining  a  subsistence  by 
begging. 

The  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial 
heat  has  been  carricxl  on  in  E^pt 
since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  One 
of  the  principal  egg-hatching  ovens, 
called  in  Araoic  ''mammal  el  ferdkh," 
is  at  Cairo.  A  full  description  of 
them,  and  the  process  of  incubation, 
is  given  in  Lane's  *  Modern  Egyp- 
tians.' The  season  during  which 
they  are  in  operation  is  two  or  three 
months  in  the  spring.  The  peasants 
supply  the  eggs,  and  generally  receive 
one  chicken  for  every  two  eggs. 
Chicken's  e^gs  require  20  days, 
turkeys'  30.  The  temperature  required 
is  about  100°  Fahr. 

7.  Gates,  Walls. — It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  the  walls  of  Cairo 
were  rebuilt  by  Saladin,  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city  considerably  extended 
on  the  south  beyond  the  Bdb  Zuwey- 
leh,  and  on  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Bab  d  Hadeed  ("Gate  of  Iron"). 
This  gate,  the  site  of  which  is  near 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Esbekeeyah, 
has  been  taken  down,  and  the  city 
has  extended  some  distance  beyond  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  Abbasseeyah 
road.  The  old  walls  may  still  be 
seen  along  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city, 
beginning  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  new  street  leading  from  the 
station  to  the  Esbekeeyah.  In  this 
part  are  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able gates,  the  Bdb  el  Fotooh  and  the 
Bab  en  Nofr,  the  latter  a  very  hand- 
some and  imposing  structure.  A 
staircase  beneath  the  gateway  gives 
admission  to  the  walls,  which  can  be 
easily  traversed  on  foot  as  far  as  the 
Bab  el  Fotooh.  At  the  time  of 
the  Fztmoh  occupation  this  part  of  the 
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wall  was  utilised  for  the  purposes  of 
defence,  and  the  names  given  to  the 
different  towers  may  still  he  seen 
written  up.  The  line  of  defence  was 
continued  hy  some  small  stone  forts 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  erected  on 
mounds  that  cover  a  part  of  the  old 
walls.  The  only  other  gate  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Bob  Zavoeyleh  in  the 
interior  of  the  town.  Its  massive 
towers,  surmounted  by  the  elegant 
minaret  of  the  adjacent  mosk,  make  it 
a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object. 
It  was  at  this  gate  that  Toman  Bey, 
the  last  of  the  Memlook  sultans,  was 
executed  by  Sultan  Selim  in  1517. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  near  the 
road  leading  to  Old  Cairo,  is  the  Bdb 
el  Look, 

8.  Gaitals,  Lakes.  —  The  narrow 
ditch  which,  beginning  at  old  Cairo, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  thence  continues  on  to  Heliopolis, 
is  called  emphatically  El  Khaleeg, 
^  The  Canal ;"  and  it  is  the  cutting  of 
this  which  is  attended  with  so  much 
ceremony  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  gives  the  signal  for  the  opening 
of  the  other  canals  in  Egypt.  It  is 
the  successor  of  the  so-called  Amnis 
Trajanus,  which  joined  at  some  un- 
known spot  the  great  banal  from 
Zagazig,  then  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  to  Suez.  It  has  long 
since  ceased  to  do  more  than  convey 
water  to  the  city ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  were  it  not  for  an  old  prestige  in 
its  favour,  the  Government  would 
dose,  the  latter  altogether,  and  make 
of  its  bed  a  convenient  stieet ;  which 
would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  freeing  the  houses  on  its  banks 
from  the  noxious  vapours  that  rise 
when  the  water  has  retired  and  left  a 
bed  of  liquid  mud. 

A  broad  navigable  canal,  called  the 
Ismaileeyah  Canal,  starts  fiom  Bool^, 
near  Kasr  en  Nil,  and  joins  the 
modern  Fresh-Water  Canal  from  Zag- 
azig to  Suez.  It  passes  near  the  rail- 
way station,  the  road  from  which 
into  the  town  crosses  it  over  a  neat 
bridge ;  and  there  is  a  similar  bridge 
over  it  on  the  road  to  Boolik. 

}Ho8,X  of  tl)e  sHMvll  Iftkes  whicU  for- 


merly existed  in  the  interior  of  Cairo 
at  the  period  of  the  inundation  have 
been  filled  up. 

9.  Citadel.— The  Citadel  (El  Ka- 
lah)  was  built  by  Saladin,  in  1166, 
of  stone  brought  from  small  pyra- 
mids at  Geezeh,  and  formed  part  of 
his  general  plan  for  strengthening 
the  town,  and  protecting  it  from 
assault;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  <o 
have  been  well  chosen  for  this  object, 
as  it  is  completely  commanded  by 
Mount  Mokattam;  and  it  was  by 
erecting  a  battery  in  the  fort,  on  the 
projecting  point  called  Gebel  ej  Joo- 
shee,  immediately  behind  it,  that 
Mohammed  All  compeUed  the  sur- 
render of  the  citadel,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Khoorshid  Pasha.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Arab  historian  of  the 
day,  however,  Saladin  is  said  to 
have  fixed  upon  the  spot  because  it 
was  found  that  meat  kept  fresh  there 
twice  as  long  as  anywhere  else  in 
Cairo.  The  city  side  is  well  defended 
by  the  naturtd  abruptness  of  the 
rocks,  and  is  also  strongly  armed  and 
regularly  forti&ed.  A  good  carriage- 
road  leads  up  from  the  open  squaro 
called  Er  Rumeyleh  to  the  principal 
outer  entrance-gate,  and  continues  on 
through  another  gate  into  the  interior 
of  the  citadel.  Another  way  in  is  by 
the  Bab  el  Azab,  a  fine  massive  gate- 
way flanked  by  two  enormous  towers. 
It  was  in  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
lane  leading  from  this  gate  tiiat  the 
massacre  of  the  Memloeks  took  place 
by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1811.  As  soon  as  they 
had  passed  through  the  Bdb  el  Azab, 
it  and  the  upper  gate  were  shut,  and 
they  were  thus  caught  in  a  trap.  All 
were  shot  except  one,  Emin  Bey,  who 
escaped  by  leaping  his  horse  over  a 
gap  in  the  then  dilapidated  wall.  The 
spot  is  shown  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Bib  el  Azab.  There  was  probably 
a  large  accmnulation  of  rubbish  be- 
low the  gap  which  broke  the  fall. 

The  citadel  is  in  itself  a  small  town, 
and  contains  many  objects  worth  see- 
ing. 

The  palace  built  by  Mohammed 
AU,  which  hfts  tftken  the  place  of  the 
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palace  of  Saladin,  oontains  some 
handaome  roomii,   especially  a 

i-Toom  all  of  alabaster.  The  view 
»m  some  of  the  rooms  is  very  fine, 
is  now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Ft  occupied  by  the  Prmce  Here- 
^ry,  only  used  for  state  receptions, 
le  mlDisterial  divans,  which  used 
have  their  offices  in  it,  have  now 
en  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the 

The  old  palace  of  Saladin,  com- 
mly  called  Joseph's  Hall,  was 
Hed  down  in  1829  to  make  room  for 
e  new  Mosk  of  Mohammed  AU. 
le  most  remarkable  object  in  this 
lace  was  a  vast  hall  supported  on 
columns  of  rose  granite  taken  from 
icient  temples;  but  these  columns 
ne  broken  when  the  building  was 
illed  down.  The  two  minarets  still 
w<^g  to  the  E.  of  the  mosk  formed 
irt  of  the  old  mosk  of  Ealaoon, 
^ich  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
Jace  court. 

The  Motk  of  Mohammed  AU  was 
mmenced  by  that  prince,  but 'not 
lished  till  after  his  death.  It  con- 
its  of  an  open  square,  surrounded 
r  a  single  row  of  columns,  10  on  the 
.  and  S.,  13  on  the  W.,  and  12  on 
e  E^  where  a  door  leads  to  the 
ner  part,  or  house  of  prayer ;  as  in 
e  Tooloon,  and  other  mosks  of  a 
nilar   plan.      The   columns   have 

fancy  capital  supporting  round 
ches,  and  the  whole,  with  the  ez- 
ption  of  the  outer  walls,  is  of 
riental  alabaster.  But  it  has  not 
e  pure  Oriental  character  of  other 
>r]u  in  Cairo;  and  it  excites  ad- 
Iratioa  for  the  materials  rather  than 
r  the  style  of  its  architecture.  Its 
inarets,  too,  which  are  of  the  Turk- 
1  extinguisher-order,  are  painfully 
>ngated,  in  defiance  of  all  propor- 
m;  they  interfere  with  the  very 
pearance  of  all  around  them,  and 
at  too  in  a  city  remarkable  lor  so 
uiy  elegant  models  of  Saracenic 
ne.    The  decoration  of  the  interior 

in  very  bad  taste,  and  the  large 
iropean  lustre  hanging  from  the 
[>f,  and  the  wretched  lanterns  strung 
lout   in   every  direction,   help   to 


offend  the  eye.  The  vast  size  and  the 
richness  of  the  materials  produce, 
however,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  effect ; 
and  it  is  well  worth  seeing  when 
lighted  up  in  the  evening  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Immediately  on 
the  right  on  entering  is  the  tomb  of 
the  founder. 

From  the  platform  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  mosk  is  a  grand  and  commanding 
view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  taking  in  the  arsenal  im- 
mediately below,— the  Rumeyleh,  and 
the  fine  mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan,  just 
outside  the  gates  of  the  citadel, — 
the  numerous  minarets  of  Cairo, — 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  Pyramids, — 
vrith  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  Sak- 
^p^urah  on  the  south,  and  to  the  point  of 
the  Delta  on  the  north.  Miss  Marti- 
neau  says:  "I  would  entreat  any 
stranger  to  see  this  view  first  in  tho 
evening — before  sunset.  I  saw  it 
three  times  or  more.  In  the  morning 
there  was  much  haze  in  the  dLitance, 
and  a  lameness  of  colour  which  hurts 
^e  eye.  At  noon  there  was  no  colour 
at  all :  all  colour  being  discharged  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cept in  shady  places.  In  the  evening 
the  beauty  is  beyond  description. 
The  vastness  of  the  city,  as  it  lies 
stretched  below,  surprises  every  one. 
It  looks  a  perfect  wilderness  of  fiat 
roofs,  cupolas,  minarets,  and  palm- 
tops, with  an  open  space  here  and 
there  presenting  the  complete  front 
of  a  mosque,  and  gay  groups  of  people, 
and  moving  camels,— a  relief  to  the 
eve,  though  so  diminished  by  distance. 
The  aqueduct  is  a  most  striking 
feature,  running  off  for  miles.  Tho 
city  of  tombs  was  beautiful  and 
wonderful,  its  favm- colour  domes 
rising  against  the  somewhat  darker 
sand  of  the  desert.  The  river 
gleamed  and  wound  away  from  the 
dim  south  into  the  blue  distance  of 
the  north,  the  green  strips  of  culti- 
vation on  its  banks  delighting  the 
eye  amidst  the  yellow  sands.  Even 
to  the  west  the  Pyramids  looked  their 
full  height  and  their  full  distance, 
which  is  not  the  case  from  below. 
The  platform  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
here  seen  to  be  a  considerable  hill  of 
g3 
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itself;  and  the  fields  and  oanseways 
which  intenrene  between  it  and  the 
river  lie  as  in  a  map,  and  indicate  the 
true  distance  and  elevation  of  these 
mighty  monuments.  The  Lybian 
hills,  dreary  as  possible,  close  in  the 
yiew  behind  them,  as  Uie  Mo^t^i^^ 
range  does  above  and  behind  the 
citadel.  This  view  is  the  great  sight 
of  Cairo,  and  that  which  the  stranger 
contrives  to  bring  into  his  plan  for 
almost  every  day." 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  citadel  hUl 
is  Joaejph's  WeUy  so-called  probably, 
like  Joseph's  Hall,  from  tne  other 
name  of  Saladin  (YooseO,  who,  when 
the  site  for  his  fortress  was  being 
cleared,  discovering  a  well  that  had 
been  cut  by  the  ancients,  ordered  it  to 
be  cleared  of  the  sand  that  then  filled 
it.  It  is  probable  that  the  original 
well  was  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  like  the  tanks  on 
the  hill  behind  the  citadel,  near  the 
Kobbet  el  Hawa;  and  this  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  from  there  having 
been,  as  has  been  said,  an  old  town 
called  Loui-Tkeshidmi  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  city.  The  well  is  com- 
posed of  two  pariks,  of  which  the  upper 
is  about  160  feet  deep,  and  the  lower 
130,  making  a  total  depth  of  290  feet. 
The  descent  is  by  a  gentljr-sloping 
staircase,  and  a  wide  landing-place 
marks  the  division  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  well,  which,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  not  in  a  direct  vertical 
line.  The  bottom  of  the  well  is  sup- 
posed to  correspond  with  the  leVel  of 
the  Nile.  The  water  is  raised  by 
bullocks  or  donkeys  to  the  first  stage, 
and  thence  by  the  same  means  to  the 
top.  Water  is  also  brought  to  the 
citadel  by  the  aqueduct  direct  from 
the  Nile  at  Old  Cairo. 

10.  Moses,  Ohubches.— Cairo  is  said 
to  contain  more  than  500  mosks.  They 
are  called  Gdma  (or  Jdma,  pi.  GowA- 
ma),  "  a  place  of  meeting,"  or  "  syna- 
gogue ;"  the  other  name  JtfuMred  hieing 
from  seged,  "to  bow  down,*^  whence 
•e^cdee,  "a  prayer-carpet"  Many  of 
them  are  in  ruins,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  still  in  repair, 
and  used  for  the  daily  prayers,  must 


be  apparent  to  any  one  who  passes 
through  the  streets,  or  sees  their 
numerous  minarets  from  without. 

"  The  mosques  of  Cairo  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  none  of  them  is  inconve- 
niently crowded  on  Friday ;  and  some 
of  them  are  so  large  as  to  occupy  spaces 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  square. 
They  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  the 
alternate  oourses  of  which  are  gene- 
rally coloured  externally  red  and  white. 
Most  commonly  a  large  mosque  con- 
sists of  porticoes  surrounding  a  square 
open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
tank  or  fountain  for  ablution.  One 
side  of  the  building  fsMses  the  direo- 
tion  of  Mekkeh,  and  the  portioo  on 
this  side,  being  the  principal  place  of 
prayer,  is  more  spacious  than  those 
on  the  three  other  sides  of  the  court : 
it  generally  has  two  or  more  rows 
of  columns,  forming  so  many  aisles, 
parallel  with  the  exterior  walls.  In 
some  cases  this  portioo,  like  the  other 
three,  is  open  to  the  court;  in  other 
cases  it  is  separated  from  the  oourt 
by  partitions  of  wood,  connecting  the 
front  row  of  columns.  In  the  centre' 
of  its  exterior  wall  is  the  *Mehr6b' 
(or  niche),  which  marks  the  direction 
of  Mekkeh;  and  to  the  right  of  this 
is  the  '  Mimbar '  (or  pulpit^  Opposite 
the  Mehrab,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
portioo,  or  in  its  central  part,  there  is 
generally  a  platform  called  *■  dikkeh,' 
surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  sup- 
ported by  small  columns;  and  by  it, 
or  before  it,  are  one  or  two  seats,  hav- 
ing a  kind  of  desk  to  bear  a  volume  of 
the  Eur-dn,  from  which  a  chapter  is 
read  to  the  congregation.  The  walls 
are  generally  quite  plain,  being  simply 
whitewashed;  but  in  some  mosques 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
place  of  prayer  is  lined  vnth  coloured 
marbles,  and  the  other  part  orna- 
mented with  various  devices  executed 
in  stucco,  but  mostly  vrith  texts  from 
the  Kur-^  (which  form  long  friezes, 
having  a  pleasing  effect),  and  never 
with  the  representation  of  any  thing 
that  has  life.  The  pavement  is  oover<>d 
with  matting,  and  rich  and  poor  pray 
side  by  side;  the  man  of  rank  or 
wealth  enjoying  no  peculiar  distinc- 
tion or  comfort,  unless  (which  is  some 
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times  the  caae)  be  has  a  prayer-cai'pet 
brought  by  bis  servaut  and  spread  for 

"him, 

^  Tbe  large  mosques  are  ODen  from 
daybreak  till  a  little  after  tne  'esb^, 
or  till  nearly  two  bours  after  stmset. 
Tbe  others  are  closed  between  tbe 
boors  of  morning  and  noon  prayers ; 
and  most  mosques  are  eJso  closed  in 
rainy  weather  (except  at  the  times 
of  prayer),  lest  persons  who  have 
no  shoes  should  enter,  and  dirt  tbe 
pavement  and  matting.  Such  per- 
sons always  enter  by  the  door  nearest 
tbe  tank  or  fountain  (if  there  be  more 
than  one  door),  that  they  may  wash 
before  they  pass  into  tne  place  of 
prayer;  and  generally  this  door  alone 
is  left  open  in  dirty  weather.  The 
mosque  £1-Azbar  remains  open  all 
night,  with  the  exception  of  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  prayer,  which  is  called 
the  '  maksoorab,'  being  nartitioned  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  building.  In 
many  of  tbe  large  mosques,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  afternoon,  persons  are 
seen  lounging,  chatting  together,  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  eometimes  spinning 
or  sewing,  or  engaged  in  some  other 
simple  craft;  but  notwithstanding 
each  practices,  which  are  contrary  to 
the  piecepts  of  their  prophet,  the  Mus- 
lims very  highly  respect  their  mosques. 
There  are  several  mosques  in  Caixo 
(as  the  Aibar,  Hassaneyn,  &o.)  before 
which  no  Frank,  nor  any  other  Chris- 
tian, nor  a  Jew,  were  allowed  to  pass, 
till  of  late  years,  since  the  French  in- 
""  -E.  W.Lane. 
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^  Tbe  mosques  are  extremely  inter- 
esting ;  partly  from  their  architectural 
bean^ ;  more  so  from  their  purposes, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  pur- 
poses fu&lled.  Nothing  charmed  me 
so  much  about  them  as  the  spectacle 
of  tbe  houseless  poor,  who  find  a  refuge 
there.  In  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Has- 
san, when  we  had  mounted  a  long 
fii^t  of  steps  from  the  street,  and 
more  stairs  which  led  to  tbe  barrier 
where  we  must  put  on  slippers,  we 
entered  a  vast  court,  sacred  to  all  who 
have  hearts,  whether  they  be  heathens, 
Mohammedans,  or  Christians,  for  the 
solace  and  peace  which  are  to  be  found 


there.  The  greater  part  of  this  court 
was  once  open  to  the  sky;  its  floor 
was  of  inlaid  marble;  and  In  the 
centre  was  the  tank  where  the  wor- 
shippers perform  their  ablution  before 
praying.  Tbe  steps  to  the  roofed  plat- 
form at  the  upper  end  were  matted  ; 
and  on  these  steps  some  men  were  at 
prayer.  On  the  platform  sat  a  man 
making  a  garment — spreading  out  his 
cloth  upon  the  mat,  and  running  the 
seams  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  he 
bad  been  in  a  home  of  his  own.  This 
was  a  homeless  man,  and  here  he  was 
welcome.  Several  poor  people  were 
sitting  talking  cheerftdly ;  and  under 
this  roof,  and  on  this  mat,  they  were 
welcome  to  sleep,  if  they  bad  no  other 
place  of  rest.    Some  children  were  at 

ilay  quietly  on  the  marble  pavement. 

""e  are  accustomed  to  say  that  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons,  and  that  all 
men  are  equal  within  tbe  walls  of  our 
churches;  but  I  never  felt  this  so 
strongly  in  any  Christian  place  of 
worship  as  in  this  Mohammedan  one, 
with  its  air  of  freedom,  peace,  and 
welcome  to  all  the  faithful.  I  felt 
myself  an  intruder  there,  in  a  retreat 
which  should  be  kept  sacred  for  those 
who  go  to  it  not  as  a  church,  but  as  a 
religious  home." — Harriet  Martineau, 

Miss  Martineau  afterwards  quotes 
Lord  Houghton's  poem  of  The  Moaque, 
which  may  appropriately  be  inserted 
here ; — 

*'  A  simple  nniMrtlUoned  room,— 
Sunnounted  by  m  ample  dome, 
Or,  In  some  lands  that  favoured  lie, 
With  centre  open  to  the  sky, 
Bat  roofed  with  arched  dolsters  round. 
That  mark  the  consecrated  bound, 
And  shade  tbe  niche  to  Mekkeh  turned. 
By  which  two  maSBive  llghu  are  burned ; 
with  polplt  whence  the  sacred  word 
Kxpoonded  on  great  days  is  heard ; 
With  foantalna  fresh,  where,  ere  th^  pray. 
Men  wash  the  soil^of  earth  away ; 
With  shining  minaret,  thin  and  high, ' 
From  whose  fine  trelUsed  balcony, 
Announcement  of  the  hours  of  prayer 
Is  uttered  to  the  silent  air. 
Such  Is  the  Mosque— the  holy  place. 
Where  falthftil  men  of  every  race. 
Meet  at  their  ease,  and  fsoe  to  fSsoe. 

**  Not  that  tbe  power  of  God  is  here 
More  manifest,  or  more  to  fear ; 
NotthatthegloiyofHtoilMe 
Is  drcomsaibed  by  any  qmc^*^^ ^^ 
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Bat  ttaa^  M  tnea  are  wont  to  meet 
In  ooart  or  ohamber,  mart  or  street. 
For  paipoaei  of  gain  or  pleaBorey 
In  flIcDdUiuu  or  aodal  leisuiv- 
So  for  the  createit  of  all  eoda 
To  which  mtelUgenoe  eztenda, 
The  wonhip  of  the  Lord,  wboee  will 
Created  and  sartalna  as  still. 
And  honour  to  the  Prophet's  name, 
By  whom  the  saving  message  came. 
Believers  meet  together  here. 
And  hold  this  precinct  very  dear. 

"The  floor  is  spread  with  matting  neat, 
Unstained  bj  toach  of  shodden  feet,^ 
A  decent  and  delightful  seat  i 
Where,  after  due  devotions  paid. 
And  l^al  Mdinanoe  obeyed. 
Men  maj  In  happy  parlance  Join, 
And  gsT  with  serious  thought  combine ; 
May  ask  the  news  flrom  far  away ; 
May  fix  the  bUBiness  of  to-day ; 
Or,  with  '  God  wUUng,'  at  the  close 
To-morrow's  hopes  snd  deeds  dispose. 

"  Children  are  running  in  and  out, 
With  silver-sounding  langh  and  shout ; 
No  more  disturbed  in  their  sweet  play, 
No  more  disturbing  those  wlio  pray. 
Than  the  poor  birds  that  fluttering  fly 
Among  the  raflen  there  on  hidi, 
Or  seek  at  times,  with  grateralhop, 
The  com  fresh  sprinkled  on  the  top. 

*'  So,  lest  the  stranger's  soomfbl  ^e 
Should  hurt  this  sacred  Amlly^ 
Last  inconsiderate  word  should  wonud 
Devout  adorers  with  their  sound- 
Last  careless  feet  should  stain  the  floor 

'  With  dirt  and  dust  ftom  out  the  door<— 
Tis  well  that  custom  should  protect 
The  place  with  prudence  drcumifiect, 
And  let  no  unbeliever  pass 
The  threshold  of  the  tUthful  mass ; 
That  as  each  Muslim  his  hareem 

.   Guards  ever  f^om  a  Jealous  dream. 
So  dMmld  no  alien  feeUng  scathe 
This  common  home  of  public  faith ; 
So  should  its  very  name  dispel 
The  prasenoe  of  the  infldeL'' 

A  Vint  to  the  prinoipal  moaks  of 
Oairo,  such  aa  those  of  Tooloon,  Saltan 
Hassan,  &o.,  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty  now,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  traveller  is  reftised  admittance  to 
any  of  Uiose  most  usually  visited; 
bat  if  he  should  desire  to  see  some 
of  the  less  well-known  ones,  he  had 
better  get  an  order  from  the  Consu- 
late, which  will  procure  him  the 
attendance  of  a  cawaas  from  the  Zap- 
tieh,  or  police-station,  to  accompany 
the  traveller,  and  ensure  his  admit- 
tance and  freiedom  from  insult.  This 
cawass  will  expect  a  fee,  and  small 
sums  must  be  given  to  the  guardians 


of  the  mosks.  It  is  always,  however, 
open  to  the  g^uardian  of  a  mosk  to 
refuse  admittuioe  if  he  so  chooses; 
but  it  is  seldom  done  now.  It  is  con- 
venient to  take  a  large  pair  of  woollen 
socks  to  draw  over  the  shoes  on  enter- 
ing, as  it  is  much  less  trouble  than 
changing  the  shoes  for  slippers.  And 
ladies  should  certainly  never  neglect 
to  wear  a  thin  veil  when  they  visit 
any  of  the  mosks. 

The  first  in  point  of  antiquity  is 
the  mosk  of  AJimed  ebn  TocHoon^  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  Jama  (Oama) 
Tooloon.  It  is  said  to  be  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  Kaaba,  at  Mecca,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  all  the 
oldest  mosks  founded  by  the  Mus- 
lims. It  was  three  years  in  building, 
and  cost  72,0002.  At  one  time  it 
was  a  university,  and  was  endowed 
with  nine  professorial  chairs.  The 
centre  is  an  extensive  open  court, 
about  100  paces  square,  surrounded 
by  colonnades ;  those  on  three  of  the 
sides  consisting  of  two  rows  of  co- 
lumns, 25  paces  deep,  and  that  on  the 
eastern  end  of  five  rows,  all  support- 
ing pointed  arches;  These  arches  are 
of  a  very  Kraceful  shape,  retaining  a 
little  of  the  horseshoe  form  at  the 
base  of  the  archivolt,  as  it  rises  from 
the  pier ;  and  in  a  wall  added  afler- 
waras  to  cohnect  the  mosk  with  the 
base  of  the  principal  minaret  is  one 
round  horseshoe  arch,  which  is  rarely 
met  with  in  Egypt.  Around  the 
mosk  is  an  outer  wall,  now  encum- 
bered in  part  by  houses,  at  each  angle 
of  which  rose  one  of  the  minarets; 
that  on  the  N.W.  corner  heing  the  one 
used  for  the  call  to  prayer,  ^mis  mosk 
is  the  oldest  in  Oairo,  having  been 
founded  90  ^ears  before  any  other 
part  of  the  city,  in  the  year  879  a.1)^ 
or  265  of  the  Hegira,  as  is  attested  by 
two  Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of 
the  court,  a  date  which  accords  x^ith 
the  era  of  that  prince,  who  ruled  in 
Egypt  from  868  to  884.  If  not  re- 
markable for  beauty,  it  is  a  monument 
of  the  highest  interest  in  the  history 
of  archit^ure,  as  it  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pointed  arch  about  three 
hundred  years  before  its  introduction 
into  England,  where  that  style  of 
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nilding  was  not  in  common  nae  nntil 
be  beginning  of  1200,  and  was  scarcely 
nown  before  the  year  1170. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ointed  arch  was  used  in  some  parts 
f  Europe  as  early  as  the  beginning 
f  1100 ;  but  it  was  then  evidently  a 
uovel  introduction,  generally  mixed 
rith  the  older  round-headed  arch,  and 
lot  exclusively  adopted  throughout 
ny  building.  And  since  we  here  find 

mosk  presenting  the  pointed  style  in 
11  its  numerous  arches,  we  may  con- 
lude  not  only  that  the  Saracens  em- 
iloyed  it  long  before  its  introduction 
Qto  Europe,  but  that  we  were  in- 
lebted  to  them  for  the  invention, 
['he  mosk  of  Tooloon  is  not  the  oldest 
luslim  building  in  Egypt  in  which 
his  style  of  architecture  is  found, 
rhe  Kilometer  at  Boda  presents  a 
till  earlier  instance ;  and  it  may  in- 
leed  be  reasonably  concluded  that  in 
he  East  the  pointed  arch  is  much 
>lder  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
)osed.  That  it  should  have  been  in- 
roduced  from  thence  into  Europe  is 
kot  at  aU  improbable ;  and  the  time  of 
ts  first  appearance  naturally  leads  to 
he  conclusion  that  the  Crusaders 
nade  us  acquainted  with  the  style  of 
>ailding  they  had  seen  during  their 
rars  against  the  Saracens. 

Along  the  cornice,  above  the  arches 
rithin  the  colonnades,  are  Gnfio  in- 
iciiptions  on  wood,  many  of  which 
lave  long  since  fallen.  The  style  of 
he  letters  is  of  the  same  ancient  cha- 
■acter  as  in  the  stone  tablets  before 
nentioned ;  and,  indeed,  were  the  date 
lot  present  to  determine  the  period  of 
ts  erection,  the  style  of  the  Gufio 
tlone  would  suffice  to  fix  it  within 
i  very  few  years,  that  character  hav- 
ng  undergone  very  marked  changes 
n  difierent  periods  of  its  use;  and 
irhat  is  singular,  the  oldest,  which  is 
he  most  simple  and  least  ornamented, 
laa  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Arabic 
han  that  in  vogue  about  the  time 
irhen  the  modem  form  of  letters  was 
ntroduced.  The  Arabic  character 
iras  first  adopted  about  950  a.d.,  but 
[hific  continued  in  use  till  the  end  of 
the  Fowitem  or  Fatemite  dynasty; 
md  rn  buildings,  Arabio  and  Coflc 
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were  both  employed,  even  to  the  reign 
of  Sultan  el  Ghoree,  a.d.  1508. 

The  wooden  pulpit,  and  the  dome 
over  the  front  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  are  of  the  Melek  Mun- 
soor  Hesam  ed  deen  Lageen.  and  h&ax 
the  date  696  of  the  Heg  ira,  in  Arabic 
characters. 

The  minaret  of  the  Tooloon,  which 
rises  from  the  exterior  wall  of  circuit, 
has  a  singular  appearance,  owing  to 
the  staircase  winding  round  the  out- 
side. Its  novel  form  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  absent  habits  of  its 
founder,  and  an  observation  of  his 
Wizeer.  He  had  observed  him  uncon- 
sciously rolling  up  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment into  a  spirskl  form ;  and  having 
remarked,  "  It  was  a  pity  his  majesty 
had  no  better  employment,*'  the  King, 
in  order  to  excuse  himself,  replied, 
*'So  far  from  trifling,  I  have  been 
thinking  that  a  minaret  erected  on 
this  principle  would  have  many  ad- 
vantages ;  I  could  even  ride  up  it  on 
horseback :  and  I  wish  that  of  my 
new  mosk  to  be  built  of  the  same 
form.**  The  cornice  of  this  staircase 
appears  to  have  been  of  amber. 

From  its  summit  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  town;  and  though  in- 
ferior in  extent,  it  possesses  an  advan- 
tage over  that  from  the  platform  of 
Joseph's  Hall,  in  having  the  citadel 
as  one  of  its  principal  features.  Un- 
fortunately the  staircase  is  so  broken 
down  that  no  one  is  now  allowed  to 
ascend.  The  hill  on  which  the  mosk 
stands  was  formerly  called  el  Kuttaeea, 
and  was  chosen  by  AhmeJ  ebn  et 
Tooloon  as  a  place  of  residence  for 
himself  and  his  troops :  but  it  was  not 
till  long  after  the  foundation  of  Cairo 
that  this  hill  was  enclosed  within  the 
walls,  and  became  part  of  the  cupital 
of  Egypt.  Its  modem  name  is  Kal^t- 
el-Kebsh.  "the  Citadel  of  the  Ram  ;" 
and  tradition  pretends  that  it  records 
the  spot  where  the  ram  was  sacrificed 
by  Abraham.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
fanciful  tradition  connected  with  the 
Iiill,  or  tlie  site  of  the  mosk  of  Too- 
loon. Noah's  ark  is  reported  to  have 
rested  at  the  very  spot  where  a  Nebk 
tree  still  grows,  within  a  ruined  en- 
closure in  the  court  of  the  mosk ;  and 
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the  name  of  Gebel  O'skoor  is  believed 
to  have  been  given  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  thanhsgiving  he  there  offered 
to  the  Deity  for  his  rescue  from  the 
perils  of  the  flood.  Here  too  is  what 
is  called  the  Mustctbat  P?iar(t6on, 
•* Pharaoh's  bench"  (or  **seat**):  » 
name  which  probably  records  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  town  on  this 
rocky  height.  Here  too  once  stood 
the  old  stone  sarcophagus  which  had 
the  name  of  **  the  Lovers*  Fountain/' 
The  Az'har,  or  '^splendid"  mosk, 
was  originally  founded  by  Gowher 
el  Kaed,  the  general  of  Moez,  about 
the  *  year  970 ;  but  that  which  is 
now  seen  is  of  a  later  date,  having 
been  subsequently  rebuilt  and  consi- 
derably enlMged,  principally  by  Sul- 
tan B^ybars,  Kaid  Bey,  and  Sultan 
Ghdree.  Each  part  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion relative  to  the  era,  and  authors, 
of  its  successive  restorations,  to  the 
year  1762.  It  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  ornamented  with  more  than  400 
columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
marble  taken  from  old  temples. 
It  is  not  only  the  College  of  Cairo, 
but  the  principal  University  of  the 
East.  On  one  side,  towards  Mecca, 
of  the  large  square  court,  is  the 
place  of  prayer,  a  spacious  portico; 
on  the  oUier  three  sides  are  smaller 
porticoes,  divided  into  apartments  for 
the  use  of  natives  &om  different  parts 
of  Egypt  and  tiie  entire  East ;  each 
province  or  country  having  its  sepa- 
rate apartment.  In  each  apartment 
is  a  library  for  the  students.  The 
University  formerly  possessed  large 
►loperties,  which  were  taken  from  it 
)y  Mohammed  Ali.  The  professors 
now  receive  no  salaries,  nor  do  the 
students  pay  for  instruction.  The 
former  teach  privately  and  copybooks, 
and  sometimes  receive  presents.  The 
students,  who  are  generally  poor,  live 
by  the  same  means.  In  a  chapel 
adjacent,  300  blind  men  are  main- 
tained from  funds  bequeathed  for  that 
purpose.  The  number  of  students 
registered  in  Feb.  1872  was  9441,  and 
of  professors  314.  As  in  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  modem 
Beyt  Allah  at  Mecca,  idlers  of  all  de- 
scriptions resort  here  to  buy  and  sell, 
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read  and  sleep,  and  enjoy  the  coolness 
of  its  shady  and  extensive  colonnades. 

Close  to  the  south-west  angle  is 
another  handsome  mosk ;  and  a  little 
farther  to  the  north  is  the  small  but 
celebrated  Hassaney^n^  dedicated  to 
the  two  sons  of  Ali,  El  ^asosi  and  £1 
ji^ose^n,  whose  relics  it  contains.  It 
is  said  that  the  head  of  Qoseyn,  and 
the  hand  of  J^asan,  are  preserved 
there.  Like  the  Azhar,  it  was  built 
or  restored  at  different  periods,  the 
last  addition  dating  in  1762,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Abd  er  Rahman  kehia; 
but  none  of  the  earliest  part  is  now 
visible.  It  has  again  quite  reoentiy 
been  restored.  The  mooLed  or  birth- 
day of  the  ^assane^  is  one  of  the 
principal  fetes  of  Cairo,  when  a  grand 
illumination,  with  the  usual  amuse- 
ments of  Eastern  fairs,  continues  for 
eight,  and  sometimes  more  days,  in 
this  quarter  of  the  town.  The  tomb 
of  the  patron  saint  on  such  occasions 
is  always  covered  with  the  Kiswehj  or 
sacred  envelope  of  embroidered  cloth 
or  velvet;  which  calls  to  mind  the 
clothing  of  the  statues  with  the  Upoy 
Koafioy,  in  the  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Another  great  occasion  at 
this  mosk  is  the  "  Ydm  ashoorah" — 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohar- 
ram,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  El  Qoseyn  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Earbala.  The  shrines  of 
El  9asan  and  El  Qoseyn  are  on  the 
Mecca  side  of  the  mosk ;  they  cannot 
be  entered  by  Christians.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  double  dedication,  there 
are  two  "  kiblehs  "  in  this  mosk. 

Of  the  early^mosks,  that  have  re- 
tained their  original  style  of  architec- 
ture from  the  period  of  their  founda- 
tion, the  oldest,  next  to  the  Tooloon, 
is  that  of  SvUan  d  Hdkemy  near  the 
Bdb  en  Nasr,  one  of  the  principal 
gates  of  Cairo. 

The  arches  are  all  pointed,  with  a 
slight  horseshoe  curve  at  the  base; 
and  as  the  date  of  its  erection  is  nearly 
200  years  before  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture became  general  in  Engand,  it 
offers,  as  already  stated,  another  im- 
portant proof  of  its  early  adoption 
in  Saracenic  buildings.  Sul^&n  el 
H^kem,  or  El  H^em  be^mr-DIfih, 
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tie  third  caliph  of  the  Fatemite  dy- 
asty,  reigned  from  996  to  1024  a.d. 
Ilia  eccentric  and  immoral  prince 
'as  the  fotmder  of  the  sect  of  Druses, 
:ill  extant  in  Syria.  He  pretended 
>  be  vested  with  a  divine  mission, 
ad,  aided  by  Hamzeh,  and  by  Derazi, 
Qother  Ismaelian,  snoceeded  in  ob- 
lining  many  proselytes,  by  whom  he 
as  looked  npon  as  a  prophet,  or  even 
I  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  him- 
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self;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
in  an  inscription,  now  Mien  down,  and 
stored  in  fragments  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  which  formerly  was 
over  the  western  door  of  the  mosk,  his 
name  is  followed  by  the  same  expres- 
sions that  usually  accompany  that  of  the 
founder  of  Islam,  and  were  never  ap- 
plied to  any  others  but  Ali  and  some  of 
thePronhet'smost  reverend  companions. 
In  Arabic  letters  it  is  as  follows : — 


....**£!  Hokem  be-omi^llUh.  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  the  blesfings  of  God  be  unto  him  and 
his  anceston,  the  pure.    In  the  month  Begeb,  the  year  a-h.  393,"  or  a.d.  1003. 


Both  the  minarets  of  this  mosk 
ere  fortified  by  the  French  during 
lelr  posaesdon  of  Egypt,  a  square 
rwer  naving  been  built  round  them 
>  about  two-thirds  of  their  height, 
n  the  one  nearest  the  Bab  el  Fotooh, 
icing  the  walk  along  the  ramparts, 
the  name  given  it  by  the  French, 
Fort  YaOle."  The  whole  building 
w  now  become  a  complete  ruin. 
The  finest  mosk  in  Cairo  is  unques- 
onably  the  ^'•Jdmori-es  Sot^dn  Hcusan" 
>inmonly  callfed  SuUan  Hcusan,  im- 
ediately  below  the  citadel,  between 
le  Rumeyleh  and  the  Soog  es  SulUh. 
8  lofty  and  beautifully  ornamented 
)rch,  the  rich  cornice  of  its  towering 
alls,  its  minaret,  and  the  arches  of 
s  spacious  court,  must  delight  every 
Imirer  of  architecture.  And  so  im- 
lessed  are  the  Cairenes  with  its  supe- 
arity  over  other  mosks,  that  they 
iiieve  the  king  ordered  the  hand  of 
le  architect  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to 
■event  his  building  'any  other  that 
lould  vie  with  it ;  absurdly  ascribing 
his  hand  what  was  due  to  his  head, 
be  same  story  is  applied  to  other 
16  buildings,  of  which  they  wish  to 
[press  their  admiration,  as  to  the  two 
inarets  of  Samalood  and  Asyoot,  in 
pper  Egypt  The  building  of  this 
osk  was  oegun  in  1357,  and  took 
tree  years  to  complete,  at  a  cost  of 
102.  a  day.  Its  total  length  is  490 
et,  and  the  height  of  the  great 
inaret  260  feet. 


The  interior  is  of  a  different  form 
from  the  mosks  of  early  times,  and  from 
the  generality  of  those  at  Cairo :  con- 
sisting of  an  hypiethral  court,  with 
a  square  recess  on  each  side,  covered 
by  a  noble  and  majestic  arch ;  that  on 
the  east  being  much  more  spacious 
than  the  other  three,  and  measuring 
69  ft.  5  in.  in  span.  At  the  inner  end 
of  it  are  the  niche  of  the  tmdm,  who 
prays  before  the  congregation  on 
Friday,  and  the  mimbar  or  pulpit; 
and  two  rows  of  handsome  coloured 
glass  vases  of  Syrian  manufacture, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  sultan,  are 
suspended  from  the  side  walls.  Be- 
hind, and  forming  the  same  part  of  the 
building,  is  the  tomb,  which  bears  tlie 
date  of  764  of  the  Hegira  (a.d,  1363), 
two  years  later  than  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  Jumad  el 
owet,  A.H.  762.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  large  dome,  like  many  others,  of 
wood  and  plaster,  on  a  basement  and 
walls  of  stone,  and  the  ornamental 
details  are  of  the  same  materials. 
On  the  tomb  itself  is  a  large  copy 
of  the  Koran,  written  in  beautifid 
distinct  characters,  and  over  it  are 
suspended  three  of  the  coloured 
lamps. 

The  blocks  used  in  the  erection  of 
this  noble  edifice  were  brought  from 
the  pyramids ;  and  though  we  regret 
that  one  monument  should  have  ^n 
defaced  in  order  to  supply  materials 
for  another,  we  must  confess  that  few 
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buildings  could  Bummon  to  their  aid 
greater  beauty  to  plead  an  excuse, 
while  we  regret  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  durable  as  those  ancient 
structures.  The  mosk  of  el  Ghdree, 
the  Morost^n,  the  citadel,  Imd  other 
buildings,  were  indebted  for  stone  to 
the  same  monuments,  which  were 
to  them  the  same  convenient  quarry 
as  the  Coliseum  to  the  palaces  at 
Eome.  The  unsightly  huts  which 
clung,  barnacle-like,  to  this  splendid 
monument,  have  been  removed,  and 
it  is  now  completely  isolated.  In  the 
clearance  of  houses  which  has  taken 
place  all  round,  four  handsome  mosks 
nave  been  brought  to  light,  the  domes 
of  two  of  which,  Mahmoodeeyah  and 
Emeer  Aklier,  are  extremely  elegant  ; 
and  the  minaret  of  the  third,  Mar- 
d&nee,  is  a  model  of  grace  and  light- 
ness. 

The  mosk  of  SuUan  Kalaoon  is  near 
the  bazaar  of  the  Khdn  Khaleel,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Morost^n  or  mad- 
house, founded  by  that  philanthropic 
prince  in  a.h.  684,  or  1287  a.d.  In 
the  Morost^  itself  is  another  mosk 
built  by  the  same  king,  whose  name  is 
found  at  the  E.  end,  '^mowl&na  oo 
seedna  es  Solt^  el  Melek  el  Munsoor 
Sayf  ed  dcSoneea  oo  ed  deen  ^alaoon 
es  S^ehee,'*  in  an  inscription  of  four 
lines,  with  the  date  of  **684  a.h., 
in  the  month  of  Jumad  el  owel;" 
and  over  the  door  of  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  building  another  in- 
scription savs  the  whole  was  begun 
in  the  month  of  Reebeh  el  akher  683, 
and  finielied  in  Jumad  el  owel  684; 
being  only  18  months.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  offered  a  large  reward  to  the 
architect  and  builders  if  finished 
within  the  year.  This,  however,  they 
&iled  in  doing ;  but  it  was  completed 
in  the  short  space  of  time  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  only  one  month  over  the 
period  prescribed ;  which  fully  refutes 
the  notion  that  Sultan  Kalaoon  only 
laid  the  foundations,  and  that  the 
Morostdn  was  finished  by  his  son  Kdser 
Mohammed. 

The  first  Morostdn  in  Egypt  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Aboolgaysh 
Khamaraweeh,  the  son  'and  successor 
)f  Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon,  about   the 


vear  890  a.d.  ;  or,  according  to  some, 
by  Ahmed  ebn  Tooloon  himself.  The 
following  story  is  related  as  the 
cause  of  its  foundation.  A  lady  of 
distinction,  having  become  obnoxious 
to  her  husband,  was  put  away  on  the 
pica  of  insanity,  and  given  in  charge 
to  persons  who  took  care  of  mad 
people ;  but  having  escaped  from  her 
place  of  confinement  at  the  moment 
the  king  happened  to  be  passing  by,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  implored 
his  protection.  The  injustice  of  her 
detention,  and  the  many  cases  of  mis- 
management detected  on  this  occasion, 
determined  the  king  to  found  a  public 
institution,  where  similar  practices 
could  not  take  place ;  and  he  therefore 
made  two  Morostans  or  madhouses,  one 
near  the  Eari  Meydan  (where  this 
scene  took 'place),  the  other  between 
the  Kalat  el  Kebsh  and  the  island 
of  ]^ldk.  Little  less  than  400 
years  after,  was  founded  the  present 
Morost^n,  which,  though  con- 
ducted in  a  disgraceful  manner  in 
late  times,  speaks  highly  for  the 
humane  intentions  of  its  founder. 
By  his  orders,  the  patients,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaints, were  regularly  attended  by 
medical  men,  and  by  nurses  attached 
to  the  establishment ;  and  their  minds 
were  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
band  of  music,  which  played  at  iuter- 
vals  on  a  platform  (that  still  exists;  in 
the  court  of  (he  interior. 

The  lunatics  are  now  located  in  a 
hospital  at  Boolak. 

In  the  mosk  is  the  tomb  of  its 
founder,  who  was  the  first  of  the  ^ala- 
ooneeyah,  or  Salaheeyah,  a  division  of 
the  Baharite  dynasty.  He  died  in  the 
year  1290  a.d.  The  tomb  of  his  son 
Nd^er  Mohammed  forms  part  of  the 
same  mass  of  buildings.  That  of 
Sultan  ^laoon  is  handsome ;  it  is  on 
the  right,  as  the  mosk  is  on  the  left, 
of  the  passage,  as  you  enter  the  princi- 
pal door  of  the  Morostan ;  and,  like  the 
mosk,  it  is  supported  on  large  columns 
surmoanted  by  arches,  which  in  the 
latter  are  of  elongated  shape,  and  in 
the  former  slightly  partaking  of  the 
horseshoe  form.  Their  spandrils,  and 
the  windowi'^'^febW,*  are  ornamented 
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ith  light  trac6Ty;  and  the  Mehrdh,  or 
che  for  prayer,  inlaid  with  mother- 
-pearl  and  moaaio  work,  not  unlike 
e  Byzantine  taste,  with  rows  of  small 
limmsdiyiding  it  into  compartments, 
A  a  rich  and  curions  effect. 
After  passing  the  mosk-tomb  of 
Bilaoon,  you  come  to  that  of  Sultan 
irkook;  which,  like  others  of  that 
ne,  consists  of  an  open  court,  with 
rge  arches  at  each  side,  one  of  which, 
rger  and  deeper  than  the  other  three, 
the  eastern  or  Mecca  end.    Attached 

it  is  the  tomb  of  his  wife  and 
ughter,  where  a  fine  illuminated  copy 
the  KoHjx  is  shown,  said  to  be  all 
itten  by  the  latter,  who  was  called 
e  Princess  Fatima(Fatmeh).  Sultan 
yrlfoolf.  himself  was  buried  in  one  of 
e  tombe  of  the  Memlook  kings,  out- 
le  the  city. 

The  Skarduee  is  another  celebrated 
wk,  dedicated  to  one  of  the  principal 
ints  of  Cairo. 

The  Modiud,  founded  between  the 
ars  1412  and  1420  A.D.,  is  a  hand- 
ne  mosk  with  pointed  arches,  having 
ght  traces  of  the  horseshoe  form,  at 
e  base  of  the  archivolt,  like  many 
tiers  of  the  pointed  style  at  Cairo. 
16  court-yard  of  this  mosk  has  a 
kher  pretty  appearance,  the  fountain 
ing  OYershaoowed  by  several  well- 
own  palm  and  JMekh  trees. 
)und  three  sides  runs  a  double  row 

columns,  while  there  are  three 
wa  on  the  fourth  side,  which  forms 
3  sanctuary,  and  to  the  right  and 
t  of  which  are  the  tombs.  The 
corations  of  this  mosk  are  very  rich, 
is  commonly  known  at  Cairo  as  the 
T^atDA  el  Abmar,"  or  red  mosk,  from 
3  colour  of  its  exterior.    It  is  close 

the  gate  called  B&b  Zuweyleh; 
dch,  with  the  two  elegant  minarets 
it  rise  above  it,  is  a  noble  si>ecimen 

eastern  architecture.  This  gate 
3  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  city 
the  south  side,  before  the  quarter 
w  connecting  it  with  the  citadel  was 
3ed. 

rhe  mosk  of  El  Gkdree  stands  at  the 
tremity  of  the  bazaar,  called  after  him 

Ghoreeyah,  and  from  its  position 
[me  of  the  most  picturesque  build-  I 
^  in  Cairo.    On  approachmg  it  by  | 
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the  Ohoreeyah.  which  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  breadth,  you  perceive  the 
grand  effect  of  its  lofty  waUs;  and 
the  open  space  in  which  it  stands, 
together  with  the  variety  of  costumes 
in  the  groups  that  throng  that  spot, 
and  the  grand  doorway  of  the  tomb 
on  the  opposite  side,  offer  a  beautiful 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist. 
The  interior  of  this  mosk  is  worth 
seeing  for  the  beautiful  inlaid  work 
in  marbles  and  other  stones  with 
which  it  is  decorated :  the  reredoe,  if 
one  may  so  call  it,  is  especially  hand- 
some. The  tomb  of  £1  Ghdree  stands 
on  the  other  Side  of  the  street :  there 
are  also  two  other  tombs  of  the  isame 
king,  one  at  £1  j^tbay,  and  the  other 
on  the  road  to  Heliopolis,  called 
gobbet  el  Ghdree :  as  if  the  number 
of  tombs  were  intended  to  compensate 
him  for  not  having  been  buried  in 
Egypt;  though  the  Cairenes  afiSrm 
that  his  body  was  really  brought  from 
Syria,  and  deposited  in  that  of  the 
Ghoreeyah.  I^  was  killed  in  1517  near 
Aleppo,  in  a  conflict  with  the  Turks 
under  Sultan  Selim,  who  then  ad- 
vanced into  Egypt ;  and  Toman  Bay, 
who  was  elected  by  the  Momlooks  as 
his  successor,  having  been  defeated 
near  Heliopolis,  was  the  last  of  the 
Memlook  monarchs  of  the  country. 
This  mosk  has  therefore  an  addi- 
tional interest  in  being  the  last  reli- 
gious edifice  erected  by  the  Memlook 
Sultans  of  Egypt. 

The  mosk  of  the  Siiteh  or  Seyyideli 
ZeynA,  the  grand-daughter  of  tlie 
Prophet,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western quarter  of  the  city.  It, is  of 
comparatively  recent  construction, 
having  been  built  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  though  elaborately 
ornamented  is  not  ve^  handsome. 
The  clock-tower  is  remarkable ;  and  a 
new  wall  on  the  western  side,  with 
richly  carved  windows  and  ornaments 
has  lately  been  added,  but  is  not  com- 
pleted. The  tomb  is  in  a  smnll  but 
lofty  apartment  of  the  mosk,  crowned 
with  a  dome.  It  is  an  oblong  monu- 
ment, covered  with  silk,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  bronze  screen,  with  a 
wooden  canopy.  Only  women  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  bronze  enclosure, 
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The  f(*tiyal  of  the  "  Seyyideh,"  which 
lasts  for  about  a  fortnight,  takes  place 
in  the  7th  month  Regeb. 

The  oldest  mosk  in  Egypt— that 
of  Amer  or  Amrou — will  be  found 
described  in  the  Excursion  to  Old 
Gaira 

Under  the  same  heading  will  also 
be  found  a  description  of  the  in- 
teresting Goptio  churches  at  Old 
Cairo.  In  Cairo  itself  there  are  no 
churches  worth  a  visit  for  their  own 


11.  Tombs,  Cejosteries. — The  old 
historical  tombs  at  Caii;p  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  a.  The 
tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  fi.  The  tombs 
of  the  Baharite  Memlook  Sultans. 
7.  The  tombs  of  the  Circassian  Mem- 
look  Sultans. 

a.  The  tombs  of^  (he  CaUphs  occupied 
the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Bazaar  of 
Khan-Khal^l,  but  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed when  the  bazaar  was  built  by 
El  Ashraf  Salah  ed  deen  Khaleel  in 
1292  A.D.,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Es  Saleh  Eiyoob.  This  monarch  was 
the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Eiyoobite 
dynasty,  and  died  in  1250  A.D.,  or  647 
of  the  H^gira,  as  is  stated  by  the  Cufic 
inscription  over  the  door.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  the  rash  attempt  was 
made  by  St.  Louis  to  surprise  Cairo, 
in  1249 ;  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  death  of  the 
Count  d' Artois,  and  the  capture  of  the 
French  king.  On  the  death  of  Es  §aleh, 
his  Memlooks  conspired  and  killed 
his  son ;  and  after  the  short  reigns  of 
his  widow  and  the  Melek  el  Ashraf 
Moosa,  who  was  deposed  in  his  4th 
year,  the  first  Memlook  dynasty  was 
established  in  Egypt  under  the  name 
of  "Dowlet  elMemaleekelBahreeyah," 
or  •*  Tdorkeeyah,"  known  to  us  as 
the  Baharite  dynasty.  Among  them 
were  several  of  the  Memlooks  of 
Es  Saleh. 

fi.  The  tombs  of  the  Baharite  Mem- 
look SuUans  are  also  inside  the  town, 
near  the  Ehan-Khal^.  Those  of 
Sultan  Beybdrs,  Kaser  Mohammed, 
and  some  others,  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Beybars,  or  Ez  l^er  Beybars  el  Ben- 


di^^d^iee,  was  the  fourth  prince  of 
this  dynasty,  and  reigned  from  1260 
to  1277.  That  of  En  N&ser  Moham- 
med, the  son  of  Sultan  Kalaoon,  stands 
close  to  the  Morostan  and  the  mosk  of 
his  father,  and  is  remarkable  for  an 
elegant  doorway,  with  clustered  pillars 
in  the  European  or  Gothic  style,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  one  of  our 
churches,  and  therefore  differing  in 
character  from  Saracenic  architecture. 
Over  this  door  is  an  inscription  pur- 
porting that  the  building  was  erected 
oy  the  Sultan  MohammS,  son  of  ti^e 
Sultan  el  Melek  el  Munsoor  ed  deen 
Kalaoon  es  S^ehee.  The  date  on  the 
lintel  is  698  A.H.  (or  a.d.  1299),  and 
on  the  body  of  the  building  695. 
The  minaret  which  stands  above  this 
Gothic  entrance  is  remarkable  for  its 
lace-like  fretwork,  imcommon  in  Cairo, 
but  which  calls  to  mind  the  style  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  of  the  Al  Ctaar  at 
Seville. 

y.  The  tombs  of  the  Circassian  or 
Borghite  Memlook  SuUaTis,  —  The 
greater  part  of  these  tombs  stand  out- 
side the  town,  a  short  distance  to  the 
E.  of  the  Bab  en  Nasr.  They  are  fre- 
quently erroneously  called  by  Euro- 
peans •'  of  the  Caliphs,"  but  are  better 
known  to  the  Cairenes  as  El  Kaitbey 
(Ededbai),  a  name  taken  from'that  of 
the  principal  building,  which  is  of  El 
Ashraf  Aboo-l-Nusr  Ikaedbai  es  Za- 
heree^  the  19th  sultan  of  this  dynasty, 
who  died  and  was  buried  there  in 
1496  A.D.  The  minaret  and  dome  of 
his  mosk  are  very  elegant,  and  claim 
for  it  the  first  place  among  these 
splendid  monuments,  though  some 
others  may  be  said  to  fall  little  short 
of  it  in  beauty ;  and  those  of  £1  Ber- 
^00^  and  El  Ashraf  have  each  their 
respective  merits.  El  Ber^oo^  or 
Ez  Zaher  Ber^oo^^,  was  the  first  sidtan 
of  tills  dynasty,  and  was  renowned  for 
having  twice  repulsed  the  Tartars 
under  Tamerlane  in  1393-4. 

To  each  of  these  tombs  a  mosk  is 
attached,  as  to  the  others  already  men- 
tioned in  Cairo;  and  in  the  latter  place 
it  may  often  be  doubted  whether  the 
tomb  has  been  attached  to  the  mosk, 
or  the  mosk  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 
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erating  monmnents  are  suffered  to 
1  to  decay :  the  stones  have  some- 
les  even  been  csuried  away  to  serve 
the  construction  of  other  buildings  ; 
1  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in 
Dther  fifty  years  they  will  be  a  heap 
rains.  In  their  architecture  they 
emble  some  of  the  mosks  of  Cairo ; 
i  the  same  alternate  black  and  white, 
white  and  red,  oouises  of  stones 
nr,  as  in  those  within  the  city, 
ich  call  to  mind  the  same  peculiarity 
some  of  the  churches  of  Italy.  The 
ne  of  which  they  are  principally 
lit  is  the  common  stone  of  the  neigh- 
iring  hills.  The  black  limestone 
brought  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
ivent  of  6t.  Antony,  in  the  eastern 
(ert ;  but  the  red  bands  in  the  mosks 
Cairo  are  merely  painted  on  the 
ginaUy  white  surface, 
rhere  are  other  tombs  called  "of 
)  Memlooks."  to  the  south  of  the 
y.  usually  aesignated  by  the  Cai- 
les  as  the  Imam  esk  8haffe*eh,  from 
3  chief  of  that  branch  of  Muslims 
lose  tomb  there  forms  a  conspicuous 
iect.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
ge  dome,  surmounted  by  a  wea&er- 
Jk  in  the  form  of  a  boat.  It  is  said 
have  been  built  by  Yoosef  Sal^  ed 
3n  (Saladin),  from  which  it  received, 
iording  to  Pococke,  the  name  of  es 
laheeyah.  Near  this  is  the  sepulchre 
Mohammed  Ali  and  his  family, 
isisting  of  a  long  corridor  and  two 
unbers,  each  covered  by  a  dome,  in 
i  inner  one  of  which  is  the  tomb  of 
i  Pasha  himself.  The  others  are 
Toossoom  and  Xsmail  Pasha,  his 
18 :  of  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar  ; 
2^ra  Pasha,  his  sister ;  of  his  first 
re ;  of  MustafiEi  Bey  Delli  Pasha,  his 
fe's  brother ;  of  Ali  Bey  Saloniklee, 
1  his  wife,  a  cousin  of  the  Pasha ;  of 
ofisoom  Bey,  Shereef  Pasha's  bro* 
jT,  and  his  wife;  of  Hoseyn  Bey, 
i  nephew ;  of  the  younger  children 
the  I^asha ;  and  of  Ibraheem  Pasha's 
ter,  Taf^edeh  Hanem,  the  wife  of 
>haJTem  Bey.  Many  of  the  tombs 
IT  to  the  ci^  on  this  side  are  also 
rious,  and  oner  interesting  subjects 
the  pendl  of  an  artist, 
rhe  large  burial-grounds  of  Cairo 
)  situated  outside  the  walls.     Of 


these,  that  just  mentioned  of  Im^m  esh 
Shaffe'eh,  otherwise  called  Toorab  el 
Eordfah,  is  the  most  extensive.  There 
is  also  one  near  the  citadel,  and 
another  just  outside  the  Bab  en  Na^r. 
If  the  traveller  is  in  Cairo  at  the 
season  of  Bairam,  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  pay  a  visit  to  these  cemeteries,  as 
the  people  all  turn  out  to  spend  the 
day  with  their  dead  relatives,  and 
prayers  and  feasting,  tears  and  merry- 
making combined,  produce  a  varied 
and  curious  effect. 

The  European  cemeteries  are  close  to 
Old  Cairo.  But  the  most  distinguished 
name  among  those  who  have  their 
last  resting-place  in  the  capital  of 
Egypt  must  not  be  looked  for  there ; 
Burckhardt,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
who  died  in  Cairo  in  1817,  a  pro- 
fessing and  professed  Musliin,  better 
known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of 
"Sheykh  Ibriheem,"  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  outside  the  Bdb  en  Na?r. 
For  a  long  time  the  grave  remained 
unmarked;  but,  thanks  to  the  pious 
care  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Bogers,  the  English 
Consul  at  Cairo,  it  was  rescued  from 
oblivion  in  1870,  and  a  handsome 
tombstone,  in  the  Mohammedan  stylo, 
now  marks  the  spot. 

12.  "SeBEELS,"  OB  PUBLIO  FOUN- 
TAINS.—  These  are  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  water  for  the  poor 
gratuitously.  They  are  supplied 
with  water  brought  from  the  Nile 
on  the  backs  of  camels.  Some  of 
those  of  older  date  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  merit  admiration  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Oriental  taste,  aboundmg  in  great 
luxuriance  of  ornament.  Two  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  near  the 
Mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan;  and  many 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  street  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  Canal 
(Khaleeg),  towards  the  gate  of  Seyyi- 
deh  Zeyneb.  Of  the  more  modern 
fountains,  built  according  to  Constan- 
tinople taste,  those  of  Toossoon  Pasha 
and  of  Ismail  Pasha,  sons  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  and  that  near  the  station 
built  by  the  present  Khedive's  mother, 
are  the  best  specimens. 

There  is  generally  a  room  immedi- 
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aiely  above  the  fountain  devoted  to 
the  parposes  of  a  free  day-achool, 
maintained  by  the  same  charitable 
foundation  as  we  fountain. 

The  drinking -places  for  cattle 
Ch(fd)  are  also  kept  up  by  the  same 
means,  and  often  have  schools  attached 
to  them. 

There  are  more  than  800  public 
fountains  in  Cairo. 

13.  Streets,  Pcblio  Places.— In 
all  the  quarters  of  the  interior  of 
the  city,  the  streets  are  very  narrow ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  Gairene 
mode  of  building  houses,  each  story 
projecting  beyond  that  inmiediately 
oelow  it,  two  persons  may  shake  hands 
across  the  street  from  the  upper  win- 
dows. This  narrowness  of  the  streets 
is  common  to  many  towns  in  hot 
climates,  having  for  its  object  greater 
coolness;  and  so  small  a  portion  of 
blue  sky  is  sometimes  seen  between 
the  projecting  me$hrd)eeydhst  or  the  ap- 
proaching tope  of  the  houses,  that  they 
might  give  a  yery  suitable  answer  to 
the  lines  in  Virgil, — 

**  Die  qnlbus  In  terrb,  et  erlt  mihi  magnus 
Ai>b]lo. 
Tree  patent  ooeli  ipatlum  non  omplias 


"  The  streets  of  Cairo,"  says  Dr. 
Russell,  **  wind  in  and  out  at  discre- 
tion, through  a  mass  of  houses,  mosks, 
and  bazaars,  very  much  as  mites 
march  through  a  cheese.  The  word 
*  street'  gives  no  conception  of  the 
lane  which  scarcely  ever  yields  a  view 
of  100  yards  in  front  or  behind,  and 
which  at  times  seems  to  end  abruptly 
in  the  cordial  greeting  of  two  houses 
at  opposite  sides." 

To  indicate  by  name  any  of  these 
streets  would  be  useless,  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  freauented  ones  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  different 
bazaars,  ti^rough  which  they  in  most 
cases  pass. 

Before  the  accession  of  the  present 
Khedive,  the  only  tolerably  broad 
street  in  Cairo  was  the  Hfooskee,  run- 
ning from  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
Esbekeeyah  to  the  street  leading  irom 
the  Gboreoyah  to  the  Khan  Khal^l, 


and  this  has  a  narrow  tortuous  bit  in  it 
nearly  as  bad  as  any  of  the  worst  lanes. 
In  this  street  are  some  of  the  principal 
European  shops,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  it  are  some  good  Syrian  and 
Levantine  shops.  It  is  now  prolonged 
to  the  Bab  el  Ghoreeyah,  at  the  extreme 
eastern  limit  of  the  city. 

Several  new  broad  streets  have  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Esbekeeyah,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  leading  to  the  Palace 
of  Abdeen,  from  the  S.E.  comer,  near 
the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  the 
Interior,  and  from  the  S.W.  comer 
near  the  Opera  House;  that  to  the 
railway  station  from  the  N.E.  comer, 
through  the  Copt  quarter;  that  to 
the  Citadel  from  the  S.E.  comer ;  and 
the  fine  avenue  to  Boolak. 

The  Esbekeeyah  is  the  largest  and 
the  best  known  public  place  in  Cairo. 
Before  Mohammed  All's  time  it  used 
to  be  one  large  sheet  of  water  during 
the  inundation.  He  cut  a  canal 
round  it  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
from  the  centre,  and  laid  it  out  as  a 
garden,  with  trees  planted  on  the 
bank  of  the  canal.  In  Said  Paaha's 
time  it  became  the  favourite  locale 
of  low  European  coffee-shops  and  beer- 
houses. In  1867  the  present  Khedive 
began  transforming  it  into  its  present 
state.  The  trees  were  cut  down,  and 
the  whole  of  the  area  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground:  a 
part  was  then  cut  up  into  building- 
plots,  and  the  remainder  enclos^ 
within  high  iron  railings,  and,  after 
many  changes  of  plan,  finally  laid  out 
as  a  sort  of  public  garden,  after  the 
Continental  fashion,  with  cafes,  al 
fresco  theatres,  grottoes,  omamental 
water,  &c.  The  cost  of  making  this 
garden  was  totally  disproportionate  to 
its  size  and  appearance,  and  so  must 
be  the  money  spent  in  keeping 
it  up.  Turf  is  an  exotic  in  Egypt 
that  can  only  be  made  to  look  even 
decently  green  by  keeping  it  sodden 
with  water ;  and  the  only  idea  of  a 
garden  in  a  ooimtry  where  the  sun 
shines  so  powerfully  should  be  shady 
trees  and  thick  shmbberies, — a  com- 
bination which,  as  this  garden  is  laid 
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oat,  can  never  be  realized.  It  may 
prove,  however,  useful  in  the  early 
morning  for  children  and  nurses,  and 
an  agreeable  lounge  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  sun  ifl  low  and  a  good  band 

Most  of  the  principal  hotels  are  in 
the  Esbekeeyah.  Shepheard's  and  the 
New  Hotel  oocupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  W.  side.  On  the  N.  side  are  shops 
and  houses.  The  E.  side  is  irre^ar 
in  form :  the  two  principal  buildings 
are  the  palace  serving  for  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that 
occupied  by  the  Ministries  of  Fin- 
ance and  the  Interior ;  between  these 
are  shops  and  hous^.  On  the  S. 
side  are  the  Opera-bouse  and  the 
French  Theatre.  At  the  entrances  to 
the  N.  and  S.  ends  are  large  and 
handjBome  fountains,  and  on  the  E. 
side,  facing  the  end  of  the  new  street 
to  the  Citadel,  is  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  father  of  the 
present  Khedive  Ismail  The  roads 
all  round  are  broad,  well  kept,  and  well 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  foot  pavements 
are  wide,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  Rumeyleh  is  a  large  open  space 
at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  lying 
between  it  and  the  Mosk  of  Sultan 
Haann.  It  has  been  cleared  of  the 
hovels  that  formerly  surrounded  it, 
and  turned  into  a  clean  and  neatly 
kept  public  square. 

Close  to  it  is  the  fard  Meyddn,  a 
parallelogram  about  600  yards  long 
and  100  broad.  It  is  used  as  a  market- 
place for  horses,  donkeys,  camels,  &c. 

ScHne  of  the  bazaars  are  covered 
over  to  protect  those  seated  in  the 
shops  below  from  the  sun ;  and  where 
the  coverings  are  of  wood,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  street  is  not  injured  by  the 
effect;  but  when  of  mats,  or  linen 
awnings,  their  tattered  condition,  and 
the  quantity  of  dust  they  shower  down, 
daring  a  strong  wind,  upon  those  below, 
tend  Sttle  to  the  beauty  of  the  street 
or  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

14.  Baths.— There  are  many  baths 
in  Cairo,  but  none  remarkable  for  size 
or  splendour.    They  are  all  vapour- 
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baths ;  and  their  heat,  the  system  of 
shampooing,  and  the  operation  of  rub- 
bing with  horse-hair  gloves,  contribute 
not  a  little  to  cleanliness  and  comfort, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
have  to  undergo  the  operation  of  being 
shampooed  by  the  bathing-men.  The 
largest  bath  is  the  Twfnhdlee,  near  the 
gate  called  Bab  esh  Shareevah,  but 
it  is  less  clean  and  comfortable  than 
many  others.  One  person,  or  a  party, 
may  take  a  whole  bath  to  themselves 
alone,  if  they  send  beforehand  and 
make  an  agreement  with  the  master. 
In  that  case  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  whole  is  well  cleaned 
out,  and  fresh  water  put  into  the  tank 
or  maghtas.  You  had  always  better 
use  your  own  towels,  or  promise  an 
extra  fee  for  clean  ones,  which  you 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  rejecting 
if  at  all  of  doubtfal  appearance.  The 
baths  at  Cairo  are  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  of  Constantinople, 
though  inferior  in  size. 

15.  Bazaabs.— The  principal  ba- 
zaars are  the  Glioreeyah  and  KJidn 
Khal^d,  The  former  is  called  from 
Sultan  el  Ghoree,  whose  mosk  and 
tomb  terminate  and  embellish  one  of 
its  extremities.  There  cottons  and 
other  stuJQfs,  silks,  Fez  caps,  and  various 
articles  are  sold;  and  in  the  Khan 
Khal6el  cloth,  dresses,  swords,  silks, 
slippers,  and  embroidered  stuffs  are  the 
principal  articles.  The  two  market- 
days  at  the  latter  bazaar  are  Monday 
and  Thursday,  the  sale  continuing 
from  about  9  tUl  11.  Various  goods  sre 
sold  by  auction,  the  appraisers  or  (2e2- 
Ws  (dellaleen)  carrving  them  through 
the  market,  and  calling  the  price  bid 
for  them.  Many  things  may  be 
bought  at  very  reasonable  prices  on 
these  occasions ;  and  it  is  an  amusing 
scene  to  witness  from  a  shop,  where, 
if  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
owner,  a  stranger  is  alwavs  welcome, 
even  though  in  a  FrauK  costume. 
Crowds  of  people  throng  the  bazaar 
while  the  ddldU  wade  through  the 
crowd,  carrying  drawn  swords,  fly- 
flaps,  silk  dresses,  chain  armour,  amber 
mouth-pieces,  guns,  and  various  hete- 
rogeneous substances. 
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Within  this  khan  is  a  square  occu- 
pied by  dealers  in  copper  and  some 
other  commodities ;  and  in  a  part  called 
'* within  the  chains"  are  silks  and 
other  Constantinople  goods;  these, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  shops, 
being  kept  by  Turks.  There  is  also 
another  small  square,  in  which  carpets 
are  sold.  The  shops  are  open  in 
front,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  cup- 
boards. 

The  EMn  Ehal^el  (or  Khdn  Kha- 
leelee)  was  built  in  691  a.h.  (a.d. 
1292),  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
reigning  sultan,  whose  name,  Khaldel, 
it  bears.  This  man,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  removing  the  bones  of  the 
caliphs  to  a  more  suitable  place  of 
interment,  is  said  to  have  thrown  them 
carelessly  on  the  mounds  of  rubbish 
outside  the  walls;  to  which  profane 
conduct  they  ascribe  his  miserable  end, 
having  been  killed  in  battle  in  Syria, 
and  his  body  having  been  eaten  bv 
dogs.  This,  like  many  other  Arab 
stories,  was  probably  made  for  the 
occasion. 

The  Hamzdwee  is  a  sort  of  khan  or 
okdlehy  where  crape,  silks,  cloth,  and 
other  goods,  mostly  of  European  ma- 
nufacture, are  sold.  The  dealers  are 
all  Christians,  and  it  is  therefore  closed 
on  a  Sunday. 

In  the  Terb^ea,  which  is  between 
the  Hamzowce  and  the  Ghoreeyah, 
otto  of  rose  and  various  perfumes,  silk 
thread,  and  a  few  other  things  are 
sold ;  and  near  this  is  the  Fahameen, 
the  abode  of  the  Moghrebins,  or  Moors, 
who  sell  blankets,  Fez  caps  (taraheesh), 
bomooses  (baramfea),  and  other  articles 
from  the  Barbary  coast. 

After  passing  the  Ghoreeyah  and 
the  Fahameen  (going  towards  the  Bab 
Zuweyleh),  is  tiie  A4^|^een,  where 
silk-cord  and  gold-lace  are  bought; 
behind  which  is  the  market  of  the 
Moaiud,  where  cotton,  wools,  cushions, 
and  beds  of  a  common  kind,  woollen 
shawls,  and  other  coarse  stufEs  worn 
by  the  lower  orders,  are  sold  daily, 
both  in  the  shops  and  by  auction. 
Beyond  tlie  Sebeel,  or  fountain  of 
Toossoom  Pasha,  is  the  Soohereyn, 
where  sugar,  almonds,  and  dried  fruit 
are  purcnaaed;  and  this,  like  many 


I  other  names,  indicates  the  trade  of  tho 
dealers. 

In  the  Soog  es  Sullah,  close  to  the 
mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan,  swords,  guns, 
and  other  arms  may  be  bought,  m 
the  name  ("arms-market")  implies. 
Every  day  but  Monday  and  Thursday 
an  auction  is  held  there  early  in  the 
morning. 

Kassobet  Radwan,  outside  the  Bab 
Zuweyleh,  is  a  broad,  well-bmlt  mar- 
ket, where  shoes  only  are  sold. 

The  Mergoosh  and  the  Gemaleeyah 
are  also  well-known  markets,  at  the 
former  of  which  cotton  cloths  called 
hufteh  are  kept,  and  at  the  latter  coffee 
and  tobacco,  soap,  and  different  gootLi 
imported  from  Syria ;  and  at  the  Bab 
esh  Shareeyah  are  found  fruits,  candl&s 
and  a  few  other  things. 

There  are  also  markets  held  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  independent  of  tho 
shops  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  the 
Soog  ej  Juma,  held  on  a  ^^ Friday*'  (on 
the  way  to  the  Bab  el  Uadeed,  at 
what  is  called  the  Soog  ez  Zullnt), 
where  fowls,  pigeons,  rags,  and  any 
old  goods  are  sold ;  the  Soog  es  ^S^- 
mak,  or  Soog  el  Fooateeyah,  near  the 
same  spot,  where  ^^JUh"  is  sold  every 
afternoon;  and  the  Soog  el  Asser, 
close  to  the  Bdb  en  Nasr,  where 
secondhand  clothes  are  sold  by  auction 
every  afternoon. 

Several  parts  of  the  town  are  wt 
apart  for,  and  called  after,  certain 
trades,  or  particular  goods  sold  i^cre ; 
as  the  Sookereeyah  before  mentioned ; 
the  Nahhaseen,  occupied  by  copper- 
smiths, near  the  Morostdn ;  the  Khur- 
dageeyah,  in  the  same  street,  where 
hardware,  cups,  knives,  and  ooffet*- 
pots  are  sold ;  the  Seeoofeeyah,  occu- 
pied by  those  who  mount  swords ;  the 
Sagha,  by  gold  and  silver  workers; 
and  the  Gohergeeyah,  by  jewellers. 

To  introduce  a  list  of  the  prioes  of 
different  articles  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  Cairo,  as  they  are  so  continually 
changing,  would  only  mislead;  an^ 
in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  travt^- 
lers  increase,  everything  becomes 
dearer,  whether  it  be  a  luxury  or  a 
necessary  of  life. 

The  traveller  who  is  ignorant  of 
Arabic   must   trust  entirely   to    hii 
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goman  or  donkey  boy  to  take  him 
the  shop  where  he  can  procure 
at  he  wants,  and  to  make  tne  bar- 
n  for  him.  As  a  rule  offer  half 
at  is  asked,  and  an  agreement  will 
bably  be  arrived  at  midway  be- 
>en  the  two  extremes.  In  the  upper 
t  of  the  Mooakee  there  is  a  shop 
>t  by  Syrians,  named  Melook,  one 
whom  speaks  English  and  French 
y  well.  Most  of  the  ordinary  native 
Qgs  purchased  by  strangers  will  be 
nd  there,  and  of  good  quality. 

6.  Palaces. — There  is  no  old 
ace  at  Cairo,  all  are  of  modem 
e.  The  principal  ones  belonging 
he  reigning  family  are :  the  Palace 
\bdeen,  generally  inhabited  by  the 
edive  during  the  winter,  situated 

far  firom  the  Esbekeeyah:  the 
Ace  of  the  Citadel  already  men- 
led,  occupied  by  the  hereditary 
dce :  the  Palace  of  Gezeereh,  built 
the  present  Khedive,  on  the  left 
ik  of  the  river  opposite  BooUk: 
Palace  of  Kasr-en-Neel,  just  above 
>lak ;  these*  two  last  are  also  winter 
L  spring  residences :  the  Palace  of 
;zeh,  bmlt  by  the  present  Khedive, 
T  the  village  of  that  name,  opposite 

island  of  Boda,  a  favourite  abode 
the  late  spring  and  summer:  the 
ace  of  Ka§r-el-Ali,  belonging 
the  Khedive's  mother :  and  the 
ace  of  Shoobra,  formerly  belonging 
laleem  Pasha.  Of  these  the  only 
•  that  can  be  visited  are  those  of 
seereh  and  Shoobra. 
^he  Palace  of  Gezeereh  was  built 

the  present  Khedive,  Ismail 
ha.  Gezeereh  in  Arabic  means 
land,'*  and  the  whole  of  the  ground 
iipied  by  the  palace  and  for  some 
:aiice  round  it  was  formerly  an 
ud  between  two  branches  of  the 
e.  In  1867  the  west  branch  was 
imed  up,  and  the  whole  stream 
3rted  into  the  Boolak  channel,  the 
rr  channel  being  merely  filled  at 

time  of  the  inundation,  and  so 
rerted  into  a  sort  of  canal.  As, 
re'VQT^  the  force  of  the  river  thus 
Sned  to  one  channel  began  to  me- 
B  the  existence  of  Boolak,  it  has 
a  allowed  to  resume  its  old  course. 


and  Gezeereh  is  again  an  island.  The 
outside  of  the  pidace  presents  no  re- 
markable feature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  handsome  iron  work. 
The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  are 
very  fine.  The  reception-rooms  and 
the  ball-room  are  magnificently  fur- 
nished and  decorated.  Many  of  the 
articles  of  furniture  are  beautiful 
works  of  art,  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867.  The 
rooms  are  shown  which  were  Inhabited 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  first  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  then  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  gardens  are  extremely 
pretty,  and  kept  up  with  great  care. 
In  them  is]  a  kiosk  of  remarkably 
pretty  architecture,  in  the  style  of  the 
•Alhambra.  Attached  to,  and  forming 
part  of  the  gardens  is  a  capital  col- 
lection of  A&ican  birds  and  beasts, 
arranged  with  great  taste  and  judg- 
ment. When  none  of  the  family  are 
there,  admission  to  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens on  certain  days  can  be  obtained 
by  application  at  the  Consulate, 
through  which  an  order  will  bo  pro- 
cured from  the  Khedive's  chamberlain. 
The  same  formality  is  necessary  to 
procure  admission  to  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  Shoobra,  which  will  be 
found  described  under  Excursion  I. 

17.  Schools,  Libraries,  Museum. 
— The  Univergity  of  El  Azhar  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  notice 
of  the  mosk  of  that  name.  The  educa- 
tion given  there  is  both  primary  and 
secondary,  and  includes  grammar, 
algebra,  arithmethic,  logic,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  Mohammedan  religion 
and  law  according  to  the  four  dif- 
ferent rites  of  the  Sunnees — the  Shaf- 
ei'te,  the  Malakite,  the  Hanafite,  and 
the  Hambalite. 

The  Government  Public  SchooUy 
founded  by  Mohanmied  All,  though 
neglected  by  his  immediate  successors, 
have  received  a  new  impulse  under  the 
present  sovereign.  They  are  divided 
into  civil  and  military  schools.  The 
civil  schools  again  are  divided  into  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  special  schools. 
In  the  primary  schools  are  taught  the 
reading  and  writing  of  Arabic,  arith- 
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metic,  and  French,  or  some  other 
foreign  language.  Two  or  three  years 
are  passed  in  these  schools.  In  the 
secondary  or  preparatory  schools  the 
subjects  of  study  are  the  Arabic, 
Turkish,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages, pure  mathematics,  drawing, 
history,  and  geography.  Three  years 
are  spent  in  this  school,  and  the  duly 
qualified  pupil  then  passes  into  one 
of  the  following  schools:  Land  Sur- 
veying and  Commercial  School,  two 
years ;  Law  School,  four  years ;  Poly- 
technic School,  four  years ;  the  Arts  et 
Metiers  School,  three  years ;  and  the 
Medical  School.  The  Preparatory 
School,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the 
Law  School,  and  the  Commercial 
School,  are  at  the  Darb  el  Gamameez, 
in  a  building  attached  to  the  Ministry, 
of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction,' 
the  Arts  et  Metiers  School  at  BooUk, 
and  the  Medical  School  at  Kasr  el  Ain. 
Attached  to  this  last  Is  a  school  of  mid- 
wifery for  females.  There  is  also  an 
Egyptological  School  for  the  study  of 
hieroglyphics  and  the  Coptic  language. 

The  Military  Schools  are  at  the  Ab- 
basseeyah ;  they  include  every  branch 
of  military  education.  The  Free  Schools 
attached  in  most  instances  to  the 
Sebeels,  or  public  fountains,  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

Formerly  the  only  libraries  at 
Cairo  were  those  belonging  to  the 
different  mosks,  containing  little  else 
than  MS.  copies  of  the  Koran,  and 
conmientaries  thereon;  but  a  Public 
Library  has  now  been  formed  in  a 
building  close  to  the  Ministry  of 
Religion  and  Public  lustniction  above 
mentioned,  at  Darb  el  Gamameez, 
and  in  it  have  been  collected  together 
the  principal  treasures  of  the  mosks, 
and  many  works  in  all  languages 
have  been  added.  It  is  open  every 
day  except  Friday:  admission  free. 
Every  facility  is  provided  for  studying 
and  writing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tliis  excellent  institution  will  not  be 
suffered  to  languish  and  come  to 
nothing,  like  so  many  other  good 
*•  ideas"  in  Egypt. 

All  the  various  Christian  commu- 
nities, whether  native  or  European, 
have    schools    belonging    to   tiicm. 


Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Coptic  Schdbls  in  the  Copt  quarter, 
near  the  cathedral ;  the  schoola  of  the 
Fr^res  de  TEoole  Chr^tienne,  close  to 
the  Franciscan  Church;  the  Greek  * 
schoolB;  the  Armenian  schools;  the 
schools  of  the  American  Mission ; 
and,  those  which  it  will  perhaps 
interest  English  readers  the  most  to 
see.  Miss  Whateley's  schools  near 
the  Abbasseeyah  road.  The  Coptic 
the  American,  and  Miss  Whateley's, 
are  well  worth  a  visit;  and  the 
last  two,  which  are  very  much  de- 
pendent on  voluntary  contributions, 
should  receive  support  from  all  who 
can  give  it 

The  Iduseum  of  Egyptian  Antiqui' 
iie9  contains,  with  the  exception  of 
Historical  Papyri,  of  which  it  does 
not  possess  any  at  all  equal  to  those 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  most 
instructive  and  valuable  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  world; 
the  result,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
of  the  indefatigable  labours  and  re- 
searches of  M.  Mariette,  who  has 
spent  more  than  20  years  in  8tud3ring 
and  excavating  the  old  monuments 
and  ruins  of  Egypt.  At  the  accession 
of  the  present  Khedive  in  1863,  every- 
thing connected  with  old  Egyptian 
history  was  placed  under  his  charge, 
and  all  digging  and  excavating  by 
others  forbidden ;  and  as  a  result,  tlic 
objects  of  interest  which  formerly 
would  have  enriched  foreign  museums 
or  private  collections,  are  exhibited 
together  in  the  most  appropriate  place 
for  their  study  and  examination,  in 
the  capital  of  the  country  whose  an- 
cient history  they  illustrate,  and  close 
to  those  ruins  whose  former  magni- 
ficence they  attest,  and  which  in  their 
turn  lend  them  an  interest  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  Apart  from  the 
richness  and  number  of  the  articles 
it  contains,  one  great  superiority  en- 
joyed by  this  museum  over  all  others 
is  that  the  place  whence  every  object 
comes,  from  the  most  important  down 
to  the  most  insignificant,  is  accurately 
known;  and,  moreover,  any  frag- 
ment, however  small,  which  seemed 
to  possess  any  historic  or  scientific 
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tereei,  haa  been  preserved.  Unfor- 
mately,  no  suitable  and  permanent 
lilding  has  yet  been  erected  for  oon- 
ining  this  magnificent  collection, 
bey  have  hitherto  been  housed  in  a 
mporary  building  at  Boolak,  dose 

the  river;  but  as  the  water  is 
st  undermining  that,  they  will  pro- 
kbly  have  to  seek  otlier  shelter. 
ntU  their  final  arrangement  in  a 
x>per  edifice,  it  will  be  useless  to  give 
ly  complete  catalogue  of  the  contents, 
ut  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  cha- 
pter of  the  objects  exhibited,  and  a 
Lort  description  of  some  of  the  more 
markable  monuments,  may  be  of  ser- 
ce  to  the  traveller.  The  substance 
'them  is  taken  from  the  admirable 
id  exhaustive  catalogue  written  by 
;.  Mariette  in  1868.  Every  one  who 
iahes  to  study  and  understand  the 
^llection  should  purchase  this  inte- 
sting  volume. 

The  objects  in  the  museum  may  be 
ossed  under  5  heads,  viz.,  religious 
onnments,  funereal  monuments,  civil 
onuments,  historical  monuments, 
reek  and  Roman  monuments. 

The  reiiaiotu  monuments  are  found 
i  private  houses,  tombs,  and  temples, 
hoee  found  in  private  houses  are 
ery  rare,  they  consist  chiefly  in 
atuettes  of  divinities  worn  as  amu- 
^ts,  in  symbols  which  served  for 
imale  omaments,  and  in  ancestral 
atues.  Those  found  in  the  tombs 
insist  chiefly  of  steUe  or  inscribed 
fcblets,  and  little  statues  of  divinities 
iken  from  the  breasts  of  mummies, 
'hose  found  in  the  temples  are  the 
koflt  numerous;  the  principal  kinds 
mong  them  are  sacred  boats,  shrines, 
icred  utensils,  tables  of  offerings, 
teUa,  statues  of  divinities. 

The  Jwiereed  monuments  are  found 
\  the  tombs.  They  consist  of  sar- 
ophagi,  mummy  cases,  stelsB,  tables  of 
fferings,  statues  of  private  individuals, 
anopic  vases,  scarabflBi,  and  other 
bjects  found  on  the  mummies;  fur- 
iture  of  various  kinds,  arms,  articles 
f  toilette,  dress,  food,  &c. 

The  eivil  monuments  have  also  been 
ound  chiefly  in  the  tombs,  and  there- 
ore  belong  rather  to  the  funereal 
Donuments;    but,  as   they  serve   to 
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illustrate  the  private  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  has  been  thought  con- 
venient to  give  them  the  above  name. 
They  consist  of  vases,  arms,  furniture, 
tools,  articles  of  toilette,  dress,  &c. 

The  historical  monuments  have  been 
found  in  the  temples  and  tombs. 
Those  found  in  the  temples  are  the 
statues  of  kings,  and  stelsa.  The  tombs 
have  furnished  the  papyri,  scarabtei, 
stelflB,  vases,  &c.,  bearing  the  name  of 
some  king  by  which  a  date  might  be 
fixed. 

The  Ghreek,  Soman,  and  Christian 
monuments.  These  are  but  pooriy 
represented,  and  consist  of  a  few 
statues,  some  Coptic  papyri,  and  some 
church  candlesticks. 

The  following  moniunents  will  pro- 
bably attract  the  interest  of  eveiy  visi- 
tor. The  numbers  correspond  with  M. 
Mariette's  catalogue  of  1868,  and  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  building  at  BooUk : — 

20.  Bust,  supposed  to  be  a  likeness 
of  Tirhakah  (2  E.  xix.  9).  22.  Bust, 
probably  of  Menephtah,  the  Pharaoh 
who  perished  in  the  Bed  Sea.  63. 
A  celebrated  stela  firom  Kamak,  of 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  The  lower 
part  contains  a  poetical  composition 
in  true  Oriental  style,  celebrating  the 
victories  of  Thothmes.  It  is  given  in 
full  in  the  French  catalogue,  and  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Egyptian 
literature  of  the  17th  centy.  b.c.  73. 
A  model  of  the  fa^des  of  mortuaiy 
chapels  of  the  New  Empire.  On  the 
fillet  above  the  cornice  are  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  '  Ritual  of  the  Dead,' 
which  deserve  to  be  quoted  : — '*  I 
have  won  for  myself  God  by  my  love ; 
I  have  given  bread  to  the  hungry, 
water  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the 
naked ;  I  have  afforded  refuge  to  the 

forsaken "      These    almost 

Scriptural  words  are  often  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  see  in  them  a  sort  of^  as  it 
were,  daily  prayer.  85,  86.  The  top 
and  bottom  of  a  mummy  coffin  from 
Sa|^]^irah.  The  hard  green  basalt  is 
covered  with  engraving.  The  whole 
story  has  reference  to  the  immortaUty 
of  the  soul.  On  the  breast  (No.  85) 
the  soul  of  the  occupant  of  the  coffin, 
Hor-em-heb,  is  depicted  as  a  hawk 
H 
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with  human  head,  holding  in  its  claws 
the  two  rings  symbolical  of  eternity. 
Above,  imaging  the  new  life  whldi 
awaits  the  deceased,  is  seen  the  rising 
sun,  assisted  in  its  course  by  the  god- 
desses Isis  and  Nepthys.  The  scene 
is  crowned  by  a  scarabsBus,  emblem 
of  resurrection,  from  whose  fore-claws 
issue  the  three  signs  of  puritv,  stability, 
and  divine  life:  close  to  ft  is  agam 
the  ring  of  eternity,  and  the  two  long 
feathers,  mysteriouslv  significative  of 
the  victory  gained  by  the  soul  over 
the  spirits  of  evil  before  being  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  light 
The  inside  of  both  the  upper  and 
under  part  of  the  coffin  is  decorated 
with  the  figure  of  a  woman :  the  one 
with  her  arms  uplifted  and  floating  in 
celestial  space  is  an  image  of  heaven ; 
the  other  with  hanging  arms  in  sign 
of  repose,  and  the  hieroglyphic  of 
Amend  on  her  head,  of  what  we  call 
hell.  When  therefore  Hor-em-heb  was 
placed  in  his  coffin,  ho  was  suspended 
between  heaven  and  hell,  or  life  and 
death,  while  his  soul  went  through 
the  appointed  trials,  after  accompli^- 
ing  which  it  would  appear  brilliant  as 
the  sun  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  com- 
mence a  life  which  shoidd  have  no 
death.  93,  94.  These  magnificent 
specimens  were  found  near  iSae  large 
pyramid  of  8aJ:^drah:  they  are  in- 
tended for  the  offering  of  funereal 
libations.  A  slight  groove  in  the 
table  on  the  bade  of  the  lions  con- 
ducted the  liquid  into  a  vase  encircled 
by  their  tails. 

The  museum  is  especially  rich  in 
statuettes  of  the  divinities  composing 
the  old  Egyptian  pantheon.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  best  specimens 
of  the  principal  gods  and  goddesses, 
most  of  which  have  been  found  at  Sa^- 
V-arah:  107,  108,  196,  197,  250,  254. 
Osiris,  the  chief  divinity  in  Egyptian 
mythology,  representing  the  principle 
of  good.  He,  with  Isis,  was  worshipped 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  105. 
Osiris,  with  his  two  sisters  Isis  and 
Nephthys.  Ill,  112,  113.  114,  208, 
209.  Apis,  the  sacred  bull  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  and  buried  at  Sa]|^t:arah. 
123.  Typhon,  the  principle  of  evil, 
and  so  tne  natural  enemy  of  Osiris. 


127,  232,  238.  The  young  Horns,  or 
the  Harpocrates  of  the  Greeks.  131, 
132,  257.  Anubis,  always  represented 
with  a  jackal's  head.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  tombs,  and  is  con- 
stantly depicted  watching  oyer  the 
mummied  bodies.  133.  Thoth,  with 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  an 
ibis,  is  called  the  secretary  of  the 
^ods,  and  is  always  present  at  the  last 
judgment,  to  register  the  good  and 
evil  deeds  of  the  deceased.  142, 143. 
Ammon,  the  principal  divinity  of  the 
great  Theban  triad.  144.  Maut, 
goddess,  the  second  divinity  in  the 
Theban  triad;  her  name  signifies 
mofher.  147,  304.  Khons,  the  third 
in  the  Theban  triad.  148.  fiji^h, 
with  the  head  of  a  ram,  the  great  god 
of  the  Cataracts,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of 
the  Oases,  was  "  the  soul  of  the  world," 
and  is  represented  in  some  papyri  as 
sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  unformed 
world  (comp.  Gen.  i.  2).  149,  311. 
Fhtah,  the  great  god  of  Memphis, 
represented  the  divine  creative  wis- 
dom. 157-162,  322,  323.  Paaht, 
goddess,  sometimes  with  a  lion's,  and 
sometimes  with  a  cat's  head.     164- 

166.  Ra,  the  sun-god  par  excdUnce. 

167.  Athor,  goddess,  sometimes  as  a 
cow,  sometimes  as  a  woman  with  cow's 
head.  174.  Mandoo,  the  god  of 
battles.  175.  Ma,  or  Thmei,  the  god- 
dess of  truth  and  justice.  177.  Neitfa, 
goddess,  the  principal  divinify  of 
Sals :  statue  in  lapis  lazuli 

There  are  other  statuettes  of  divini- 
ties, of  sacred  animals  emblematic  of 
divinities,  and  various  symbolical  em« 
blems  well  worthy  of  notice,  both  for 
the  value  of  the  material  of  wnich  they 
are  composed  and  the  fineness  of  the 
workmanship.  Some  of  the  mosaic 
work,  composed  of  different  coloured 
stones,  is  especially  remarkable,  and 
the  empty  grooves  in  some  or  the 
bronzes  show  the  way  in  which  the 
stones  were  let  in.  Among  the  animals 
niay  be  seen  a  cow  in  red  jasper,  a  dog 
in  agate,  a  hippopotamus  in  lapis  lazuli, 
and  a  varie^  of  monkeys,  fish,  frogs, 
geese,  &c.  Among  the  symbolical 
emblems  found  in  mummies  are  little 
columns  in  green  feldspath  for  the 
rich,  in  porcelain  for  the  poor,  sym- 
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1x>Uzing  the  renewing  of  the  yonth  of 
the  soul;  seals  of  lapis  lazuli  ajmr 
bolizing  the  promlae  of  eternity ;  disks 
iu  red  glass  surmounting  the  hiero- 
glyph mountain  are  symbols  of  the 
rising  sun,  i.e.  the  arrival  of  the  soul 
in  the  regions  of  the  blessed ;  bound 
oxen,  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
periodically  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  ; 
angles,  of  mystery  and  adoration ;  tri* 
angles,  of  equality ;  pillows,  of  eternal 
rest  for  the  just;  and  the  ut^a  or 
mystic  eye,  commonly  called  the  eye 
of  Osiris. 

385, 386, 387.  These  three  beautiful 
works  of  art  were  found  ip  a  tomb  at 
Sa^l^arah,  together  with  the  statuette 
No.  560,  which  bearing  the  name  of 
Kectanebo  I.  seems  to  prove  them  to 
belong  to  the  XXXth  dynasty  (380 
B.C.).  385,  in  serpentine,  represents 
Paammetichus,  a  high  court  function- 
ary protected,  as  it  were,  by  Athor 
under  the  form  of  a  cow ;  386,  in  basalt, 
Osiris;  and  387,  in  serpentine*  Isis. 
The  extraordinary  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  the  work  in  these  statues,  especially 
in  385,  is  the  more  wonderful,  con- 
bidering  the  hard  and  stubborn 
materidi  in  which  they  are  executed. 
388.  A  magnificent  bronze  of  the  god 
Nefer-Toom.  389.  A  papyrus  from 
Thebes,  with  chapters  from  'The 
Book  of  the  Dead ' ;  portions  of  which 
book  were  always  buried  with  the 
mummy.  The  most  complete  copy  of 
the  'Book  of  the  Dead'  is  at  Turin, 
and  contains  more  than  165  chapters  : 
it  is  an  account  of  what  the  soul 
nndergoes  between  leaving  the  body 
and  reaching  the  heavenly  sphere. 
390.  A  painted  wooden  stela,  from 
Dayr  el  ^b^ee  at  Thebes,  curious  as 
showing  a  departure  froin  the  con- 
ventioi^  mode  of  drawing,  and  an 
attempt  at  landscape  and  perspective. 
C>n  the  right  of  the  picture,  among 
[icacias  and  palms  wmch  border  the 
cultivated  land,  is  a  table  covered  with 
jfferingB ;  on  the  left  is  a  tomb  on  the 
E^ge  of  the  desert,  with  a  pylon  in 
front  surmounted  by  two  small  pjra- 
xilds ;  a  little  further  off  is  the  shrine 
x>Yering  the  actual  place  of  burial ;  a 
peladve  of  the  deceased,  on  her  knees 
ind  in  the  posture  of  weeping,  occupies 
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the  centre.  The  result  of  tliis  attempt 
at  picturesque  painting  is  not  such  as 
to  cause  a  regret  that  specimens  of  it 
are  so  infrequent.  396.  Four  good 
specimens  of  the  co-called  Canopic 
vases,  intended  to  contain  those  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  liver,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  embalming. 
In  the  present  instance  all  four  have 
coverings  in  the  shape  of  a  human 
head ;  but,  as  may  be  seen  fix)m  other 
specimens,  it  was  more  usual  for  the 
coverings  to  be  different,  representing 
respectively  the  head  of  a  man,  a 
jackal,  a  hawk,  and  a  oynocephalus. 
398.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
funereal  scarabceus  in  green  porphyry. 
This  insect  was  regard^  as  the  emblem 
of  resurrection,  and  under  the  Pto- 
lemies the  habit  became  general  of 
placing  one  inside  the  mummied  body 
m  the  place  of  the  heart,  as  figuring 
forth  the  promise  of  a  future  life. 
There  are  many  other  fine  ones  in 
lapis  lazuli  and  green  feldspath.  399- 
407.  Good  examples  of  the  mummy 
emblems  called  Kihwabti  in  Egyptian, 
which  are  always  found  scattered 
about,  or  in  boxes,  in  the  mortuary 
chambers.  Perhaps  they  were  in- 
tended to  act  as  assistants  to  the 
deceased  in  the  labour,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  *  Book  of  the  Dead,'  awaited 
all,  of  cultivating  vast  fields  in  the 
future  world.  The  two  hoes,  or  hoe 
and  pickaxe,  and  the  sack  of  grain, 
which  many  are  represented  carrying, 
(see  esp.  404)  favour  this  idea.  The 
blue  porcelain  ones,  which  are  very 
common,  date  from  about  700  b.o.  to 
300B.O.  415.  Cones,  only  found  thickly 
scattered  at  the  entrance  of  tombs  at 
Drah-aboo-1-neggah  at  Thebes;  they 
were  perhaps  intended  to  distinguish 
the  place  where  a  burial-ground  had 
been,  after  outward  si^s  of  it  had 
disappeared— a  precaution  necessary 
at  Tnebes,  which,  from  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  high  mountains,  could 
not  extend  its  necropolis  at  pleasure 
like  Memphis  or  AbydoB.  425.  Mum- 
mies of  little  crocodiles,  emblems  of 
the  god  Sebek,  or  Savak. 

458,  459,  463.  Excellent  specbnens 
of  old  Egyptian  art.     471.  Curious 
II  2 
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handle  of  perfume-box,  representing 
a  woman  swimming.  474.  Draught 
or  chess  board.  475,  476.  Looking- 
glasses.  477.  Wooden  toilet  pin-cushion 
in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  the  pins  of 
wood  with  carved  dogs'  heads.  478. 
Child's  bell.  482-486.  Five  very  hand- 
some vessels  of  massive  silver,  pro- 
bably used  for  religious  purposes,  found 
at  Tel  et  Tmei,  the  ancient  Thmuis 
in  the  Delta,  not  (ar  from  Mansoorah. 

492.  A  statue  in  wood  found  at  Sa|^- 
]|^axah,  representing  probably  an  old 
Egyptian  sheykh  el  oded,  or  village 
chief.  This  statue  is  remarkable  for 
the  spirit  with  which  it  is  executed. 
Both  the  head  and  body  are  admirably 
true  to  nature,  and  constitute  evidently 
A  striking  likeness  of  the  person  in- 
tended tobe  represented.  The  wood  has 
been  covered  with  a  slight  coating  of 
stucco,  painted  red  and  white.  The 
eyes  are  inserted  within  a  closing  cover- 
ing of  bronze  which  serves  for  eyelids ; 
the  eye  itself  consists  of  a  piece  of 
opaque  white  quartz,  with  a  piece 
of  rock  crystal  in  the  centre  for  pupil ; 
beneath  this  rock  crystal  is  a  glitter- 
ing point  which  gives  the  whole  eye  a 
sort  of  life-like  look.  The  feet  of  this 
statue  have  been  restored  in  order  to 
place  it  upright.  Its  state  of  pre- 
servation after  more  than,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  4000  years  is  not  the  least 
wonderful  thing  about  this  unique  spe- 
cimen of  Egyptian  art. 

507,  508,  513,  537,  541,  556,  and 
many  others,  offer  good  examples  of  his- 
torical scarabsei,  bearing  in  general  the 
name  of  some  Idng.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  a  scarabteus  is 
always  contemporary  with  the  monarch 
whose  name  it  Dears,  the  custom  being 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  kings 
in  this  way  ;  e.g,  the  name  of  Thoth- 
mes  m.,  so  often  found  on  sccuubaei, 
continued  to  be  engraved  on  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
607,  which  bears  the  name  of  Myce- 
rinus,  the  builder  of  the  3rd  Pyramid 
of  Geezeh,  may  be  of  his  time.  556 
bears  the  name  of  Necho,  the  Pharaoh 
who,  after  defeating  and  killing  Josiah 
at  Megiddo,  was  himself  vanquished 
at  Garchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
532.  A  beautiful  model  in  massive 
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silver  of  a  boat  and  its  rowers,  found 
at  Thebes  among  the  other  precious 
objects  on  the  mummy  of  Queen 
Aahhotep  (see  839).  The  sculptures 
show  that  tiie  old  Egyptian  boats  very 
much  resembled  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  were  navigated  in  the  same 
way ;  they  sailed  up  and  rowed  down 
the  stream,  but  the  sail  instead  of 
being  pointed  was  souare,  though 
square  sails  of  the  old  shape  may  still 
oocasioually  be  seen,  especially  in  the 
Delta.  539.  Beautifully  worked  head 
of  a  lion  bearing  the  name  of  Hat-a- 
soo,  the  famous  queen,  sister  of  Thoth- 
mes  n.  and  m. 

578.  A  magnificent  statue  repre- 
senting, as  proved  by  the  inscription 
on  the  base,  Ghephren,  or  Shafra,  the 
builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid  of 
Geezeh.  This  in  every  way  remark- 
able statue  was  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  in  the  granite  and  alabaster 
temple  to  the  8.E.  of  the  Sphinx  at 
Geezeh.  The  king  is  in  the  sitting 
posture  prescribed  by  the  religious 
laws  of  Egypt.  Behind  his  head 
stands  a  hawk  with  outstretched  wings 
in  sign  of  protection.  The  left  hand 
lies  open  on  the  thigh ;  the  right 
holds  a  folded  papyrus  roll.  The  de- 
tails of  the  chair  are  worth  notice. 
The  arms  end  in  carved  lions'  heads : 
on  the  sides  are  figured  in  high  relief 
the  stems  of  the  two  plants  (lotus 
and  papyrus),  which  serve  to  represent 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  twined 
around  the  hieroglyphic  sign  ram, 
or  reunion.  The  b^uty  and  finish 
of  the  sculpture,  and  the  fidelity  to 
nature  observable  in  the  details  of 
this  statue  prove  that  Egyptian  art 
had  already  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  even  at  that  remote  period. 
The  hard  nature  of  the  stone,  diorite 
of  the  closest  texture,  must  increase 
one's  admiration  of  the  sculptor  who 
could  produce  so  evident  a  likeness 
in  such  a  stubborn  material.  Eight 
other  statues  of  smaller  dimensions, 
all  bearing  the  name  of  Ghephren, 
were  found  in  the  same  temple.  Gne 
of  them  is  in  the  Museum  (792),  the 
others  were  more  or  less  in  pieces. 

581.  Monumental  tablet  of  great 
historical  importance  found  in  a  ruin 
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it  the  foot  of  the  southenunost  of  the 
;hree  smaller  pyramids  that  border 
he  big  one  :  it  appears  to  have  been 
let  in  a  wall.  From  the  very  inter- 
ffiting  inscriptions  on  it  we  learn  that 
*  Shoofoo  (Cheops)  cleared  out  the 
emple  of  Isis  .  .  .  near  the  Sphinx ; " 
md  that  "  the  Sphinx  oFHor-em-Khoo 
AmiaRhis)  "  wa»  '*  to  the  south  of  the 
;emple  of  Isis  and  to  the  north  [of 
he  temple]  of  Osiris."  On  the  face 
>f  the  stone  are  representations  of  all 
;he  principal  divinities,  including  the 
Sphinx,  with  a  short;  description  of 
;he  materials  of  which  their  respective 
statues  and  symbols  were  composed : 
*..g,  the  statue  of  Isis  was  to  be  of 
)[old  and  silver :  that  of  Horns  of  wood 
nrith  stone  eyes :  the  "  thrice  beautl- 
U  "  bark  of  Isis  of  gilded  wood  with 
[>recions  stones.  The  historical  im- 
[)ortanc6  of  this  stone  is  considerable ; 
or  whether  it  be  contemporaneous 
inth  Cheops,  or  belongs  to  a  later 
^poch,  it  proves  nevertheless  certainly 
^hat  the  Sphinx  existed  before  the 
^ime  of  Cheops  (see  further,  Excur. 
ri,  t.) ;  and,  which  is  even  more  im- 
portant, that  the  Egyptians  at  that 
remote  period  were  a  rich  and  civilised 
people,  accustomed  at  any  rate  in 
things  pertaining  to  their  religious 
^remonies  to  a  great  profusion  of 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  &c. 

582,583,584,588.  Good  specimens 
)f  the  sculptor's  art  under  the  old  Em- 
pire. The  large  wigs  so  often  depicted 
lerved  in  those  days  the  purpose  of  the 
modem  turban.  62^-688.  Various  spe- 
cimens of  the  sculptor's  art,  from  the 
*rudeet  first  attempts,  such  as  623, 
338,  &c.,  to  the  most  elaborately 
Snished  models,  such  as  637,  a  royal 
lead.  652-654.  Heads  of  a  cyiio- 
^ephalus,  a  lion,  and  a  lioness.  682- 
>fi^.  Rams.  691.  Curious  wooden  box 
from  a  very  old  tomb  at  Sa^rah,  full 
>f  miniature  articles  in  bronze,  wood, 
ind  alabaster.  694.  Wooden  box,  with 
\  drawer  containing  materials  for  a 
^me  resembling  draughts.  699  is 
veil  worthy  of  attention  as  a  sample 
>f  the  state  in  which  all  the  beautiful 
bronze  statuettes  in  the  Museum  were 
when  first  found.  The  Egyptians  con- 
ndered  sand  impure,  and  v^  order  to 
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purify  it  for  the  erection  of  any  sacred 
edifice  covered  it  with  small  images 
of  divinities :  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  which  has 
yielded  up  thousands  of  these  images 
in  the  state  here  seen.  715-726  in  a 
magnificent  collection  of  stelie  from 
Abydos,  of  the  XUth  and  Xlllth 
dynasties. 

Many  of  the  mummy  cases  and 
mummies  are  remarkable  for  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  colours  and  their  complete 
state  of  preservation :  728  and  734  are 
good  specimens  of  cases,  and  741, 
742,  and  743  of  mummies.  791  com- 
prises a  collection  of  weapons  of  war 
and  of  the  chase,  all  of  wood,  the 
arrows  tipped  with  bone.  The  assort- 
ment of  comestibles,  articles  of  furni- 
ture, Ac,  is  very  interesting :  among 
them  may  be  observed  eggs  (of  the 
ibis  and  hawk),  bread,  raisins,  corn 
of  various  kinds,  chaurs,  stools,  sandals 
made  of  papyrus  leaves,  &c. :  experi- 
mento  have  been  made  in  sowing  the 
different  seeds,  but  none  have  ever 
germinated.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  the  scientific  world  about 
40  years  ago  by  the  announcement 
that  some  grains  of  wheat  obtained  by 
travellers  from  a  mummy  case  at  Kar- 
nak  at  Thebes,  and  which  must  have 
been  lying  there  4000  years,  had  boe.i 
sown  in  ^gland  and  France,  and  had 
sprouted.  Otlier  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary vitality  in  grain  which  had 
been  so  long  deprived  of  light  and  air 
followed.  Investigation  proved,  how- 
ever, that  the  wheat,  previously  stained 
with  tobacco-juice,  had  been  sys- 
tematically placed  by  the  feUaJieen 
of  Karnak  inside  the  mummy  cases. 
Surgical  instrumente  have  also  been 
found,  but,  to  judge  by  the  specimen 
exhibited  of  a  broken  thigh-bone  which 
has  been  set  with  the  two  parts  con- 
siderably overlapping  one  another,  the 
Egyptian  surgeons  were  not  verv  skil- 
fcd.  Combs,  rings,  perfume  boxes, 
needles,  knives,  scissors,  weights,  and 
many  other  objects  of  domestic  and 
general  use  abound.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  nothing  is  made  of  iron, 
the  Egyptians  considering  iron  as  a 
hone  of  Typhon,  and  so  accursed. 
Especially  worthy  of  attention  is  f^ 
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paint-box  and  palette  with  5  divi- 
sions in  which  the  colours  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

The  collection  of  Eoman  and  Greek 
objects  is  oomparativelv  small.  Lamps 
chiefly  from  the  Labyrinth  in  the 
Fyodm  abotind.  There  are  curious  has- 
reliefis  sculptured  in  bone.  The  articles 
of  Christian  origin,  bronze  church- 
lampsj  were  all  found  in  the  Fyoom. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  gold 
jewels  will  be  remembered  by  every 
visitor  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  m  1867. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  taken 
from  the  mummy  of  a  queen  named 
Aah-hotep  found  at  Drah-Aboo-1-neg- 
gah  at  Thebes.  Who  Aah-hotep  was 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  even  to  M.  Ma- 
riette,  but  from  the  kingly  names  en- 
graved on  many  of  the  jewels — Ra- 
ooat-kheper-Eam^  and  Ka-neb-pehti 
Ahm^nukht — he  is  inclined  to  con- 
clude that  she  was  the  wife  of  Eames, 
and  the  mother  of  Ahm^  better 
known  as  AmosiS|  the  conqueror  of 
the  Hyksos,  and  first  king  of  the 
XVinth  dynasty. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
found  on  this  queen  may  be  specified 
— 810.  A  double-hinged  bracelet  with 
gold  figures  graven  on  blue  glass, 
meant  to  imitate  lapis  lazuli.  813. 
A  large  bracelet  in  two  parts  joined 
by  a  hinge.  On  the  outside  a  vulture, 
its  wings  composed  of  small  pieces  of 
lapis,  cornelian,  and  green  glass  set 
in  gold :  the  back  is  ornamented  with 
lines  of  turquoises.  814.  A  splendid 
diadem  formed  by  a  royal  signet 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  sphinx. 

815.  A  gold  chain  with  a  scarabieus 
depending  from  it :  the  chain  is  nearly 
a  yard  long  and  of  extreme  flexibility, 
at  each  end  is  the  head  of  a  goose 
turned  back ;  the  scarabieus  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  goldsmith's  art 

816.  An  axe :  the  handle,  of  cedar  co- 
vered with  gold-leaf,  is  carved  with 
hieroglyphs  and  set  with  lapis,  cor- 
nelian, turquoise,  and  feldspath :  the 
blade,  of  bronze  covered  with  a  thick 
coatins  of  gold-leaf,  is  ornamented 
with  designs  on  both  sides,  one  repre- 
senting Amosis  in  the  act  of  striking 
an  enemy.  817.  Dagger  and  case  in 
gold,  remarkable  for  the  grace  and 
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elegance  of  its  shape:  four  female 
heads  stamped  in  gold-leaf  on  the 
wood  form  the  pommel;  the  handle 
is  decorated  with  triangles  of  gold, 
lapis,  cornelian,  and  feldspath ;  a  IxesA 
of  Apis  conceals  the  joining  of  the 
handle  and  blade ;  the  blade  is  veij 
remarkable,  the  outer  part  of  gold, 
the  centre  of  some  hard  dark-looking 
metal;  on  this  centre  band  are  da- 
mascened figures  and  inscriptions, 
among  which  may  be  remarked  a  lion 
springing  on  a  bull.  823.  A  necklace 
of  the  kind  called  in  Egyptian  oosehh^ 
always  pla<;ed  on  the  breasts  of  mum- 
mies ;  the  ornamentation  is  very  rich. 
824.  A  picture  in  the  form  of  a  small 
paos,  or  chapel ;  in  the  centre  is  Amo- 
sis standing  i^  a  boat,  two  divinities 
are  pouring  on  his  head  the  water  of 
purification,  above  float  two  hawks. 
This  with  the  bracelet  (810),  and  the 
damascened  poignard  (817),  are  the 
gems  of  the  collection.  889.  A  boat 
of  solid  gold  with  12  rowers  in  silver, 
and  mounted  on  a  wooden  truck  with 
bronze  wheels  (v.  532).  In  the  centre 
is  an  individual  seated,  holding  an 
axe  and  a  curved  stick;  at  the  prow 
another  is  standing  in  a  kind  of  cabin ; 
at  the  stem  is  the  helmsman,  with 
another  cabin  behind  him:  these  three 
personages  are  in  gold. 

Besides  the  above  jewels  found  with 
Queen  Aah-hotep  are  a  few  others  from 
(Sflferent  places : — 855,  856.  A  pair  of 
mas^nificent  gold  ear-rinc^s  covt^red 
with  a  kind  of  red  varnish,  found  on 
a  mummy  of  the  time  of  the  Vlth  or 
the  Xnth  dynasties.  To  a  lens-shaped 
disk  are  attached  five  sun-crowned 
asps,  from  which  again  hang  by  small 
chains  seven  other  similar  asps.  The 
weight  of  these  ornaments  precludes  the 
idea  of  their  ever  having  been  hung 
from  the  ear ;  they  probab^  formed  part 
of  a  head-dress.  858-865  are  examples 
of  jewellery  of  the  Roman  period 
found  at  Sais.  Their  worlonanship 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  jeweUer*s 
art  had  lost  rather  than  gained  in  the 
1700  years  that  had  dapsed  since 
the  time  of  Queen  Aah-hotep.  866. 
The  alabaster  statue  of  Qijeen  Am- 
eneritis  is  a  fitting  companion  to  tiio 
collection  of  jewellery.    It  was  found 
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at  Earnak  fixed  to  t}ie  granite  base 
on  which  it  now  stands,  and  on  which 
are  carred  the  titles  of  the  queen. 
She  was  probably  the  sister  of  Sabaco, 
and  the  motber-in-law  of  Psammeti- 
chns  L  (650  b.c.). 

Among  the  aids  to  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  none 
have  been  of  more  importance  than 
the  objects  discovered  by  M.  Mariette 
at  Sto  (Tanis),  tending  to  clear  up 
the  obscure  period  known  as  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Hyksos.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  867,  a  black  gra- 
nite sphinx.  Its  features,  which  are 
quite  difierent  from  those  of  the  true 
Egyptian  sphinx,  point  to  an  Asiatic 
origin,  but  the  writing  on  it  is  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  from  this 
fact  it  is  argued  that  the  Hyksos 
were  not  mere  savage  invaders,  as 
Manetho  relates,  but  that  they  settled 
in  Egypt,  adopted  Egyptian  manners 
and  customs,  and  worshipped  Egyp- 
tian gods.  According  to  M.  Mariette, 
the  features  of  the  modem  inhabitants 
of  8&n  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Men- 
zaleh  as  exactly  resemble  those  of  this 
sphinx,  as  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
regular  Egyptian  type.  A  number 
of  colossal  statues  of  various  kin^s 
found  at  San  serve  to  illustrate  this 
position  further. 

916  is  the  famous  monument  known 
as  the  Tablet  of  Sa^^rah,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  58  kings 
exactly  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
list  of  Manetho.  It  was  found  at 
Ba^^rah  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of 
a  priest  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Ba- 
m^es  II.  Its  discovery  has  been  a 
great  help  towards  the  attenipt  to  solve 
the  difl^cult  problem  of  the  Egy])tian 
dynasties.  Another  important  gain  to 
f^-ptian  history  was  the  discovery  of 
five  monumental  tablets  (jstelai)^  917- 
921,  at  Gebel  el  Barkah,  near  Meroe, 
in  the  Soodin.  From  these  we  learn 
Uiat  Ethiopia,  after  being  a  province 
of  Egypt,  became  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  XXIInd  dynasty 
(cir.  800  B.C,),  and  that  the  Ethiopian 
king  IPiankhi  (cir.  700  b.c.)  ruled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Egypt.  947  gives 
an  account  of  Piankhi's  accession  to 
the  double  throne,  and  his  conquests 


in  Lower  Egypt.  918,  called  by  M. 
Mariette  **la  stMe  du  songe"  (of  the 
dream),  gives  a  somewhat  similar  ac- 
count of  a  king  named  Amu-meri- 
Kout.  914.  **  La  stele  de  rintronisa- 
tion  "  relates  the  election  alid  crown- 
ing of  a  king  whose  name  has  been 
effaced.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
records,  which  are  written  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  have  con- 
stant reference  to  matters  connected 
with  Egvpt,  that  Ethiopia  was  no 
longer  the  child,  but  the  rival  of 
Egypt  in  religion  and  civilisation. 

970.  A  most  perfect  model  of  a 
sarcophagus  in  rose-coloured  granite 
found  near  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Geezeh  in  the  tomb  of  Khoofoo-ankh, 
a  functionary  conjectured  to  have 
lived  cir.  3500  b.o. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  this  hasty 
resume,  comes  the  famous  trilingual 
stone  discovered  at  San  (Tanis),  and 
caUed  "the  Stone  of  Sftn,"  or  "the 
Decree  of  Canopus.'*  It  records  in 
hieroglyphic,  Greek,  and  demotic  cha- 
racters, a  decree  of  the  priests  of  Egypt 
assembled  at  Ganopus  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.c.  254), 
ordaining  the  deification  of  Berenice,  a 
daughter  of  Ptolemy's,  just  dead,  and 
creating  a  fifth  order  or  priests,  to  be 
called  Euergetae,  for  the  better  pay- 
ing of  divine  honours  to  the  king  and 
queen.  The  face  of  the  stone  bears 
the  inscription  in  hieroglyphs  and  in 
Greek,  the  rendering  in  the  demotic 
character,  or  common  Egypticm  writ- 
ing, is  on  the  sides.  A  plaster  cast  of 
this  veiy  important  monument  is  in 
the  British  Museum. 

18.     HOfiPTTALS      AND     BbKEVOLENT 

Societies.  —  The  Egyptian  General 
HospiUU  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  NUe,  between  Old  Cairo  and  Boo- 
lilk.  It  is  very  large,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  a  garden  and  open 
spaces.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
native  doctors  educated  abroad,  or  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  Ka?r  el  Ain. 
The  European  Sospital  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The 
nursing  is  done  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Terms  of  admission :  1st  class,  12  &s. : 
2nd  chiss,  6  frs. ;  3rd  class,  3  frs. 
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There  are  yariouB  charitable  Bocie- 
ties,  destined  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
Europeans  of  different  nationalities. 

19.  Theatres,  Amusements,  &o, 
— The  Omra  Hotue^  a  handsome  look- 
ing bailding  in  the  Esbekeeyah,  was 
erected  in  the  short  time  of  five  months 
in  the  snmmer  of  1869,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  f§tes  at  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  interior  is  well 
and  comfortably  arranged,  and  the 
fmjer  a  remarkably  large  and  well 
proportioned  room  for  the  size  of  the 
house.  Italian  opera  is  performed  by 
a  very  good  company  from  November 
to  March.  The  expenses,  which  are 
by  no  means  met  by  the  receipts,  are 
provided  for  out  of  the  Khedive's 
private  purse.  The  boxes  in  the  first 
two  tiers  are  always  let  for  the  season. 
Boxes  in  the  3rd  tier,  60  frs.  Stalls, 
which  are  very  comfortable,  10  frs. 

At  the  French  Theatre,  a  little  fur- 
ther down  on  the  same  side  of  the  Esbe- 
keeyah,  are  performed  plays  chiefly  of 
the  Palais  Koyal  type,  with  an  occa- 
sional Theatre  Frau9ais  piece,  and 
Opera  Bouffe.  The  representations 
are  on  alternate  nights  with  the  opera, 
but  they  commence  a  month  earlier, 
and  continue  a  month  longer.  Boxes  : 
1st  tier,  45  frs.;  2nd  tier,  75  frs.; 
stalls,  5  frs. 

In  the  Hippodrome,  a  large  oval- 
shaped  building,  open  to  the  sky, 
opened  in  1871,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining 8000  people,  performances 
are  sometimes  given  by  a  circus  com- 
pany. 

There  is  an  open-air  theatre  in  the 
Esbekeeyah  Gardens,  and  a  band  plays 
there  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Dancing  Dtrvuihes  are  to  be 
seen  every  Friday  about  2  p.m.,  at 
their  convent  in  the  interior  of  the 
city.  The  performers  dunce  in  a 
circle  round  an  enclosed  space  in  the 
centre  of  a  room.  Throwing  their 
cloaks  from  them,  and  appearing  in  a 
long  coloured  cloth  robe  confined  at 
the  waist,  they  advance  in  turn  to 
the  sheykh  who  is  seated  on  one  side 
of  the  enclosure,  and  each,  after  he 
has  made  his  bow  with  hands  folded 
across  his  breast,  raises  them  above 


his  head,  and  begins  pirouetting 
round ;  the  bottom  of  the  robe  being 
slightly  weighted,  it  soon  assumes  a 
most  perfect  bell-like  shape,  and  the 
best  aancer  is  he  who  can  keep  it  iu  * 
this  form  without  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  collapse.  The  dtuicing  is  ac- 
companied by  hideous  music.  After 
they  liave  whirled  round  in  this  way, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  quickly, 
for  some  minutes,  they  suddenly  stop, 
and,  after  repeating  the  bow  to  the 
sheykh,  sit  aown;  one,  who  has  not 
joined  in  the  dancing,  going  round 
and  throwing  their  cloaks  over  them, 
a  precaution  which  the  state  of  heat 
tiiey  have  got  into  renders  necesBary. 
After  a  short  rest  they  begin  again, 
and  the  same  thing  is  repeated.  The 
whole  performance  lasts  about  an 
hour. 

The  street  jugglers  are  clever  and 
amusing. 

20.  FESTiVAii9  Aim  Reltoious  Cere- 
monies.— The  principal  annual  cere- 
mony at  Cairo  is  the  departure  of  the 
pilgrims  for  Mecca,  on  the  25th  of 
Showa.    Tiie  Mahtnal  and  the  Kime^ 
are  the  chief  objects  in  this  procesBion. 
The  former  is  a  velvet  canopy,  borne  on 
a  camel  richly  caparisoned,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  the  travelling 
seat,  or  Garmdot,  of  the  wives  of  the  ca- 
liphis  who  went  to  the  pilgrimage.  This 
and  the  Mdkub,  or  pomp  that  attends 
the  pilgrims,  were  first  suggested  by 
Sbeggeret  ed-Durr,  the  queen  of  Sultan 
Saleh,  who  was  anxious  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  the  hitherto  simple  pro- 
cession of  the  Faithful ;  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  journey  were  at  the  same 
I  time  greatly  decreased  by   an  addi- 
j  tional  reinforcement  of  guards.    The 
I  Kisutet  en  Nebhee  is  the  lining  of  the 
Kaaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca.    It  is  of 
j  rich  silk,  adorned  with  Arabic  sen- 
tences embroidered   in  ^Id,  and  is 
I  yearly  supplied  from  Cairo;  the  old 
I  one  being  tnen  returned  and  divided 
I  into  small  portions  for  the  benefit,  or 
•  satisfaction,  of  the  credulous. 
I      The  pilgrims,  after  staying  two  days 
I  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  near  Dimer- 
I  dash,  proceed  to  the  Birket  el  Hag,  or 
I  "  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,*'  where  they 
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remain  a  day :  from  thenoe  thej  go  to 
£1  Hamra  (jiom  whitened  and  changed 
into  the  name  of  £1  Bayda),  and,  after 
a  halt  of  a  day  there,  they  continue 
their  jonmey  ns  far  as  Agerood,  where 
they  stop  one  day ;  and  having  seen  the 
new  moon  of  Znl-^di,  they  leave  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  cross  the  northern 
pait  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  to 
£1  Akaba,  at  the  end  of  the  Eastern 
Gulf,  and  then  continue  their  march 
tlirough  Arabia^  till  they  arrive  at 
Mecca.  After  having  performed  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  there,  having 
walked  seven  times  at  least  round  the 
Kaaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone, 
taken  water  from  the  holy  well  of 
Zemzem,  visited  the  hill  of  Zafa,  and 
the  Omra,  the  70,000  pilgrims  proceed 
to  the  holy  hill  of  Arafat.  This  is  the 
number  said  to  be  collected  annually 
at  the  pilgrimage  from  the  various 
nations  of  Islam ;  and  so  necessary  is 
it  that  it  should  be  completed  on  the 
occasion,  that  angels  are  supposed  to 
oome  down  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
whenever  the  pilgrimage  is  thinly  at- 
tended. Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
magical  number  7,  and  of  the  credulity 
of  the  East. 

The  day  before  the  *Eed,  or 
Fostival,  the  pilgrims  ascend  the 
holy  hill  of  Anifdt,  which  is  thence 
railed  Nahr  el  W^eh,  '^the  day 
of  the  ascent,"  or  ** standing  upon" 
(the  hill)  :  there  they  remain  all  ni^ht, 
and  next  day,  which  is  the  *Eed,  they 
saciifbce  on  the  hill ;  then,  having  gone 
down,  they  with  dosed  eyes  pick  up 
seven-tlmee-seven  small  stones,  which 
they  throw  upon  the  tomb  of  the  devil 
&t  even,  and  next  day  go  to  Mecca, 
where  they  remain  10  or  15  days. 
The  period  from  leaving  Cairo  to  the 
Wa^feh  is  83  days,  and  me  whole  time, 
Erom.  the  day  of  leaving  the  hill  of 
Arafat  to  that  of  entering  Cairo,  is  67 
lays. 

Their  return  to  Cairo  is  also  a  day 
>f  great  rejoicing,  when  the  pilgrims 
'nter  in  procession  by  the  B&  en 
S'asr,  about  the  end  of  the  month 
^Ifer,  generally  the  25th  or  27th. 
But  this  ceremony  is  neither  so  im- 
portant, nor  so  scrupulously  observed, 
18  the  departuie;  each  person  being 
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more  anxious  to  return  to  his  friends 
than  to  perform  a  part  in  an  unproiit- 
able  pageant. 

The  ^Eed  es  Sugheiyer,  or  "Lesser 
Festival,"  so  called  from  being  the 
minor  of  the  two  great  general  festi- 
vals of  the  Muslims,  falls  on  the  begin- 
ning of  Showdl,  the  month  immedi- 
ately following  the  fast  of  Ramadan, 
and  continues  three  days.  The  *Ked 
el  Keheer,  **the  Greater  Festival,"  or 
*Eed  ed  Daheeyer  ("  of  the  sacrifice  "), 
also  continues  three  days,  and  is  kept 
on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  Zul-hag. 
On  the  first  of  these  days  (it  bi-ing 
the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims  per- 
form their  sacrifice  at  Mecca)  a  victim 
is  slain  by  all  who  can  afibrd  to  pur- 
chase one.  The  Lesser  Festival  is 
observed  with  more  rejoicing  than  the 
Greater.  The  two  are  called  by  the 
Turks  respectively  Ramadan  Beinim, 
and  Kurbdn  Beinim. 

The  three  days  of  both  the  Festivals 
are  celebrated  at  Cairo  by  amusements 
of  various  kinds ;  the  guns  of  the  cita- 
del during  that  time  being  fired  at 
every  hour  of  prayer,  5  times  each 
day.  The  *Eed  el  Kebeer  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of  Abra- 
liam  when  he  offered  a  ram  in  lieu  of 
liis  son;  though  the  Moslems  believe 
that  son  to  have  been  Ismail;  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  Festival  of  the  Cutting  of  the 
Canal  at  Old  Cairo  is  also  a  cere- 
mony of  CTcat  importance,  and  looked 
upon  with  feelings  of  great  rejoicing, 
as  the  harbinger  of  the  blessings 
annually  bestowed  upon  the  country 
by  the  Nile.  The  time  fixed  for 
cutting  the  dam  depends  of  qourse 
on  the  height  of  the  river,  but  is 
genemlly  about  the  10th  of  August. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
morning  by  the  Governor  of  Cairo,  or 
by  the  Pasha's  deputy.  The  whole 
night  before  this,  the  booths  on  the 
shore  and  the  bonts  on  the  river  are 
crowded  with  people,  who  enjoy  them- 
selves by  witnessing  or  joining  the 
numerous  festive  groups,  while  fire- 
works and  various  amusements  enliven 
the  scene. 

Towards  moraing  the  greater  part 
H  3 
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either  retire  to  some  house  to  rest,  or 
wrap  themselves  up  in  a  cloak  and 
sleep  on  board  the  boats,  or  upon  the 
banks  in  the  open  air.  About  eight 
o'clock  A.M.  the  Governor,  accompa- 
nied by  troops  and  his  attendants, 
arrives ;  and  on  giving  a  signal,  seve- 
ral peasants  cut  the  dam  with  hoes, 
and  the  water  rushes  into  the  bed  of 
the  canaL  In  the  middle  of  the  dam 
is  a  pillar  of  earth,  called  Aroosct  en 
Neel,  "  the  Bride  of  the  Nile."  which 
a  tradition  pretends  to  have  been  sub- 
stituted by  the  humanity  of  Amer  for 
the  virgin  previously  sacrificed  every 
voir  by  the  Christians  to  the  river  god  I 
While  the  water  is  rushing  into  the 
canal,  the  Governor  throws  in  a  few 
para-pieces,  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
boys,  who  stand  in  its  bed  expecting 
these  proofs  of  Turkish  munihcence ; 
which,  though  between  200  and  300 
go  to  an  English  shilling  (and  this  is 
a  far  larger  sum  than  is  scrambled  for 
on  the  occasion),  are  the  only  instance 
of  money  given  gratis  by  the  Goveni- 
meut  to  the  people,  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  clever  way  in  which  some 
of  the  boys  carry  off  these  little  prizes, 
the  tricks  they  play  each  other,  and 
their  (quickness  in  diving  into  the 
muddy  water,  which  threatens  to 
carry  them  off  as  it  rushes  from  the 
openings  of  the  dam.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  water  has  entered  it,  boats 
full  of  people  ascend  the  canal,  and 
the  crowds  gradually  disperse,  as  the 
Governor  and  the  troops  withdraw 
from  the  busy  scene. 

This  was  formerly  a  very  pretty 
sight,  and  was  kept  up  with  a  spirit 
unknown  in  these  days  of  increased 
cares  and  diminished  incomes.  The 
old  Turkish  costume  too,  the  variety 
in  the  dresses  of  the  troops,  and  the 
Oriental  character  that  pervaded  the 
whole  assemblage  30  or  40  years  ago, 
tended  not  ^  little  to  increase  the  in- 
terest of  the  festival ;  but  the  pomp  of 
those  days  has  ceased  to  be  the  same 
in  this  and  other  ceremonies  of  Gf^iro. 

The  story  of  the  virgin  annuallv 
sacrificed  to  the  river  shows  how  much 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  tradition, 
or  even  on  the  authority  of  Arab 


writers;  for  credulity  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  a  human  sacrifice  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  so  long  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Romans.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  similar  fable  discovers  the 
ignorance,  as  well  as  the  maliciousness, 
of  its  authors,  who  probably  lived  long 
after  the  time  of  Amer,  and  who 
thought  to  establish  the  credit  of  their 
own  nation  by  misrepresenting  the 
conduct  of  their  enemies. 

The  MooUd  en  NMee,  or  "birthday 
of  the  Prophet "  Mohammed,  is  a  fits 
of  rejoicing,  and  offers  many  an  amus- 
ing scene.  It  was  first  instituted  by 
Sultan  Murad  the  son  of  Selim, 
known  to  us  as  Amurath  III.,  in  the 
year  996  of  ihe  H^gira,  a.d.  1588.  It 
is  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Bebee^-el-Owwal,  on  the  return  of 
the  pilgrims  to  Cairo ;  and  from  the 
booths,  swings,  and  other  things 
erected  on  the  occasion,  has  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  fair.  It  continues  a 
whole  weekj  beginning  on  the  3rd, 
and  ending  on  the  II th,  or  the  night 
of  the  12th,  of  the  month,  the  last 
being  always  the  great  day  ;  the  pre- 
vious night  having  the  name  of  Lay- 
leh  Mobarakeh,  or  "  Blessed  Night." 
On  this  day  the  S^adeeyah  derv^es, 
the  modern  Psylli,  go  in  procession 
and  perform  many  juggling  tricks 
with  snakes,  some  of  which  are  truly 
disgusting;  these  fanatics  frequently 
tearing  them  to  pieces  with  their  teeth, 
and  assuming  all  the  character  of  ma- 
niacs. For  the  last  two  years,  how- 
ever, this  part  of  the  performance  has 
been  omitted,  being  too  gross  for  the 
public  eye  in  these  days  of  increasing 
civilisation;  but  fanaticism  is  not 
wanting  to  induce  them,  as  well  as 
many  bystanders,  to  degrade  them- 
selves by  other  acts  totally  unworthy 
of  rational  beings,  such  as  could  only 
be  expected  amongst  ignorant  savages ; 
and  no  European  can  witness  the  oere^ 
mony  of  the  Ddsehy  which  takes  place 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
without  feelings  of  horror  and  disgust. 
On  this  occasion  the  sheykh  of  the  Baa- 
deey^i,  mounted  on  horsebadE.  and  ac- 
companied by  the  dervishes  or  various 
orders,  with  their  bamterL  fcoes  \u 
procession  to  an  open  space  near  the 
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Esbekeeyah,  whero,  between  200  and 
300  fanatics  having  thrown  themselves 
prostrate  on  tlko  ground,  closely  wedged 
together,  the  aheykh  rides  over  their 
bodies,  the  assembled  crowd  frequently 
contending  with  each  other  to  obtain 
one  of  these  degrading  jxwts,  and 
giving  proofs  of  wild  fanaticism  which 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  it  can- 
not easily  imagine. 

The  Moolid  el  Hassaneyn^  the  birth- 
day of  the  "  two  Hassans  "  (Hassan 
and  Hosseyn),  the  sons  of  All,  is  cele- 
brated for  8  days  about  the  12th  of 
Bebeeh'l-akher,  and  is  considered  the 
greatest  feU  in  Cairo  next  to  that 
of  the  I^phet.  The  people  go  in 
crowds  to  visit  their  tomb,  where 
grand  Z&rs  are  performed  in  their 
honour;  the  mosK  being  brilliantly 
illuminated,  as  well  as  the  quarter9 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood; 
while  the  people  indulge  in  the  usual 
amusements  of  £astem  fairs. 

The  fetes  of  Seyyideh  Zeyneb,  the 
grand-dangl^ter  of  the  Prophet,  and 
other  male  and  female  saints  of  Cairo, 
are  kept  much  in  the  same  way,  by 
illnminating  their  respective  mosks; 
but  are  much  less  worth  seeinjg;  thap 
tha  ordinary  evening  occupations  of 
the  Moslems  during  the  whole  month 
of  Ramaddny  which,  to  a  person  under- 
standing the  language,  ofEdt  many 
attractions.  The  bazaars  are  then 
lighted  up^  and  crowds  of  people  sit  at 
the  shops,  enjoying  themselves  after 
the  cruel  fast  of  the  day,  by  conversa- 
tion, and  by  listening  to  story-tellers, 
who,  with  much  animation,  read  qr 
rt^te  the  tales  of  the  Thousand-ai)d- 
one  Nights,  or  other  of  the  numerous 
stories  for  which  the  Arabs  have  been 
always  famed.    . 

21.  Modes  of  sseino  Caibo  and 
Neiobboubhood. — ^It  will  usually  be 
found  most  convenient  to  divide  the 
day  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  return  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  luncheon;  . 
but  this  of  ooiirse  wpl  depend  on  the 
inclination  an4   convenience  of  the 
traveUepr.    The  excursion  to  £kkUf:^aih  ' 
will  in  any  case  require  a  whol^  d^y,  , 
and  many  wiU  not  thip^  tl^t  too  much 
to  devoto  to  tne  pyramids.    For  those 
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who,  without  being  too  hurried,  wish 
to  see  everything  of  interest  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  the  following  way 
of  arranging  their  time  may  be  recom- 
mended :— 

1st  Day  (Mom.).  Drive  about  the 
town,  and  visit  the  different  bazaars. 
This  may  be  combined  with  any  neces- 
sary shopping  in  view  of  the  Nile 
voyage.  (Aft.)  Drive  down  the  Shoo- 
bra  road,  and  visit  palace  and  gardens 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  A  Sunday 
or  Friday  aftomoon  should  be  chosen 
for  this  excursion. 

2nd]  Day.  Excunion  to  Old  Cairo, 
visiting  Mosk  of  Amer,  Coptio 
Churches,  Island  of  Boda,  and  Nilo- 
metor.  Betum  by  European  Ceme- 
teries, Mosks  of  Seyyideh  Zeyneb, 
Tooloon,  and  Hassan,  Tombs  of  Imam 
Shaffe'eh,  and  Citadel.  This  will  re- 
quire 5  or  6  hours.  It  will  be  better 
to  arrange  it  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
citadel  in  time  to  see  everything,  and 
be  on  the  platform  outside  the  mosk 
for  the  view  about  half-an-hour  before 
sunset.  The  day  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  by  returning  straight  from 
the  Kilometer  to  the  hotel,  and  then 
making  a  fresh  start. 

3rd  Day.  SxeurnontothePyramidt, 
starting  early.  On  the  way  back  see 
Palace  of  Gezeereh  and  Stables  at 
Boolak ;  though  these  last  had  better 
perhaps  be  reserved  for  a  spare  hour 
or  two  some  other  time. 

4th  Day  (Mom.).  Museum  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities.  (Aft.)  Excurtioii  to 
HeliopoUs, 

5th  Day.  Excunion  to  PetrHied 
Forest  and  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  (Kaid 
Bey).  Go  out  by  the  Bab  en  Najr 
and  the  Mosk  of  Hakem,  and  visit 
the  Tomb  of  Burckhardt  in  the  ceme- 
tery outside  the  Bdb  en  Na^r,  and  take 
the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  either  on 
the  way  to  or  from  the  Petrified  Forest. 
This  will  require  about  6  hrs.  in  a 
carriage — more  on  donkeys. 

6th  Day.  Excursion  to  Sakkdrdh, 
This  will  occupy  the  whole  day.  If 
the  traveller  is  going  up  the  inile  it 
may  be  made  with  less  trouble  from 
his  boat. 

T)iqii9  who  hMH  tho  time  may 
give   a   day,  or  part  of  one,  to  an 
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excursion  to  the  Barrage,  And  thero 
are  many  other  moflks,  such  as  those 
of  Kalaoon,  El  Azhar,  Hassane^n, 
Ghoree,  Moaiud,  &c.,  well  worth  giving 
a  morning  or  afternoon  to. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  hos- 
pitals, schools,  &o.,  as  each  traveller 
will  arrange  for  visits  to  them  enter- 
ing into  his  plan,  according  as  time 
permits  and  inclination  leads  him. 

To  those  who  are  very  much  pressed 
for  time,  the  following  method  of  em- 
ploying three  days  may  be  recom- 
mendea:— 

1st  Day  (Mom.).  Mosks,  bazaars, 
&c.,  3  hours  or  more.  (Aft.).  Shoobra 
Road  and  Palace,  2}  to  3  hours. 

2nd  Day  (Mom.).  Pyramids,  start- 
ing very  early.  5  to  6  hours.  (Aft.). 
Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  (Kaid  Bey), 
2^  hours. 

3rd  Day  (Mom.).  Heliopolis,  4  hrs.  , 
(Aft.)  Citadel,  2  hours.  All  who  can  ' 
afford  a  fourth  day  should  devote  it  to  ' 
the  excursion  to  Sa^rah. 

22.  Drives,  ExccBSiONS.— There  are 
three  capital  roads  on  which  an  after- 
noon drive  may  be  enjoyed.  The  Shoo- 
bra road,  the  feshionable  rendezvous, 
about  an  hour  before  sunset,  especially 
on  Sundays  and  Fridays.  The  Abbas- 
seeyidi  road,  leading  to  Heliopolis,  the 
best  for  invalids,  as  being  close  to  the 
fresh  pure  air  of  the  desert.  And  the 
road  across  the  river  to  Geezeh  and 
the  Pyramids.  The  points  of  interest 
in  these  drives  will  be  found  described 
below : — 


Excursion  I.— Shoobra. 

(For  admission  to  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens apply  to  the  Consulate.) — The 
road  to  Shoobra  lies  along  a  beautiful 
avenue  composed  of  the  sycamore  fig, 
imd  the  acacia  known  in  Egypt  as  the 
**  lebbekh,"  a  tree  of  most  rapid  growth, 
ftnd  of  great  beauty  when  in  blossom. 
The  length  of  the  avenue  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  palace  is  about 
4  miles :  on  either  side  are  houses  and 
villas,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is 
the  Khedive's  palace  of  Easr-en-Noossa 
on  the  left,  a  rather  handsome-looking 
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building,  generally  devoted  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  distinguished  foreign- 
ers. The  Shoobra  road  may  most 
appropriately  be  called  the  ^'Rotten 
Bow  *^  of  Cairo,  and  the  scene  on  a 
Sunday  or  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
season  is  very  gay  and  amusing,  but 
in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  it 
the  stranger  should  he  accompanied 
by  an  habitu^  to  point  out  to  him 
"  who  is  who."  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
republican  promenade  in  the  world; 
no  description  of  vehicle,  nor  manner 
of  animal,  biped  or  quadraped,  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  Khedive  and  his  out- 
riders are  jostled  and  crossed  in  most 
unseemly  fashion  by  files  of  bare-boned 
and  sore-covered  mules  and  doidceys, 
whipped  in  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who, 
with  swaying  legs  and  guttural  ejacula- 
tions, is  urging  along  his  own  wretched 
mount  and  the  miserable  team  in  front 
of  him.  Ministers,  consuls,  bankers, 
money-changers,  speculators,  singers, 
actors,  actresses,  ballet-dancers,  ad- 
venturers and  adventuresses  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  and  last,  but  not  least 
conspicuous,  the  English-speaking 
tourist,  all  follow  one  another  in  curi- 
ous medley.  Now  and  then  a  decent- 
looking  tum-out  may  be  seen,  but  the 
majority  of  vehicles  would  in  a  colder 
country  be  sold  for  firewood,  and  the 
horses  could  not  be  regarded  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  hippophagist  as  fit 
for  food. 

Before  reaching  the  palace,  you 
pass  the  village  of  Shoobra,  or,  as  it  is 
called,'  Shoobra  el  Makkiseh,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  place  14  m. 
lower  down  the  river,  Shoobra  esh 
Shabeeyah,  where  the  direct  road 
to  Alexandria  crosses  the  Damietta 
branch. 

The  palace  and  garden  of  Shoobra 

were  the  work  of   Mohammed  Ali, 

whose    favourite    residence    it    was! 

,  They  were  left  by  him  to  his  son  Ha- 

;  leem  Pasha;  but,  in  common  with  the 

other  possessions  of  that  prince  in 

^^gypt.  they  have  now  passed  into  the* 

hands  of  his  nephew,  the  present  Kht^ 

,  dive.    The  palace  itself  nas  nothing 

I  to  recommend  it  but  the  view  from 

I  the  windows. 

I      The  gardens  of  Shoobra,  though  for- 
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al,  are  pretty ;  and  the  scent  of  rosea, 
ith  the  gaj  appearance  of  flowers,  is 
\  agreeable  novelty  in  Egypt.  The 
ftlks  radiate  from  centres  to  different 
irta  of  the  gardens,  some  covered 
ith  trellis-work,  most  comfortable  in 
>t  weather. 

There  is  no  great  variety  of  flowers ; 
ises,  geraniums,  and  a  few  othet  kinds 
■e  the  most  abundant.  In  one  place 
«  some  9ont  trees  (Aoada  Niloticd), 
"  unusual  height,  not  less  than  40  or 
>  ft.  high.  The  great  fountain  is  the 
on  of  the  garden.  In  the  centre  is 
1  open  space  with  an  immense  marble 
isin  containing  water,  about  4  ft. 
3ep,  surrounded  by  marble  balus- 
aues.  These,  as  well  as  the  columns 
id  mouldings  are  from  Carrara,  the 
ork  of  Italians,  who  have  indulged 
leir  fancies  by  carving  fish  and  va- 
ons  strange  things  among  the  oma- 
uental  details.  You  walk  round  it 
Oder  a  covered  corridor,  with  kiosks 
rojecting  into  the  water ;  and  at  each 
*  the  four  comers  of  the  building  is  a 
K>m  with  divans,  fitted  up  partly  in 
le  Turkish,  partly  in  the  European 
;yle.  Some  have  been  surprised  to 
»  at  this  fountain  gas-lamps,  evi- 
ently  of  the  same  family  as  those  in 
legent  Street ;  but  a  more  reasonable 
skuse  of  surprise  is  that  Shoobra 
lould  have  been  lighted  by  gas  before 
;  was  introduced  into  any  part  of 
aris. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  near 
le  palace,  is  another  kiosk,  called  eg 
lebel,  '*  the  Hill,"  to  which  you  ascend 
y  flights  of  steps  on  two  sides,  and 
hich  forms  a  pretty  summer-house, 
ising  as  it  does  above  a  series  of  ter- 
10^  planted  with  flowers,  and  com- 
landlng  a  view  over  the  whole  garden, 
[le  Nile,  and  the  hills  in  the  distance. 
b  consists  of  one  room  paved  with 
oriental  alabaster,  having  a  fountain 
1  the  centre. 

About  2  m.  beyond  the  palace  are 
lie  hnrcu  of  Shoobra,  at  present  oocu- 
'uh\  chiefly  by  the  Arab  mares  and 
bullions  collected  during  many  years 
y  the  present  King  of  Italy,  and  sold 
y  him  to  the  Khedive  in  1870.  It  is 
iidcr  the  management  of  M.  de  St. 
lauriee,  the  Master  of  Horse ;  and  if 
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the  extensive  improvements  he  con- 
templates are  carried  out,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  breeding 
establishments  in  the  world. 


ExouBSiON  II.— Heuopolis. 

a.  Drive  to  Abbasseeyah  and  Koo- 
bah.  b.  "Virgin's  Tree."  c.  Obelisk 
and  remains  of  HeliopoUs.  d,  Mata- 
reeah.  e.  Birket  el  Hag  and  Ruined 
Towns. 

a.  Drive  to  Ahbasteeyah  and  Kodbah. 
— The  drive  from  Cairo  to  HeliopoUs, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  along  a 
most  excellent  road,  will  occupy  about 
1^  hour. 

The  road  from  the  Esbekeeyah  is 
the  same  as  to  the  station  and  to 
Shoobra,  but  on  reaching  the  new 
tfibed  or  drinking  -  fountain,  erected 
by  the  Khedive's  mother,  you  turn  to 
the  right  and  proceed  along  a  wide 
road,  bordered  for  some  way  with 
houses  of  European  aspect.  After 
a  time  the  road  divides  and  skirts 
on  either  side  a  large  square  battle- 
mented  building,  commonly  called 
Gkima  ez  l^ahir.  At  ohe  time  used  as 
a  government  bake-house,  it  was  until 
lately  almost  completely  choked  up 
with  dust  and  rubbish  both  inside  and 
out.  When  the  new  road  was  made 
all  this  was  cleared  away,  and  it  is 
now  used  as  a  guard-house.  The  S. 
gateway  forms  a  very  picturesque  ob- 
ject, with  its  massive  portal  deep  in 
the  shade  of  a  fine  old  sycamore-fig. 
A  little  farther  on  is  pasised  a  gate- 
way leading  into  the  suburb  called 
El  Hoseyneeyah.  To  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  moek  and  tomb  of 
the  well-known  Melek  Adal,  mother 
of  Salah-ed-Deen.  Only  the  curious 
and  richly-wrought  dome  remains. 

The  road  now  widens  into  a  really 
magnificent  chamUe,  planted  with 
!  Uibbekh  trees,  which  in  a  few  years 
I  will  form  a  fine  avenue.  Leaving  on 
I  the  right  the  old  caravan  road  to  Suez, 
I  which  is  still  in  very  good  repair  for 
1  some  distance,  and  is  the  best  drive 
I  the  invalid  can  choose  lEbr  the  sake  of 
'  the  fresh  pure  desert  air,  and  on  the 
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left  the  Eobbet  el  Ghoree,  a  graceful 
dome  covering  the  tomb  of  t^e  last 
Memlook  saltan  but  one,  the  Abbas- 
seeyah  is  reached.  It  was  founded,  as 
the  name  implies,  by  the  late  Abbas 
Pasha,  as  a  sort  of  dependency  to  the 
huge  unsightly  palace  on  the  right 
after  crossing  the  railway,  now  turned 
into  a  barrack.  Here  Abbas  Pasha, 
who  was  in  constant  dread  of  assassi- 
nation^a  fear  which  his  end  justified 
— ^used  to  shut  himself  up,  with  watch- 
men stationed  on  the  high  look-out 
tower  at  one  comer  of  the  building, 
and  swift  dromedaries  saddled  in  the 
stable,  ready  to  fly  into  the  desert  at 
the  fii^t  alarm. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  so  many 
troops,  and  the  large  military  schoofs 
established  there,  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Abbasseeyah  presents  a  gay  and 
busy  appearance. 

On  tne  left  of  the  road,  opposite  the 
palace,  is  the  observatory,  and  a  little 
furdier  on,  where  the  new  plantations 
are  reached,  can  be  seen,  about  a  mile 
out  in  th6  desert  to  the  right,  the  race- 
course. The  races  take  place  in  Janu- 
ary. The  Khedive  has  taken  great 
pains  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses 
in  Egypt,  and  among  his  endeavours 
to  tins  end  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  race  meetings  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria.  He  is  of  coi^se  himself 
the  great  breeder  and  owner ;  but  one 
or  two  Turks  and  some  wealthy  eu- 
nuchs have  taken  very  kindly  to  the 
amusement;  and  these,  with  a  few 
Europeans,  make  up  the  q)orting  com- 
munity. 

The  beautiful  plantations  which  the 
traveller  now  sees  on  either  side  of 
the  road  were  only  begun  in  1869. 
The  soil  in  which  they  ^w  is  merely 
desert  sand,  irrigated  with  Nile  water » 
and  so  impregnated  with  the  rich  allu- 
vial deposit  contained  by  it.  Every- 
thing grows  in  luxuriance ;  palms, 
vines,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the 
castor-oil  plant,  and  many  others. 

After  crossing  the  old  railway  to 
Suez  the  road  turns  to  the  righ^,  and 
becomes  a  delipious  shady  avenue, 
bordered  wit)i  hedges  of  lemon  shrubs 
as  far  as  the  (entrance  to  the  palace  pf 
Koobah.  This  palace  was  built  by  the 


present  Khedive,  and  is  chiefly  occq- 
pied  by  the  hareem.  Attach(4  to  it 
is  a  liaras. 

From  this  point  the  less  said  about 
the  road  the  better.  One  must  en- 
deavour to  forget  the  jolting  in  the 
prettiness  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
After  passing  through  a  fixe  olive- 
plantation,  you  emerge  on  a  broad 
richly-cultivated  plain.  It  was  here 
that  Sultan  Selim  gained  the  victory 
in  1517,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Memlook  monarchy  in  Egypt,  and  made 
it  a  Turkish  province.  Here,  too,  in 
1800,  the  French,  under  Kleber,  de- 
feated the  Turks,  and  regained  pos- 
session of  Cairo. 

6.  "Virginia  !ZVfl«,"  — Just  before 
reaching  the  village  of  Matareeah,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  road  on  the 
right,  is  the  garden  in  which  is  shown 
the  sycamore-tree  beneath  whose  shade 
the  Holy  Family  are  said  to  have  re- 
posed after  the  flight  into  Egypt.  It 
is  a  splendid  old  tree,  still  showing 
signs  of  life,  but  terribly  mauled  alike 
by  the  devout  and  the  profone,  who 
respectively  have  forgotten  their  piety 
and  their  scepticism  in  the  egotistiotJ 
eagerness  to  carry  away  and  to  leave 
a  record  of  their  visit.  The  present 
proprietor,  a  Copt,  fearing  lest  their 
united  efforts  should  result  in  the  total 
disappearance  and  destruction  of  the 
tree,  nas  put  a  fence  round  it,  which, 
while  it  prevents  the  ruthless  tearing 
off  of  twigs  and  branches,  affords  those 
who  are  anxious  to  commemorate  their 
visit  a  smooth  and  even  surface  on 
which,  with  the  help  of  a  knife  oblig- 
ingly kept  in  readiness  by  the  gar- 
dener, they  may  make  their  mark. 

c.  OhdiskandRefnaifUofHeUopolU. 
— A  little  further  on  beyond  the  Til- 
lage is  Heliopolis.  It  is  sufficiently 
known  from  a  distance  by  its  obeUsk. 
The  foundations  of  another  obelisk, 
which  formerly  stood  opposite  this, 
and  which  was  doubtless  of  the  same 
Pharaoh,  as  it  was  customary  for  the 
Egyptians  to  place  them  in  pairs  at 
the  entrance  of  tbeir  temples,  have 
lately  been  found.  Before  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  avenue  of 
sphinxes,  wh^c^  probftMy  extended  to 
the  N.W.  gate  of  the  city,  fragments 
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which  may  still  be  seen  near  the 
te  of  thut  entrance.  Pococke  men- 
ms,  near  the  same  spot,  a  sphinx  of 
le  yellow  marble,  22  feet  long ;  ^  a 
ece  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  with 
eroglyphics ;  and,  16  paces  more  to 
e  nortb,  several  blocks,"  having  the 
ipearance  of  sphinxes;  as  well  as 
tother  stone  with  hieroglyphics  on 
B  side.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
'  one  of  these  avenues  that  you  ap- 
oached  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Erliopolis,  which  he  describes  as  laid 
t  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  style, 
th  a  dromos  of  sohinxes  before  it, 
rming  the  approach  to  the  vestibule. 
Tlie  apex  of  the  obelisk  indicates, 
>m  its  shape,  the  addition  of  some 
veiing,  probably  of  metal ;  and  the 
rm  of  Uiat  in  the  Fyoom,  of  the  same 
Dg,  Oairtasen  I.,  is  equally  singular, 
is,  indeed,  not  unusual  to  find  evi- 
nces of  obelisks  having  been  oma- 
mted  in  this  manner;  and  the  apices 

those  at  Luxor,  as  well  as  of  the 
lalier  obelisk  at  Eamak,  which 
kve  a  slight  curve  at  each  of  their 
iir  edges,  recede  from  the  level  of 
e  faces,  as  if  to  leave  room  for  over- 
ling them  with  a  thin  casing  of 
onze  gilt. 

The  faces  of  the  obelisk  at  Helio- 
lis  mea9ure  at  the  ground  6  ft.  1  in. 

the  K.  and  8.;  6  ft.  3  in.  on  the 

and  W.;  it  stands  on  the  u^ual 
bical  dado,  which  reposes  on  two 
kbs,  each  about  2  ft.  high,  forming 
parently  part  of  the  paved  dromos 
ther  than  pedestals  or  plinths,  as 
ey  extend  a  long  way  inwards  be- 
nd the  dado  of  the  obelisk.  It  is 
oat  62  ft.  4  in.  high,  above  the  level 
the  ground,  or  68  ft.  2  in.  above  the 
vement. 

This  obelisk  is  the  oldest  in  Egypt; 
e  king  whose  name  it  bears,  Osir- 
3en  L,  was  the  founder  of  the  XUth 
nasty.  The  inscription,  which  is  the 
me  on  each  of  the  four  faces,  record^ 
9  erection  of  the  obelisk.  The  mounds 
d  thidc  crude-biick  walls,  which  en- 
Me  a  space  4560  ft.  by  3560  ft.,  mark, 
cording  to  M.  Ifn^ette,  npt  the 
ait  of  &e  town,  but  of  the  vast  open 
ace  in  front  of  ^e  celebrated  Temple 

the  Sun;  an  assertion  which  he 
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defends  by  a  reference  to  similar 
enclosures  in  front  of  the  temples  at 
Sais  and  Benderah. 

According  to  Strabo  the  city  of 
Heliopolis  stood  on  a  large  mound  or 
raised  site,  before  which  were  lakes 
that  received  the  water  of  the  neigh- 
bouring canals.  It  is  therefore  evident 
how  much  the  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  have  been  raised  since  his 
time,  as  the  obelisks  are  now  buried 
to  the  depth  of  5  ft  10  in. ;  and  as  lie 
saw  the  oose  of  the  temple  and  the 
p»avement  of  its  dromos,  the  inunda- 
tion could  not  then  have  reached  to  a 
level  with  its  area.  Part  of  the  lofty 
mounds  may  still  be  seen  in  the  site 
of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  town, 
which  appear  to  have  stood  on  the 
north  side,  on  higher  ground  than  the 
temple,  owing  no  doubt  to  their 
foundations  having  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  as  they  were  rebuilt,  and 
no  change  of  elevation  taking  place 
in  the  site  of  the  temple.  This  con- 
tinued in  the  place  where  its  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  by  the  first  Osir- 
tasen.  The  same  was  observed  by 
Herodotus,  though  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  the  position  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Bubastis,  '^  which,  having 
remained  on  the  same  level  where  it 
was  first  built,  while  the  rest  of  the 
town  had  been  raised  on  various 
occasions,  was  seen  by  those  who 
walked  round  the  walls  in  a  hollow 
below  them." 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Hc- 
liopmlis  was  in  hieroglyphics,  Re-ei  or 
Ei-Be,  "the  House,"  or  "Abode  of 
the  Sun,"  corresponding  to  the  title 
Bethshemes,  of  the  same  import, 
which  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews ; 
and  in  Scripture  and  in  Coptic  it  is 
called  ^'  On.  Moses  is  said  to  have 
studied  there,  and  Joseph's  father-in- 
law  was  a  priest  of  its  renowned 
temple. 

Though  small,  Heliopolis  was  a 
town  of  glreat  celebrity ;  but  it  suffered 
considerably  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Persifi^ns.  Many  of  ita  obelisks,  and 
probi^bly  other  monuments,  were 
afterwards  taken  away  to  Rome  and 
Alexandrif^;  and  ^t  the  time  of  the 
Geographer's  visit  it  had  the  charac^ 
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ter  of  a  deserted  city.  Strabo  also 
saw  "some  very  large  houses  where 
the  priests  used  to  live,  that  being 
the  place  to  which  they  particularly 
resorted  in  former  times  for  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  astronomy;"  but 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  sciences 
they  taught,  were  no  longer  to  be 
found,  and  no  professor  of  any  one 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  Those  only 
who  had  charge  of  the  temple,  and 
who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to 
strangers,  remained  there ;  and  among 
other  objects  of  interest  to  the  Greek 
traveller,  the  houses  where  Eudoxus 
and  Plato  had  lived  were  shown, 
these  philosophers  having,  it  is  said, 
remained  thirteen  years  under  the 
tuition  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis. 
Indeed,  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
learning  after  the  accession  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  schools  of  Alex- 
nndria  succeeded  to  the  ancient  col- 
leges of  the  City  of  the  Sun. 
.  A  few  fragments  bearing  the  names 
of  Bameses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.  are 
nearly  all  that  has  been  found  here ; 
with  the  former  name,  which  occurs 
in  a  stone  gateway,  are  associated  the 
gods  Re  and  Atmoo  (Atum),  the 
former  being  called  "  the  lord  of  the 
temple.*'  A  pedestal  with  a  bull  and 
OsirLs  were  found  by  Mr.  Salt,  llie 
bull  Mnevis  shared  with  Re  or  Phra 
the  worship  of  this  city,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  among  the  sacred 
animals  of  Egypt.  It  w^as  kept  in  a 
particular  enclosure  set  apart  for  it, 
OS  for  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  honour  in  the  Heliopolite  as 
the  latter  did  in  the  Mempbite  nome. 
Close  to  the  hamlet  of  Eafr  Gamoos, 
a  part  of  the  Necropolis  has  been  dis- 
oovered  by  M.  Mariette. 

d.  Matareeah. — ^The  name  of  the 
neighbouring  village  Matareeah  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  signify  *'  fresh 
water,'*  and  to  oe  borrowed  from  the 
Ain  Shems  (  "  Fountain  of  the  Sun  ** ) 
of  ancient  times:  and  tjiough  in 
reality  supplied,  like  the  other  wells 
of  Egypt,  by  filti-ation  from  the  river, 
it  is  reputed  the  onlv  real  spring  in 
tlie  valley  of  the  Nile.  That  the 
word  Matareeah  cannot  signify  "  fresh 
water"  is  evident  from  the  form  of 


the  Arabic  *j  *li^  M-tareeah ;  for  the 
word  Ma,  "  water,**  should  be  written 
l^,  and,  being  masculine,  would  re- 
quire the  adjective  to  be  (aree;  and 
this  last  is  not  applied  to  water,  but 
to  fruit.  It  is  probably  of  Coptic 
origin,  Md-t^r^  signifying  "town" 
or  "  place  belonging  to  the  Sun,"  an 
exact  equivalent  of  Heliopolis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  of  ralaestrina, 
the  "  Fountain  of  the  Sun  "  stood  a 
short  distance  to  the  ri^t,  or  £.  of 
the  obelisks  before  the  temple. 

Coptic  tradition  relates  that  the 
water  of  this  fountain  was  salt  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Holy  Family,  when, 
"  Our  Lady  having  bathed  in  it,  Ihe 
waters  acouired  their  softness  and 
excellence." 

The  gardens  of  Matareeah  were 
formerly  renowned  for  the  balsam 
they  produced.  The  balsam-plants 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Judaea  to  this  spot  by  Cleopatra;  who, 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  Antony, 
remov^  them,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Herod,  having  been  hitherto 
confined  to  Judsea.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  lands  where  the  balsam-tree 
grew  belonged  to  Cleopatra,  and  that 
"Herod  farmed  of  ner  what  she 
possessed  of  Arabia,  and  those 
revenues  that  came  to  her  from  the 
region  about  Jericho,  bearing  the 
balsam,  the  most  precious  of  drugs, 
which  grows  there  alone."  This  is 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The ;;;  plants  were  in  later 
times  taken  from  Matareeah  to 
Arabia,  and  gprown  near  Mecca, 
whence  the  balsam  is  now  brought 
to  Egypt  and  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  Balsam  of  Mecca ;  and  the  gardens 
of  Heliopolis  no  longer  produce  this 
valuable   plant.      But   a   still    more 

grofitable  shrub — cotton— is  said  to 
ave  been  first  cultivated  about  50 
years  ago  on  the  ground  near  the 
obelisk;  an  experiment  which  ha.^ 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  plain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Matareeah 
abounds    in    quail,  and   is    in    oon- 
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quenoe  much  resorted  to  by  Cairene 
wrtsmen. 

e.  Birket  d  Hag  and  Buined  Towfu. 
-Beyond  Heliopolis  are  the  Birket  el 
lag,  or  '*  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,"  El 
.hanka^  aud  some  ruined  tovms; 
hich  are  not  of  general  interest,  and 
t3  seldom  visited. 

Birket  el  Hag  is  abont  5  miles  to 
le  eastward  of  Heliopolis,  and  is  the 
ndezvous    of   the    Mecca   caravan, 
eyond  this  is  El  Klianka ;  and  still 
irther  to  the  N.  is  Jboozabel,  once 
[town  for  its  military  college,  camp, 
:)spital,  and  schools  of  medicine. 
£1  Khanka  was  remarkable  in  the 
ijB  of  Leo  Africanus  "for  its  fine 
lildings,  its  mosks,  and  colleges,"  as 
le  neighbouring  plain  for  the  abun- 
mce  of  dates  it  prodnoed. 
A  mile  or  so  beyond  £1  Khanka  is 
ke  Birket  el  Aknishar,  abounding  in 
ild  dock ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
t  the  right  season  are   some  very 
Dod  snipe  marshes. 
Further  on  to  the  N.W.  are  the 
[ounds  of   an    ancient  town  called  I 
'el  el  Yahood^iy  tbe  ^  Mound  of  the 
ews."    A  visit  to  this  place  might  | 
rove  interesting   to  the  antiquary,  i 
at  the  excursion  had  best  be  made 
y  taking  the  train  to  Bbibeen   el 
[anater.  the  second  station  on  the  | 
ne  t«>  ^gttzig.    The  description  will  ' 
B  fonnd  under  Bte.  7. 

I 
ExcTRsiON  m.—Tmc  "Pjstrified 
Forest." 

This  excursion,  made  from  Cairo, 
ill   take  from  3  to  4  hours.    The 
ombs  of  the   Caliphs  (Kaid  Bey) 
lay  be  taken  in  the  way ;  or  it  may 
3  combined  with  the  excursion  to  ! 
[eliopolis.    It  is  a  tiomewhat  wean-  | 
>me  ride,  and  a  still  more  wearisome 
rive  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  I 
irriage   sticks    in    the    sand,    and  I 
either  blows,  prayers,  nor  curses  are  | 
Sectual    in    getting    the    wretched  i 
orses  to  move.     A  donkey  is  the  ' 
est  means  of  getting  there ;  and  to  j 
lose  who  do  not  care  to  take  the 
x>uble  to  ride,  it  may  generally  be 
ud  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
rive  there. 


After  passing  Kaid  Bey  the  way 
lies  along  a  sandy  tcddyy  with  the 
Gebel  el  Abmar  on  the  left,  and  tlie 
Gebel  MoVaftana  on  the  ri^ht.  The 
Gebel  el  Ah  mar,  or  "  Red  Mountain," 
is  composed  of  red  gritstone,  which 
gradually  runs  into  a  siliceous  rock, 
contains  numerous  calcedonies,  and  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  vocal 
statue  at  Thebes.  Owing  to  the 
quality  of  the  stone,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  adapted  for  mills,  this 
mountain  has  been  quarried  from  a 
very  early  period.  The  same  species 
of  rook  rises  here  and  there  to  the 
southward,  upon  the  slope  of  the  lime- 
stone range,  and  the  bed  above  it  con- 
tains petrified  wood  of  various  kinds. 

After  passing  the  Bed  Mountain, 
the  plain  opens  out  on  the  left,  and 
the  scenery  assumes  a  complete  desert 
aspect.  Nearing  the  Mo^atfam  hills, 
a  slight  sandy  ascent  is  climbed,  and 
on  the  plateau  at  the  top  are  to  be 
seen  lying  scattered  about  small  and 
large  fragments  of  petrified  wood.  At 
this  point  the  driver  or  donkey-boy 
will  endeavour  to  stop,  and  insist 
that,  these  few  specimens  in  the  t-and 
are  what  he  calls  the  "Petlifled'Ood." 
But  if  the  visitor  will  persevere  for 
about  a  mile  further — he  will  be 
guided  in  the  direction  by  the  tracks 
of  his  predecessors— he  will  reach  a 
spot  where  much  larger  fragments  are 
lying,  and  among  them  two  or  three 
trees  in  sitUy  several  feet  in  length. 
As  they  are  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  covered  with  sand,  and 
as  moreover  pieces  are  constantly 
being  taken  to  Cairo  for  ornamental 
purposes,  it  is  hazardous  U*  speuk  of 
their  length,  but  in  1871  there  were 
two  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
track,  one  48  feet  lon^;  and  the  other 
21,  and  on  the  right  of  the  track  one 
39  feet  long.  These  fossil  stems  and 
fragments  have  generally  been  taken 
to  represent  petrified  palm-trees,  but 
scientific  investigation  has  deciderl 
that  they  are  not  correlated  with  any 
existing  vegetation  in  £gypt.  In  au 
interesting  paper  contributed  to  the 
*  Geological  Magazine  *  (vol.  vii.,  No. 
7,  July  1870).  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  he 
says  that  after  examining  microscopi- 
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cally  a  large  nnmber  of  fipeoimens 
collected  by  Professor  Owen,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stems, 
though  dicotyledonous,  are  not  coni- 
ferous, and  that  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  species,  the  Nicdlia  Mgyp- 
iiaoa,  cdready  so  named  by  linger, 
and  the  Nicdlia  Owenii,  so  named 
from  the  distinguished  professor  among 
whose  specimens  he  discovered  the 
new  species.  A  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation on  the  character  and  position 
of  this  remarkable  silicified  wood, 
may  be  found  in  the  paper  mentioned 
above,  and  also  in  an  article  on  the 
•*  Geology  of  Egypt,"  by  Newbold,  in 
the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  GkK)Io- 
gical  Society '  (No.  16, 1848).  Other 
specimens  of  it  are  found  in  the 
desert  W.  of  the  Nile,  and  a  **  Forest " 
superior  to  the  one  just  described 
exists  about  10  m.  W.  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Geezeh. 


ExcunsiON  rV.— Thb  Babbage. 

This  excursion  is  hardly  worth 
maldng  for  its  own  sake,  except  to 
those  interested  in  hydraulic  engi- 
neering; but,  if  made  at  the  proper 
season,  it  might  bo  combined  with  a 
day's  snipe  or  wild-fowl  sliooting  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  best  way  of 
going  is  by  the  train,  which  leaves 
3ie  Cairo  station  at  about  8.80  ^.m.  ; 
and  if  the  object  is  merely  to  see  the 
Barrage,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  do 
that  and  return  with  the  train  at 
midday.  If  it  is  intended  to  spend 
the  day  there,  it  will  be  necessary 
before  leaving  Cairo  to  order  a  car- 
riage or  donkeys  to  be  in  readiness  at 
the  bridge  in  time  to  get  back  before 
dusk.  The  carriage,  which  should 
have  four  horses,  will  take  about  2} 
hrs. ;  donkeys,  3}  to  4  hrs. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Barrage  was 
laid  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1847.  The 
idea  was  originated  and  the  works 
planned  by  M.  Linant-Bey.  Situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  about  12 
miles  below  Cairo,  the  object  of  this 
gigantic  work  wbs  to  hold  up  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  during  the  eight 
months  of  ebb,  so  as  to  maintain 


them  at  the  level  of  the  soil,  and 
supply  Lower  Egypt  during  that 
period  with  the  same  amount  ca  water 
as  at  the  time  of  the  inundation.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  work  itself,  and  of  the 
new  system  of  canalisation  which 
must  be  its  necessary  complement, 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
groat  increase  of  cultivable  land  in 
the  Delta,  and  by  the  being  able  to 
do  away  with  the  thousands  of 
9aMyah$  and  shadoofs,  thus  setting 
free  for  more  useful  agricultural  pur- 
poses the  men  and  animals  employed 
in  working  them.  Unfortunately,  prac- 
tical difficulties  have  prevented  the 
realisation  of  this  magnificent  scheme ; 
and  the  works  having  been  for  some 
time  abandoned,  the  Barrage^  as  it 
is,  answers  hardly  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  obstructing  the  naviga- 
tion ;  so  that  what  should  have  been  a 
work  worthy  of  old  Egypt,  has  ended 
in  becoming  a  very  useless  impediment 
in  the  river. 

The  Barrage  consists  of  a  double 
bridge  or  weir,  the  eastern  part  span- 
ning the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  the  western  the  Bosetta.  Be- 
tween the  two  is  the  head  of  the 
Delta.  "To  form,"  says  Dr.  Russell, 
"  an  idea  of  such  an  undertaking,  we 
must  fancy  what  it  would  be  to  throw 
a  barrier  across  the  Thames  at  Green- 
wich, in  the  height  of  a  fall  tide 
running  down,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  would 
afibrd  much  greater  facility  for  laying 
the  foundation,  for  the  Nile  bed  is  for 
many  feet  only  soft  mud.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  structure  is  so 
very  light  and  graceful,  that  the 
spectator  is  apt  to  overlook  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  greatness  of  the  work 
itself.  The  Barrage  is  architecturally 
very  beautiful,  with  a  noble  front  and 
grand  general  effect,  produced  by  a 
line  of  castellated  turrets  which  mark 
the  site  of  each  of  the  sluice-gatea. 
There  are  also  two  lofty  crenellated 
towers  in  the  centre  of  each  dam,  to 
correspond  with  the  towers  oyer  the 
entrance  gateways.  The  turrets  on 
the  N.  side  are  oonstrooted  with 
small   sentry-box-like   chambere   in- 
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e."  The  slnioee  ''are  formed  of 
iblo  cones  of  hollow  iron,  in  a  semi- 
7ular  form,  working  on  radii  of  rods 
3d  to  a  central  axis  at  each  side  of 
!  slnicc-gate.  These  double  cones 
rease  in  size  from  the  lower  part  of 
!  cone  to  the  top,  and  the  lowest, 
ich  are  the  largest,  fill  with  water 
they  descend  into  the  l)ed  prepared 
them  in  the  masonry  at  the  bottom 
the  sinices.  The  laboui-  of  two  men 
jed  one  very  slowly  against  the 
at  pressnre  of  the  water  from  its 
I;  when  the  gate  was  lowered,  it 
s  easy  to  understand  the  advantage 
the  curved  surface  in  pressing 
iqiiely  against,  instead  of  directly 
x)eing,  the  current.'*  These  sluices 
!  never  all  closed,  as  the  vast  pres- 
'e  of  such  a  mass  of  water  would 
►bably  sweep  the  whole  structure 
ay.  The  arrangement  of  them  has 
y  been  completed  on  the  Western, 
Rosetta,  half  of  the  Barrage,  At 
)  Delta  end  of  each  part  is  a  lock, 
th  sloping  terraced  quays  above 
1  below.  The  toll  levied  is  60 
1^8,  or  about  Sd.  an  ardeb.  Except 
ring  the  high  Nile,  the  only  water 
it  flows  through  the  Eastern,  or 
kmietta  half  comes  round  from  the 
ler  side  by  means  of  a  canal,  and 
(hes  through  two  or  three  arches 
ly:  the  rest  is  dry  land.  The 
Jth  of  the  Damietta  branch  is  543 
tres,  and  at  high  Nile  there  passes 
'ough  it  2983}  cubic  metres  of 
ter  per  second,  the  mean  velocity 
ing  1  metre  per  second.  The  Boh 
ta  branch  is  464  metres  wide,  and 
high  Nile  there  passes  through 
17^  cubic  metres,  the  mean  velo- 
Y  being  I'TO  per  minute.  The 
mber  of  arches  respectively  is  72 

I  62,  each  arch  having  a  span  of 
ft. 

Forming  part  of  the  Barraqe  scheme 
%  series  of  strong  earth  worKs,  as  yet 
finished.     When   completed   they 

II  form  a  very  strong  military  posi- 
n,  of  great  importance  to  the  de- 
ice  of  uie  capital. 

Starting  from  the  head  of  the  Pelta, 
dway  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
irrage,  is  a  large  wide  canal,  which 
lows  to  a  certain  extent  the  course 


of  the  old  Sebeunytio  branch  of  the 
Nile. 

ExcuBSioN  v.— -Old  Caibo. 

a.  Drive  to  and  Description  of  Old 
Cairo,  h  Mosk  of  Amer.  e.  Roman 
Fortress  of  Babylon,  d.  Coptic  Con- 
vents and  Churches,  e.  Island  of 
Roda  and  Nilometer. 

a.  Drive  to  and  Deseriplion  of  Old 
Cairo. — Old  Cairo  is  about  3  miles 
from  Cairo.    The  road,  after  leaving 
the  Esbekeeyah,  lies  first  a  short  way 
down  the  Boolak  avenue,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left,  through  the  new 
quarter  of   Ismaileeyah    to    a   rond 
point  where  several  roads  meet.    One 
of  those  to  the  right  leads  to  ^asr  en 
Nil  palace  and  barrack.    Continuing 
on  along  a  shady,  but  no  longer  mac- 
adamised road,  Ka?r  cl  Ali,  the  palace 
of  the  Khedive's  mother,  is  passed, 
and  Ka?r  el  Ain,  where  are  the  govern- 
ment  hospital  and  medical  schools. 
Soon  after  the  old  canal  or  Khaleeg 
(see  §  8)  is  crossed.     Just  beyond 
this  is  the   head  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  carries  water  to  the  citadel. 
The  original  aqueduct  of  Saldh  ed 
deen  (Saladin)  was  merely  a  conduit 
supported  on  wooden  pillars;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1518  that 
the  present  stone  one  was  substituted, 
by  order  of  Sultan  el  Ghoree.    The 
sakiyaJis  which  raise  the  water  are 
inside  the  massive  building  close  to 
the  river.      The  island   of  Roda  is 
I  seen  on  the  right,  divided  from  the 
mainlaind  by  a  canal-like  stream. 
Old  Cairo  may  be  said  to  commence 
j  directly  the  aqueduct  is  passed.    It 
I  was  founded  by  Amer  ebn  el  As,  who 
I  conquered  Egypt  in  the  caliphate  of 
I  Omar,  a.d.  638;  and  is  said  to  have 
I  received  its  original  name  of  Fostat; 
'  from  the  leather  tent  (fostat;)  which 
I  Amer  there  pitched  for  himself,  during 
the  siege  of  the  Roman  fortress.    In 
I  the  same  spot  he  erected  the  mosk 
'  that  still   bears  his  name,  which  in 
I  after  times  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
I  city,  and  is  now  amidst  the  mounds 
'  and    rubbish   of  its    fallen    houses. 
,  Fofitdt  continued  to  be  the  royal  resi- 
'  deuce,  as  well  as  tlm  capital  of  Egypt, 
,  until  the  time  of  Abmed  ebn  Too- 
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loon,  who  built  the  mosk  and  palace 
at  the  Kalat  el  Kebsh,  a.d.  879. 

Gowfier  el  Kacd,  having  been  aent 
by  Mdez  to  conquer  Egypt,  founded 
tlie  new  city  called  Ma$r  el  E^erah 
(Cairo),  which  four  years  after  (in 
A.D.  974)  became  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  Fosjait  received  the  new 
appellation  of  Masr  el  Atee^eh,  or 
"Old  Masr,"  changed  by  Europeans 
into  Old  Cairo.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  city  whicli  occupied  part  of  the 
site  of  Old  Cairo  was  Egyptian  Baby- 
lon; and  the  Roman  station,  which 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  mosk  of  Amer,  is 
evidently  the  fortress  besieged  by  the 
Moslem  invader. 

In  1168,  when  the  Crusaders  in- 
vaded Lower  Egypt,  ihe  Saracens  set 
fire  to  Fostat  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  At 
that  time  it  extended  northwards  as 
far  as  the  mosk  of  Tooloon,  to  what 
is  the  southern  part  of  Cairo.  This 
fire,  which  is  saia  to  have  lasted  fifty- 
four  days  without  being  put  out,  was 
the  ruin  of  Fostu^.  Nothing  but  the 
extensive  rubbish-mounds  all  around, 
in  wliich  are  readily  found  pottsTy 
lamps,  glass  coins,  and  other  Arabic 
antiquities,  remain  to  prove  its  former 
size. 

b.  Mask  of  Amer, — The  first  monu- 
ment of  interest  is  the  mosk  of  Amer, 
to  the  E.  of  the  village,  near  the  riib- 
bish-heaps.  The  mosk  is  of  square 
form,  as  were  all  the  early  mosks, 
c'xcept  such  as  hatl  been  originally 
churches,  which  this  never  was ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  similar  in  plan  to 
the  mosk  of  Tooloon,  with  colonnades 
round  an  open  coiut.  At  the  W. 
end  is  a  single  line  of  columns;  at 
the  two  sides  they  are  three  deep, 
and  at  the  E.  end  in  six  rows,  the  total 
amounting  to  no  less  than  229  or  230, 
two  Ixjing  covered  with  masonry. 
Others  are  also  built  into  the  outer 
wall  to  support  the  dikkeh  or  platform 
of  the  mdcddin ;  and  the  octagon  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  open  court  is  surrounded 
by  eight  columns.  Many  have  fallen 
down,  and  time  and  neglect  will  soon 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
building.  It  has  three  doors  on  the 
E.  side,  over  the  southernmost  of  which 


I  is  a  minaret,  and  another  at  the  S.K. 
corner. 

I  At  that  early  time  the  Arabs  were 
!  contented  with  humble  imitations  of 
I  Boman  architecture,  or  with  build- 
ings erected  for  them  by  Christian 
I  architects,  which  appears  to  have  been 
I  the  case  in  this  instance ;  and  the  style 
I  of  the  arches  and  other  portions  of  the 
'  exterior  wall  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  contemporary  Christian  edifices. 
The  general  form  of  the  arches  is 
round,  alternating  with  others  of  the 
pent-roof  head ;  on  the  S.  side  some 
of  the  large  lower  arches  are  pointed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  of  the 
same  age  as  the  round  ones  above  and 
adjoining  them.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  had  made  sufli- 
cicnt  progress  in  architecture  to  build 
a  mosk  of  the  size  and  character  of 
this  of  Amer ;  though  they  added  to 
the  interior  in  after  times.  Its  present 
arches,  on  columns,  which  are  built 
against  the  simpler  arches  of  the 
original  outer  wall,  are  evidently  of 
the  style  common  in  tbe  time  of  EI 
Modiud,  about  1412  a.d.,  when  repain 
are  said  to  have  been  made  to  the 
mosk.  Nor  have  we  here  the  only 
instance  of  the  pointed  arch  at  that 
early  period;  and  the  Christian  re- 
mains of  Upi)er  Egypt  afibrd  several 
examples  of  its  employment,  to  cover 
small  spaces,  before  the  Arabs  invaded 
the  country. 

The  mosk  has  undergone  several 
repairs,  and  in  Mnrad  Bey*s  time,  who 
WHS  one  of  its  restorers,  some  Cufic 
MSS.  were  discovered,  while  exca- 
vating the  substructions,  written  on 
the  finest  parchment.  The  origin  of 
their  discovery,  and  the  cause  of  these 
repairs,  are  thns  related  by  M.  Mar- 
cel :  "  Murad  Bey,  being  destitute 
of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  his  rival  Ibrahim,  sought  to 
replenish  his  cofiers  by  levying  a  large 
sum  from  the  Jews  of  Cairo.  To 
escape  from  his  exactions,  they  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  After  assuring 
him  they  had  not  a  single  para,  they 
promised,  on  condition  of  abstaining 
from  his  demands,  to  reveal  a  secret 
which  would  make  him  poBseseor  of 


menae  wealth.  Hia  word  was  given, 
d  they  asuured  him  that  certain 
diives  mentioned  a  large  iron  chest, 
posited  in  the  mosk  of  Amer,  either 
its  founder  or  by  one  of  his  suc- 
Bors  in  the  government  of  Egypt, 
dch  was  filled  with  invaluable 
asnre.  Mnrad  Bey  went  inmie- 
itely  to  the  mosk,  and,  under  the 
^a  of  repairs,  excavated  tlie  spot 
iieated  by  his  informants,  where,  in 
(t,  he  found  a  secret  underground 
araber,  containing  an  iron  chest, 
If  destroyed  by  rust,  and  full — not 
gold — but  of  manuscript  leaves  of 
3  Koran,  on  veUum  of  a  beautiful 
ality,  written  in  fine  Cufic  charac- 
■8."  This  treasure  was  not  one  to 
iisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  Memlook 
y,  and  it  was  left  to  the  sheykh  of 
s  mosk,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to 
ferent  individuals, 
rradition  has  not  been  idle  here ; 
d  the  credulous  believe  that  an 
client  prophecy  foretells  the  downfall 
Moslem  power  whenever  this  mosk 
&11  fall  to  decay ;  and  two  columns 
icod  10  inches  apart,  near  the  south- 
imost  door,  are  said  to  discover  the 
th  of  him  who  tries  to  pass  between 
sm,  no  one  but  a  trae  believer  in 
3  Koran  and  the  Prophet  being 
pposed  to  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
hen  all  but  Moslems  were  excluded 
>m  the  mosks,  the  truth  of  this  was 
course  never  called  in  question; 
d  now  that  the  profane  are  ad- 
tted,  the  desecration  of  the  building 
readily  believed  to  cause  the  failure 
the  charm.  At  the  S.E.  angle  is 
3  tomb  of  the  founder  Amer ;  and  at 
3  S.W.  a  spring,  said  by  believers 
communicate  with  the  holy  well  of 
m  Zem  at  Mecca. 

5.  Soman  Fortress  of  Bdbyhn. — 
le  next  point  of  interest  is  the  large 
lied  enclosure  called  **  Ka^r  esh 
emmah,"  or  "Dayr  en  Nas&rah," 
"  Dayr  Welee  Girghis,"  occupying 
a  site  of  the  fortress  already  ai- 
led to  as  having  been  the  Boman 
ktion  of  Babylon.  The  style  of  its 
tsonry  has  the  peculiar  character  of 
mum  buildings;  which  is  readily 
rtinguished  by  the  courses  of  red 
es  or  bricks,  and  the  construction  of 
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its  arches :  and  ovei-  the  main  entrance 
on  the  S.  side  (which  is  now  closed 
and  nearly  buried  in  rubbish)  is  a 
triangular  pediment,  under  whose 
left-hand  corner  may  still  be  seen  the 
Roman  eagle.  Above  y pears  to  have 
been  a  slab,  probably  bearing  an  in- 
scription, long  since  fallen  or  removed. 
Its  solid  walls  and  strong  round 
towers  sufficiently  testify  its  former 
strength,  and  account  for  its  having 
defied  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  invaders 
for  seven  months ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
to  this  that  Aboolfeda  alludes  when 
he  says:  **In  the  spot  where  Fos^dt 
was  built  stood  a  Kasr,  erected  in  old 
times,  and  styled  "ksst  esh  Shemmah 
(*of  the  candle'),  and  the  tent  (fostiit) 
of  Amer  was  close  to  the  mosk  called 
Jamat  Amer." 

Strabo  mentions  the  station  or  for- 
tress at  Babylon,  "in  which  one  of 
the  three  Roman  legions  was  quar^ 
tered,  which  formed  the  garrison  of 
Egypt."  This  Babylon  he  describes 
as  a  castle  fortified  by  nature,  founded 
by  some  Babylonians,  who,  having 
left  their  country,  obtained  from  tlio 
Egyptian  kings  a  dwelling-place  in 
this  spot.  His  statement,  however,  of 
its  being  fortified  by  nature,  scarcely 
agrees  with  the  Kasr  esh  Shemmah, 
unless  (which  is 'very  possible)  the 
mounds  of  rubbish  have  raised  the  soil 
about  it,  and  concealed  its  once  ele- 
vated base ;  though  the  ridge  of  hill 
it  occupied  hj  the  river,  where  hy- 
draulic machines  raised  the  Nile 
water  for  its  supply,  seems  to  accord 
with  the  description  of  its  site  given 
by  Arab  writers,  who  state  that  when 
taken  by  the  Saracens  the  river  flowed 
near  its  walls.  At  all  events,  it  is 
evidently  a  Roman  station,  and  pro- 
bably the  very  one  that  existed  in  the 
days  of  the  geographer,  judging  both 
from  its  style  of  building,  and  from 
the  little  likelihood  of  their  forsaking 
a  place  "fortified  by  nature"  for 
another ;  and  no  vestiges  of  any  other 
Roman  ruin  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  name  itself  of 
Babylon  has  been  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  next  Dayr  beyond  the 
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These  Babylonians,  according  to 
Diodorus,  were  descendants  of  captives 
taken  by  Sesostris:  some  suppose 
them  to  have  been  left  by  Semiramls 
in  Egypt;  and  others  sav  the  town 
wajs  not  founded  until  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  S^me,  again,  pretend  that 
the  fort  was  first  buQt  by  Artaxetxes, 
while  Egypt  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Persians.  Strabo  asserts  that 
these  Babylonians  worshipped  the 
Cynocephalus,  which  throws  great 
doubt  upon  hijs  assertion  of  the  town 
having  been  founded  by  foreigners, 
and  would  rather  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  Egyptian;  for  it  is 
more  probable  that  those  strangers 
were  allowed  to  live  there,  as  the 
Franks  now  are  in  a  quarter  of  a 
Turkish  city,  than  that  they  were 
presented  by  the  kings  with  a  strong 
position  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress. 

Immediately  on  entering  this 
gloomy-looking  place  by  a  low  postern 
door  on  the  W.  side,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  narrow  lane  lined  with 
shops.  Indeed,  the  whole  interior  is 
a  small  town  inhabited  principally 
by  Copts,  but  containing  also  some 
Muslims,  and  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  con- 
vent. The  objects  of  interest  are 
many :  but  the  traveller  will  find,  if 
he  trusts  to  his  dragoman,  that  they 
are  limited  to  the  church  in  which  is 
the  traditional  hiding-place  of  the 
Holy  Family,  and  perhaps  the  Greek 
convent.  It  is  well  for  those  who 
wish  to  see  something  more  to  accept 
the  services  of  a  guide  in  the  place 
itself,  and  distinctly  make  him  under- 
stand what  they  wish  to  see.  At 
some  of  the  churches  the  key  will  not 
always  be  forthcoming,  and  the  priests 
are  apt  to  be  surly  and  unacconmio- 
dating;  but  patience  and  haclcsheeth 
will  work  wonders.  Some  will  find 
enough  here  to  occupy  many  hours, 
and  will  of  course  have  to  postpone 
the  remainder  of  the  excursion  to 
another  day.  A  description  of  the 
principal  churches  will  be  found  in 
its  place  in  tho  following  account 
of  the  Coptic  Convents  and  Churches 
of  Old  Cairo,  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Greville  Chester.  It 
would  be   very  desirable  if  a  plan 


could  be  made  of  tho  fortress  as 
it  formerly  existed.  The  principal 
points  at  which  remains  of  it  are  aeon 
are  inside  the  court  of  the  Greek  con- 
vent ;  inside  the  Coptic  church  called 
"ElMoall^a;"  in  the  courtyard  near 
the  Jewish  synagogue;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  lane,  where  the  inside  of  one  of 
the  towers  is  used  as  a  corn-null :  this 
part  is  called  El  Borg,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  spot  where  people  were  hanged. 
It  evidently  forms  a  portion  of  a  l^ige 
Roman  building,  witn  additions  of  a 
later  period  :.  crossing  the  lower  part 
of  one  of  the  towers,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  beneath  a  fine  old  round 
arch,  is  a  more  modem  pointed  brick 
horseshoe  arch,  which  has  been  built 
to  support  more  recent  erections  inside 
the  old  round  tower. 

d,  Coptic  ConverUs  and  Churekeg. — 
The  ancient  Christian  churches,  now 
belonging  to  the  Copts  and  Greeks, 
which  are  scattered  about  in  different 
positions  amongst  the  mounds  of  the 
Arabian  Fo6t^(,  have  received  (ai  leas 
attention  than  they  deserve,  considei^ 
ing  their  high  architectural  import- 
ance, and  the  numerous  curiosities  and 
wor^  of  art  which  they  contain. 
The  bayrsj  or  convents,  in  which  they 
are  situated  are  fortress-like  build- 
ings, evidently  constructed  mth  a 
view  to  security  against  attadc,  and 
often  containing,  besides  the  church 
or  cburcheS)  a  regular  town  within 
their  walls,  as  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  If&^r  esh  Shemmah. 

The  churches  within  these  ancient 
Dayrs  are  invariably  extremely  plain 
on  the  outside.  They  are  constructed 
of  thin  dark-red  bricks,  probably  of 
Boman  manufacture.  One,  three,  or 
more  domes  rise  above  their  roofs,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  apertures  for  light 
render  them  admirably  adapted  to 
the  warmth  of  the  chmate.  Inter- 
nally they  are  dirided  by  wooden 
screens  into  different  compcuiments,  in 
the  westernmost  of  which  is  commonly 
found  the  well  or  tank  for  the  water 
blessed  at  the  f*east  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Baptistery  proper  is  generally  in 
a  separate  chapel.  The  other  com- 
partments are  for  the  women  and  for 


yiueD,  and  thai  within  the  screen, 
hich  answers  to  the  loonostaais  of 
reek  churches,  is  reserved  for  the 
se  of  the  clergy  in  the  celebration  of 
le  Holy  Eucharist.  The  side  aisles 
■e  likewise  separated  from  the  naye 
f  openwork  screens.  The  central 
id  side  altars,  of  which  the  latter 
-e  rarely  used,  stand  under  baldao- 
linoB  snpported  upon  ancient  marble 
liars,  and  behind  each  is  almost 
variably  an  apse  with  semicircular 
one  seats,  and  a  central  throne, 
iciently  but  not  at  the  present  time 
led  by  the  bishop  according  to  pri- 
itive  Christian  practice.  Tne  walls 
the  apses  are  decorated  with  mosaics 

painted,  and  paintings  cover  the 
ilings.  The  altars  are  themselves 
[uare,  and  under  each  is  a  cavity  at 
e  bock.    They  are  invariably  made 

stone,  and  on  the  top  there  is  a 
ntral  groove,  in  which  is  placed  the 
uaro  wooden  receptacle  for  the 
tcred  Elements.  Persons  entering 
e  doors  of  the  loonostasis  are  ex- 
cted  to  take  off  their  shoes,  a  prac- 
!e  of  remote  antiquity,  and  one 
[lich  recalls  the  command  of  the 
Uoighty  addressed  to  Moses  at  the 
orning  Bush.  The  celebrating 
[>rgy  at  the  Eucharist  are  generally 
together  barefooted.  As  in  the 
reek  Church,  there  are  no  organs ; 
e  only  instruments  of  music  used 
ing  cymbals  and  triangles  and  small 
ass  bells  struck  with  a  rod  held  in 
e  hand.    The  voices  of  the  clergy 

they  ^praUe  God  wUh  the  laud 
mbaU  "  have  a  singularly  wild  and 
ipressive  effect.  There  are  no  images, 
[t  a  great  number  of  paintings  in 
e  stiff  Byzantine  style,  but  some  of 
em  are  not  wajiting  in  a  kind  of 
de  grandeur.  The  principal  paint- 
^  is  always  that  of  our  Lord  in  the 
t  of  benediction. 

The  following  are  among  the  prin- 
»1  objects  found  in  those  churches 
lich  merit  the  attention  of  anti- 
aries  and  those  interested  in  ancient 
^lesiastical  art ; — 1.  Pulpits  of  mar- 
:\  enriched  with  mosaics  in  marble 
d  mother-of-pearl.  2.  Shrines  con- 
ining  the  relics  of  saints,  enclosed* 
wooden  cases  wrapped  in  rich  silk 
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I  or  other  stuff,  and  precisely  resembling 
bolsters.  8.  Processional  crosses, 
often  with  flags  attached,  and  hand- 
crosses  of  brass  and  silver.  4.  Ancient 
silver  and  brass  censers,  of  which 
some  have  small  bells  attached  to 
the  chains.     5.    Brass   candlesticks. 

6.  Silver  boxes  to  hold  the  incense. 

7.  Silver  chalices,  patens,  and  spoons. 

8.  Coverings  for  copies  of  the  Gospel, 
made  of  silver,  silver-gilt,  or  iron. 

.Many  of  these  are  enriched  with  inter- 
lacing work,  crosses,  and  inscriptions 
in  Coptic  and  Arabic  in  relief.  The 
Gospds  are  hermetically  sealed  inside 
these  cases.  9.  Ancient  Arabic  lamps 
of  glass.  Onlf  two  or  ihiee  of  these 
now  remain  m  use.  10.  Square 
painted  boxes  or  receptacles  for  the 
Sacred  Elements  at  the  time  of  cele- 
bration. 11.  Ostrich  eggs  in  metal 
casing,  suspended  from  me  roofs,  like 
those  in  Mohammedan  mosks.  12. 
Staves  upon  which  the  clergy  and 
laity  rest  themselves  during  long 
services.  13.  Large  carved  wooden 
chairs  used  as  supports  for  relics,  or 
for  the  Gospels,  and  occasionally  as  a 
seat  for  the  Patriarch.  14.  Screens 
of  inlaid  wood  and  ivory,  often  of 
extreme  beautv  and  intricacy  of  de- 
sign. 15.  Rich  hangings  for  curtains 
and  coverings  of  the  altar.  16.  Vest- 
ments, of  extremely  ancient  design, 
but  rarely  of  ancient  manufacture. 
17.  Wall-decoration  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  (or  Rhodian)  tiles. 

In  making  a  few  observations  on 
these  ancient  Dayrs,  and  the  churches 
which  they  contain,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  as  the  visitor  ap- 
proaches from  the  Bdb  Seyyideh 
iSeynib,  at  the  S.  end  of  Cairo  ;•— 

1.  Davr  Man  Mena,  containing  the 
Coptic  church  of  Mari  Mcna,  with  a 
chapel  lately  occupied  by  the  Syrians 
attached,  and  the  comparatively  mo- 
dem church  of  the  Armenians. 

St.  Menas,  whose  name  is  interest- 
ing as  recsdllng  that  of  the  first 
recorded  King  of  Egypt,  flourished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
There  was  a  celebrated  convent  bear- 
ing  his   name   at   Alexandria,  and 
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there,  probably,  were  made  the  numer- 
ous Christian  bottles  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  effigy  which  are  found 
in  the  catacombs  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere  in  Egypt. 

Mari  Mena. — This  church  contains 
an  extremely  curious  candlestick  of 
bronze,  representing  two  dragons  with 
their  hesuls  at  each  extremity,  and 
their  tails  interlaced  in  the  middle. 
The  lights  are  fixed  along  the  iMick. 
This  candlestick  was  copied  about  150 
years  since  for  the  adjoining  church 
of  the  Armenians. 

2.  Daipr  Aboo  Sepkeeriy  containing 
the  churches  of  Aboo  Sepheen,  Amba 
Shenooda,  and  Sitt  Miriam. 

Jboo  Sepheen. — A  very  fine  and  in- 
teresting church.  The  ancient  wooden 
door  is  defended  by  a  casing  made  of 
the  scales  of  crocodiles !  In  a  reli- 
quary is  preserved  the  arm  of  St.  Ma- 
ccurius.  The  pulpit  is  magnificent, 
with  mosaics  or  coloured  marbles  in- 
termixed with  mother-of-pearl.  The 
screens  are  of  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory, 
and  superbly  carved.  The  central 
apse  has  a  magnificent  semi-circle  of 
marble  steps,  and  the  wall  above  is 
lined  with  fine  mosaics.  Some  of  the 
paintings,  upon  a  gold  ground  over 
the  screens,  appear  very  ancient. 
There  is  a  fine  Arabic  ewer  and  basin 
enamelled  in  blue  and  gpreen.  an^  a 
remarkablv  perfect  wooden  book-desk. 
The  nave  nas  a  high-pitched  roof,  and 
the  dome  is  unusually  lofty.  Near 
the  Epiphany  water-tank  is  a  curious 
prostrate  stone  column,  4  ft.  10  in. 
long,  entirely  covered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  which  merits  investi- 
gation. 

Awi)a  Shenooda. —  An  interesting 
church.  There  is  a  fine  early  pulpit 
of  wood,  and  some  curious  coverings 
for  the  altar.  Here  are  a  Gospel-cover 
of  base  silver,  and  two  silver  diadems 
used  in  marriages. 

3.  The  Boman  fortress  knoion  as 
*^Ka^  esh  Sliemmah**  or  Dayr  Mari 
Girghis,  containing  the  Coptic 
churches  of  Mari  Girghis,  Kedeseh 
Berbarra,  Sitt  Miriam  (a),  Sitt  Miriam 
(B),  called  also  "El  Moallaka,"  and 
Aboo  Sirgeh,  with  the  subterranean 
church  of  Sitt  Miriam  beneath.    Here 


also  is  an  ancient  Jewish  synagog^ue, 
formerly  the  church  of  St.  MichaeL 
and  a  Greek  convent  containing  the. 
church  of  St.  George,  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Forty  Saints  below  it,  which  < 
last  is  dose  to  an  ancient  well,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  massive  columns 
supporting  round  arches. 

Kedeseh  Berbarra. — A  very  curious 
church  of  early  date.  The  shrine  of 
St.  "Berbarra  is  gaudily  painted  in 
bright  colours,  and  contains  within  a 
brass  grill  the  relics  of  St.  Berbana 
wrapped  in  a  kind  of  blue  bolster. 
The  nave  is  supported  on  ten  pillars, 
upon  which  rest  elegantly  painted 
beams  of  wood,  above  which  are  pointed 
arches.  The  lofty  marble  pulpit 
stands  upon  ten  marble  pillars,  and  is 
enriched  with  mosaics.  This  church 
abounds  with  splendid  early  carvings 
in  wood  and  ivory.  The  paintings  on 
the  screen  before  the  Iconostasis  are 
unusually  good.  There  is  a  curiouss 
triple  standing  candlestick  of  iron,  a 
single  one  of  brass,  and  a  corona  now 
disused. 

Aboo  Sirgeh. — ^A  large,  fine,  and  lofty 
church.  The  pulpit  in  the  central 
aisle  is  of  early  wood-work.  The 
principal  screen  is  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  carved  ivory  and  wood:  to 
the  left  of  it  are  some  interesting 
panels  sculptured  with  St.  George  (the 
patron  saint  of  the  Copts),  other 
Saints,  and  Scriptural  subjects.  Behind 
the  high  altar  there  is  a  g^rand  flight 
of  seven  lofty  steps  of  white  and 
coloured  marbles,  the  wall  above  bein>; 
faced  with  exquisite  mosaics,  in  which 
the  coloured  marbles  are  intermixed 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  pieces  c>f 
blue  opaque  glass.  This  mixture  of 
shell  with  marbles  can  only  be  seen  in 
a  very  few  of  the  finest  churches  and 
mosks,  and  has  a  remarkably  elegant 
effect.  In  the  space  in  front  of  the 
Iconostasis  two  narrow  staircases  di- 
scend  to  a  small  three-aisled  subter- 
ranean chapel  with  plastered  waUs, 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Sitt  Miriam  (the  Lady 
Mary).  Two  pillars  on  each  side 
divide  the  side  aisles  from  the  centre. 
t  In  the  eastern  wall  of  the  central  adale 
is  a  deep  cavity  or  niche  with  a  croos- 
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ah  at  the  bottom,  and  with  the  aidu  ; 
id  roof  carefully  finished  with  hewn 
ones.  In  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  la  a  ' 
^nt  embedded  in  stone  like  a  copper, 
[id  nsed  for  the  baptism  of  small 
lildren.  In  the  side  wall  of  each  of 
le  side  aisles  there  is  another  niche, 
i  the  bottom  of  each  of  which  is  a 
;ulptnred  cross.  Tradition  reports 
lat  at  the  time  of  the  Flight  into 
gjrpt,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
[oly  Child  rested  in  one  cavity,  ancl 
t.  Joseph  in  the  other. 

8iU  Miriam  {El  MoaUdka),  —  A 
lurch  of  paramount  interest.  This 
lurch,  being  situated  upstairs  in  one 
'  the  towers  of  the  Roman  Gateway 
'  Babylon,  and  at  a  considerable 
Bight  from  the  ground,  is  known  as 
£1  MoalUka,"  i.e.,  "  the  Sutpended," 
he  approach  is  by  a  lofty  staircase, 
ith  side  walls  of  ancient  stone 
lasonry,  and  a  vaulted  roof  of  small 
irk-red  bricks.  It  has  five  aisles, 
ipporied,  as  usual  in  these  churches, 
Y  pillaris  and  capitals  torn  from 
icient  Greek  or  Roman  buildings, 
pon  these  rest  beams  of  ijfood  sculp- 
ired  with  ancient  Ck)ptic  inscriptions, 
id  above  are  series  of  pointed  arches, 
rom  the  introduction  of  the  cross 
nidst  the  Gorinthianizing  foliage  of 
one  of  the  capitals  it  is  evident  that 
ley  belong  to  the  Roman-Christian 
?riod.    In  the  principal  aisle  there 

a  remarkable  marble  pulpit,  oma- 
cnted  with  0pu8  Alexandrinum,  and 
ipported  on  marble  pillars.  The 
Ddpit  staircase  is  adorned  with  two 
nlptured  crosses.  Beneath  is  the 
>mb  of  a  Coptic  Patriarch.  The 
rincipal  screen,  which  is  surmounted 
f  good  paintings  of  our  Lord  with 
iints  and  Angels,  is  exquisitely 
ulptuied  in  ebony,  cedar  wood,  and 
ory.  In  a  small  space  to  the  left  of 
le  high  altar  two  leaves  of  a  cedar 
JOT  are  preserved,  which  are  carved 
ith  great  delicacy  and  elegance, 
id  are  of  the  highest  interest.  The 
mels  are  eight  in  number ;  the  two 
3per  ones  represent  crosses  amidst 
iterlacing  foliage,  below  which  are 
le  following  subjects :  The  Adoration 

the  Magi,  Our  Lord's  Baptism,  Our 
ord's  Triumphant  Entry  into  Jeru- 
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salem,  Tlio  Asi-eusion,  The  Descent 
of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  another  subject,  possibly 
the  Avowal  of  St.  Peter.  In  one  of 
the  aisles  is  a  portion  of  pavement 
executed  in  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and 
there  are  some  good  fragments  of 
mosaic  in  the  Baptistery.  Many  of  the 
details  of  this  church  are  extremely 
curious.  It  also  possesses  the  only 
specimen  of  a  stained-glass  window 
to  be  found  around  Cairo  in  a 
Christian  church.  A  door  in  the 
entry  gives  access  to  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  Roman  Gate-towers,  which  is 
partly  used  for  burials.  By  another 
door  access  is  obtained  to  the  remark- 
able doorway  which  bears  a  long 
Christian  inscription  in  Greek,  ana 
Christian  sculptures  upon  beams  of 
cedar.  The  capitals  which  support 
the  beams  arc  themselves  carved  out 
of  wood.  Unfortunately  the  beams 
are  so  built  into  the  wall  at  one  end 
that  the  beginning  of  the  inscription 
is  illegible.  It  is  arranged  in  four 
lines,  and  api)ears,  so  far  as  it  can  l^e 
deciphered,  to  consist  of  sentences 
from  the  Greek  liturgy.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  letters  AIOK  near  the 
end  of  the  last  line  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  inscription  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  but  the  debased  style  of 
the  Greek  letters  would  rather  point 
to  a  later  origin.  The  sculpture  re- 
presents Our  Blessed  Lord  seated 
within  a  vescica  or  nimbus,  and  on 
either  hand  are  six  Apostles,  divided 
from  each  other  by  rude  columns 
or  palm-trunks.  Beyond  the  door- 
way is  a  small  chamber  with  a  vaulted 
brick  roof.  The  whole  no  doubt  for- 
merly was  a  side  entrance  to  the 
original  Greek  church.  It  is  probable 
that  the  edifice  came  into  the  pos- 
hcasion  of  the  Copts  at  the  tune  of  the 
Muslim  conquebt,  when  Amer  re- 
warded them  for  their  ready  submis- 
siou  and  aid  by  making  over  to  them 
various  properties  belonging  to  the 
hated  fellow-ChristiaDs  by  whom  they 
had  been  so  long  oppressed. 

The  Greek  Convent  is  a  large  build- 
ing, and   contains   many  objects  of 
I 
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interest.  In  the  church  are  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  old  ^Vrabic  and 
Persian  tiles. 

The  Jeunsh  Synagogue,  already  al- 
luded to,  is  the  desecrated  Christian 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  given  up 
several  centuries  since  to  the  Jews,  to 
whom  a  large  sum  was  owed  which 
the  Copts  were  unable  to  pay.  In 
plan  it  resembles  a  Basilica  in  minia- 
ture. Above  and  around  the  niches 
for  the  books  of  the  Law  are  nume- 
rous Hebrew  inscriptions  amidst 
interlacing  foliage  executed  in  wood 
and  plaster.  A  door  to  the  left  of  the 
builaing  admits  to  an  open  space, 
where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  Boman  bastion- 
towers,  and  of  the  inside  of  the  gate 
on  the  S.  side,  mentioned  above. 

4.  I)ayr  Bahldon,  preserving  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Babylon  of  Bgypt, 
and  containing  the  Church  of  Sitt 
Miriam. 

6.  Payr  Tedreus,  containing  the 
Church  of  Sitt  Miriam,  and  that  of 
Aboo  Eer  wa  Hanna. 

Ahoo  Keer  tea  Hanna  (Honnes). — 
This  church  has  been  rebuilt  at  no 
very  remote  period.  It  contains, 
however,  several  curious  objects,  pre- 
eminent among  which  is  a  magnificent 
silver-gilt  Gospel-case,  ornamented 
with  Arabic  and  Coptic  inscriptions. 
Here  are  also  some  fine  crimson  and 
gold  vestments,  and  a  pair  of  silver- 
gilt  girdle-clasps,  enriched  with  7iieUo. 
Tiie  relics  of  Aboo  Keer  wa  Hanna 
are  preserved  in  a  chapel  to  the  right 
of  the  church.  The  cup  and  paten  of 
this  church  appear  to  be  ancient. 

6.  Dayr  Meleh  Michael  (the  Arch- 
angel Michael),  with  the  church  of 
St.  Michael. 

7.  7>o«r  El  Adawech,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  a  little  N.  of  the  viUage 
of  Tooreh ;  it  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
and  the  pyramids. 

It  may  bo  added  that  all  these 
ancient  churches  are  built  east  and 
west,  and  in  their  arrangements  and 
fittings  give  as  accurate  a  picture  of 


early  Christian  usages  as  can  any- 
where be  found. 

Dayrs  Nos.  1  and  2  might  be  taken 
on  the  visitor's  way  back  to  Cairo, 
supposing  him  to  have  begun  with      < 
No.  3. 

6.  Island  of  Roda  and  Nilomefer. — 
The  Island  of  Roda  lies  opposite  Old 
Cairo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  h 
canal-like  branch  of  the  river.  The 
N.  part  of  it  was  formerly  occupied 
by  beautiful  gardens,  planted  chiefly 
by  Ibraheem  Pasha.  Though  no 
longer  resorted  to  by  the  Cairenes  as  a 
cool  and  shady  retreat  in  summer,  it 
still  presents  a  very  pretty  and  pleas- 
ing appearance.  Arab  tradition  has 
chosen  it  as  the  site  of  the  finding  of 
Moses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

In  the  time  of  the  latter  princes  of 
the  Greek  empire,  Roda  was  joined  to 
the  main  land  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  direct 
communication  between  Babylon  and 
Memphis,  which  still  existed  at  the 
period  of  the  Arab  invasion  under 
Amer ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  island 
was  fortified  by  the  Baharite  Memlooks 
with  a  wall  and  towers  of  brick,  some 
of  which  still  remain. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Island  is 
the  Nilometer,  situated  in  the  giuden 
of  a  house,  the  entrance  to  which  may 
be  reached  in  a  boat  from  Old  Oairo. 

The  Nilometer,  in  Arabic  Mekkeeat 
(measure),  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
height  of  the  Nile.  It  consists  of  a 
square  well  or  chamber,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  graduated  piUar.  This 
pillar  is  divided  into  17  cubits,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  not  marked ;  each 
of  these  cubits  is  about  21/g  inches 
long,  the  10  uppermost  being  sub-di- 
vided into  24  digits  each,  whUe  the 
7  lowest  ore  separated  only  by  a  line. 
According  to  the  measurement  of 
Cairo,  where  the  cubit  is  reckoned  at 
about  14|  inches,  the  column  contains 
25^  cubits.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  cubits  are  of  the  same  length, 
but  this,  according  to  the  latest  mea- 
surement, is  not  the  case ;  though  no 
accurate  calculation  can  be  obtoined 
from  a  column  which  has  been  very 
much  broken  and  repaired;    and  it 
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evident  that  tlie  number  of  cubits  of 
10  river'tf  ri^e,  as  calculated  at  the 
me  of  its  erection,  must  differ  much 
om  that  marked  by  it  at  the  present 
if ;  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
lie  having  altered  the  relative  pro- 
^rtion  of  the  rise  of  the  water,  which 
>w  passes  about  one  cubit  and  two- 
irdk  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
Inmn. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  about 
\  feet  square,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
onnted  oy  a  dome  which  is  said  to 
kve  borne  a  Cufic  inscription,  and  a 
fcto  answering  to  a  j>.  848.  On  each 
ie  is  a  recess,  about  six  feet  wide, 
id  three  deep,  surmounted  by  a 
minted  arch.  Over  each  of  these 
dies  IB  an  inscription  in  Cufic,  and  a 
milar  inscription  runs  round  the 
>per  part  of  the  chamber.  They  are 
kssages  from  the  Koran,  relating  to 
e  "  water  sent  by  God  from  heaven," 
liich  shows  the  received  opinion  of 
e  causes  of  the  inundation,  first  ai- 
ded to  by  Homer  in  the  expression 
trrercot  Toronto  applied  to  the  Nile, 
id  oocadonally  discarded  and  read- 
itted  by  succeeding  authors  until  a 
try  late  period.  The  inscriptions  have 
»  date,  but  their  age  may  be  fixed  by 
e  character  in  which  they  are 
ritten;  they  being  the  same  as  that 
led  in  the  mosk  of  £bn  Tooloon,  and  a 
fiferent  writing  having  been  intro- 
loed  in  the  century  following.  The 
Ling  of  this  date  is  of  considerable 
chitectural  interest,  as  it  affords  an 
Lditional  proof  of  the  early  use  of  the 
tinted  arcn :  and  if  Mr.  Lane's  date, 
D.  861,  for  the  completion  of  the 
^  Nilometer.  at  Boda  be  accepted 
follows  that  the  pointed  arches  here 
«n  are  16  years  older  than  those  of 
e  moek  of  Tooloon. 
According  to  Mr.  Lane  the  first 
ilometer  of  Er-Bodah  was  built 
iring  the  Caliphate  of  Kl  Weleed, 
lo  reigned  from  a.d.  705  to  717. 
rhis  was  washed  down  by  the  river, 
,  as  some  say,  was  pulled  down  by 
e  order  of  the  Khaleefeh  El-Ma- 
x>n,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
ntuzy  of  the  Flight :  but  that  which 
placed  it  was  not  finished  by  him ; 
ider  the  Khaleefeh  El-Mutawekkil  it 
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was  completed  in  the  beginning  of  247 
(A.i>.  861).  "  This  is  the  building  now 
existing"  (says  El-Is-likkee,  in  his 
history,  which  he  brought  down  to 
A  Ji.  1082).  In  the  year  259,  Ebn  Too- 
loon went  to  inspect  it  and  gave  orders 
for  repairing  it ;  which  was  done ;  1000 
deenars  were  expended  on  it;  the 
Khaleefeh  £1-Mustansir  is  also  said  to 
have  caused  some  trifling  repairs  to  be 
done  to  it.  But  it  has  undergone  very 
slight  alteration  since  the  time  of  El- 
MutawekkU." 

Diodorus  would  seem  to  afilrm  that 
the  first  Nilometer  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaonic  kings  was  erected  at  Mem- 
phis, which  is  repeated  by  Arab  his- 
torians. Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
measurement  of  the  river's  rise  under 
Moeris,  and  at  the  period  he  viuited 
Egypt:  a  Nilometer  is  mentioned  at 
Eileithyias,  of  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies :  that  of  Elephantine  is  described 
by  Strabo ;  and  from  the  inscriptions 
remaining  there  we  know  it  to  have 
been  used  in  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Boman  emperors.  A  movable  Nilo- 
meter was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
Constantino  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis 
at  Alexandria,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  church  in  that  city,  where 
it  remained  until  restored  to  the  Sara- 
peura  by  Julian.  Theodosius  after- 
wards removed  it  again,  when  that 
building  was  destroyed  by  his  order. 

**  Bemains  of  an  ancient  Nilometer 
existed  in  the  time  of  El-MaJkreezee  in 
the  Deyr-el  Bemit  in  the  Ka9r-e8h- 
Shema;  which  was  the  Nilometer 
before  El-Islam."  The  first  Nilometer 
built  in  Egypt  after  the  Arab  conquest 
is  ascribed  to  Abd  el  Aze^,  brother  of 
the  Caliph  Abd  el  Melek,  erected  at 
Helwin  about  the  year  700 ;  but  being 
found  not  to  answer  there,  a  new  one 
was  made  by  his  successor  El  Weleed, 
as  already  stated,  in  the  Isle  of  Boda. 
Mamoon  built  another  at  the  village 
of  Benbenooda,  in  the  8aeed,  and  re- 
paired i>n  ancient  one  at  Ekhmeem. 
These  are  perhaps  the  oldest  con- 
structed by  the  Arab  kings  ;  though 
Kalkasendas  pretends  that  Omar  has 
a  prior  claim  to  this  honour. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  as  measured  by 
the  Nilometer  of  Boda  is  proclaimed 
I  2 
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in  the  btn»cU  of  Cairo  eveiy  day 
during  tlio  inundation  bvBevcral  criers, 
to  each  of  whom  a  particular  district 
is  allotted.  Their  duties  begin  tlie 
first  week  in  July,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rise,  and  continue 
until  the  end  of  September  when  the 
river  has  reached  its  greatest  height 
The  ceremony  of  the  cutting  of  the 
Canal  already  described  takes  place 
when  the  river  has  reached,  according 
to  the  ofticial  declaration,  the  sixteenth 
cubit  of  Uie  Nilometer:  but  the 
actual  rise  of  the  river  at  the  time 
of  the  »*  Wefa  en-Neel,"  (the  com- 
pletion, or  abundance  of  the  Nile)  as 
it  is  termed,  is  generally  about  twenty 
or  twenty-one  feet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis.  Twenty-two 
cubits  is  reckoned  by  tlie  Cairenes  as  a 
perfect  inundation.  From  24  to  2G 
feet  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
maximum  of  the  rise  at  Cairo. 

A  full  account  of  all  the  observances 
in  connexion  with  the  rise  of  the  Nile 
will  be  found  in  Lane's  *  Modem 
Egyptians,'  from  which  the  above 
particulars  have  been  principally 
taken. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  of  the 
palace  at  the  S.  point  of  Koda  is  ani- 
mated and  interesting.  Immediately 
to  the  left  is  the  port  of  Old  Cairo,  one 
of  the  principal  ferry-stations  between 
the  two  banks.  Boats  of  all  sizes,  con- 
taining a  curious  medley  of  human 
beings,  camels,  and  donkeys,  are  con- 
stancy passing ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  most  striking  and  tlie 
least  pleasing,  the  brav  of  the  donkey, 
the  roar  of  tiie  camel,  or  the  harsh 
shrieks  of  the  passengers  nnd  the 
boatmen  disputing  over  the  fare. 
The  traveller  of  the  present  day,  who 
can  loll  in  his  carriage  all  the  way  to 
the  Pyramids,  loses  the  annoyance 
and  the  interest  of  the  ferry-crossing 
between  Old  Cairo  and  Gcezeh,  which 
used  to  be  a  principal  feature  in  that 
excursion.  The  Nile  is  here  seen  in 
its  full  width  and  grandeur,  and  the 
eye  can  follow  its  course  for  some 
distance  S.  To  the  right  are  mag- 
nificent palm-groves  stretching  for 
miles  along  the  plain,  and  behind 
them,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  rises  a 


long  line  of  pyramids  reaching  from 
Geezeli  to  Dashoor. 

On  the  return  home,  the  route  muy 
be  varied  by  taking  the  road  to  the 
right  after  passing  under  the  aque- 
duct. This  will  lead  by  the  Chris- 
tian cemeteries  and  the  two  Coptic 
convents  of  Meri  Mena,  and  Ab(t.^ 
Sepheen  described  above,  to  the  mosk 
of  Seyyideh  Zeyneb,  and  thence  to  the 
Ksbekeeyah, 

Excursion  VI.— The  Pyramids. 

a.  Preliminary  Observations.  h. 
Drive  to  the  Pyramids.  Bool£k.  Go- 
zcereh.  Geezeh.  c.  The  History  and 
Object  of  pyramidal  buildings  in 
Egypt  d.  The  pyramid  platform  of 
Geezeh.  e.  The  Great  Pyramid,  f. 
The  Second  Pyramid,  g.  The  Third 
Pyramid.  H.  OthtT  small  Pyramids. 
i.  The  Sphinx,  k.  Tombs.  I.  The 
Causeways,  m.  Pyramid  of  Aboo- 
roash.    n.  Pyramids  of  Abooseer. 

a.  PreUminat-y  Obnervaiiotm, — The 
excursion  to  the  Pyramids  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be.  Cairiagps, 
a  bridge  over  the  Nile,  and  a  macadam- 
ised road  have  superseded  do)nkey^, 
the  ferry  at  G^zeh,  and  the  tortuoos 
dusty  footpath.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, however  high  the  Nile  may  be, 
to  go  many  miles  out  of  the  way  in 
order  to  avoid  some  canal  or  fields 
under  water.  Starting  in  a  carriage 
from  the  Esbekeeyah,  the  Pyramids 
may  be  reached  at  any  time  of  j^ear 
in  1^  hour  by  the  excellent  high  road, 
which  lies  above  the  reach  of  the 
inundation,  and  crossing  all  the  prin- 
cipal canals  on  stone  bridges,  leaos  up 
to  the  very  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
itself.  Some  will  regret  the  diangip, 
and  not  appreciate  the  facilities  afford- 
ed to  the  European  ol  toaXoi  of  Caito 
for  aiding  in  the  task  already  too  well 
performed  by  those  who  should  know 
l)etter,  of  disfiguring  the  monTunent> ; 
while  others  may  think  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  to  lay  a  railroad  is  easier 
than  to  make  a  road,  a  first-class  car- 
riage and  a  locomotive  would  be  a  d^ 
sirable  and  obvious  improvement  n^tm 
a  rickety  chaise  and  a  pair  of  screws. 

The  whole  excursion  to  the  Pyta« 
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ids  from  Cairo  and  back,  may  be 
done  **  in  fire  or  six  hours ;  but  those 
ho  are  not  pressed  for  time  will  do 
ell  to  devote  a  whole  day  to  it.  Leav- 
ig  Cairo  at  a  moderately  early  liour — 
\y  8.30  a.m.,  there  will  lie  time  to  drive 
•  the  Pyramids,  make  the  ascent  of  the 
rcat  Pyramid,  and  visit  the  interior 
^fore  the  middle  of  the  day ;  two  hours 
ay  then  be  devoted  to  luncheon  and 
st,  and  plenty  of  time  will  still  remain 
r  the  other  two  pyramids,  the  sphinx, 
id  the  tombs.  The  hire  of  n  car- 
Bge  will  be  from  16  shillings  to  12., 
hether  the  whole,  or  part  of  a  day 
I  employed.  For  a  donkey  four 
lillings. 

As  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
id  the  groping  into  the  interior  are 
jry  fatiguing,  ladies  who  are  not  very 
rong  will  do  well  to  send  on  donkeys 
om  Cairo,  to  carry  them  about  to  the 
phinx  and  other  objects  of  interest. 
be  monopoly  of  acting  as  guides  is  in 
le  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Uage  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  close 
the  INramids,  commonly  called  the 
yramid  Bedaween,  and  their  Sheykh 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
is  men,  and  tlie  safety  of  visitors. 
here  is  a  regular  tariff  of  2  shilling 
hich  should  be  paid  to  the  Sheykh, 
i<l  for  which  he  is  bound  to  furnish 
ro  or,  if  desired,  three  men  to  assist 
.  making  the  ascent,  and  visiting 
le  interior.  This  should  not  be  paid 
L  advance,  and  the  traveller  should 
>cidedly  refuse  the  assistance  of  any 
en,  except  those  appointed  by  the 
loykh.  If  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
'A'^oman  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the 
ttlcment  of  everything  in  his  hands, 
aking  him  distinctly  understand  that 
»  Ls  to  arrange  it  all,  and  prevent  all 
moyanoe  as  much  as  possible.  Of 
1  pestilent  nuisances  to  which  the 
p^ht-seeing  traveller  is  subjected  in 
ie  course  of  his  wanderings,  the 
ptiinid  Arabs  are  by  far  the  worst, 
id  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  is  often 
toiled  by  the  annoyance  and  wenri- 
s8  caused  by  their  importunities. 
srhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  choose  one 
I  a  special  attendant,  and  make  his 
ick8kee$h  dependent  on  the  manner  in 
hich  he  keeps  oft*  the  others. 
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It  maybe  taken  for  granted  that,  as 
a  rule,  any  so-called  antiquity  offered 
for  sale  at  the  Pyramids  is  not 
genuine.  Things  of  small  value,  such 
as  bits  of  mummy-cloth,  beads,  &c., 
may  be  old,  as  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  them  at  Sak^rah,  and  if 
they  ai*e  not  of  very  remote  date  the 
investment  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
a  matter  of  regret ;  but  so-called  an- 
tique gems  and  other  articles,  for 
which  a  comparatively  high  price  is 
asked,  are  almost  invariably  counter- 
feit. Wlien  the  Pyramid  Arabs  have 
got  a  good  thing,  they  do  not  offer  it 
at  first  hand  to  the  European  sight- 
seer. 

All  who  desire  to  see  well  the  in- 
terior of  the  King's  Chamber,  inside 
the  Great  Pyramid,  should  take  some 
magnesium  wire  with  them.  A  rope 
ladder  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish 
to  see  any  of  the  other  chambers. 
Candles  will  also  be  wanted  for  the 
passages  in  the  pyramids  and  for  some 
of  the  tombs. 

It  is  possible  to  go  to  the  Pyramids, 
and  then  on  to  Sa^J^rah,  or  vice  ver»d, 
and  back  to  Cairo  in  one  day,  but  it  is 
a  very  long  day's  work,  and  not  to  be 
recommended.  By  taking  tents,  how- 
ever, and  camping  out  at  either  of  the 
two  places,  the  two  excursions  may 
very  pleasantly  be  combined  in  one. 
(See  Excursion  vii.,  Sa^^rah,  a.) 

6.  Drive  to  the  Pyramids.  Booldh. 
Gezeereh.  Geezeh. — The  route  for  a 
short  distance  is  the  same  as  to  Old 
Cairo;  it  then  turns  to  the  right  to 
Ka?r-en-Nil,  and  crosses  the  river  over 
a  handsome  iron  bridge  above  Boolak. 
Although  few  will  probably  stop,  either 
going  or  coming  back,  to  visit  Boolak, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  here 
a  short  description  of  what  there  is 
to  be  seen  in  that  suburb  of  Cairo ; 
premising  that  all  the  things  to  be 
mention(Kl,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Museum,  will  require  an  order  for  see- 
ing thcin,  and  that  none  of  them  are 
w^orth  the  trouble  of  a  visit  except  tti 
any  one  specially  interested. 

Booldh,  as  has  been  already  snid, 
may  be  called  the  port  of  Cairo.  From 
Kasr-en-Nil  to  opixjsito  Embabch,  the 
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bank  is  crowded  with  boats  of  all 
kinds,  and  decidedly  the  best  view  of 
Boolak  is  that  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  river.  Beginning  from  the 
South  end,  tl}e  first  object  of  interest 
is  the  Museum  already  described. 
Next  come  the  stables  of  the  Khe- 
dive, seen  on  the  right  immediately 
after  leaving  the  avenue.  Permission 
to  see  them  can  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  M.  de  St.  Maurice,  the  Master 
of  tlie  Horse.  Continuing  from  the 
Museum,  we  reach,  after  passing 
through  the  most  crowded  part  of  the 
narrow  main  street  of  Boolak,  the 
Government  Printing  Establishment, 
at  which  are  printed  works,  both  in 
Arabic  and  the  European  tongues; 
lithography  is  also  done,  and  there  is 
a  drawing-school.  Next  to  the  Print- 
ing-house is  a  paper  mill,  the  first 
built  in  Egypt ;  a  very  good  kind  of 
paper  is  maae  there  of  the  g^ss  called 
'*  ha/eh."  A  littie  further  on,  still  on 
the  river-side  of  the  road,  is  the  Arse- 
nal, presenting  no  feature  of  interest. 
And  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  it 
is  the  building  in  which  the  lunatics 
are  lodged ;  most  of  the  inmates  are 
harmless,  violent  cases  being  seldom 
known :  the  so-called  santons,  or  saints, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  their  real 
or  pretended  madness,  used  to  infei>t 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  practise  all 
kinds  of  horrors,  have  suffered  from 
the  effect  of  advancing  civilisation, 
and  are  confined  here  as  lunatics. 

We  now  return  to  the  direct  road 
to  the  Pyramids.  After  crossing 
by  handsome  iron  bridges  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  between  which 
lies  Geteerehj  and  leaving  the  palace 
(see  §16)  on  the  right,  the  drive 
enters  a  beautiful  avenue  of  Ithbekh 
trees  leading  to  the  palace  of  Geezeh, 
a  summer  retreat,  built  by  the  present 
Khedive.  It  is  not  show^n  to  visitors. 
The  direct  road  to  the  Pyramids  passes 
the  railway  station,  leaving  the  palace 
and  town  on  the  left. 

The  Coptic  name  of  Geezeh  was 
Tpersioi.  It  is  now  a  mere  village, 
with  a  few  cafes,  ruined  baziiars,  and 
the  wrecks  of  houses,  once  the  summer 
retreats  of  the  Menilooks  and  Cairenes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Mcmlooks  it  was 


fortified,  and  fonned,  with  the  Isle  of 
Boda,  a  line  of  defences  which  oom- 
manded  or  protected  the  approach  to 
the  capital  Leo  Africanus  calls  it  a 
city,  beautified  by  the  palaces  of  the  * 
Memlooks,  who  there  sought  retirc*- 
ment  from  the  bustle  of  Cairo,  and 
frequented  by  numerous  merchants 
and  artisans.  It  was  also  the  great 
market  for  sheep,  brought,  as  he  says, 
from  the  mountains  of  Barca,  whose 
owners,  the  Arabs,  fearing  to  cross  the 
river,  sold  their  stock  there  to  agents 
from  the  city.  The  mosks  and  beau- 
tiful buildings  by  the  river's  side  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen  at  Geezeh  :  and 
the  traveller,  as  he  approaches  it  from 
the  river,  wanders  amidst  uneven 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  the  ill-defined 
limits  of  potters'  yards,  till  he  issues 
from  a  breach  in  the  crumbling  Mem- 
look  waUs  into  the  open  plain.  No 
one  is  likely  to  turn  aside  on  his  way 
to  the  Pyramids,' to  look  at  Geezeh, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
a  large  egg-hatching  establishment 
(see  p.  127) ;  and  its  name  only  will 
claim  his  notice,  as  distinguishing  the 
locality  of  the  Pyramids  par  ezceilence 
of  Egypt. 

From  Geezeh  the  road  continues 
along  the  cultivated  land  in  one  un- 
broken straight  line ;  and  a  glaring, 
dusty  highway  it  is,  though  the  trees 
on  each  side  give  promise  in  a  short 
time  of  a  shady  avenue.  The  em- 
bankment, on  the  top  of  which  ^e 
road  runs,  is  a  very  broad  and  sub- 
stantial one.  The  inundation  finds  an 
exit  through  two  bridges.  The  first  to 
drive  to  the  Pyramids  without  a  break, 
were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  1868.  The  inundation  of  that 
year  washed  the  bridges  and  some  of 
the  road  away,  but  they  were  repaired 
for  the  Suez  Canal  fetes  in  1869,  and 
have  successfully  stood  the  test  since 
then ;  a  result  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  better  system  of  canalisation 
inaugurated  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  in  the  rush  of 
the  inundation  by  the  time  it  reaches 
Cairo.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  be  able  to  drive  to  the  Pyramids 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  along  a  good 
road  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  couyeuienoQ 
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\  tempered  by  regret  at  the  loes  of 
luch  tiiat  was  picturesque  and  striking 
1  the  old  round-about  donkey  ride, 
'he  principle  features  of  this  ride,  as 
;  used  to  be,  are  thus  well  desoribed — 
The  plain  we  now  traversed,  being 
itersected  in  various  directions  by 
ftnals,  and  partly  covered  by  broad 
^eets  of  water,  the  remains  of  the 
londation,  between  which  in  many 
laces  lay  the  road,  over  slippery 
ftuseways,  or  banks  of  earth,  barely 
ide  enough  to  admit  of  one  person  m 
iding  along  them  at  a  time.  Large 
ights  of  ibises  (?),  as  white  as  snow, 
^ntinually  kept  hovering  above  us,  or 
lighted  on  the  lakes,  while  several 
ther  kinds  of  water-fowl,  of  brilliant 
Inmage,  were  scattered  here  and 
liere  in  flocks.  A  great  portion  of 
be  plain  was  covered  with  forests  of 
ate-palms,  of  magnificent  growth; 
lanted  in  regular  lines,  and  springing 
p  from  a  level  cai^t  of  grass,  or  grow- 
ag  com  of  the  brightest  green.  Inter- 
persed  among  these  woods,  and  numer- 
u8  smaller  groves  of  tamarisk  and 
oacias,  were  the  villages,  mosques, 
nd  Sheikhs'  tombs;  not  unpleasing 
bjocts  when  beheld  by  a  cheerful 
ye. 

**  As  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water 
rhich  still  remained  from  the  inun- 
fttion,  the  pathway  turned  in  various 
irections,  and  proceeded  in  a  very 
ircuitous  manner;  we  often  seemed 
)  be  moving  towards  the  east,  and 
aught  a  view  of  the  Mokattam 
[onntains:  frequently  the  Pyramids 
f  SaV^irah,  Abousir,  and  Dashour 
ecame  visible  in  the  distance  towards 
ti9  south ;  but  though  they  were  many 
1  number,  I  could  discern  no  more 
ian  seven.  The  appearance  of  the 
[)untry  continued  extremely  fine, 
ad  the  rocks  and  grey  sand-hills  of 
tie  desert,  which  bounded  our  view 
>wards  the  west,  seemed  only  to 
nhance  by  contrast  the  splendour  of 
le  intervening  landscapes.  It  would 
ppear  to  be  mere  prejudice  to  suppose, 
lat  a  fine  level  country  like  Egypt, 
mtemplated  through  an  atmosphere 
r  eztrwnrdinary  purity,  with  a  surface 
i  versified  by  all  the  accidents  of  wood 
ud  water,  rustic  architecture,  flocks 
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and  herds,  or  hemmed  in  by  rocks 
and  sands  eternally  barren,  must 
necessarily  be  insipid  and  unpictur- 
esque.  The  landscape  now  before  me 
was  beautiful,  and  there  are  artists  in 
England  who,  from  such  materials,  and 
without  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature,  could  create  pictures  to  rival 
the  softest  scene  among  the  works  of 
Claude.  The  date-palm  itself  is  a 
lovely  object ;  far  more  lovely  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  represented  by  the 
pencil ;  and  when  beheld  in  its  native 
country,  relieved  against  a  deep  blue 
sky,  or  against  the  yellow  sands  of  the 
desert,  with  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  a 
Ions:  string  of  laden  camels,  or  a  troup 
of  Bedouins  passing  under  it,  lance  in 
hand,  it  constitutes  a  perfect  picture. 
But  when  we  have  before  us  a  whole 
forest  of  these  trees,  of  all  sizes,  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
intermingled  with  mimosas,  acacias, 
tamarisks,  and  Egyptian  sycamores, 
more  noble,  if  possible,  than  the  oak, 
disposed  in  arched  echoing  walks, 
with  long  green  vistas,  glimpses  of 
cool,  shi^y  lakes,  villages,  mosques, 
pyramids,  the  whole  ever  canopied  by 
a  sky  of  stainless  splendour,  and  flow- 
ing beneath  the  pencil  of  that  arch- 
painter,  the  sun,  nothing  seems  to  bo 
wanting  but  genius  to  discover  the 
elements  of  the  most  magnificent  land- 
scapes."— /.  St.  John. 

The  view  from  the  present  high-road 
over  the  fertile  plain  on  each  side  is  a 
very  beautiful  one,  especially  in  the 
month  of  Januarv,  when  everything  is 
green ;  and  the  back-ground  of  pyra- 
mid and  desert  in  going,  and  of  Cairo 
and  its  citadel  and  the  Mo}^a(^m 
hills  in  returning,  are  worthy  settings 
to  the  picture. 

The  sportsman,  too,  will  regard  it 
with  no  less  interest  than  the  artist, 
as,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  fields  of  clover,  com,  and  vetch 
abound  in  quail,  and  bags  of  80  or  40 
brace  are  often  made  by  two  guns  in 
a  few  hours. 

Most  travellers  have  expressed  their 
sense  of  disappointment  on  approach- 
ing the  Pyramids,  so  vast  at  a  distance, 
so  apparently  insignificant  when  only 
a  short  way  off— a  feeUng  not  dispelled 
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CAIRO  :  EX0UB8I0N8  '.   THE  PTBAMID8  ; 


Sect.  n. 


until  one  stands  dose  under  tlie  Great 
Pyramid.  *'  I  found  the  best  way  of 
getting  an  impressive  idea  of  tiie  enor- 
mous magnitude  of  these  pyramids^ 
was  to  place  myself  in  the  centre  of 
one  side  and  to  look  up.  The  eye  thus 
travels  over  all  the  courses  of  stone, 
from  the  very  bottom  to  the  apex, 
which  appears  literally  to  pieroe  the 
blue  vault  above.  This  way  of  looking 
at  the  Great  Pyramid — ^perhaps  it  is  a 
way  which  exaggerates  to  the  eye  its 
magnitude  unfairly — makes  it  look 
alpine  in  height,  while  it  produces  the 
strange  effect  just  noticed.'* — liev.  B. 
Zineke, 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  just  as  it 
reaches  the  desert  and  begins  to  ascend 
the  rocky  platform  on  which  the  Pyrar 
mids  stand,  is  a  building  intended  for 
un  hotel.  Emerging  from  between  the 
walls  which  keep  this  last  portion  of 
the  road  from  being  buried  in  sand,  tlie 
traveUer  finds  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Pyramid. 

c.  Tlie  Hittory  and  Object  of  pyra- 
midal huildinqt  in  Egyj^ — ^What  may 
be  called  the  Pyramid  Field  of  Egypt, 
extends  in  a  long  series  of  groups,  over 
about  three  parts  of  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude, from  Abooroash  in  the  N*.,  to 
lUahoon,  in  the  Fyoom,  in  the  S. 
The  number  contained  within  that 
space  has  been  variously  estimated; 
but  may  be  taken  at  nearly  one 
hundred.  Brick  pyramidal  structures 
are  also  found  at  Thebes.  In  Ethiopia, 
near  Napata  (Meroe),  there  are  also 
many  similar  structures.  Of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  the  oldest  is,  probably, 
the  large  one  of  Sak^arah,  built  in  de- 
grees; (see  Exc.  vii.).  Stone  is  the 
material  employed  in  building  them, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
crude  brick  ones  at  Dashoor,  in  the 
Fyoom.  and  at  Thebes ;  all  of  which, 
however,  are  probably  of  a  later  date 
than  the  stone  ones.  -The  "law  of 
Egyptian  pyramid  building'*  has  been 
thus  described,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Lepsius  and  Mr.  WUd  :  "  A  rocky 
site  was  first  chosen  and  a  space 
made  smooth,  except  a  slight  emi- 
nence in  the  centre,  to  form  a  peg 
upon  which  the  striicturo  should  be 


fixed.  Within  the  rock,  and  usually 
below  the  level  of  the  future  base,  a 
sepulchral  chamber  was  excavated, 
witli  a  passage,  inclioiug  downwards, 
leading  to  it  from  the  north.  Ujwn  t 
the  rock  was  first  raised  a  moderate 
mass  of  masonry,  of  nearly  a  cubic 
form,  but  having  its  four  sides  inclined 
inwards,  upon  this  a  similar  mass  was 
placed ;  and  around,  other  such  masses, 
generally  about  half  as  wide.  At  this 
stage,  the  edifice  could  be  complete 
by  a  small  pyramidal  structure  being 
raised  on  the  top,  and  the  sides  of  the 
steps  filled  in,  the  whole  being  ulti- 
mately cased,  and  the  entrance  passage, 
which  had  of  course  been  continuc^l 
through  the  masonry,  securely  closed: 
or  else  the  work  could  be  continued  on 
the  same  principle.  In  this  manner  it 
was  possible  for  the  building  of  a  pyra- 
mid to  occupy  the  lifetime  of  its  founder 
without  there  being  any  risk  of  hid 
leaving  it  incomplete." 

Many  have  been  the  ideas  pro- 
pounded, as  to  the  purpose  which 
pyramids  were  iu  tended  to  serve. 
Temples,  granaries,  observatories, 
tombs,  and  many  other  notions,  liave 
all  had  their  advocates ;  but  it  is  now 
a  pretty  generally  accepted  fact  tunong 
Egyptologists,  that  they  were  simply 
tombs :  that  in  fact,  during  a  certain 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  it  was 
customary  to  raise  a  structure  of  P3rra- 
midal  form,  varying  in-  size  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  owner,  over 
every  tomb  of  any  oonsequenoe — a 
theory  which  the  uniform  subterranean 
chamber  and  descending  passage  found 
beneath  every  pyramid  yet  examined 
seems  to  oonfinu.  How  far  it  is  a])- 
plicable  to  the  special  case  of  tlie 
Great  Pyramid,  with  its  complicated 
arrangement  of  chambers  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  structure,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  need  be  decided  here.  Many 
learned  men  have  seen,  in  the  elabtv 
rate  structure  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
a  wider  intention  and  a  more  abstruse 
meaning;  and  the  latest  and  most 
able  opponent  of  the  tomb  theory  as 
applied  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  Mr. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  has  written  a  learned 
work,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  "metrological 
moniuncnt,"  intended  to  serve   as   a 


Htandard  for  all  kinds  of  measures. 
Some  think  they  served  for  astrono- 
mical purposes  as  well  as  for  tombs. 
The  latest  authority,  M.  Mariette,  thus 
speaks  decisively  in  favour  of  their 
being  nothing  but  tombs :  '*  With  re- 
gard to  the  object  for  which  the  Pyra- 
mids were  destined,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
that  we  ^ow  of  Egypt,  to  all  that  ar- 
chaeology has  taught  us  of  the  monu- 
mental customs  of  that  country,  to  see 
in  tbem  anything  but  tombs.  The 
pyramids,  such  as  they  are,  are  tombs ; 
massive,  complete,  hermetically  sealed 
everywhere,  even  to  the  most  carefully 
constructed  passages,  without  windows, 
without  doors,  without  any  external 
opening.  They  are  the  gigantic  and 
f<jr  ever  impenetrable  casing  of  a 
mummy ;  and  the  fact  that  one  alone 
among  them  has  accessible  interior 
chambers,  from  which  astronomical 
observations  might  have  been  made, 
as  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  only 
proves  that  such  was  not  the  purpose 
tnr  which  it  was  originally  destined. 
It  18  useless  to  argue  that  the  orient- 
ation of  the  four  sides  denotes  some 
astronomical  object.  The  four  sides 
are  thus  accurately  arranged  because 
they  are  dedicated  for  mythological 
reasons  to  the  four  cardiual  points, 
and  therefore,  in  a  monument  so  care- 
fully finished  as  a  pyramid  is,  a  side 
dedicated  to  the  north  for  instance, 
would  not  £Bice  any  other  point  but  the 
north.  The  pyramids  then,  are  only 
tombs  ;  and  uie  enormous  size  of  some 
of  them  can  furnish  no  argument 
against  this  conclusion,  since  there  are 
many  not  more  than  twenty  feet  high. 
Be  it  remarked,  moreover,  that  there 
is  not  in  Egypt  a  single  p3rramid  that 
is  not  sttuatal  in  a  necropolis ;  a  fact 
enough  of  itself  to  settle  the  question 
r)f  their  destination." 

The  hieroglyphic  word  for  pyramid 
appears  to  be  w-br^  though  some  have 
derived  the  word  "pyramid"  itself 
from  Fi-Bama,  the  *'  mountain  ;'*  it  is 
]irobabIy,  however,  of  Greek  origin,  and 
niay  be  derived  either  direct  from  irSp, 
fire,  or,  following  Mr.  Taylor,  quoted 
Ijy  l&T.  Fiazzi  Smyth,  from  trvphi, 
xrlif^t,  and  pL€rpoy,  measure;  or  it 
may    be  referred  to  the  wvpafnovs  or 
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mpafiis,  a  pointed  cake  used  in  the 
rites  of  Bacchus— the  object  of  com- 
mon life  suggesting  a  name  for  the 
mathematical  solid.  With  regard 
both  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
and  tlie  purpose  of  the  thing,  we 
may  come  to  the  most  satis&ctory 
conclusion  with  Lord  Lindsay,  when  he 
says :— **  Temples  or  tombs,  monuments 
of  tyranny,  or  of  priestly  wisdom,  no 
theory,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
pyramids, 

**  *  Those  glorious  works  of  fine  Intelllgenoe,' 

has  been  broached  so  beautiful,  to  my 
mind,  as  old  Sandys's  ;  who,  l^e  Mil- 
ton and  the  ancients,  believing  them 
modelled  in  imitation  of  *  that  formless 
formtaking  substance,'  fire,  conceives 
them  to  express  the  ^  original  of  things.' 
'  For  as  a  pyramis,  beginning  at  a  point 
by  little  and  little  dilateth  into  all 
parts,  so  nature,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
dividual fountain,  even  God,  the 
Sovereign  Essence,  receiveth  diversity 
of  form,  effused  into  several  kinds  and 
multitudes  of  figures,  uniting  all 
in  the  supreme  hef^,  from  whence  all 
excellencies  issue.'  A  truth  that  will 
outlive  the  pyramids." 

d.  The  Pyramid  plai/orm  of 
Geezeh. — The  rocky  plateau  on  which 
stand  the  Fyramids  of  Geezeh,  was 
from  the  time  of  the  lYth  dynasty  one 
of  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis.  It  is 
elevated  about  100  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  forms  a  sort  of  promontory 
in  the  Libyan  chain,  whose  greatest 
projection  is  towards  the  north-east. 
The  principal  monuments  situated  on 
this  platform  are  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
three  large  pyramids  known  as  the 
Great  Fyramid,  or  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
tlie  Second  Fyramid,  or  Fyramid  of 
Chephren,  and  the  Third  Pyramid, 
or  Fyramid  of  Mycerinus ;  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  s^^veral  smaller  pyra- 
mids, and  many  ordinary  tombs.  The 
rock  is  what  is  commonly  called  num- 
mulite  limestone,  abounding  in  fossil 
remains,  and  nummulites  of  the  kind 
called  Nautilus  Mammilla,  or  Lenti- 
cnlaris.  They  were  mistaken  b  v  Strabo 
for  the  petrified  residue  of  the  lentils 
and  hHricY,  tlmt  formed  the  staple  focxi 
I  :5 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  PLAN  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  OP  QESZKH. 
A,  Ileal  and  forced  entrance  to  the  great  pTramid.  B,  entrance  to  the  second  pTramkl. 
C  C.  Long  pita,  by  some  snppoeed  for  mixing  the  morur.  D,  Pyramid  of  the  danghter  of  Ctipop* 
(Herodotus,  U.  126).  K,  Pavement  of  black  atones  (basaltic  trap),  the  same  aa  found  on  the  caa$r- 
wayg  of  the  pyramids  of  Sa^kira.  F,  Remains  of  masonry.  O.  Round  enclosures  of  crude  brick, 
of  Arab  date,  at  v.k.  angle  of  this  pyramid.  H,  Tombs  of  individuals,  with  deep  pits.  I.  'nM> 
tomb  of  numbers.  K,  Two  inclined  passages,  meeting  under  ground,  apparently  once  beloo^ni; 
to  a  small  pyramid  that  stood  over  them.  LL,  'the  rock  is  here  cut  to  a  level  anrflKr.  M. 
A  narrow  and  shallow  trench  cut  in  tlie  rock.  N,  A  square  f>pace  cut  in  the  rock,  probably  to 
receive  and  support  the  comer-stono  of  the  casing  of  the  pyramid.  The  oroer  itself  ia  of  rock. 
P,  Here  stood  a  tomb  which  has  received  the  title  of  the  Temple  of  Osiris.  Q,  Tomb  of  tradf^  to 
west  of  tomba  H.  R.  A  pit  cased  with  stone,  of  modem  date.  S.  Thn  third  pyramid.  T.  Tbrf^ 
{■mail  pyramids.  In  the  centre  one  is  the  name  of  a  king.  (See  below,  p.  192.)  U  V,  Templ«^ 
in  iront  of  second  and  third  pyramids.  WWW,  Fragments  of  stone  arranged  in  the  manner  of 
a  wall.  X,  A  few  palms  and  sycamores,  with  a  well.  Y,  Southern  stone  causeway.  Z.  Nortbera 
causeway,  repaired  by  the  Oaliphs.  a.  Tombs  cnt  in  the  rock,  b.  Masonry,  c,  BbK^  stones. 
d  d,  Tombs  cut  In  the  rock,  e.  The  sphinx.  /.  Granite  and  alabaster  temple,  with  oval  of  Caiepbrcn. 
builder  of  Mcond  pyramid :  in  it  was  found  the  large  statue  of  (Thephren,  now  in  the  mnaenm  at 
Cairo,  g,  Pit».  h.  Stone  ruin  on  a  rock.  t.  Doomvay.  or  passage  through  the  southern  causeway. 
Jc,  A  KTotto  in  the  ruck,  and  above  to  the  8.K.  are  pits  at  (.  I,  Inclined  causeway,  part  of  Y. 
«i  fi,  Tomba  in  the  rocks,  o,  Some  hieroglyphics  on  the  rock,  and  trendiea  below,  cnt  when  the 
aquared  blocks  were  taken  away,  p,  Torobs  cut  in  the  vcarp  of  the  rock.  9.  Stone  wall.  r.  Steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  near  the  k.w.  angle  of  the  great  pyramid.  M  N,  m  1^  Magnetic  North  and  SoutK 
in  1832  and  1836 :  T  Ma  True  North,  tt,  Campbell's  tomb.  v.  Arched  tomb,  with  name  of 
Psammitichus.  to.  A  tomb  with  figures  in  relief  and  the  Egyptian  curved  cornice.  The  coo- 
Btructed  tombn  ot  H,  and  behind  the  rocks,  d  d,  are  le»s  regularly  diaposed  than  in  the  plan,  but  it 
is  difScult  to  Uetlne  them  exactly  on  so  small  a  fcale. 


of  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
the  p3rramid8,  and  when  we  see  the 
viewd  of  the  present  day,  we  readily 
forgive  the  geographer  for  his  fanciful 
oomdusion. 

e.  The  Great  Pyramid.— The  first 
visitor  to  Egypt  who  left  any  record 
of  his  trayels  was  Herodotus,  2300 
years  ago,  and  he  thus  relates  the 
history  of  the  building  of  this  Pyramid. 
....  Cheops  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  at  once  plunged  into  all  manner  of 
wickedness.  He  closed  all  the  temples, 
and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  perlbrm 
sacrifices ;  after  whicn  he  made  them 
^1  work  for  him.  Some  were  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian 
hilis,  to  cut  atones,  to  drag  them  to  the 
riyer,  and  to  put  them  into  boats, 
others  being  stationed  on  tlie  opposite 
shore  to  receive  them,  and  drag  them 
to  the  Libyan  hills;  and  the  100,000 
men  thus  occupied  were  reUeved  by 
an  equal  number  every  three  months. 
Of  the  time,'*  he  adds  **  passed  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  10  years  were 
taken  up  with  the  construction  of  the 
causeway  for  the  transport  of  the 
stones,— a  work  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful in  my  opinion  than  the  pyramid 
itself;  for  it  has  5  stades  in  length,  10 
orgyes  in  breadth,  and  8  in  height  in 
the  highest  part,  and  is  constructed  of 
polished  stones,  sculptured  with  the 
figures  of  animals.  Tl)ese  10  years 
were  occupied  exclusively  in  the  cause- 
way, independently  of  the  time  spent 
in  levelling  the  hill  on  which  the  pyra- 
mids stand,  and  in  making  the  subter- 
ranean chambers  intended  for  his  tomb 
in  an  island  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kile,  which  he  conducted  thither 
by  a  canal.  The  building  of  the 
p^Tamid  itself  occupied  20  years.  It  is 
sciuare,  each  face  measuring  8  plethra 
in  length,  and  the  same  in  height. 
The  greater  part  is  of  polished  stones, 
most  carefully  put  together,  no  one  of 
which  is  less  tl^n  30  feet  long. 

**  This  pyramid  was  built  in  steps, 
and,  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  stones 
were  raised  from  the  ground  by  means 
of  machines  made  of  short  pieces  of 
wood.  When  a  block  had  been  brought 
to  the  first  tier,  it  was  placed  in  a 
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machine  there,  and  so  on  from  tier  to 
tier  by  a  succession  of  similar  machines, 
there  being  as  many  machines  as  tiers 
of  stone ;  or  perhaps  one  served  for  the 
purpose,  being  moved  from  tier  to  tier 
as  each  stone  was  taken  up.  I  mention 
this,  because  I  have  heard  both  stated. 
When  completed  in  this  manner,  they 
proceeded  to  make  out  (the  form  of) 
the  pyramid,  beginning  from  the  top, 
and  thence  downwards  to  the  lowest 
tier.  On  the  exterior  was  engraved 
in  E^Tptian  characters  the  sum  expen- 
ded m  supplying  the  workmen  with 
raphanus,  onions,  and  garlic ;  and  he 
who  interpreted  the  inscription  told  me, 
as  I  remember  well,  that  it  amounted 
to  1600  talents  (200,0002.  sterling). 
If  that  be  true,  how  much  must  have 
been  spent  on  the  iron  tools,  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  workmen,  employ- 
ing as  they  did,  all  the  time  above 
mentioned,  without  counting  that 
occupied  in  cutting  and  transporting 
the  stones  and  making  the  subterrane- 
ous chambers,  which  must  have  been 
considerable !" 

Diodorus,  the  next  authority  in  point 
of  time,  says  that  ^^Ghembis  (or 
Chemmis).  a  Memphite,  who  reigned  50 
years,  biult  the  largest  of  the  three 
pyramids,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  They 
stand  on  the  Libyan  side  (of  the  Nile), 
distant  from  Memphis  120  stadia,  and 
45  from  the  river.  They  strike  every 
beholder  with  wonder,  both  from  their 
size  and  the  skill  of  their  workmanship ; 
for  every  side  of  the  largest,  at  the  base, 
is  7  plethra  in  length,  and  more  than 
tf  in  Iteight.  Decreasing  in  size  tc- 
wards  the  summit,  it  there  measures 
6  cubits  (9  feet.)  The  whole  is  of 
solid  stone,  made  with  prodigious 
labour,  and  in  the  most  durable 
manner,  having  lasted  to  our  time,  a 
period  not  less  than  1000  years,  or,  us 
some  say,  upwards  of  3400 ;  the  stones 
still  preserving  their  original  position, 
and  the  whole  structure  being  un- 
injured. The  stone  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Arabia,  a  considei- 
able  distance,  and  the  building  made 
by  means  of  mounds  (inclined  planes), 
machines  not  having  yet  been  invented. 
What    is   most   surprising   is    that. 
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though  these  structures  are  of  saoh 
creat  antiquity,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing ground  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  mound,  nor 
vestige  of  the  chippings  of  tlie  stone : 
so  Ihat  the  whole  seems  as  if  placed 
on  the  surrounding  sand  by  the  aid 
of  some  deity,  rather  than  by  the  sole 
and  gradual  operations  of  man.  tiome 
of  the  Egyptians  try  to  make  wonder- 
ful stories  about  them,  saying  that  the 
mounds  (inclined  planes)  were  made  of 
salt  and  nitre,  which  by  directing  the 
water  of  the  river  upon  them,  were 
afterwards  dissolved  without  human 
aid  when  the  work  was  completed. 
This  cannot  be  true;  but  the  same 
number  of  hands  that  raised  the 
mounds  removed  the  whole  to  the 
original  place  whence  they  were 
brought.  For  it  is  reported  that 
360,000  men  were  employed  in  this 
work,  and  the  time  occupied  in  finish- 
ing the  whole  was  scaroely  less  than 
20  years." 

Pliny  says,  '*Tbe  largest  pyramid 
is  built  of  stones  from  the  Arabian 
quarries ;  366,000  men  are  said  to  have 
been  employed  for  20  years  in  its  con- 
struction ;  and  the  three  were  all  made 
in  68  years  and  4  months.  Those  who 
have  written  about  them  are  Herodotus, 
Euhemerus,  Dnris  of  Samos,  Arista- 
gorus,  Dionvsius,  Artemidorus,  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor,  Butorl  Antisthenes, 
Demetrius,  Demoteles,  Apion;  and 
yet  no  one  of  them  fdiows  satisfac- 
torily by  whom  they  were  built;  a 
proper  reward  to  the  authors  of  such 
vanity  that  their  names  should  be 
bimed  in  oblivion. 

'^Some  have  affirmed  that  1800 
talents  were  spent  in  raphanus-roots, 
garlic,  and  onions.  The  largest  covers 
a  space  of  8  acres  (jugero),,with  4  faces 
of  equal  size  from  comer  to  comer,  and 
each  measuring  883  feet ;  the  breadth 
at  the  summit  being  25  feet. 

"  No  vestiges  of  houses  remain  near 
them,  but  merely  pure  sand  on  every 
side,  with  something  like  lentils,  com- 
mon in  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 
The  principal  question  ib,  how  the 
blocks  were  carried  up  to  such  a 
height?  For  some  suppose  that 
mounds,  composed  of  nitre  and  salt, 


were  graduallv  formed  as  the  work 
advanced,  and  were  afterwards  dis- 
solved by  the  water  of  the  river  as  soon 
as  it  was  finished;  others,  that  bridges 
were  made  of  mud -bricks,  which, 
when  the  work  was  completed,  were 
used  to  build  private  houses;  since 
the  Nile,  being  on  a  lower  level,  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  spot." 

Modem  research  has  decided  that 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus  is  identical 
with  the  Suphis  of  Manetho,  and 
the  8hoofoo  of  the  Tablets  of 
Abydos  and  8a]^rah,  the  8rd  King 
of  the  IVth  dynasty,  reigning  at 
Memphis  some  time  between  4235  B.C., 
and  2450  B.O.,  according  to  the  system 
of  chronology  adopted.  His  hierogly- 
phic name,  Shoofoo,  (a),  is 
found  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
on  bricks  and  in  the  upper- 
most chamber,  and  in  some 
of  the  tombs  of  the  platform. 
The  story  of  his  wickedness, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  he 
oppressed  the  Eg>'ptians  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  testimony  of  certain 
contemporary  monuments,  which  n^ 
present  him  as  treated  as  a  divinity, 
and  specially  worship])ed.  Manetho's 
account,  "  that  he  was  arrogant  to- 
wards the  gods;  but,  repenting,  he 
wrote  the  Sacred  B(X)k"  seems  to 
reconcile  both  views  of  his  character. 

The  statement  of  the  three  writers 
already  cited,  that  Cheops's  Pyramu) 
was  built  with  stone  from  the  quarrit's 
of  the  Arabian  mountains,  is  partly 
tme,  as  much  of  the  material  comes 
from  the  magnesian  limestone  quar- 
ries of  Toora,  at  Gebel  Masarah,  a 
continuation  of  the  Moka^fam  range, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Cairo,  but  the 
nummulite  limestone  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rook  has  also  been  largely 
employed.  The  causeway  along  which 
the  stone  from  the  other  side  of  tlie 
river  was  brought  will  be  found  de- 
scribed further  on  (I.),  Traces  of  a 
similar  causeway  have  been  observed 
between  Gebel  Masarah  and  tho  Nile, 
which  probably  served  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  stone  from  the  quarrv  to  the 
river.  Herodotus*s  expression,  that  the 
"  greater  port  is  of  polished  stone,  most 
carefully  put  together,"  coiToborate<t 
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by  similar  statements  of  Plato,  Pliny, 
and  early  Arabian  authors,  though  con- 
jectured to  mean  that  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid had,  originally,  a  smooth  and  even 
surface,  similar  to  what  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  top  of  ^e  Second  Pyramid, 
received  no  proof  until  tbe  disoovery 
by  Col.  Howard  Vyse,  in  1837,  of  two 
of  the  **  casing  stones,"  in  situ.  They 
were  blocks  of  limestone  from  the 
Toora  quarries  4  feet  11  inches  in  per- 
pendicular height,  and  8  feet  3  inches 
long,  the  outer  face  sloping  with  an 
angle  of  51°  50'.  After  this  discovery, 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  speoBB  between  the  several  comers 
of  the  Pyramid  had  been  filled  in  with 
similar  blocks,  which  after  insertion, 
had  been  shaped  to  the  required 
angle,  and  then  polished  to  an  uni- 
form surface.       It  is  conjectured  that 
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these  stones,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  found  by  Col.  Vyse,  were 
taken  away  during  the  time  of  the 
Caliphs,  for  building  purposes  at  Cairo. 
They  were  in  their  place,  in  the  time 
of  Abd-el-Lateef,  who  specdcs  of  the 
extreme  nicety  with  which  the  stones 
of  which  tbe  pyramid  is  constructed 
liAve  been  prepared  and  adjusted,  a 
nicety  so  precise  that  not  even  a  needle 
or  hair  can  be  inserted  between  any 
two  of  them.  The  same  author  corro- 
borates Herodotus  in  his  assertion,  that 
these  polished  exterior  stones  were 
covered  with  writing,  and  adds, 
**  These  inscriptions  are  so  numerous, 
that  if  those  only,  which  are  seen 
on  the  surface  of  these  two  pyramids 
were  copied  upon  paper,  more  than 
10.000  pages  would  be  filled  with 
them."  The  stones  which  now  appear 
on  the  exterior  are  of  various  sizes, 
varying  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  in  depth  : 


the  first  layer  is  laid  in  the  rock,  and 
the  others,  each  receding  about  a  foot, 
form,  as  it  were,  a  staircase.  The 
mortar  used  appears  to  be  made  of 
crushed  red  bricks,  gravel,  sand,  Nile 
mud,  and  lime. 

The  method  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  pyramids  has  been  already 
described,  and  is  applicable  in  all  its 
general  features  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid. The  rock  has  been  carefully 
levelled  all  round,  and  a  nucleus  of 
native  rock,  about  22  feet  high,  left 
in  the  interior.  As  to  how  the  stones 
were  raised  into  their  places  and 
what  was  the  form  of  the  machines 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known.  "The  notion  of  Diodorus 
that  machines  were  not  yet  invented, 
is  sufficiently  disproved  by  common 
sense,  and  by  the  assertion  of  Hero- 
dotus. It  is  certainly  singular,  that 
the  Egyptians,  who  have  left  behind 
them  so  many  records  of  their  customs, 
should  have  omitted  every  explanation 
of  their  mode  of  raising  the  enormous 
blocks  they  used.  Some  have  ima- 
gined inclined  planes,  without  recol- 
lecting what  their  extent  would  be 
when  of  such  a  heieht  and  length  of 
base ;  and,  though  the  inclined  plane 
may  have  been  employed  for  some 
purposes,  as  it  was  in  sieges  by  the 
Assyrians  and  others,  as  a  '^bank*' 
(2  Kings  xix.  32;  2  Samuel  xx.  15) 
for  running  up  the  movable  towers 
against  a  perpendicular  wall,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  adapt  it  to  the  sloping 
face  of  a  pyramid,  or  to  introduce  it 
into  the  interior  of  a  large  temple." — 
Bawlin8(m*8  Herodotus, 

The  dimensions  of  the  Great  Py- 
ramid have  been  variously  stated  at 
different  times  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers.  Herodotus  makes  it 
8  plethra  (800  ft.)  in  length  on  each 
side  at  tbe  base,  and  the  same  in 
height;  this  last  measured  no  doubt 
not  vertically,  but  along  the  sloping 
side.  Diodoms  makes  it  7  plethra 
(700  ft.)  in  length,  and  6  (600  ft.)  in 
height  Pliny  gives  the  length  at 
883  ft.  Nine  modem  writers  have 
equally  varied  in  their  calculations. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  two 
most  careful  modom  iiirasurcnients : — 
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Former  length  of  each  side  V7hen  entire  .         766  ft. 

Preseut  leugth 932  ft. 

Former  perpendicalar  beiglit 48U  ft.  9  in. 

Present  ditto  460  ft. 

Former  area.    . 6Y1,636Rq.ft 

Present  area 536,824  sq.ft. 


Sect.  n. 


OoL,  H.  VrsB. 

764  fL 

746  fU 

480  ft  9  In. 

460  ft  9  In. 
13ao.lrd.a9|». 
12  ac  3  rds.  3  ps. 


The  space  covered  by  this  pyramid 
is  said  to  equal  the  area  of  LiDcoln*8 
Inn  Fields;  and  its  solid  contents 
liave  been  calculated  at  85,000,000 
cubic  ft.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  its  height  with  that  of  other 
well-known  edifices.  The  tower  of 
Rtrasburg  Cathedral,  the  highest  in 
Kurope,  is  461  ft.  high.  The  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  429  ft.  high. 
The  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  404  ft. 
high. 

Having  now  given  the  history,  and 
described  the  exterior,  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  the  next  thing  is  to  accom- 
plish the  task,  which  mobt  travellers 
think  it  necessary  to  set  themselves,  of 
getting  to  the  top  of  it.  The  ascent  is 
usually  made  from  the  N.E.  comer, 
near  the  oii&let  which  wns  built  by  the 
Khedive  for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  in  1868.  Some  pro- 
nounce the  getting  to  the  top  to  be  a 
very  fatiguing  business,  while  others 
declare  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
possible.  Some  speak  of  the  giddiness 
they  experienced,  and  others  affirm 
that  the  weakest  head  has  nothing  to 
fear.  The  truth  may  be  said  to  lie 
between  these  two  extremes,  at  least 
for  those  who  are  neither  very  old  nor 
very  young,  very  strong-headed  nor 
vcrv  subject  to  veHige:  the  not  alto- 
gether inactive  may  find  it  a  little 
fatiguing;  and  heads  that  are  im- 
accustomed  to  going  aloft,  either  on 
rigging  or  Alps,  may  feel  a  little 
dizzy.  The  following  account  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  ascent.  If  the  tra- 
veller has  nerve  ami  determination 
enough,  he  should  insist  on  no  Arabs 
accompanying  him  but  tho&e  who  have 
been  told  off  lor  the  job. 

*^  On  looking  up,  it  was  not  the 
magnitude  of  the  pyramids  which  | 
made  me  think  it  scarcely  possible; 
to  achieve  the  ascent,  but  the  unre- 
lieved succession,  almost  infinite,  of  I 
bright  yellow  steps,  a  most  fatiguing 


'  image.  Three  strong  and  respectable- 
looking  Arabs  now  took  me  in  charge. 
One  of  them,  seeing  me  pinning  up 
my  gown  in  front  that  I  might  not 
stumble  over,  gave  me  his  servioea  as 
lady's-maid.  He  tied  up  my  gown  all 
round,  and  tied  it  in  a  most  squeezing 
knot,  which  lasted  all  through  the 
enterprise.  We  set  out  from  the  N.£. 
corner.  By  far  the  most  formidable 
part  of  the  ascent  was  the  first  6  or  8 
blocks.  If  it  went  on  to  the  top  thus 
broken  and  precipitous,  the  aaoent 
would,  I  felt,  be  impossible.  Already 
it  was  disagreeable  to  look  down,  and 
I  was  much  out  of  breath.  One  of  my 
Arabs  carried  a  substantial  camp-stool, 
which  had  been  given  me  in  London, 
with  a  view  to  this  very  adventure — 
that  it  might  divide  the  higher  steps, 
some  of  which,  being  4  ft.  high,  seem 
impracticable  enough  beforehand.  But 
I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  the  strong 
and  steady  lifting  of  the  Arabs  in  such 
places,  and,  above  everything,  not  to 
stop  at  all,  if  possible ;  or,  if  one  must 
stop  for  breath,  to  stand  with  one'a 
face  to  the  pyramid.  I  am  sure  the 
glides  are  right  in  taking  people 
quickly.  The  height  is  not  so  grtat, 
in  itself:  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
reached  that  is  trying  to  look  back 
upon.  It  is  trying  to  some  heads  to 
sit  on  a  narrow  ledge,  and  see  a  daz- 
zling succession  of  such  ledges  for  200 
or  300  ft.  below ;  and  then  a  crowd  of 
diminutive  people  looking  up  to  see 
whether  one  is  coming  bobbing  down 
all  that  vast  staircase.  I  stopped  for 
a  few  seconds  2  or  3  times  at  good 
broad  comers  or  ledges.  When  I  left 
the  angle,  and  found  myself  ascending 
the  side,  the  chief  difficulty  was  over ; 
and  I  cannot  say  that  tlie  iaiigue  was 
at  all  formidable.  The  greater  pan 
of  one's  weight  is  lilted  by  the  Aralw 
at  each  arm ;  and  when  one  cornea  to 
a  4  ft.  step,  or  broken  ledge,  there  is  a 
third  Arab  behind.    When  we  arrived 
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at  a  scxrt  of  recess,  broken  in  the  angle,  j 
my  guides  sported  two  of  their  English 
Tvords,  crying  out,  *  Half  vfty '  with , 
great  glee.  The  last  half  was  easier 
than  the  first  I  felt,  what  proved  to 
he  true,  that  both  must  be  easier  than 
the  coming  down.** — H.  Mariineau, 

At  the  top  there  is  a  space  about 
30  ft.  square.  **I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised," says  the  writer  last  quoted, 
**  to  find  at  the  top,  besides  blocks  i 
standing  up  which  gave  us  some  shade, 
a  roomy  and  even  platform,  where  we 
might  sit  and  write,  and  gnze  abroad, ' 
and  enjoy  ourselves,  without  even  see- 
ing over  the  edge  unless  we  wished 
it."  The  view  from  the  summit  is  ex- 
tensive, and,  during  the  inundation, 
peculiarly  interesting  and  character- 
istic of  Egypt  The  canals  winding 
through  Sie  plain,  or  the  large  ex- 
panse of  water  when  the  Nile  is  at  its 
highest,  and  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  the 
citadel,  and  the  range  of  the  Moi^t- 
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tarn  hills  in  the  distance,  with  the 
quarries  of  Masarah,  whence  so  many 
of  the  blocks  used  for  buUding  the 
pyramids  were  taken,  are  interesting 
features  in  this  peculiar  landscape ; 
and  the  refreshing  appearance  of  the 
plain,  whether  covered  with  water  or 
with  its  green  vegetation,  are  striking 
contrasts  to  the  barren  desert  on  the 
W.  To  the  southward  are  the  pyra- 
mids of  Aboose^r,  Sa^rah,  and  i)as- 
hoor ;  to  the  northwflurd  the  heights  of 
Aboorottsh ;  and  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
N.  are  the  2  stone  bridges  built  by  the 
Arab  kings  of  Egypt,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  have  served  for  the  transport 
of  the  stones  from  the  pyramids  to 
Cairo. 

The  descent  is  generally  made  by 
the  same  way  as  the  ascent,  but  it  can 
be  made  down  the  S.W.  comer.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  high 
wind  is  destructive  of  any  enjoyment 
to  be  gained  by  an  ascent  of  the  py- 


— tM^^m^jM, 
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ramid,  aud  a  clear  day  is  necessary 
for  appreciating  the  view.  Before  mid- 
day is,  as  a  inile,  the  best  moment  for 
avoiding  the  wind  and  gaining  the 
view.  Sunrise  and  sunset  produce,  of 
course,  their  own  peculiar  elTects ;  but, 
unless  preparations  are  made  for  en- 
camping, they  involve  an  early  start 
and  a  late  return. 

Before  penetrating  to  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  it  will  be  well  to 
have  some  idea  of  those  internal  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  specimen  of  pyramidal  construc- 
tion, and  which  chiefly  constitute  its 
claim,  according  to  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
and  writers  who  hold  his  views,  to  bo 
considered  as  intended  for  some  higher 
purpose  than  that  of  holding  a  king's 
body.  As  has  been  said  in  the  re- 
marks on  pyramidal  structures  in  ge- 
neral, an  ordinary  pyramid  is  a  solid 
mass  of  stone,  erected  over  a  well  lead- 
ing to  a  sepulchral  chamber,  excavated 
in  Uie  solid  rock  which  forms  the 
platform  of  the  building.  This  cham- 
ber is  duly  in  its  place  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  (d),  and  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus and  Pliny,  though  their  state- 
ments that  a  communication  existed 
with  the  Nile,  by  means  of  which 
water  was  introduced,  so  as  to  inundate 
the  sepulchral  chambers,  appears  to  be 
inaccurate,  as  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber is  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  high  Nile  at  the  present  tune, 
and  must  have  been  still  more  so  in 
the  days  when  the  pyramid  was  built : 
moreover,  an  excavation,  36  ft.  in  depth, 
by  Col.  Howard  Vyse.(/),  sunk  dia- 
gonally in  the  sepulchral  chamber  (d), 
failed  to  reveal  any  signs  of  this  sub- 
terranean communication.  The  direct 
way  to  tills  chamber  is  by  a  passage 
306  ft.  long  (&),  leading  from  the 
main  entrance  of  the  pyramid,  and  it  is 
sapposed  that  if  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
aud  Pliny  were  ever  at  all  inside  the 
pyramid,  this  passage  and  well  were 
all  they  knew  of  its  interior. 

Of  the  entrance  itself  (a)  no  sign 
was  visible  in  the  smooth  and 
jMlished  surfJEU^  of  the  pyramid's 
Hides  OS  they  presented  themselves 
to  tho  travellers  of  those  days;  and 
oven  if,  which  is  not  at  all  certiiiu, 
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the  old  Egyptians  revealed  to  privi- 
leged strangers  the  secret  of  the  open- 
ing (Strabo  speaks  of  a  movable  stone), 
and  allowed  them  to  see  or  hear  of  the 
subterranean  chamber,  no  hint  wus 
g^ven  of  tliere  being  anything  else 
hidden  within  that  enormous  mass; 
nor  did  anything  in  that  long  passage 
suggest  to  the  most  inquisitive  eye  the 
possibility  of  other  passages  and  other 
chambers.  And  inviolable  the  secret 
remained  for  5000  years  or  so  till  the 
year  a.d.  820,  when,  according  to  Arab 
writers,  it  was  violently  brought  to  lisrht 
by  the  Caliph  £1  Mamoon,  son  of  Hu- 
roon  er  Baslieed.  Tradition,  and  the 
romancing  story-tellers  of  the  day,  de- 
clared that  the  pyramids  had  been 
built  by  "  Saurid  ebn  Salnook,  a  kiuu' 
of  Egypt,  who  lived  liefore  the  flcod." 
who  had  placed  in  them  all  kinds  of 
treasures,  including  a  ^  cock  made  (if 
precious  stones,"  and  "  a  quantity  of 
gold  coins  put  up  in  columns,  evcr>' 
piece  of  which  was  the  weight  of  1000 
dinars."  Incited  by  these  stories,  the 
caliph  ordered  the  engineers  of  the 
day  to  discover  the  entrance,  and  open 
the  pyramid.  In  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  deceive  those  who  should  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  tomb,  the  E<ryp- 
tians  had  placed  the  pa&sage  23*  ft. 
from  the  centre.  The  workmen  of  the 
caliph  commenced,  as  was  natural 
enough,  aud  as  the  Egyptians  fores^aw, 
in  the  centre  of  the  fiice,  and  with  iron, 
fire,  and  vinegar,  quarried  their  way 
through  the  solid  masonry.  The  la- 
bour must  have  been  excessive ;  but, 
says  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  from  who6i- 
graphic  account  we  will  now  borrow, 
**the  progress,  though  slow,  was  su 
persevering,  that  they  penetrated  at 
length  no  less  than  100  ft.  in  depth 
from  the  entrance.  After  that,  how- 
ever, they  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
tiie  hard  and  hitherto  fruitless  labour, 
and  to  remember  tales  of  an  old  king, 
who  had  found,  on  a  calculation,  that 
all  ti-.e  wealth  of  Egypt  in  his  time 
would  not  enable  him  to  destroy  one  of 
the  pyramids.  They  wero  almost  be- 
coming rebellious,  when  one  day,  in  the 
midst  of  their  murmnrings,  they  heanl 
a  groat  stone  full  in  a  hollow  passage 
within  no  more  than  a  few  feet  of  theui. 
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£iiergeiioally  they  poshed  on  after 
that ;  hammers,  and  fire,  and  yinegar 
boing  employed  again,  until  they 
reached  the  hollow  way,  *  exceeding 
dark,  dreadfol  to  look  at,  and  difficult 
to  pass,'  they  aaid  at  first,  where  the 
sound  had  oocurred.  A  large,  angolar- 
fittiog  stone  that  had  made  for  ages  a 
smooth  and  polislied  portion  of  the 
cc'iling  of  the  lonely  and  narrow  pas* 
sage,  undistinguishable  from  any  other 
part  of  its  course,  had  now  dropped  on 
the  floor  before  their  eyes,  and  reyealed 
that  there  was  at  that  point  a  passage 
beyond  and  above,  ascendiag  out  of 
this  descending  one.  But  that  ascend- 
ing passage  was  closed  by  a  granite 
portcullis  (^):  not  built  in  or  built  up, 
as  if  never  intended  to  be  entered,  but 
merely  left  portcullis  down:  a  port- 
cullis of  finished  workmanship,  and 
intended  to  be  raised  in  its  regular 
grooves  when  the  proper  time  and 
ri^ht  man  should  have  arrived.  Mean- 
while it  was  of  most  portentous  weight, 
and  the  crew  who  had  gal^ered  arout 
it  were  decidedly  not  tiie  right  men. 
Accordingly,  unable  to  lift  the  true 
gate,  they  broke  in  sideways  and  round 
about  through  the  smaller  masonry  (A), 
and  so  up  again  into  the  ascending 
passage  (t),  at  a  point  past  the  obstruc- 
tion. On  they  rushed,  that  lawless 
crowd,  thirsting  for  the  promised 
wealth.  Up  no  lees  than  100  ft.  of  the 
eteep  incline,  crouched  hands  and  knees 
and  chin  together,  through  a  passage  of 
royally-polished  marble,  but  only  14  in. 
in  height  or  breadth,  they  had  pain- 
fidly  to  crawl,  with  their  tcvches  burn- 
ing too.  Then  suddenly  they  emerge 
into  a  taU  gallery  (n)  in  front  of  them. 
On  the  level  another  low  passage  (l\ 
'  leading  to  an  inconsiderable  room  (m) ; 
on  the  rt.  a  black,  ominous-looking 
weirs  moutli  0')*'  ^^^  onwards  and 
above  them  a  continuation  of  the  glo- 
rious gallery  or  hall  leading  on  to  all 
the  treasures  of  the  earth.  Narrow, 
certainly,  was  the  way,  only  6  ft.  broad 
anywhere,  and  contracted  to  3  ft.  at 
the  floor,  but  rising  to  a  height  of  28  ft, 
almost  above  the  power  of  meir  smoky 
lights  to  illuminate,  and  of  polished 
glistening  marble-like  Cyclopean  stone 
throughout.    That  mnst  surely  be  the 
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high-road  to  fortune  and  wealth.  Up 
and  up  its  receding  floor-line,  osceud- 
ing  at  an  angle  of  26°,  they  had  to 
push  their  toilsome  way  for  150  ft. 
more;  then  an  obstructing  ledge  to 
climb  over,  then  a  low  doorway  in 
solid  granite  to  bow  below,  then  a 
hanging  portoullis  to  pass  under,  then 
anomer  doorway :  and  after  that  they 
leapt  without  further  let  or  hindrance 
at  once  into  the  grand  chamber  (j?), 
which  was  the  conclusion  of  every- 
thing :  the  chamber  to  which,  and  for 
which,  and  towards  which,  nccording 
to  every  subsequent  writer,  in  whatever 
other  theoretical  point  they  may  differ, 
the  whole  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
buUt" 

Access  was  thus  at  length  obtained 
to  the  place  of  the  wished-for  treasures, 
and  great  hopes  were  entertained,  say 
the  Arab  historians,  of  finding  a  rich 
reward  for  their  toil.  But  these  holies 
were  doomed  to  end  in  disappointment. 
The  chamber  indeed  was  **a  right 
noble  apartment  ...  of  polished  gra- 
nite throughout;  in  blocks  squared 
and  tnie,  and  so  large,  that  8  floors 
it,  8  roofs  it,  8  flags  the  ends,  and  16 
the  sides;'  and  all  put  together  with 
such  exquisite  skill,  that  the  jointe  are 
barely  discernible  to  the  closest  in- 
spection.*' But  all  there  was  in  it 
was  a  stone  chest  without  a  lid  (g). 
Clearly  the  pyramid  had  been  pre- 
viously entered  and  rifled,  and  the 
caliph  was  about  to  abandon  his  vain 
search,  when  the  people  began  to 
evioce  their  discontent  and  to  censure 
his  ill-placed  avidity.  To  check  their 
murmurs,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice. 
He  secretly  ordered  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  to  conveyed  to,  and  burie<l 
in,  the  innermost  part  of  the  excavated 
passage;  and  tlie  subsequent  disco- 
very of  the  supposed  trensure,  which 
was  found  to  be  about  equal  to  what 
had  been  expended,  satisfied  the  people 
and  the  caliph  gratified  his  own  curi- 
osity at  the  expense  of  their  labour, 
their  money,  and  their  unsuspecting 
credulity.  Abd-el-Hukm  says  that  a 
statue  resembling  a  man  was  found 
in  the  sarcophagus,  and  in  the  statue 
(mummy-case)  was  a  body,  with  a 
breastplate  of  gold  and  jewels,  bearing 
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characters  written  with  a  pen  which 
no  one  understood.  Others  mention 
an  emerald  vase  of  beautiful  work- 
manship. But  the  authority  of  Arab 
writers  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
body  of  the  king  was  really  deposited 
in  the  saroophagus.  Lord  Munster 
found  in  the  second  pyramid  the  bones 
of  an  ox,  which  he  lux)Uf>:ht  with  him 
to  England:  but  from  these  no  oon- 
flusioii  can  be  drawn,  as  they  may 
have  been  taken  into  it  after  it  was 
opened,  either  by  men  or  wild  beasts ; 
neither  of  whom  were  aware  how  much 
they  might  puzzle  future  antiquaries 
with  siieculations  about  the  bones  of 
Apis. 

That  both  the  pyramids  had  been 
opened  before  the  time  of  the  Arabs 
is  exceedingly  probable,  as  we  find 
the  Egyptians  themselves  had  in  many 
instances  plundered  the  tombs  of 
Thebes :  and  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
closed  again  is  consistent  with  expe- 
rience in  other  places.  Belzoni's  tomb 
liad  been  rifled  and  re-dosed,  and 
the  same  is  observed  in  many  Theban 
tombs,  when  discovered  by  modem 
excavators. 

The  forced  passage  of  the  Caliph 
could  once  be  followed  for  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  point  where  the  upper 
and  lower  passages  join ;  but  it  is  now 
filled  with  stones,  brought  from  the 
excavations  in  the  pyramid.  The  Ga^ 
liph's  workmen  in  the  course  of  their 
labours  cleared  the  real  passage  to 
its  mouth,  being  more  convenient 
for  their  ingress  and  egress  than  the 
rough  way  they  had  forced.  The  way 
thus  opened  by  £1  Mamoon  was  not 
again  closed,  and  people  continued  to 
go  in  and  out.  But  no  further  dis- 
coveries were  made  till  in  1763,  when 
Mr.  Davidson,  British  Consul  at  Al- 
giers, discovered  another  room  over  the 
King  s  Chamber.  This  was  followed  in 
1839  by  Col.  Howard  Vyse*s  discovery 
of  four  other  chambers,  one  above 
another  over  Davidson's  chamber  (r), 
which  he  called  rc-jpeclively  Welling- 
ton's (•),  Nelson's  (0,  Lady  Arbuth- 
not*s  (tt),  and  Campbeirs  chamber  (v). 
No  more  hollow  spaces  have  since 
been   disooveied,   though   many  ex- 


plorers, convinced  that  the  hollow 
portion  of  the  pjrramid  was  greatly 
out  of  proportion  to  its  solid  substance, 
have  restlessly  tried  in  every  direction 
ID  the  hope  of  finding  something. 

Having  now  some  general  idea  of 
the  inside  of  the  Great«Pyramid  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  north  side  on  which  the  entrance 
is  situated,  and  mount  the  heap  of 
rubbish  and  stones  that  have  accumu- 
lated below  the  opening.  Getting  in- 
side the  pyramid  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
operation,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
pierhaps  more  fatiguing  than  going  to 
the  top ;  the  close  air,  the  scrambling, 
and  the  dust  all  contribute  to  make  it 
disagreeable.  Nervous  ladies  had  cer- 
tainly better  not  attempt  it.  Misa 
Martineau  says :  **  To  the  tranquil 
the  inside  of  the  pyramid  is  sufficiently 
airy  and  cool  for  the  need  of  the  hour. 
But  it  is  a  dreadful  place  in  which  to 
be  seized  with  a  panic,  and  no  woman 
should  go  who  cannot  trust  herself  to 
put  down  panic  by  reason.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
oneself:  no  danger  of  bad  fialls,  or  of 
going  astray,  or  of  being  stifled.  The 
passages  are  slippery :  but  there  are 
plenty  of  notches;  and  a  fidl  could 
hardly  be  dangerous  —  unless  at  one 
place — th(^  entrance  upon  the  passage 
to  Uie  King's  Chamber  .  .  .  The  one 
danger  is  from  the  impression  upon 
the  senses  of  the  solidity  and  vastness 
of  the  stone  structure  in  such  dark- 
ness." Nails  in  the  shoes  are  as  bod 
for  going  inside  the  pyramid  as  they 
are  good  for  going  up  it :  slippen  give 
the  best  foothold  in  the  slippery  parts. 
As  has  been  advised  in  the  Preli- 
minary Remarks,  magnesium  wix« 
should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  King's  Chamber  to  advan- 
tage, and  each  person  would  do  well 
to  have  a  candle  to  themselvea,  and 
matches  in  their  pocket :  there  will  be 
plenty  of  candidates  for  carrying  water, 
out  no  more  Arabs  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  should  be  allowed  to  enter, 
as  they  only  add  to  the  dust  and  heat, 
and  seem  to  think  that  the  more  noise 
they  make  the  greater  will  be  the  im- 
pression of  awe  made  on  the  mind  of 
I  the  visitor. 
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The  entrance  (a)  Ib,  a8  has  been 
said,  like  that  of  all  other  pyramids, 
on  the  northern  &ce,  about  23  ft  from 
the  true  centre,  and  45  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Over  it  is  a  block  of  immense 
size,  on  which  are  foar  other  large 
bloc^a,  resting  against  each  other,  so 
ad  to  form  a  pent-itx>f  arch,  and  so  serv- 
ing to  take  off  the  superincumbent 
weig^fat  from  the  roof  of  the  passage. 
The  position  of  tlie  stones  in  the  bc^y 
rif  the  pyramid  is  horizontal,  but  at 
the  entrance  they  follow  the  indina^ 
tion  of  the  passage,  which  is  an  angle 
of  26^  41'.  This  possage  (/>)  is  3  ft. 
5  in.  high  and  3  ft.  11  in.  wide,  and  is 
roofed  with  well-wrought  and  closely 
fitted  stones.  This  passage  continues 
in  the  same  incline  for  320  ft.,  and 
with  such  exactness  that  the  ^y  is 
visible  from  the  fsirther  end.  It  then 
ruiua,  with  somewhat  smaller  dimen- 
sioDS,  for  27  ft.  farther  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  ends  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  (d),  already  spoken  of  as  the 
sepulchral  chamber  common  to  all 
pyramids.  TJiis  chamber  is  46  ft.  long, 
27  ft.  broad,  and  11  ft.  6  in.  high,  and 
the  roof  of  it  is  more  than  90  ?t.  from 
the  base  of  the  pyramid.  It  has  been 
left  in  a  rough  and  unfinished  state. 
Into  here,  if  anywhere,  must  have 
iiowed  the  water  of  the  Nile  through 
the  canal  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  though  Ck)l.  H.  Vyse  excavated 
36  ft.  down,  he  discoveI^Bd  no  signs  of* 
it.  From  the  8.  side  of  the  chamber 
isfiuee  a  narrow  passage  53  ft.  long, 
ending  abruptly  in  nothing. 

All  this,  however,  is  seldom  seen  by 
the  ordinary  visitor.  We  return  to  join 
him  at  a  point  in  the  descending  pass- 
age 63  ft.  from  the  entrance.  Here  is 
seen  the  end  of  a  granite  block  (^),  once 
carefully  connected  by  a  triangular 
piece  of  stone  fitting  into  the  roof  of 
the  possage,  and  secured  in  that  po- 
sition by  an  iron  cramp  on  either  side. 
It  was  probably  the  falling  of  this 
stone  which  revealed  to  the  workmen 
of  £1  Mamoon  the  existence  of  the 
entrance  passage.  But  as  they  were 
unable  to  remove  the  granite  block  it 
had  concealed,  this  blmk  still  remains 
in  ita  original  place ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  and  pass  above  it,  you  turn  to 
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the  right  by  the  forced  passage  (^) 
that  these  workmen  made,  and  after 
climbing  a  few  rough  steps  find  your- 
self at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
block,  and  in  another  passage  (i),  the 
entrance  to  which  this  block  had 
sealed.  This  upper  passage  continues 
ascending  at  nearly  the  sume  angle  as 
the  lower  one  for  125  ft.,  until  what  is 
called  the  Great  Gallery  (»)  is  reached. 

At  this  point  a  horizontal  passage 
(J)  branches  ofi^  110  ft  long,  leading 
to  what  is  called  the  Qaeen's  Cham- 
ber (m).  Near  the  end  of  this  passage, 
not  far  from  the  chamber,  there  is  the 
descent  of  a  step,  after  which  the  pas- 
sage becomes  higher.  The  Queen's 
Chamber  is  18  ft.  9  in.  long,  17  ft. 
broad,  and  20  ft.  high  in  the  centre. 
It  is  roofed  with  blc^s  of  stone  rest- 
ing against  one  another,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  pent-house,  like  those  over  the 
entrance  of  the  pyramid ;  and  in  order 
to  give  them  strength  they  have  been 
carried  a  long  way  into  tlie  masonry. 
The  stones  in  the  side-walls  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  together,  so  that  the 
joints  can  scarcely  be  traced ;  and  an 
incrustntion  of  salt  has  tended  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  On  the  E. 
side,  a  short  way  from  the  door,  is  a 
sort  of  niche  or  recess,  built  with 
stones  projecting  one  beyond  the  other. 
The  object  of  this  niche  is  not  known ; 
the  Arabs,  probably  in  the  hope  of 
finding  treasure,  have  broken  into  the 
masonry  at  the  back  for  some  distance. 
An  excavation  in  the  floor  by  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  revealed  no  signs  of  a  se- 
pulchral pit.  This  chamber  is  67  ft. 
above  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  407  ft. 
below  the  original  summit,  and  71  ft. 
below  the  King's  Cliamber.  Accord- 
ing to  Col.  H.  Vyae,  Sir  G.  Wilkmson, 
and  others,  it  stands  immediately  under 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 

Hetuming  to  me  commencement  of 
the  horizontel  passage,  immediately  on 
the  right  of  the  Great  Gallerv,  is  the 
mouth  of  an  opening,  commonly  called 
the  well  ( j,  k).  It  is  a  passage  partly 
vertical,  partly  slanting  and  irregular, 
which  leads  down  into  the  descending 
passage  from  tiie  entrance  to  the  sub- 
terranean cavern.    It  is  191  ft.  deep, 
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and  2  ft  4  in.  square.  This  well  is  cut 
throngh  tho  masonry,  which  evidently 
proves  that  it  waa  an  afterthought,  and 
was  prohably  made  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  means  of  communication 
after  the  closing  of  the  upper  passage 
with  the  block  of  granite  above  men- 
tioned. The  workmen  having  by  it 
reached  tlie  lower  passage  could  ascend 
to  the  entrance.  The  Great  Gallery 
continues  to  ascend  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  passage  of  which  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation. It  is  151  ft.  long,  28  ft. 
high,  and  nearly  7  ft.  wide,  but  this 
width  is  reduced  one-half  by  a  stone 
ramp  on  each  side  20  in.  wide  and 
2  ft.  high.  Notches  are  cut  in  the 
floor  at  intervals,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  some  connexion  with  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  sarcophagus  in 
the  King's  Chamber  was  raised ;  as  it 
is  they  serve  as  welcome  footholds  on 
the  slippery  surface  of  the  smooth  and 
polished  stone.  There  are  8  courses 
of  stone  in  the  side  walls,  which  pro- 
ject one  over  the  other,  so  giving  the 
gallery  the  appearance  of  being  arched. 
At  the  end  of  the  Great  Gallery  is  an 
ascending  step  into  a  vestibule  (o),  for- 
merly closed  according  to  some  authors 
with  4  granite  portcullises,  sliding  in 
grooves  of  the  same  stone,  which  con- 
ooaleil  and  stopped  the  entrance  to 
anything  beyond.  On  the  other  side 
of  these,  one  of  whicli  remains  in  its 
original  position,  is  a  short  passage 
leading  into  the  King^s  Chamber  (/>). 
This,  the  principal  apartment  of  tho 
pyramid,  is  34  ft.  3  in.  long,  17  ft.  1  in. 
brood,  and  19  ft.  1  in.  high.  The 
floor  is  138  ft.  from  the  base  of  the 
])yramid,  and  its  position  is  not  exactly 
under  the  apex,  but  a  little  southward 
and  eastward  of  the  vertical  line.  The 
roof  is  flat,  and  formed  of  simple  blocks  j 
of  gianitc,  resting  on  the  side-walls, ' 
whicli  are  built  of  the  same  materials ; ; 
and  so  trulv  and  beautifully  ai-e  these  : 
blocks  fitted  togethoj*  that  the  edge  of  I 
a  penknife  could  not  be  inserted  be-  | 
tween  them.  At  the  upper  end,  placed 
N.  and  S.,  is  the  sarcophagus  (q\  of , 
red  granite  or  porphyry  like  the  blocks  : 
•*  the  only  and  one  thing,"  says  Sandys, , 
*'  which  this  huge  mass  oontained 
within  its  darksome  entrails."   It  is ! 


without  a  lid,  and  totally  devoid  of 
hieroglyphics  or  any  ornamental  carv- 
ing. The  measurements  given  of  it  by 
different  authors  are  various.  Taking 
those  of  Col.  Howard  Vyse,  we  find  * 
the  length  of  the  exterior  given  as 
905  in.,  the  breadth  39  in.,  and  the 
height  41  in.;  tho  length  of  tho  in- 
terior 78  in.,  the  breadth  26*5  in.,  and 
the  height  34-5  in.  On  being  struck, 
it  emits  a  very  fine  sound,  as  of  a 
deep-toned  bell;  bnt  the  foolishness 
of  travellers  in  endeavouring  to  verify 
this  assertion,  and  also  to  carry  oif 
pieces  of  the  stone,  will  end  in  re- 
ducing it  to  a  mere  fragment  It 
is  such  a  bad  example,  too,  for  tl^c 
Arabs,  who  want  no  encouragement  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. The  object  of  this  stone  chest, 
in  which  most  Egyptologists  agree  to 
sec  nothing  but  a  simple  sarcophagud. 
is  the  subject  of  much  ingenious  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  a  few,  of  whobe 
views  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  exi)onent.  He  sei  s 
in  the  "  coffer,"  as  he  calls  it,  a  stand- 
ard measure  of  capacity  and  weight 
for  all  ages.  His  views,  which  are 
curious  if  not  conclusive,  on  this  and 
the  pyramids  generally,  will  be  fount! 
at  length  in  his  book,  *  Our  Inherit- 
ance in  the  Great  Pyramid.'  In  the 
side  walls  of  the  king's  chamber  are 
small  holes  or  tubes,  the  use  of  which 
perplexed  every  one  until  Colond 
Howard  Vyse  ascertained  their  real 
use,  as  tubes  to  conduct  air  into  tho 
interior  of  the  pyramid.  One  is  on  the 
N.,  and  the  other  on  tho  S.  side  of  tlie 
chamber,  about  3  ft.  from  the  floor. 

Over  the  king*s  chamber  is  another 
room  (r),  or  rather  entresol,  which,  like 
those  above  it,  was  evidently  intendftl 
to  protect  the  roof  of  that  chamber 
from  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of 
masonry  above.  The  ascent  to  it  was 
by  means  of  small  holes  cut  into  th>^ 
wall  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  grt*at 
gallery,  at  tho  top  of  which  was  the 
entrance  of  a  narrow  passage  leading 
into  it.  This  room  is  not  more  than 
3  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  the  floor,  which 
is  tho  upper  side  of  the  stones  forming 
the  roof  §|i,|l|jB  chamber  below,  is  very 
uneven.     Its   roof    also  consists  vi 
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^^rranito  blcxsks,  like  tliat  of  the  king's 
chamber,  and  serves  as  the  floor  of 
another  entresol  (<) ;  above  which  are 
three  other  similar  low  rooms  (/,  ti,  v,) 
the  uppermost  of  which  has  a  pent- 
roof,  made  of  blocks  placed  against 
each  other,  like  those  of  the  queen's 
chamber,  and  over  the  entrance  of  the 
]>yramid. 

On  the  stones,  in  the  uppermost 
chamber,  were  found  some  hierogly- 
phics, pointed  in  red  ochre,  presenting, 
besides  the  quarry  marks  of  the  work- 
men, the  oval  of  King  Shoofoo 
(Cheops).  In  the  chamber  below  the 
upper  one  is  another  royal  oval  (a), 
which  may  be  a  variation  of 
the  first,  but  which  by  some 
has  been  taken  to  be  that 
of  another  king,  Noo  Shoo- 
foo, and  the  argument 
drawn  from  this  is  that 
the  two  were  brothers,  and 
shared  the  throne,  and  that 
the  so-called  queen's  cham- 
}ier  was  for  one,  and  the  king's  cham- 
ber for  the  other.  Their  names  are 
found  together  in  an  adjacent  tomb. 

It  may  s^em  remarkable  that,  while 
the  roofs  of  these  chambers  are  smooth 
and  even,  the  floors  are  left  rough,  the 
inequalities  of  the  stones  in  some 
places  being  of  several  feet ;  but  this 
only  shows  that  they  were  not  intended 
for  any  use  beyond  that  of  relieving 
the  king's  chamber  from  the  superin- 
cumbent weight.  Towards  the  ends 
of  the  blocks  in  the  floor  of  the  upper- 
moet  room  are  small  square  holes,  the 
fibject  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. They  are  probably  connected 
with  their  transport  from  the  quarry, 
or  their  elevation  to  their  present  posi- 
tion. 

These  chambers  are  seldom  visited, 
tlie  ascent  without  a  ladder  being 
extremely  diflicult :  nor  is  tlu^re  any- 
thing to  make  it  worth  the  ordinary 
traveller's  while.  He  will  probably 
have  had  quite  enough  scrambling  and 
crawling  by  the  time  he  reaches  the 
kin  g'schamber,  and  may  think  the  sight 
r>f  that  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  exer- 
tions. **  There  is  nothing  else  like  it," 
Hays  Hiss  Martineau,  **  no  catacomb  or 
cavern  in  the  world ;  there  never  was, 
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and  surely  there  never  will  bu  .  .  . 
the  symmetry  and  flnisli  so  deepen  Die 
gloom  as  to  make  (it)  seem  like  a  iit 
prison-house  for  fallen  angels."  And 
very  like  fallen  angels  one  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  the  attendant  Arabs 
as  they  shout,  and  hollow,  and  scream 
in  the  almost  black-darkness.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  of  a  task 
accomplished,  that  the  entrance  and 
daylight  are  once  more  reached.  Care 
should  be  taken  on  coming  out,  if  it  is 
evening,  or  the  wind  is  cool,  to  have 
some  warm  covering  to  put  on. 

The  Second  Pyramid,  Herodotus 
writes  thusof  tin's  pyramid, which  stands 
aboat  500  ft.  to  the  8.W.  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  :—'*  Cheops,  having  reigned 
50  years,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  (^phren,  who  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor.  Among 
I  other  monuments  he  also  built  a  pym- 
I  mid,  but  much  less  in  size  than  that 
'  of  Cheops.  I  measured  them  both. 
I  It  has  neither  underground  chambers, 
nor  any  canal  flowing  into  it  from  the 
Nile,  like  the  other,  where  the  tomb  of 
its  founder  is  placed  in  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  water.  The  lowest  tier 
of  this  pyramid  is  of  Ethiopian  stono 
of  various  colours  (granite).  It  is  40 
ft.  smaller  tlian  its  neighbour.  Both 
are  built  on  tlie  same  hill,  which  is 
about  100  ft.  high."  Diodorus  has  the 
following:  "On  the  death  of  this 
king,  his  brother  Cepherii  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  reigned  5G  years. 
Some  say  he  was  his  son,  by  name 
Ohabry'is,  and  not  his  brother.  All, 
however,  ap^reo  that  0!i  his  accession, 
wishing  to  emulate  his  predecessor,  he 
built  the  second  pyramid,  similar  to 
the  other  in  its  style  of  building,  but 
far  inferior  in  size,  each  face  being 
only  one  stade  in  length  at  its  base. 
On  the  larger  one  is  inscribed  the  sum 
spent  in  herbs  and  esculent  roots  for 
the  workmen,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  1600  talents.  The  smaller  one  has 
no  inscription,  but  on  one  side  steps 
are  cut  to  ascend  it." 

The  Cephren  of  Herodotus  is  now 
considered  to  be  the  Shafra  of  the 
monuments ;  his  name  is  not  found  on 
any  stone   in   this   pyramid,  but  it 
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occurs  in  many  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  magnificent  statue 
of  ]iim,  found  nvith  eight  other 
smaller  ones  by  M.  Mariette  in  the 
}(ranite  and  alabaster  temple  near 
the  Sphinx,  proves  the  high  state  of 
civilisation  at  which  the  Egyptians 
hnd  already  arrived ;  wliile  the  hiero- 
glyphics it  bears  are  a  sntficient  proof, 
were  any  further  needed,  that  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids  were  acquain- 
ted with  the  art  of  writing.  According 


to  the  Tablets  of  Abydos  and  SaV\p&rah, 
Shafra  was  not  the  immediate  enc- 
cessor  of  Shoofoo,  one  King  Batetfe, 
whose  Te'ifca.  was  probably  of  short 
duration,  intervening. 

The  size  of  this  pyramid  is  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  the  fact  of  its  standing  on  higher 
ground  gives  it  the  appearance,  when 
been  from  certain  positions,  of  greater 
height.  The  foUowins:  are  tlie  dimen- 
sions given  respectively  by 


Former  length  of  base  .... 
Present  length  of  base  .... 

Former  height 

lYcsent  height 

Former  area 11  ac.  1  rd.  3R  ps. 

Present  area 10  ac  3  nls.  30  ps. 


Cou  K.  Vtbk. 

.Sir  G.  WiLKCieox. 

107  ft.  9  In. 

690  ft.  9  In. 

690  ft 

454  ft.  3  In. 

463  ft. 

447  ft.  6  In. 

446  ft.  9  In. 

The  number  of  granite  blocks  lying 
aliont  prove  the  correctness  of  Hero- 
dotus's  assertion  that  the  lowest  tier 
was  of  '*  variegated  Ethiopic  stone"  on 
the  outside.  The  remainder  was  built, 
like  the  Great  Pyramid,  partly  of  the 
numraulite  rock  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  partly  of  stone  from  the 
otiier  side  of  the  river ;  but  the  stones 
have  been  less  carefully  selected,  and 
the  spaces  in  some  parts  of  the  interior 
appear  to  have  been  filled  in  with 
rubble.  Like  the  Great  Pyramid,  this 
one  also  formerly  presented  a  smooth 
and  polished  surface.  Some  of  the 
casing,  indeed,  still  remains  for  about 
130  or  150  ft.  from  the  top.  Except 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  tMs 
casing,  there  is  no  object  in  mounting 
to  the  summit,  and  the  ascent  is  rather 
difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous,  as  the 
casing  considerably  projects  beyond 
and  overhangs  the  part  below.  In  the 
smooth  part  there  are  holes  cut  to 
serve  as  steps.  It  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment with  some  travellers,  when  at  the 
top  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  to  give  an 
Arab  a  small  hackslieesh  to  run  to  the 
bottom,  then  across  the  intervening 
ground,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Second  Pyramid,  over  the  smooth 
space,  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  ancient 
writers,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Busiris  were  wont  to  practise 
the  .same  feat  for  a  similar  considera- 
tion. 


This  pyramid  has  two  entrances,  one 
at  about  the  same  relative  height  as 
that  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  the 
other  in  the  pavement  at  the  base. 
Both  descend  at  the  same  angle  for 
over  100  ft.  At  this  point  they  are 
closed  by  a  granite  portcullis.  The 
lower  one  then  becomes  horizontal, 
and  passes  over  an  excavated  chamber 
34  ft.  long  10  ft.  broHd,  and  8  ft  high. 
Soon  after  it  begins  to  ascend,  and 
joins  the  upper  passage,  which  beyond 
the  portculliB  also  becomes  horizontal, 
and  proceeding  on  ends  in  a  chamber 
46  ft.  long,  16  ft.  broad,  and  22  ft 
high,  called  after  the  name  of  its  re- 
discoverer,  Belzoni's  Chamber.  He  re- 
opened this  pyramid  in  1816.  In  Uie 
chamber  is  a  sarcophagi  of  re<l 
granite  sunk  in  the  floor,  rather  larger 
than  that  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
like  it,  without  sculpture  or  hiero- 
glyphics. It  contained,  when  found 
by  Belzoni,  the  bones  of  an  ox.  From 
an  Arabic  inscription  in  this  chamber, 
it  appeared  that  the  pyramid  had  been 
alr^y  opened  either  by  Sultan  AH 
Mohammed  or  Sultan  el  Azeez  0th- 
man,  translators  differing  in  their 
versions. 

An  area  sunk  in  the  rock  runs  ronnd 
its  northern  and  western  face,  parallel 
with  the  pyramid,  distant  from  it  on 
the  N.  200,  and  on  the  W.  100  ft. 
The  object  of  thus  cutting  away  the 
rock  was  to  level  the  ground  for  th*' 
l>a8e  of  the  pyramid,  the  hill  in  tliis 
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part  having  a  slight  fall  towards  the 
E.  and  S. ;  which  is  very  evident  from 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  scarped  rook 
being  of  great  height,  32  ft.  6  in.,  and 
gradually  decreasing  to  its  southern 
and  eastern  extremities.  In  the  level 
surface  below  this  comer  the  rock  has 
been  cut  into  squares,  measuring  about 
9  fL  each  way,  similar  to  those  at 
Tehneh  near  Minieh;  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  blocks  were 
taken  out  to  form  this  hollow  space, 
and  to  contribute  at  the  same  time 
their  small  share  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramid.  On  the  face 
of  the  rock  on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  are 
two  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics.  One 
contains  the  name  of  Barneses  the 
Great,  and  of  an  individual  who  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  certain 
functionaries  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  the  king,  and  officiating  at  Heliopo- 
lis.  The  inscription  is  in  intaglio,  and 
of  much  more  modem  style  than  the 
hieroglyphics  in  the  neighbouring 
tombs;  which  would  suffice  to  show, 
if  other  evidence  were  wantiug,  how 
much  older  the  latter,  and  consequently 
the  pyramids  themselves,  are  than  this 
king. 

About  270  ft.  to  the  E.  of  this 
pyramid  are  the  ruins  of  a  building 
(C),  which  was  probably  the  temple 
dedicated  to  king  Cephren,  here  wor- 
shipped in  front  of  his  tomb  as  a  god. 

g.  The  Third  Pyramid,  The  story 
of  this  pyramid  is  variously  told. 

*•  After  Cephren,"  says  Herodotus, 
""Mycerinus,  tlie  son  of  Cheops,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  priests, 
discended  the  throne.  He  also  built  a 
pyramid,  much  less  than  his  father's, 
Eeing  20  ft.  smaller.  It  is  square: 
«ach  of  its  sides  is  3  plethra  long ;  and 
it  is  made  half-way  up  of  Etiiiopian 
(granite)  stone.  There  are  some 
tTroeks,**  he  says,  ^  who  ascribe  it  to 
the  courtesan  Bhodopis,  but  they  are 
B  error,  and  do  not  appear  to  know 
mho  she  was,  or  surely  they  would  not 
:Aave  attributed  to  her  the  building  of 
»  pyramid,  which  must  have  cost 
;liGusands  and  thousands  of  talents. 
Besides,  Rhodopis  did  not  live  in  the 
;iuio  of  Mycerinus,  but  of  Amosis, 
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many  years  after  the  kings  who  built 
these  monimients." 

The  account  of  Diodorus  is  some- 
what similar :  "  After  them  (Chembis 
and  Cephren)  came  Mycerinus,  or,  a.s 
some  cadi  him,  Mecherinus,  the  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  great  pyramid.  Ho 
built  the  third,  but  died  previoue  to  tin 
completion,  Each  side  was  made  3 
pleUira  long  at  the  base,  with  (a  casing 
of)  black  stone,  similar  to  that  called 
Thebaic,  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  tier, 
the  rest  being  completed  with  stone  of 
the  same  quidity  as  the  other  pyramids. 
Though  inferior  in  size  to  the  others, 
it  is  superior  in  its  style  of  building 
and  the  quality  of  the  stone.  On  tho 
N.  side  18  inscribed  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Mycerinus.  Some  think  it 
was  erected  as  a  tomb  for  Rhodopis  by 
certain  monarchs  who  had  loved  her." 

Strabo  repeats,  with  variations,  the 
fable  rejected  by  Herodotus: — **At 
some  distance,  on  a  more  elevated  part 
of  the  hill  is  the  third,  smaller  than 
the  other  two,  but  built  in  a  more 
costly  manner.  From  the  base  to  about 
the  middle  it  is  of  black  stone,  of  which 
tbey  make  mortars,  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia ;  and  this  being 
hard  and  difficult  to  work  rendered  its 
oonstmction  more  expensive.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  courtesan, 
built  by  her  lovers,  whom  Sappho  the 
poetess  calls  Doricha,  the  friend  of  her 
brother  Charaxus,  at  the  time  that  he 
traded  in  wine  to  Naucratis.  Others 
call  her  Rhodope,  and  relate  a  story 
that,  when  she  was  bathing,  an  eagle 
carried  off  one  of  her  sandals,  and, 
having  flown  with  it  to  Memphis,  let 
it  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  king  as  he  sat 
in  judgment.  Struck  by  this  singular 
occurrence  and  the  beauty  of  the 
sandal,  the  king  sent  to  every  part  of 
the  country  to  inquire  for  its  owner, 
and,  having  found  her  at  Naucratis, 
he  made  her  his  queen,  and  buried  her 
at  her  death  in  this  sepulchre." 

Pliny  says,  *•  The  third  pyramid  is 
less  than  the  other  two,  but  much  more 
elegant,  being  of  Ethiopian  stone,  and 
measures  3t>3  ft.  between  the  comers.'* 
Manetho,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Africanus,  says  that  it  was  built  bv 
Nitocris,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  sixth 
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clyuRHty.    The  qucstiou  as  to  who  was  i 
the  foimder  of  this  pyramid  is   oon- 

sidcrcd    to    have  I 

been  settled  by  | 
the  discovery,  bv 
Col.  H.  Vyse.  ofa 
wooden  mummy  case,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  oval  of  King 
Menkeni,  or  Menkeoora  (a),  the  Men- 


cheres  of  Manetho.  As,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  its  liaving  been 
enlarged,  it  is  not  impossible  that  tb** 
addition  to  its  size  may  have  been 
made  by  Nitocris. 

The  dimensions  of  this  pyramid  an* 
much  less  than  those  of  tlie  tw<> 
others. 


Col.  H.  Vvse.  Sin  G.  WiLKvattos. 

Former  baae 364  ft  6  in. 

Present  base 333  ft 

Former  height 208  ft. 

Present  height 203  ft                           203  ft  7  in. 

Extent  of  area 2  nc.  3  rda.  21  ps. 

Angle  of  casing 51* 


The  casing  of  graniti3  mentioned  by 
all  writers,  still  covers  it  to  a  height 
of  36  ft.  9  in,  on  the  W.  side,  and  25 
ft.  10  in.  on  the  N.  From  the  colour  of 
the  granite,  this  p3rramid  has  been 
called  by  Arabwriters  the  Red  Pyramid. 
The  stones  of  the  casing  have  bevelled 
edges ;  a  style  of  masonry  common  in 
Syria,  Greece,  and  Home;  but  round 
the  entrance  their  surfaces  are  smooth, 
and  of  a  lower  level  than  the  rest,  as  if 
something  had  been  let  into  tliat  de- 
pressed part.  Here  perhaps  were  the 
hieroglyphics  containing  the  name  of 
Mycerinus,  mentioned  by  Diodorus. 

This  pyramid  shows  the  mode,  al- 
ready explained,  of  constructing  these 
monuments  (not  perceived  in  any  of 
the  other  two),  in  almost  perpendicular 
degrees  or  stories,  to  which  a  sloping 
face  has  been  afterwards  added.  For 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  Dr.  Lepsius 
and  Mr.  Wild,  and  doubtless  with  rea- 
son, that  all  the  pyramids  were  built  in 
this  manner,  ancithat  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  ^'that  they  finished  them 
from  tiie  top,"  is  explained  by  their 
first  filling  up  the  triangular  spaces  of 
the  uppermost  degree.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  at  the  pyramids,  as  in  other 
Egyptian  buildings,  the  stones  were 
])ut  up  rough  and  afterwanls  smoothed 
oif  to  a  level  surface. 

With  the  exception  of  a  statement 
by  Edreesee  writing  in  1250  a.d.,  to 
the  effect  that  ^'  the  Red  Pyramid  had 
been  opened  a  few  years  before,"  no 
tradition  existed  of  any  attempt  to 
open  this  pyramid,  nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  an  entrance.    One  or  two  un- 


successful efforts  to  force  on  opening 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  but  'they  only  resulted  in 
making  a  hole  in  the  north  face  and 
throwing  down  numerous  stones,  which 
encumbered  the  spot  where  the  real  en- 
trance was.  The  right  entrance  was 
successfully  discovered  by  Oviglia, 
and  the  operations  begun  by  bim  were 
concluded  by  Col.  H.  Vyse,  who  found 
that,  like  the  others,  this  pyramid  hatl 
been  already  opened  and  iified.  The 
entrance  as  usual  is  on  tho  north  side, 
about  13  ft.  from  the  base.  Theuce 
a  passage  descends  at  on  angle  of  26' 
2'.  It  is  104  ft.  long,  28  of  which  are 
lined  with  granite.  At  the  end  i> 
a  vestibule  with  sculptured  panels, 
beyond  which  are  granite  portculli^is^ 
A  horizontal  passage  now  leads  to  a 
chamber  46  ft.  long  and  12  broad, 
nearly  under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 
In  the  floor  is  a  depression,  perhaps 
meant  for  a  sarcophagus,  but  no  sigiu: 
of  one  was  found,  except  some  fragment^ 
of  granite.  From  this  chamber,  another 
passage,  entered  from  the  floor,  dt^ 
soends  into  a  second  sepulchral  cfaambt^ 
lined  with  granite,  in  which  was  fouwl 
a  basalt  sarcophagus,  without  inscri]- 
tions,  but  sculptured  in  compartment  <. 
Its  broken  lid  was  found  in  the  incUut  1 
passage,  and  also  a  body,  now  in  tLi 
British  Museum;  the  mummy  case, 
mentioned  before,  was  found  m  tb- 
'  first  chamber.  The  sarcophagus  was 
I  got  out,  and  sent^to  England,  but  th-- 
!  vessel  carr>'ing  it  foundered  at  a-a. 
I  There  is  another  chamber  again  below 
I  this,  in  which  are  niches,  meant  pn»K 


ably  for  the  reception  of  mnxnmies. 
Betuming  to  the  chamber  first  reached, 
another  passage  is  seen  near  the  top  of 
the  nortn  side,  which  leads  upwards 
towards  the  exterior,  bnt  ends  abruptly 
after  about  50  ft.  It  is  conjectured 
that  this  was  the  entrance  passage  to 
the  original  pyramid;  but  that,  when 
the  pyramid  was  enlarged,  this  entrance 
was  blocked  up  by  the  added  masonry, 
and  the  new  entrance  and  passage 
made  probably  from  within,  out- 
wards. 

The  site  on  which  this  pyramid 
stands  has  been  made  level  by  raising 
on  the  eastern  side  a  substructure,  10 
ft  in  height,  composed  of  two  tiers  of 
immense  blocks. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Pyra^ 
mid,  a  ruined  temple  (y)  stands  about 
40  ft  from  the  E.  face  of  this  one,  in- 
tended for  the  worship  of  the  deified 
royal  occupant  of  the  tomb.  From  it 
leads  a  part  of  the  causeway  (l)  for 
bringing  atones  to  the  Third  Pyra- 
mid. 

^closing  this  group  of  monuments, 
and  the  3  small  pyramids  mentioned 
below,  ia  an  enclosure  (w)  about  1200 
ft  square,  formed  of  rough  stones 
heaped  on  each  other  in  the  form  of  a 
low  rude  walL  Similar  heaps  of  stones 
cx»ur  in  parallel  rows  to  the  northward 
of  it,  bounded  by  others  which  run 
parallel  to  the  western  face  of  the 
second  pyramid. 

h.  Other  8mdU  Pyramids, 

To  the  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are 
3  small  ones,  built  in  degrees  or  stages. 
The  centre  one  (d)  is  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  erected  by  the 
daughter  of  Cheops,  of  whom  he  re- 
lates a  ridiculous  story,  only  surpassed 
in  improbability  by  another  he  tells 
of  the  daughter  of  Rhampsinitus.  It 
is  122  ft.  square,  which  is  less  than 
the  measurement  given  by  the  histor- 
ian of  1^  plethrum,  or  about  150  ft.; 
but  this  difference  ulay  be  accounted 
for  by  its  ruined  condition.  All  these 
have  descending  passages  leading  to  a 
subterranean  chamber,  but  nothing  has 
ever  been  found  in  any  of  them. 

Three  somewhat  smaller  pyramids 
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(t),  again,  stand  to  the  8.  of  the  Third 
Pyramid.  They  also  each  have  a  pas- 
sage leading  to  a  chamber ;  and  in  the 
centre  one  is  the  name  of  the  king 
Mencheres  (or  Mycerinus),  painted  on 
a  stone  in  the  roof  of  its  chamber,  the 
some  that  occurs  on  the  wooden  oofSLn 
of  the  Third  Pyramid,  The  roof  is  flat, 
and  above  it  is  a  space  or  entresol,  as 
in  the  great  pyramid,  to  protect  it  from 
the  pressure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
building.  In  the  chamber  is  a  sarco- 
phagus of  granite,  without  hierogly- 
phics or  sculpture  of  any  kind.  The 
Jid  had  been  forced  open  before  it  was 
found  by  CJolonel  Vyse,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  ingenious  contrivance  by 
which  it  was  fastened.  It  was  made 
to  slide  into  a  groove,  like  the  sliding 
lids  of  our  boxes ;  and  its  upper  rim 
(which  projected  on  all  sides  to  a  level 
with  the  four  outer  faces  of  the  sarco- 
phagus) was  furnished  with  a  small 
movable  pin,  that  fell  from  the  under 
part  of  it  into  a  corresponding  hole, 
and  thus  prevented  the  lid  being 
drawn  back.  * 

Of  the  remaining  two  pyramids,  one 
has  not  been  finished;  but  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber  of  the  other  a 
sarcophagus  was  found  containing 
bones,  said  to  be  those  of  a  female. 

There  are  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  pyramidal  structures  in 
different  parts  of  the  Necropolis. 

t.  The  Spfiinx. — ^About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  the  Sphinx,  the  most  re- 
markable object,  next  to  the  Pyramids, 
exhibited  on  the  Geezeh  platform.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  Sphinx  by  any 
author  or  traveller  before  the  Roman 
period ;  a  fact  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
goes  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  attempting 
to  argue  the  non-existence  of  ancient 
monuments  at  the  time  any  account 
of  the  country  was  written,  from  the 
circumstance  of  no  mention  of  such 
monument  being  made  in  that  his- 
tory ;  just  as,  e.g.,  some  people  have 
asserted  that  the  Pyramids  could  not 
have  been  built  when  Abraham  or  the 
Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  because  no 
mention  of  them  is  niade  in  the  Bible. 
Negative  testimony  is  of  little  value  in 
K 
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such  cases.  Pliny  gives  a  long  acoonnt 
of  the  Sphinx,  and  says  that  they 
supposed  it  in  his  time  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Amasis  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty. 
Till  quite  recently  most  Egyptologists 
were  inclined  to  recognise  in  it  the 
work  either  of  Thothmes  IV.  of  the 
XYIUth  dynasty,  or  of  Ghephren  the 
builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  but 
the  researches  of  M.  Mariette  have 
proved  it  to  be  of  even  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Pyramids.  In 
the  museum  at  Cairo  is  a  stone 
found  by  him  in  a  ruined  building 
at  the  foot  of  the  southernmost  of 
the  three  small  pyramids  dose  to 
the  Great  Pyramid.  It  appears  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  wall.  Among 
the  inscriptions  with  which  it  is 
covered  are  the  following,  thus  ren- 
dered by  M.  Mariette:  *'The  liv- 
ing Horus,  the  .  .  .  .  ,  the  king  of 
tipper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Shoofoo, 
during  his  lifetime,  has  cleaned  out 
the  temple  of  Isis,  ruler  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, which  is  situated  at  the  spot 
where  is  the  Sphinx,  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  temple  of  Osiris,  Lord  of  Bosa- 
too.  He  has  built  his  Pyramid  where 
the  temple  of  this  goddess  is,  and  he 
has  also  built  the  Pyramid  of  the  prin- 
cess Heut-sen  where  this  temple  is. 
The  living  Horns,  the  .  .  .  .  ,  the 
king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Shoofoo,  during  his  lifetime,  has  paid 
this  honour  to  his  mother  Isis,  the 
divine  mother  Athor  having  ordered 
him  to  have  it  graven  on  a  stone. 
And  he  has  renewed  (the  foundation) 
of  the  divine  offerings,  and  has  buUt 
for  them  his  temple  in  stone,  and  a 
second  time  he  has  also  restored  the 
gods  (of  this  temple^  in  the  sanctuary." 
After  the  gods  roterred  to  follow  ro- 
presentations  of  their  statues^  aocom- 
IMinied  by  descriptions  indicating  their 
size,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
should  be  made.  Among  them  figures 
the  Sphinx,  followed  by  this  inscrip- 
tion, **The  place  of  the  Sphinx  of 
Hor^em-Khoo  is  to  the  south  of  the 
temple  of  Isis,  ruler  of  the  Pyramid, 
and  to  the  north  (of  the  temple),  of 
Osiris,  Lord  of  Bosatoo.  The  images 
of  the  god  of  Hor-em-Khoo  are  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  regulations."  In 
the  words  of  M.  Mariette,  **  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  excep- 
tional importance  of  the  facts  which 
this  monument  of  the  Pyramids  re- 
veals to  us.  Whether  the  stone  be 
contemporaneous  with  Cheops  (a  fiact 
which  may  be  doubtful),  or  whether  it 
belongs  to  a  later  epoch,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  Cheops  restored  a 
temple  already  existing,  secured  to  it 
the  revenues  arising  fiom  the  sacred 
offerings,  and  renewed  the  statues  of 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  wood  which 
adorned  the  sanctuary.  This  shows 
us  to  what  a  degree  of  splendour 
Egyptian  civilisation,  even  at  that 
very  remote  age,  had  already  at- 
tained." And,  moreover,  it  proves,  as 
he  adds,  that  **  the  Sphinx  is  anterior 
to  Cheops,  since  it  figures  on  one  of 
the  monuments  which  he  restored." 

As  now  seen,  only  the  head, 
should^ns,  and  back  of  the  Sphinx  are 
visible,  the  rest  is  buried  in  sand; 
but  early  in  the  century  excavations 
made  by  Cavi^lia  revealed  the  com- 
plete form  and  arrangement  of  this 
remarkable  monument,  and  proved 
the  correctness  of  Pliny's  description, 
and  of  the  dimensions  given  by  him. 
Commencing  from  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  where  it  overhangs  the  plain,  a 
sloping  descent,  135  ft.  Ions;,  cut  in 
the  rock,  led  to  a  flight  of  thirteen 
steps,  below  which  was  a  platform. 
Here  were  found  the  remains  of  two 
buildings,  one  apparentlv,  firom  tho 
inscription,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  the  name  d  Geta 
being  erased  as  on  the  triumphal  areh 
at  Rome.  From  this  platform  another 
flight  of  thirty  steps  led  to  a  paved 
dromos  inclosed  within  the  paws  of 
the  Sphinx.  *^  This  gradual  approach, 
during  which  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx 
was  kept  constantly  in  the  spectotor's 
view,  rising  above  him  as  he  de- 
scenaed,  was  well  adapted  to  heiffhten 
the  impression  made  by  its  ooiossbI 
size,  its  posture  of  repose,  and  oalm 
majestic  expression  of  countenance." — 
/.  Kenru^,  The  clearing  away  of 
the  sand  from  this  approach  was  a 
most  difficuJI^d^fHl:, (tedious  operatioD, 
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and  as  it  accumulates  again  in  a  very 
short  time,  every  snocessive  attempt 
to  clear  the  space  again  requires  the 
bame  labonr  to  be  repeat^.  This 
accmnnlation  of  sand  was  in  former 
timc»  prevented  bj  erode  brick-walls, 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible ;  and 
it  is  probably  to  them  that  the  in- 
scription set  up  there  in  the  time  of 
^'Antoninns  snd  yerus**  alludes,  in 
noticing  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 

An  altar,  three  tablets,  a  lion,  and 
somo  fragments  were  discovered  in  the 
space  between  the  paws;  bat  no  en- 
trance conld  be  found  in  that  part, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  interior  is 
of  solid  rock.  The  altar  stands  be- 
tween the  two  paws;  and  shows,  from 
its  position,  that  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed before  the  sphinx,  and  that 
processions  took  place  along  tlie  sacred 
area,  which  extended  between  the 
forelegs  to  the  breast,  where  a  sort 
sanctuary  stood,  composed  of  three 
tablets.  One  of  these,  of  granite,  at- 
tached to  the  breast,  formed  the  end 
of  the  sanctuary ;  and  two  others,  one 
oD^he  rt,  and  the  other  on  the  L,  of 
limestone,  formed  the  two  sides.  The 
last  have  been  both  removed.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary  two  low 
jambs  projected,  to  form  a  doorway, 
in  the  aperture  of  which  was  a  crouched 
lion,  looking  towards  the  sphinx  and 
the  central  tablet  It  is  supposed  that 
the  fnpxaentB  of  other  Uons  found 
near  this  spot  indicated  their  position 
on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
others  seem  to  have  stood  on  similar 
jambs  near  the  altar.  On  the  granite 
tablet  King  Thothmes  IV.  is  repre- 
isented  offering  on  one  side  incense, 
on  the  other  a  libation  to  the  figure  ot 
a  sphinx,  the  representative,  no  doubt, 
of  the  colossal  one  above,  with  the 
Uiard  and  other  attributes  of  a  god. 
The  title  given  to  the  sphinx  is  Hor- 
em-Khoo  (a)  (**  the  Sun  in 
his  lesting-place"),  from 
which  no  doubt  he  was 
styled  ''the  Sun,  Arma- 
ekUT  iu  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  BalbiUus.  Like 
other  deities,  he  is  said  to 
grant  ** power"  and  "pure 
Ufe  "  to  the  king ;  and  there 
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is  no  doubt  that,  as  Pliny  observes, 
this  sphinx  had  the  character  of  a  local 
deity,  and  was  treated  with  divine 
honours  by  the  priests,  and  by  strangers 
who  visited  the  spot.  The  side  tablets 
have  similar  representations  of  Ba- 
meses  the  Great  ofiering  to  the  same 
deity.  On  a  fractuiea  part  of  the 
granite  tablet  is  the  oval  of  Ohephreu, 
the  founder  of  the  Second  Pyramid. 
The  deification  of  the  sphinx  is  sin- 
gular, because  that  fanciful  animal  is 
always  found  to  be  an  emblematical 
representation  of  the  king,  the  union 
of  intellect  and  physical  force ;  and  is 
of  common  occurrence,  in  that  cha- 
racter on  the  monuments  of  early  and 
later  Pharaonic  periods. 

The  front  paws,  which  are  50  feet 
in  length,  are  cased  with  hewn  stone. 
Upon  them  are  cut  some  Greek  ex- 
votos,  or  dedicatorv  inscriptions,  one 
of  which,  restored  by  Dr.  Young,  ran 
as  follows : — 

'S/t¥  itiiat  tKwaykav  nv^av  tffoi  cufy  «ovm 

^unfuvoi  x^P^I^  irvpiSa  iiafofumff 
E(f  fincrov  *v9waym  opovpouoio  rpairc^iff , 

reiroFa  nvpa|^.^6ttv  Toti|v  tfavar  curopoaatfoi, 
Ov  Ti|v  OiZiwoScuo  pp9rwtTovo¥,  •»«  cvt  ^ifieusi 

Tjf  it  $9tf  ArfTOt.  vpooiroAor  aYvoniTiyv, 
(Ev  ftaAa)ri)pov««y  vnro^ficroi^  to^kov  ayoitra, 
Taoft  AtyvwrtMO  trtfieuriuw  nvi}Ti)pa, 
Ovpaanoy  fMyar  avroiu^ovra  (Acoio-tv  oftaifMr), 
EuceXoK  H^at«Ty,  /MyoAi^voptt  (fivitoktoyra), 
(AXxiluuf  (y  woktfUf  Kot,  tpanuov  w  voAiipwtf ) 
rotov  otfvpwa^cu  (vanuc  tfoAMuirt  iccAorroi)* 
Afpioi'oc. 

The  same  scholar  has  thus  rendered 
it  into  English  verse ; — 

"Thy  form  stapendons  here  fbe  gods  have 
placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  barrest-bearliig  land ; 
And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced 
A  rocky  lale,  enciambered  onee  with  aaod ; 
And  near  the  pTramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  q>hlnx  that  Thebes  erewhUe  laid 
waste, 
B&t  great  I^atoDa's  servant,  mild  and  bland : 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the 

throne 
Of  Egypt's  phUns,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  (who  hts  foes  defies). 
Like  Yolcan  powerftil  (and  like  F&lUu  wise)." 


The  inscription  is  remarkable  from  its 
allusion  to  the  isolated  position  of  this 
monument  of  rock,  ana  the  notion  of 
the  Egyptians  sparing  the  cultivable 
land,  of  which  many  instances  occur 
K  2 
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in  the  foundation  of  towns  on  the 
ctl<^c  of  the  desert. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the 
sphinx  which  is  generally  visible  to 
the  traveller,  its  head  and  body.    The 
body  is  140  ft.  long,  and  is  formed  of 
the   uncut  natural  rock,  with  pieces 
of  badly  worked  sandstone  masonry 
added  here  and  there  in  order  to  make 
it  the  required  shape.    The  head  is 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  mea- 
sures nearly  30  feet  from  the  top  of 
the   forehead  to  the  bottom  of   the 
chin,  and  about  14  ft.  across.    It  was 
formerly  covered  with  a  cap,  probably 
the  pshent,  terminating  in  an  asp  erect, 
as  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  sphinx  on 
the  tablets   above  mentioned.     The 
wig  still  hangs,  a  huge  mass  of  stone, 
on  either  side  the  head.    Originally 
it  had  a  beard,  fragments  of  which  were 
found  in  the  area  below.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the 
sphinx  in  the  abstract  as  a  female  be- 
longs to  Greek  mythology.    Traces  of 
the  red  colour,  mentioned  by  Fliny 
'*  rubrica  facies  monstri  colitm*,"  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  right  cheek,  and 
the  same  colour  was  found   on  the 
lions,  and  in   the  fragments  of  the 
small  sphinx  found  in  the  area.    We 
may    agree    with    "Eothen"    that, 
"Comely    the    creature    is,   but    the 
comeliness  is  not  of  this  world:  the 
once  worshipped  beast  is  a  deformity 
and  a  monster  to  this  generation,  and 
yet  you  can  see  that  those  lips  so  thick 
and  heavy,  were  fashioned  according 
to  some  ancient  mould   of  beauty." 
As  Dean  Stanley  says,  **  there  is  some- 
thing stupendous  in  the  sight  of  that 
enormous  liead;"  and  we  may  well 
wonder  with  him  "  what  it  must  have 
been  when  on  its  head  there  was  the 
royal  helmet  of  Egypt;  on  its  chin 
the  royal  beard ;  when  the  stone  pave- 
ment by  which  men  approached  the 
Pyramids,  ran  up  between  its  paws ; 
when  immediately  under  its  heart  an 
altar  stood,  from  which  the  smoke  went 
up  into  the  gigantic  nostrils  of  that 
nose,   now   vanished  from   the  face, 
never  to  be  conceived  again  1"    The 
mutilated  state  of  the  face  renders  it 
impossible  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
features  with  any  accuracy,  and  the 


traveller  must  draw  upon  his  fancy 
and  imagination,  to  decide  whether 
they  are  cast  in  a  Negro^  Nnbian, 
or  Egyptian  mould,  whether  they  be 
sublimely  beautiful  or  sweetly  smiling,  < 
calmly  benevolent  or  awe  inspiring, 
typical  of  solemn  majesty  or  debasetl 
idolatry ;  miot  homines,  tot  sententue. 

Old  Arab  writers  speak  of  it  as  a 
talisman  to  keep  the  sand  away  from 
the  cultivated  ground ;  and  tradition 
at  one  time  says  that  it  was  mutilated 
by  a  fanatic  sheykh  in  the  14th  c^ity., 
and  tiiat  since  then  the  sand  had 
made  great  encroachments.  Certainly 
in  Abd-el-Lateefs  time  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  disfigured,  as  he 
speaks  of  the  face  as  **  very  beauti- 
ful," and  of  the  mouth  as  *'  graceful 
and  lovely,  and,  as  it  were,  smiling 
graciously;"  and  adds  that  the  r>?d 
colour  was  quite  bright  and  ficesh.  By 
the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  it  is 
known  as  Aboo-el-hol  (the  Father  of 
Terror). 

Whatever  the  object  and  origin  of 
the  sphinx  "  its  situation  and  signifi- 
cance are  worthy  of  its  grandeur ; " 
and,  **  if  it  was  the  giant  representa- 
tive of  Royalty,  then  it  fitly  guards 
the  greatest  of  Boyal  sepulchres ;  and, 
with  its  half-human,  half-animal  form, 
is  the  best  welcome,  and  the  best  fare- 
well to  the  history  and  religion  of 
Egypt."— -4.  P.  Stanley, 

A  short  distance  to  the  8.E.  of  the 
sphinx  is  the  building  (f)  already 
mentioned  as  having  yielded  the  statue 
of  Ghephren  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
According  to  M.  Mariette  it  served  as 
a  temple  of  the  divinity  Hor-em-Khoo 
(Armachis)  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  the  sphinx.  It  is  lined  with 
granite  and  alabaster.  The  statue 
with  some  other  smaller  ones  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  water-well, 
down  which  at  some  unknown  epoch 
they  had  been  throvm. 

{k)  Tombs,  The  pyramid  platform  of 
Geezeh  was,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Mem- 
phis, and,  as  such,  abounds  in  tombs 
belonging  to  various  epochs ;  but  the 
greater  number,  and  those  to  which 
the  greatest  interest  attaches,  belong  ta 
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the  Old  Empire,  t.  e.  the  period  extend- 
ing from  the  Ist  to  theXIth  dynasties. 
A  more  £ATomrable  opportunit  j  of  enter- 
ing into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  construotion  and  arrangement 
usual  in  the  building  of  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  will  occur  in  describing 
those  at  Sa^^rah.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  indicate  briefly  that  they 
consist  generally  of  three  parts :  1,  an 
exterior  temple  or  chapel,  containing 
one  or  more  cnambers  always  accessible 
by  means  of  doors  opening  at  will; 
2,  a  Tertical  well  leaoing  fiom  one  of 
these  chambers,  or  from  some  concealed 
comer  of  the  chapel  to ;  3,  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  wluch  was  buried  the 
mimimy :  the  lower  part  of  the  well, 
and  the  whole  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Sometimes  the  exterior  temple  was  a 
oonstnicted  monument  on  the  plain; 
sometimes  it  was  hollowed  out  of  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Specimens  of  botlk 
kinds  occur  at  the  I^ramids. 

Under  the  Old  Empire  the  usual 
form  of  a  constructed  exterior  temple 
was  pyramidal.  "They  have,*'  says 
M.  Bilariette,  *^  the  form  of  a  matiabah, 
a  sort  of  truncated  pyramid,  covering 
like  a  massive  lid  the  well,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  reposes  the  mummy." 
The  entrance  is  nearly  always  on  the 
£.  side.  The  chambers  contained  within 
these  external  temples  were  intended 
ibr  the  performance  of  certain  funereal 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  by 
priests  attached  to  the  cemeteries,  and 
on  certain  anniversaries  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  came  and  assisted  at 
the  functions,  A  list  of  these  anni- 
versaries, and  of  the  funereal  offerings 
proper  to  each,  accompanied  by  a 
prayer,  is  generally  found  on  the  lintel 
f»f  tlie  outer  doorway.  The  walls  of 
the  interior  chambers  are  covered  with 
representations  of  the  scenes  and  oc- 
rupatious  amidst  which  the  life  of  the 
deceased  person  was  passed.  At  a 
later  period  of  Egjrptian  history  these 
pictures  of  domestic  life  were  super- 
seded by  mysterious  religious  em- 
hlema. 

The  well,  which  forms  the  second 
part  <if  the  tomb,  is  a  square  or  rect- 
oDg^nlar  pit  varying  in  depth  from  a 
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few  feet  to  80  or  40  yards,  lined  with 
masonry  in  the  upper  part,  where  it 
passes  through  the  sand,  and  then 
simply  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  It 
was  iiUed  with  stones,  earth,  and  sand 
moistened  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cement.  At  the  bottom  of  the  well 
on  one  side  was  a  built-up  wall,  and 
through  this  lay  the  entry  to  the  se- 
pulchjnal  chamber. 

In  the  centre  of  this  sepulchral 
chamber  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
was  the  sarcophagus  of  basalt,  granite, 
or  limestone,  in  which  lay  the  wooden 
coffin,  shaped  and  painted  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  mummied  body  contained 
within  it. 

That  part  of  a  tomb  which,  as  being 
the  most  easy  of  access,  and  the  most 
generally  interesting,  chiefly  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  traveller,  are  the 
chambers  of  the  exterior  chapel,  exhi- 
biting pictures  of  the  domestic  life  or 
the  religious  belief  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians. No  very  good  specimens  of 
these,  however,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
pyramid  platform.  Sal^l^^urah,  Beni 
Hassan,  and  Thebes  ofifer  the  best 
examples  of  this  part  of  a  mausoleum. 

Two  or  three  good  examples  of  the 
form  of  external  covering  which  has 
been  called  a  mattabah  are  seen  to  the 
E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

In  the  eastern  face  of  the  platform 
(a)  are  tombs  containing  sculpture, 
and  the  names  of  Shoofoo  (Cheops) 
and  other  ancient  kings.  One  of  them 
(I),  a  little  below  the  Hne  of  the  rocks, 
and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  great  pyramid,  contains  a 
curious  and  satisfactory  specimen  ot 
the  Egyptian  numbers,  from  units  to 
thousands,  prefixed  to  goats,  cattle, 
and  asses,  which  are  brought  before 
the  scribes  to  be  registered  as  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  deceased. 

There  are  several  tombs  in  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  lower  rook  be- 
hind the  sphinx,  and  a  short  distance 
behind  this  rock  is  a  tomb  called 
"  Campbell's  Tomb,"  (u)  after  the  Con- 
sul General  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Col.  H.  Vyse.  The  upper 
part  of  it  is  completely  gone,  but  it 
offers  a  good  example  of  the  well  or 
pit  which  forms  'the  second  part  of  a 
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tomb.  It  is  cnt  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
of  58  ft.  6  in.  In  the  high  rock,  be- 
twew  this  and  the  Great  Pyramid  are 
several  pits  where  aaroophagi  were 
found ;  and  in  one  of  them  was  dis- 
covered a  gold  ring  bearing  the  name 
of  Shoofoo.  In  a  tomb  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  great  pyramid  occurs  the  oval 
bearing  the  name  of  Seneferoo  (a),  pro- 
-^.  -bably  the  king  who  preceded 
S^^Shoofoo. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  secondpy- 
ramid  are  some  tombs  (m,  n), 
with  the  ovals  of  8ha&a 
(Chephren)  and  Menkera 
(Mycerinus) ;  and  there  are 
some  other  smaller  ones  with 
sculptures  and  hierogly  - 
phics.  In  the  scarp  of  the 
rock  to  the  W.  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  are  a  dozen  tombs 
))i  in  one  of  which  (the  6th  from 
iC  S.)  the  ceiling  is  remarkable,  the 
stone  being  cut  in  imitation  of  palm- 
tree  beams,  reaching  from  wall  to  wall. 
Other  instances  of  this  occur  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  shows  that  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians  (when  the 
arch  was  not  preferred)  were  sometimes 
so  roofed,  as  at  the  present  day.  This 
tomb  is  liie  third  from  the  line  of  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  pyramid,  going 
northioards  along  the  face  of  the 
rock. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
are  a  number  of  tombs  (H) ;  and  in 
one  of  them,  near  the  extremity,  are 
some  interesting  sculptures.  Trades, 
boats,  a  repast,  agricultural  scenes,  the 
farm,  the  wine-press,  and  other  sub- 
jects are  there  represented ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  butchers 
slaughtering  an  ox  sharpen  their  red 
knives  on  a  Hue  rod,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  steel  at 
this  early  period.  In  the  sculptures 
columns  with  the  full-blown  lotus 
capital  are  represented,  and  the  man 
of  the  tomb  seated  in  an  armed  chair 
of  very  early  form  on  a  figured  mat, 
very  like  those  now  made  in  the  Delta. 
Beneath  his  chair  is  a  favourite  dog. 
The  lon^  passage  in  this  tomb  has  the 
roof  made  in  imitation  of  an  arch,  the 
tympanum  at  the  end  being  a  single 
block.     The  names  of  Shoofoo  and 
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another  Pharaoh  (&)  (perhaps  Aaeskef, 
successor  of  Menkera)  occur 
in  the  sculptures ;  and  in  the 
next  tomb  to  the  8.  are  the 
names  of  Suphis  and  other 
old  kings;  Aimai,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  tomb,  having 
been  director  of  the  temple 
of  Suphis  (Shoofoo).  Three 
names  of  early  kings  occur  ' 
in  the  tomb  adjoining  that  of 
Trades  to  the  N. 

These  tombs,  like  those  to  the  £.  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  afford  good  ex- 
amples of  the  constructed  external 
covering,  to  which  the  name  of  mat^ 
tabah  has  been  given.  Some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  size,  though  no 
great  height,  and  they  are  all  built 
with  their  sides  inclining  inwards 
towards  the  top  at  an  angle  of  77^, 
thus  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  pyramid  as  mentioned  above. 
The  mouth  of  the  well,  or  pit,  may  bo 
noticed  in  nearly  all. 

I,  The  Catuewaye,     Herodotus,  as 
we  have  seen,  speaks  of  the  great  labour 
involved  in  bringing  the  finer  part  of 
the  stone  of  which  tiie  pjnramlds  were 
constructed  from  the  Arabian  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  says 
that  it  took  10  years  to  make  the 
causeway,  along  which  those  for  the 
Great  Pyramid  were  transported.  This 
causeway  he  [describes   as   5   stadia 
(3000  ft.)  long,  10  orgyes  (60  ft.  wide;, 
and  8  orgyes  (48  ft.  nigh).     Remains 
of  it  still  exist  (Z) ;  but  it  can  only  be 
traced  for  about  1400  ft.,  the  rest  being- 
buried  in  the  alluvial  soil  gradually 
deposited  by  the  inundations.   Its  pre- 
sent breadth  too,  is  only  32  ft.,  the 
outer  face  having   fallen,  and  there 
being  no  signs  of  the  "  polished  stones 
adorned  with  the  figures  of  animals'* 
(hieroglyphics),  spoken  of  by  Hero- 
dotus.   But  its  height  of  85  ft.  exceeds 
that  given  by  the  nisterian,  and  as  it 
naturally  reached  to  the  height  of  the 
rocky  platform  which  Herodotus  cor- 
rectly places  at  100  ft.  above  the  plain, 
it  is  evident  that  he  or  his  copyist 
committed  an  oversight  in  giving  48 
ft.  as  the  height.    It  was  repaired  by 
the  caliphs  and  Memlook  kmga,  who 
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made  use  of  the  same  causeway  to 
carry  back  to  the  "Arabian  shore *' 
those  blocks  that  had  before  cost  so 
mnch  time  and  labour  to  transport 
from  its  momitains;  and  several  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  capital  were 
constructed  with  the  stones  of  the 
quarried  pyramid. 

There  does  not  appear  to  haye  been 
any  causeway  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  Second  Pyramid,  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  laken  away  when 
no  longer  required,  snd  the  stones  used 
for  other  purposes;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  the  causeway  of  the 
Third  Pyramid,  we  might  attribute 
the  northern  one  to  the  caliphs,  and 
thus  explain  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
who  says,  that,  owing  to  the  sandy 
base  on  which  it  was  built,  it  had 
entirely  disappeared  in  lus  time.  But 
he  is  speaking  of  the  mounds  which 
he  supposed  \o  have  been  erected  on 
the  i^^form  itself,  as  vast  inclined 
planes  to  raise  the  stones  to  the  upper 
osnrse  of  the  pyramids.  And,  more- 
over, the  causeway  which  leads  to  the 
Third  Pyramid  is  certainly  of  Egyp- 
tian, and  not  Arab  workmanship.  Re- 
mains of  this  causeway  still  exist  (Y 
and  I),  and  that  part  of  it  remaining 
on  the  plain  (Y)  has  an  opening  (t)  in 
the  centre  for  tiie  passage  of  persons 
travelling  by  the  edge  of  the  desert 
during  the  high  Nile. 

A  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  this 
causeway  are  a  well  with  some  palms, 
and  a  big  sycamore-fig  tree  (X).  For 
those  who  wi^  to  remain  for  any  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids, 
this  spot  ^ords  a  very  good  camping- 
ground. 

Few  persons  probably  will  be  con- 
tent witn  a  single  visit  to  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  and  all  would  wish  to  fill  in  for 
themselves  the  picture  thus  graphically 
suggested :  "  It  is  only  by  going  round 
the  whole  place  in  detail  that  the  con 
trast  between  its  present  and  its  ancient 
state  is  diaclosea.  One  is  inclined  to 
imagine  tluat  the  Pyramids  are  immu- 
table, and  that  such  as  you  see  them 
now  such  they  were  always.  Of  distant 
views  this  i6  true;  but  taking  them 
near  at  hand,  it  is  more  easy  from  the 
existing  ruins  to  conceive  Eamao  as  it 
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was,  than  it  is  to  conceive  the  Pyra- 
midal platform  as  it  was.  The  smooth 
casing  of  part  of  the  top  of  the  Second 
Pyramid,  and  the  magnificent  granite 
blocks  which  form  the  lower  stages  of 
the  third  serve  to  show  what  they  must 
have  been  all,  from  top  to  bottom;  the 
first  and  second,  brilliant  white  or 
vellow  limestone,  smooth  from  top  to 
bottom,  instead  of  those  rude  disjointed 
masses  which  their  stripped  sides  now 
present,  the  third,  all  glowing  with 
the  red  granite  from  the  First  Cataract. 
As  it  is,  they  have  the  barbarous  look 
of  Stonehenge;  but  then  they  must 
have  shone  with  the  polish  of  an  age 
already  rich  with  civilization,  and  that 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  granite  blocks 
which  famished  the  outside  of  the 
third  and  inside  of  the  first,  must 
have  come  all  the  way  from  the  First 
Cataract.  It  also  seems  from  Herodotus 
and  others,  that  these  smooth  outsides 
were  covered  with  sculptures.  Then 
you  must  build  up  or  uncover  the 
massive  tombs,  now  broken  or  choked 
with  sand,  so  as  to  restore  the  as- 
pect of  vast  streets  of  tombs,  like 
those  on  the  Appian  Way,  out  of 
which  the  Great  Pyramid  would 
rise  like  a  cathedral  above  smaller 
churches.  Lastly,  you  must  enclose 
the  two  other  Pyramids  with  stone 
precincts  and  gigantio  gateways,  and 
above  all  you  must  restore  the  Sphinx 
as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  glory.** — 
A,  P.  Stanley. 

About  10  m.  due  W.  of  the  Pyra- 
mids is  a  hill  of  reddish  miocene 
formation,  which  looks  from  a  distance 
like  a  pyramid.  All  round  it  are 
large  quantities  of  petrified  wood, 
some  of  the  trees  being  of  large  size. 
It  can  be  reached  on  donkeys  in  about 
two-and-a-half  hours  from  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

m.  The  Pyramid  of  AJ)oorod9h,  Few 
will  care  to  extend  the  excursion  to 
Aboorodsh,  about  5  ul  to  the  N.  of  the 
Geezeh  platform ;  though,  if  encamped 
at  the  latter  place,  a  walk  or  ride  to 
the  pyramid  of  Abooroash  might  be 
combined  with  a  look  for  an  hysBua  in 
the  **  Red  Mountain "  in  its  vicinity. 
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where  this  animal  is  sometimes  found 
by  the  Arabs. 

About  one-third  of  the  way  are  seen 
inland  to  the  right,  two  stone  bridges 
of  several  arches,  with  inscriptions 
shewing  that  they  were  built  by  the 
Sultans  Naser  Mohanuned  and  EI 
Ashraf  respectively,  and  the  dates  of 
their  erection  and  repair.  A  little 
further  on,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  village,  now 
a  heap  of  pottery  and  bricks. 

The  pyramid  stands  on  a  range  of 
hills  that  skirt  the  desert  behind 
Kerdasseh,  and  forms  the  southern 
side  of  a  large  valley,  a  branch  of  the 
Bahr-el-Fargh.  From  the  decomposed 
condition  of  the  stone,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  age  than  the  pyra- 
mids of  Geezeh.  Only  5  or  6  courses 
of  the  stone  remain,  and  it  contains 
nothing  but  an  underground  chamber, 
to  which  a  broad  inclined  passage,  | 
160  ft.  long,  descends  at  an  angle  of  i 
22°  35'  on  the  north  side.  According: 
to  the  measurements  given  by  Colonel 
Yyse,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was  | 
320  ft  square,  and  the  chamber  40  ft. 
by  15  ft.,  with  smaller  apartments 
over  it,  as  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Geezeh. 

Near  the  pyramid,  to  the  westward, 
is  another  stone  ruin ;  and  a  causeway 
SO  ft.  broad  leads  up  to  the  height  on 
which  they  both  stand,  from  the  north- 
ward ;  the  length  of  which  is  said  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  to  be  4950  ft. 
A  great  quantity  of  granite  is  scattered 
around  the  pyramid,  mostly  broken 
into  small  fragments,  with  which  (if 
ever  finished)  it  was  probably  once 
cased.  From  the  hill  is  a  fine  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  being 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Pyramicb 
of  Geezeh,  it  commands  them,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  them  in 
an  interesting  positioo,  with  those  of 
Aboos^er,  Sa^kkrah,  and  Dashoor  in 
the  distance.  This  view  is  also  remark- 
able from  its  explaining  the  expression 
^^penintula,  on  which  the  Pyramids 
stand,"  used  to  denote  the  isolated 
position  of  the  hill.  It  is  the  same 
that  Pliny  applies  to  the  i$olcUed  rocky 
district  about  Syene. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hills 


of  Aboorodsh  are  some  massive  cmde 
brick  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
village,  with  a  few  uninteresting  tombs 
in  the  rock ;  and  in  the  sandy  plain  to 
the  8.  of  them  is  the  tomb  of  the  sheykh 
who  has  given  his  name,  Abooro^ish,  to 
the  mined  pyramid. 

n.  ThePyramid»o/Ahoo9^er,  These 
pyramids,  like  the  one  just  described, 
offer  no  inducement  to  the  traveller  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  see  them ;  but  if  he 
should  be  including  Geezeh  and  Sa^- 
%[&rah  in  one  excursion  (see  Exc.  vii^  a) 
they  will  not  lie  far  out  of  his  course 
in  riding  between  the  two  places. 
The  road,  which  lies  along  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  affords  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  points  of  view 
across  the  rich  plain  to  the  Nile,  evo* 
changing  in  hue  and  outline  at  dif- 
I  ferent  periods  of  the  day. 
I  The  pyramid  first  reached  is  an 
I  isolated  one  about  {  of  a  mile  N.  of 
the  central  group.  It  is  123  ft.  4  in. 
square.  On  one  of  the  blocks  is  the 
I  name  of  one  of  the  early 
Pharaohs  (Raen-oo-ser  of  the 
Yth  dynasty  perhaps).  In  the 
plain  below  are  the  remains 
of  a  stone  building,  appa- 
rently a  temple,  connected 
with  the  pyramid  by  a  cause- 
way ;  and  about  hsJfway  be- 
tween this  and  the  p3rramida  of  Aboo- 
s^r  are  other  vestiges  of  masonry, 
now  a  heap  of  broken  fragments  of 
white  stone. 

The  pyramids  of  Aboos^  are  four 
in  number.  The  largest  measured 
originally,  according  to  Colonel  Vyse, 
859  ft.  9  in.  square,  and  227  ft  10 
in.  high,  now  reduced  to  825  fL  and 
164  ft.  The  northernmost  one  is  sur*- 
rounded  by  an  enclosure  137  paces 
square ;  the  pyramid  itself  being  about 
213  ft.  square,  or  216  according  to 
Colonel  Vyse,  having  been  originally 
257  ft. ;  and  its  height  of  162  ft.  9  in. 
is  now  reduced  to  118.  They  are  all 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  seem  to 
have  been  loosely  built ;  but  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  have  been  constmcted 
with  great  care,  and  have  blocks  in 
the  roof  larger  than  any  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Geezeh;    there  being  some 
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from  35  ft.  to  50  ft  long,  and  12  jft. 
thick.  Fifty  paces  to  the  £.  of  the 
northemmoet  p3rramid  is  a  temple,  and 
a  causeway  leading  from  it  to  the 
plain ;  and  some  distance  to  the  S.  of 
this  la  another  causeway  leading  to 
the  central  pyramid,  at  the  side  of 
which  lie  fh^^ents  of  hlack  stone 
tliat  onoe  paved  it. 

Besides  the  pyramids  are  8  or  9 
other  stone  ruins,  one  of  which,  to  the 
8.W.  of  the  large  pyramid,  is  78  paces 
by  80,  with  an  entrance  on  the  N.  It 
has  perpendiculajr  sides,  and  some  of 
the  stones  measure  nearly  17  ft.  in 
length. 

The  village  of  Aboosder,  from  which 
these  pyramids  are  named,  is  1  m. 
farther  S.,  and  about  7  m.  distant 
from  the  Geezeh  platform.  It  has 
the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  but 
though  it  may  have  succeeded  to 
the  name,  it  can  hardly  occupy  the/ 
site  of  the  ancient  village  of  Busiris, 
which  must  have  stood  much  nearer 
the  Geezeh  pyramids ;  for  we  read  in 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Busiris  used  to 
climb  tiie  pyramids  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  visitors,  much  in  the  same 
way  no  doubt  as  the  Arabs  of  the 
neighbouring  village  do  now.  The 
\illage  of  Busiris  may  have  stood 
on  the  site  of  one  of  those  below 
the  pyramids :  that  caUed  El  Hamra, 
"  the  red,"  or,  more  commonly.  El 
Kom-el-Aswed,  "the  black  mound," 
to  the  N.E.  is  evidently  ancient ;  and 
another  stood  just  above  the  two  hafrs, 
or  hamlets,  to  the  B.  of  Kom-el-Aswed. 
This  Is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
Arab  form  of  the  Egyptian  word: 
Abooei^r  being  the  modem  name  of 
Busiris  in  the  Delta,  near  Sebennvtus, 
and  of  Busiris,  the  supposed  Nilo- 
polis,  near  the  Heracleopolite  nome. 
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ExcuBSiON  YII.    Baskabah. 

o.  Preliminary  Observations.— 6.  Be- 
dreshayn,  Mitrahenny. — c.  History 
of  Memphis. — d.  Bemains  of  Mem- 
phis.—€.  Village  of  SaJ^toih.— 
Site  of  Necropolis.—/.  Pyramids.- 


g,  Serapeum,  or  Apis  Mausoleum. 
h.  Tombs. — i.  Pyramids  of  Dashoor. 

a.  Preliminary  Observations.  This 
excursion  ^ill  occupy  the  entire  day. 
The  best  way  of  making  it  is  to  drive 
to  the  station  at  Geezeh  in  time  for 
the  daily  train  to  Upper  Egypt,  about 
9  a.m.  Take  the  train  to  the  first  sta- 
tion, Bedreshayn,  reached  in  about  } 
an  hour.  Thence  on  donkeys  to  Bak- 
^rah,  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half's 
ride.  Donkeys  can  be  procured  at 
Bedreshayn,  but  they  are  wretched 
animals,  without  saddles  and  bridles ; 
and  the  best  plan  is  to  send  on  donkeys 
from  Cairo  either  to  the  station  at 
Geezeh  earl^  in  the  morning,  to  go  in 
the  train  with  you,  or  across  country 
overnight,  to  be  ready  to  meet  you  at 
Bedreshayn  in  the  morning  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train.  The  few  remains 
at  Memphis  should  be  taken  on  the 
way  to  Sal^Jbctoh.  This  will  lengthen 
the  ride  a  little,  and  leave  about  4  Iirs. 
to  be  spent  at  Ba^^ah,  from  which 
place  a  start  should  be  made  about 
}  past  3  back  to  Bedreshayn,  to  catch 
the  daily  train  from  Upper  Egypt  lo 
Cairo  due  about  5,  though  often  much 
later.  The  charge  for  the  carriage  to 
Geezeh  will  be  5  shillings ;  but  if  it 
is  required  to  wait,  or  to  come  again 
in  time  for  the  return — and  it  is  very 
necessary  to  secure  there  being  a  car- 
riage ready  for  this  purpose — 16  shil- 
lings will  be  asked,  as  for  the  wholo 
day.  Five  shillings  should  be  enough 
for  a  donkey,  if  taken  there  and  back 
in  the  day,  plus,  of  course,  the  railway 
fiare  for  it  and  the  boy.  Beven  or 
eight  shillings  if  sent  on  the  day 
before.  It  is  possible  to  ride  to  Sa^- 
^rah  and  back  in  one  day,  but  few 
probably  will  choose  this  somewhat 
fatiguing  manner  of  making  the  excur- 
sion. 

A  verv  good  plan  for  those  who  are 
provided  with  tents  is  to  combine  Bak- 
karah  and  the  Pyramids  in  one  trip 
of  two  days.  This  may  be  done  in 
any  of  the  following  ways:— Go  to 
Ba^^l^^rah  as  directed  above,  and  after 
having  seen  everything  there,  ride  by 
Abooseer  to  the  Pyramids  (3  hrs.). 
The  tents  will  have  been  sent  thcic 
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direct  from  Cairo,  and  pitched  near 
the  well  in  readiness:  the  following 
day  may  be  devoted  to  the  Pyramids, 
beginning  with  seeing  the  snn  rise 
ftom  the  top  of  the  Grea^  Pyramid; 
and  the  donkeys  can  then  be  used  for 
the  ride  home,  or  a  carriage  can  have 
been  ordered  previously  from  Cairo. 
If  it  is  thought  better  to  spend  more 
time  at  Sa^iunh,  the  tents  can  be 
taken  there,  and  the  camp  pitched  for 
the  night  in  the  palm-grove  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  outside  the  village : 
then  next  morning  early  ride  to  the 
Pyramids.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
order  is  reversed  and  the  Pyramids 
taken  first,  the  tents  can  either  be 
pitched  there  for  the  night,  and  the 
ride  to  Sak^irah  be  taken  early  the 
next  morning,  or  the  tents  sent  on  to 
be  pitched  at  SaV:]^arah,  and  the  ride 
there  taken  after  finishing  the  Pyra- 
mids. In  either  of  these  last  two  cases 
the  return  from  Sa)j[^rah  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  catch  the  train  to 
Cairo,  as  directed  above.  Of  these  four 
alternatives  the  first  is  perhaps  the 
one  to  be  preferred,  as  involving  the 
least  expense  and  trouble  for  the  car- 
riage of  tents,  and  avoiding  the  chance 
of  having  to  wait  hours  for  the  return 
train  at  Bedreshayn;  but  dragomen 
sometimes  object  to  camping  at  the 
Pyramids,  owmg  to  the  somewhat  in- 
trusive character  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 
Travellers  going  up  the  Nile  may 

Cfer  to  make  the  excursion  from  their 
t,  stopping  for  that  purpose  at 
Bedreshayn  either  on  the  way  up  or 
down  the  river. 

The  later  in  the  spring  the  excursion 
is  made,  the  more  will  there  be  to  see 
of  the  remains  of  Memphis,  as  the 
water  of  the  inundation,  which  covers 
most  of  what  there  is  in  the  winter, 
will  have  subsided. 

Candles  and  matches,  and  some 
magnesium  wire,  for  lighting  up  the 
Apis  Mausoleum,  'should  be  taken; 
aad  provisions  will  be  required  for 
luncheon. 

h.  Bedreshayn,  MUrahenny. — The 
road  to  Geezeh  has  been  alr^y  de- 
scribed in  £xc.  vi    From  Geezeh  to 


Bedreshayn  the  rlwy.  runs  through  an 
almost  continuous  forest  of  palm-trees. 
On  reaching  Bedreshayn,  the  first  stat 
from  Geez^  the  traveller  mounts  hh 
donkey,  and,  skirting  the  village, 
which  is  composed  of  the  usual  mud 
hovels,  and  contains  nothing  of  in- 
terest, rides  along  a  winding  embank- 
ment till  the  palm-groves  are  reached, 
in  and  around  which  lie  the  moundd 
of  Mitrahenny,  so  called  from  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  situated  a  little  farther 
on.  These  mounds  mark  a  part  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  Before 
proceeding  to  point  out  the  objects 
which  may  arrest  the  attention  for  a 
few  moments,  it  may  be  well  to  gpivo 
some  account  of  this  once  famous  city, 
nearly  every  trace  of  which  is  now  so 
completely  obliterated. 

e.  History  of  Memphis, — According 
to  Herodotus's  account  of  the  storr 
told  him  by  the  priests,  Memphis  W8^ 
founded  by  Menes,  the  first  recorded 
king  of  Egypt ,  who,  by  turning  tiie  Nile 
from  its  old  course  under  the  Libyan 
hills  into  a  more  western  channel  cut 
by  him,  made  a  large  tract  of  dry  land, 
on  which  he  built  the  city.  At  the 
point  where  the  river  was  turned  off, 
he  constructed  dykes  to  prevent  it» 
returning  into  its  old  channel  and 
overwhelming  Memphis.  Of  thesi* 
dykes  no  trace  remains,  though  He- 
rodotus says  they  were  kept  np  with 
great  care  by  the  Persians  at  the  time 
of  his  visit :  but  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  river  strongly  corroborates  the 
account.  For  at  Kafr-el-Iyi&t^  14  m. 
above  Mitrahenny,  the  Nile  takes  a 
considerable  curve  to  the  eastward,  and 
would,  if  the  previous  direction  of  its 
course  continued,  run  immediately  be- 
low the  Libyan  mountains  to  Sa^t^p^h ; 
and  the  slight  difierence  between  tiiis 
distance  and  the  approximate  mea- 
surement of  Herodotus,  who  places  tlie 
dykes  at  100  stadia  above  Memphid^ 
offers  no  objection.  Indeed,  if  we  cal- 
culate from  the  outside  of  the  town, 
which  the  historian  doubtless  did,  we 
shall  find  that  the  bend  of  Ealr-^l- 
Iy6t  agrees  exactly  with  his  100  stadia, 
or  about  11)  m.,  Mitrshennv  beins; 
some  way  within  the  city  of  Mwnphiff. 


Egypt. 

It  is  not  neceaaaty  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  of  the  river  was 
diverted  from  its  original  channel  into 
an  entirely  different  one.  It  probably 
divided  into  two  anns,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  which 
joined  into  one  stream  again  some 
miles  lower  down,  and  Menes  merely 
blocked  up  the  western  channel,  and 
turned  all  the  water  into  the  eastern. 
A  similar  thing  was  done  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  arm  of  the  river  that 
flowed  to  the  west  of  Gezeereh  was 
dammed  up,  and  the  whole  stream 
turned  into  the  branch  that  flows  by 
Boolak.  The  arm  of  the  river  was  re- 
placed by  a  canal  which  brought  water 
to  the  famous  lake  **on  the  N.  and  W. 
of  the  city  "  excavated  by  Menes ;  and 
this  can^  is  now  represented  by  the 
one  which  flows  through  the  plain 
between  the  desert  and  Mitrahenny, 
and  continues  on  to  below  the  pyra- 
mids of  Geezeh.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Bahr  Yoosef,  and  appears  here 
to  flow  through  a  natural  depression. 
Memphis  is  styled  in  Coptic  Mefi, 
Moihf,  and  Menf,  which  last  is  tra- 
ditionally preserved  by  the  modem 
Egyptians,  though  the  only  existing 
town  whose  name  resembles  it  is  Me- 
noot  in  the  Delta.  The  Egjrptians 
called  it  Panouf,  Memfl,  Membe,  and 
Menofire  (Ma-nofre),  *'the  place  of 
good,"  which  Plutaroh  translates  ''the 
haven  of  good  men,"  though  it  seems 
rather  to  refer  to  the  abode  of  the 
Deity,  the  representative  of  goodness, 
than  to  the  virtues  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  hieroglyphics  it  was  styled  ^  Me- 
no&e,  the  land  of  the  pyramid,"  and 
sometimes  £i-Phtah,  '*the  abode  of 
Pbtah,"  as  well  as  '<the  dty  of  the 
white  wall." 

Though  the  remains  of  Memphis  lie 
chiefly  about  Mitrahenny,  it  is  evident 
that  the  city  extended  considerablv 
beyond  the  present  mounds,  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  enclo- 
sures about  the  temple  and  other  sacred 
ediflces,  as  well  as  to  the  *' palaces" 
that  were  situated,  as  Strabo  says,  on 
an  elevated  spot  reaching  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  town ;  and  thero  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  extended  from 
near  the  river  at  Bedreshayn  to  Sa^:- 
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\kn^,  which  only  allows  a  breadth  £« 
and  W.  of  8  miles.  Diodorus  calcu- 
lates its  circuit  at  150  stadee^  upwards 
of  17  £ng.  m.,  requiring  a  diameter  of 
nearly  6  m. ;  and  its  greatest  diameter 
was  probably  N.  and  S.  But  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  not  covered  by  houses 
or  pubUo  buildings ;  much  was  given 
up  to  gardens,  villas,  and  *' sacred 
groves;"  and  the  great  Acherusian 
lake,  *'  surrounded,"  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, **  by  meadows  and  canaJs,"  occu- 
pied a  large  portion  of  it.  This  lake 
was  probably  in  the  lowlands  to  the 
X.E.  of  Sa^^o&rah  with  a  canal  commu- 
nicating with  the  large  reservoir  con- 
structed for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Phtah,  in  the  open  space  to  the  N. 
of  the  colossus,  between  Mitrahenny 
and  the  long  eastern  mounds,  in  the, 
mud  of  which  several  statues  have 
been  discovered.  On  the  river  side  of 
these  mounds  is  the  site  of  what  is 
called  the  Xilometer. 

It  mav  be  doubted  if  Memphis  was 
surrounaed  by  a  wall.  It  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  include 
the  whole  of  a  large  city  within  one 
cirouit :  Thebes  even,  with  its  100 
gates,  had  no  wall ;  and  we  find  thero, 
as  in  other  cities,  that  portions  alone 
wero  walled  round,  comprehending 
the  temples  and  other  precious  monu- 
ments. In  places  of  great  extent,  as 
Thebes,  each  temple  had  its  own  cir- 
cuit, generally  a  thick  crude-brick 
wall,  with  strong  gateways,  sometimes 
within  an  outer  one  of  greater  extent ; 
and  tiie  quarters  of'  the  troops,  or 
citadel,  wero  surrounded  by  a  massive 
wall  of  the  same  materials,  with  an 
inclined  way  to  the  top  of  the  rampart. 
The  temples  of  Memphis  were,  no 
doubt,  encompassed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  a  sacred  enclosure;  and  the 
"  white  wall"  was  the  fortified  part  of 
the  city,  in  which  the  Egyptians  took 
refuge  when  defeated  by  the  Persians. 
This  white  fortress  was  very  ancient, 
and  from  it  Memphis  was  called  the 
"  city  of  the  white  wall." 

Memphis  had  probably  already 
suffered  somewhat  irom  the  Persians 
when  Herodotus  saw  it,  but  the  ac- 
count he  has  left  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  shows  that  it  must  have 
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been  the  largest  and  most  magnifioent 
city  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 
Among  those  which  he  mentions 
are  the  Temple  of  Fhtah  or  Hephaes- 
tus, said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Menes,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
succeeding  monarchs.  Moeris  (Ame- 
nemha  III.),  erected  the  northern  vesti- 
bule; and  Sesostris  (Eameses  II.)) 
besides  the  two  colossal  statues,  one 
of  which  is  still  to  be  seen,  made 
considerable  additions  with  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  which  '^  he  employed 
his  prisoners  of  war  to  drag  to  the 
temple."  Fheron  (Menephtah),  his 
son,  also  enriched  it  with  suitable 
presents,  which  he  sent  on  the  recovery 
of  his  sight,  as  he  did  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal temples  of  Egypt.  The  western 
vestibule,  or  propylieum,  was  the  work 
of  Ehampsinitus  (Bameses  III.),  who 
also  erected  2  statues,  25  cubits  in 
height,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the 
S. ;  to  the  former  of  which  the  Egyp- 
tians gave  the  name  of  summer,  and  to 
the  latter  winter.  The  eastern  was 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all 
these  propylsBa,  and  excelled  as  well  in 
the  beauty  of  its  sculpture  as  in  its 
dimensions.  It  was  built  by  Asychis 
(Shishak).  Several  grand  additions 
were  afterwards  made  by  Psamme- 
tichus,  who,  besides  the  southern  vesti- 
bule, erected  a  large  hypffithral  court 
covered  with  sculpture,  where  Apis 
was  kept,  when  exhibited  in  public. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
Osiride  figures,  12  cubits  in  height, 
which  served  instead  of  columns; — 
similar  no  doubt  to  those  in  the  Mem- 
nonium  at  Thebes.  Many  other  kings 
adorned  this  magnificent  temple  of 
Fhtah  with  sculpture  and  various 
gifts,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  statue  of  Sethos,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  victory  over  the  Assyrians, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  mouse  with 
this  inscription,  **  Whoever  sees  me, 
let  him  be  pious."  Amasis,  too,  dedi- 
cated a  recumbent  colossus,  75  ft.  long, 
in  this  temple,  which  is  the  more 
singular  as  Uiere  -is  no  instance  of  an 
Egyptian  statue,  of  early  time,  in  that 
position:  and  the  same  king  built  a 
magnificent  temple  to  the 
Isis. 


The  temenoB,  or  sacred  grove,  of 
Proteus  was  veir  beautiftd  and  richly 
ornamented.  Some  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  settlers  at  Memphis,  lived  round 
it,  and  in  consequence  the  whole 
neighbourhood  received  the  name  of 
the  Tyrian  camp.  Within  the  temeruM 
was  the  temple,  called  ^  of  Venus  the 
stranger ; "  whence  the  historian  oon- 
jectu^  that  it  was  of  Helen,  who  was 
reported  to  have  lived  some  time  at 
the  court  of  the  Egyptian  king.  This 
is  of  course  an  idle  Greek  story,  which, 
like  so  many  others,  shows  how  ready 
the  Greeks  were  to  derive  everything 
from  their  own  country. 

Four  hundred  years  after  Herodotus, 
Diodorns  expatiates  on  the  size  and 
magnificence  of  Memphis,  which,  how- 
ever had  already  become  second  in 
importance  to  Alexandria.  And 
Strabo,  a  few  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  says :  **  The  city  is  large  and 
populous,  next  to  Alexandria  in  size, 
and,  like  that,  filled  with  foreign  re- 
sidents. Before  it  are  some  lakes; 
but  the  palaces,  situated  once  in  an 
elevated  spot,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  lower  put  of  the  city,  are  now 
ruined  and  deserted.'*  The  temples, 
however,  seem  still  to  have  been  kept 
up  in  the  former  style  of  magnificence. 
They  suffered  no  doubt  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  from  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played against  idolatry  and  its  shrines. 
But  Memphis  still  continued  to  enjoy 
some  consequence,  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  mvasion;  and  though  its 
ancient  palace  was  a  ruin,  the  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  John  Mekaukes,  still 
resided  in  tiie  city ;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
invaders  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
taking  the  strong  Koman  fortress  at 
Babylon.  The  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis,  soon  passed 
to  the  new  Arab  city  of  Fostd^,  and 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  in  a  few 
years  ceased  to  exist.  The  blocks  of 
stone  of  its  ruined  monuments  were 
afterwards  taken  to  help  in  building 
the  new  city  of  Cairo:  and  yet  not- 
withstanding this  wholesale  spoliation 
we  find  Abd-el-Lateef  at  the  end  of  the 
12th^centy.,  asserting  that  '*  the  ruins 
of  Mempms  occupy  a  space  half  a  day's 
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joumey  every  way;"  and  that  '*they 
still  offer  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  a 
collection  of  marvels  which  strike  the 
mind  with  wonder,  and  which  the 
most  eloquent  man  might  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe."  Aboo*l-Feyda, 
150  years  later,  speaks  of  the  ruins  as 
still  occupying  a  large  extent,  but 
gradually  disappearing.  But  from 
that  time  hardlv  any  mention  is  made 
of  them ;  and  ue  waters  of  the  inun- 
dation, long  ago  unrestrained  by  the 
protecting  dykes,  covered  the  plain 
with  a  gradually  increasing  layer  of 
mud  deposit,  bieneath  which  every 
trace  of  such  ruins  as  were  left  com- 
pletely disappeared.  It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  researches  were  made  which  re- 
sulted in  discovering  some  traces  of 
the  ancient  city. 

(d)  jRemaifu  of  Memphis,  Some 
statues,  a  few  fragments  of  granite, 
and  some  substructions  are  all  that 
can  be  seen  of  the  ruins  of  a  city, 
which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
description  given  of  it,  **  in  its  glory 
mast  nave  exceeded  any  modem  city, 
aa  much  as  the  Pyramids  exceed  any 
mausoleum  which  has  been  erected 
since  those  days." — Curxon.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  much  may  be  concealed 
beneath  the  mounds,  but  the  latest 
researchea  have  been  singularly  unpro- 
ductive. There  are  a  few  objects, 
chiefly  statuettes  of  the  god  Phtah, 
at  the  museum  at  Cairo,  and  one  inter- 
esting disooTeiy  was  that  of  a  private 
house. 

The  only  object  that  will  attract 
the  traveller's  attention  is  the  beau- 
tiful colossal  skUuej  lying  on  its  face 
in  an  excavated  hollow  to  the  left  of 
the  path  before  reaching  Mitrahenny. 
It  was  difioovered  here  by  Signer 
Caviglia  and  Mr.  Sloane,  by  whom  it 
was  given  to  the  British  Museum,  on 
condition  of  its  being  taken  to  Eng- 
land; but  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  remove  it.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  statues  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  as  erected  by 
**•  Scsostris"  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Phtah.  These  statues  were  30  cubits 
(45  to  51}  feet)  high :  this  one  is  un- 
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fortunatelv  broken  at  the  feet,  and 
part  of  the  cap  is  wanting;  but  its 
total  height  may  be  estimated  at  48  ft. 
8  in.  without  the  pedestal.  The  stone 
is  a  white  siliceous  limestone,  verv 
hard,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high 
polish.  From  the  neck  of  the  king 
is  suspended  an  amulet  or  breast- 
plate, like  that  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummin  of  the  Hebrews,  in  whicli 
is  the  royal  prenomen,  supported  by 
Phtah  on  one  side,  and  Pasht  on  the 
other.  In  the  centre,  and  at  the  side 
of  his  girdle,  are  the  name  and  pre- 
nomen of  this  Bameses,  and  in  Lis 
hand  he  holds  a  scroll,  bearing  at 
one  end  his  name  Amun-mai-Bameses. 
A  fi^re  of  his  daughter  is  represented 
at  his  side.  It  is  on  a  small  scale,  her 
shoulder  reaching  little  above  the  level 
of  his  knee.  The  upper  part  of  the 
statue  is  somewhat  worn  away,  but  tlie 
under  part  still  retains  its  polish.  Tho 
expression  of  the  face,  which  is  per- 
fectly preserved,  is  very  beautiful ;  and 
hj  going  down  into  the  hollow  a  good 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  featured, 
which  are  sharp  cut  and  most  deli- 
cately finished.  At  the  time  of  high 
Nile  the  hole  is  full  of  water  and  but 
little  of  the  statue  visible  ;*  and  indee<i 
the  whole  of  the  face  is  seldom  to  be 
seen  before  March. 

There  are  some  other  remains  of 
statues,  and  another  colossus,  lying  not 
far  from  this  one ;  and  at  the  guard's 
house  close  by  may  be  seen  a  few  things 
which  have  been  dug  up  at  various 
times;  among  them  are  some  statues 
in  the  sitting  attitudes  of  the  modem 
Egyptians,  with  crossed  legs,  or  knees 
up  to  the  chin.  The  space  to  the  S.  of 
the  colossus  is  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Phtah,  of  which  the  foundations 
have  been  discovered  by  M.  Mariette. 
In  the  open  tpace  to  the  N.  are  some 
remains  only  visible  ot  low  Nile.  This 
open  space,  which  is  still  a  depres- 
sion filled  with  more  or  less  water 
according  to  the  time  of  year,  was 
formerly  probably  a  reservoir  in  front 
of  the  temple,  supplied  with  water  by 
a  canal  from  the  lake  before  men- 
tioned, situated  near  SoU^drah.  On  the 
borders  of  this  pond  M.  Mariette  dis- 
covered a  small  temple  of  Bameses  II. 
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0.  fktkkdrdh.  Site  of  Necropolis.— 
Crossing'  the  western  Hne  of  mounds, 
with  the  village  of  Mitrahenny  on  the 
right)  we  enter  the  fertile  plain  that 
reaohes  to  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The 
path  now  generally  followed  tnma  to 
the  right,  till  it  reaches  a  high  em- 
bankment at  a  point  where  the  latter 
crosses  a  canal  by  means  of  an  old 
Arab  bridge.  This  embfmkment  leadB 
up  to  the  S.  comer  of  the  rocky  pro- 
montory on  which  are  the  pyramids 
and  tombs.  Inmiediately  on  the  left, 
before  reaching  the  desert,  is  the  pro- 
bable site  of  the  lake  dug  by  Menes 
for  regolating  the  supply  of  water  to 
Memphis  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Except  at  low  Nile  there  is  always 
plenty  of  water  in  it,  and  it  sometimes 
abounds  in  ducks.  Formerly  tlie  road 
used  to  lie  straight  across  the  plain 
from  Mitrahenny  to  the  yilhige  of 
Sa]^^|[:toih,  passing  through  it  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  pond  on  to  the 
platform.  Outside  the  yillage  to  the 
N.,  before  reaching  the  pond,  is  the 
grove  in  which  those  who  encamp  at 
SaVl^irah  have  been  advised  to  pitch 
their  tents. 

The  Necropolis,  to  which  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Sa^^^irah  gives  its 
name,  is  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most 
modem,  of  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis. 
It  is  also  the  largest,  being  nearly 
4}  m.  long,  and  having  a  breadth 
varying  from  ^  m.  to  nearly  1  m. 
Like  the  Necropolis  of  Geezeh,  that  of 
Sa^^^^rah  belongs  more  especially  to 
the  Old  Empire.  In  the  centre,  form- 
ing as  it  were  the  nucleus  of  this  vast 
engemtie,  rises  a  pyramid  curiously 
built  in  degrees.  If  tradition  may  he 
trusted,  and  if  the  place  of  which  this 
pyramid  is  the  centre  is  called  Ko- 
Komeh,  and  if  King  Ouenephes  built 
his  pyramid,  as  Manetho  says  he  did, 
in  a  place  called  Ko-Komeh,  then  this 
pyramid  of  Sak^rah  belongs  to  the 
Ist  dynasty,  and  is  the  most  ancient 
monument  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in 
the  world. 

To  the  N.  of  this  pyramid  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Old  Empire,  which  have 
yielded  up  so  many  of  the  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  museum  at  Cairo, 
and  are  themselves  magnificent  wit- 


nesses to  the  civilization  of  that  remote 

geriod;  those  of  Tib,  Phtah-hotep, 
aboo,  and  some  others  are  the  most 
remarkable.  To  the  S.  of  the  pyramid 
are  tombs  of  the  XYIUth,  XlXth,  and 
XXth  dynasties.  Among  them  was 
found  the  list  of  kings  called  '  The 
Tablet  of  SaU[£rah.'  To  the  £^  in 
going  from  the  pyramid  to  the  culti- 
vated land,  there  occurs  first  a  belt  of 
tombs  of  the  Old  Empire,  then  one  of 
the  XXYIth  and  following  dynasties, 
and  then  a  third,  which  may  be  called 
the  Greek  cemetery.  Among  these  last 
tombs  were  found  nearly  all  the  Greek 
papyri  that  have  enriched  the  dlfierent 
European  museums. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  old  tombs 
to  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Serapeum,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XXYIth  dynasty  a 
way  was  cut  through  the  tombs  for 
an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leading  to  the 
Serapeum,  and  to  the  underground 
vaults  known  as  the  Apis  Mausoleum. 
From  the  rains  of  the  Serapeum  came 
most  of  the  statuettes  of  the  different 
divinities  in  the  Cairo  museum. 

The  trancated  pyramid,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Mastabat-el-Phaiaoon 
(Pharaoh*s  throne),  is  at  the  S.  of  the 
large  pyramid;  and  the  ibis  mummy 
pits  to  the  N.  The  ibises  have  been 
preserved  in  long  earthen  pots,  but 
owing  to  the  damp,  which  at  a  cer- 
tain depth  filters  in  through  the  soil, 
they  are  mostly  reduced  to  powder. 

(f)  Pyramids.  There  are  elevenpy- 
ramids  on  the  Salk^^rah  plateau.  The 
southernmost  of  these  is  the  truncated 
one  already  mentioned  called  Masta- 
bat-el-Pharaoon.  It  is  in  a  very  ruined 
condition.  In  the  inside  is  a  chamber 
with  niches,  as  in  the  Third  Pynunid 
of  Geezeh. 

A  little  further  on,  as  the  visitor 
approaches  from  Mitrahenny,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Sa^^F^^rah  pyramids, 
curiously  built  in  stages  or  degrees. 
The  date  of  this  monument  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined,  but, 
as  has  been  said,  it  may  be  the  oldest 
pynimid  in  Egypt  The  argument  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  is 
as  follows :  Maaetho  says  that  Queue- 
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phes,  the  4th  king  of  the  let  dynasty 
according  to  his  list,  built  a  pyramid 
close  to  a  Tillage  called  Ko-Komeh ;  on 
the  tablet  of  fierapeuxu  the  name  of 
Ko-Eomeh  was  found  as  given  to  the 
sunoonding  necropolis;  on  an  en- 
trance door  of  the  pyramid,  now  at 
Berlin,  was  deciphered  not  the  name, 
bat  the  title  ana  banner  of  a  very  old 
king.  From  this  the  deduction  i^ 
drawn  that  as  Onenephes  built  a  pyra- 
mid at  Ko-Komeh,  and  as  this  necro- 
polis was  called  Ko-Komeh,  this  title 
and  banner  were  his,  and  the  pyramid 
was  built  by  him. 

It  is  the  largest  in  size  next  to 
those  of  G^eezeh.  The  degrees  are  five 
in  number,  diminishing  in  height  and 
breadth  towards  the  top.  The  present 
height  from  the  base  is  about  190  ft. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  rule  in  pyra- 
midal buildings,  the  base  is  not  a  per- 
fect square,  the  measurements  accord- 
ing to  Col.  H.  Yyse  being  351  ft.  2  in. 
on  the  N.  and  S.  faces,  and  893  ft. 
11  in.  on  the  E.  and  W.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  what  may  be  called  a 
sacred  enclosure,  about  1750  ft.  by 
950  ft.  Inside  the  construction  is  pe- 
culiar. Immediately  under  the  centre 
id  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  77  ft.  in 
depth  and  24  ft  square :  the  top  of 
this  is  dome-ahapeo,  and  was  origi- 
nally lined  with  wooden  rafters ;  the 
bottom  is  paved  with  blocks  of  granite, 
and  beneath  is  a  rude  chamber,  the 
opening  to  which  was  concealed  by  a 
F^imite  block  four  tons  in  weight  No 
trace  of  anything  was  found  here 
when  the  pyramid  was  opened  by  Mi- 
nntoli  in  1821.  Out  of  the  excavation 
leads  a  very  labyrinth  of  passages  con- 
ducting to  different  apartments.  On 
the  doorway  of  the  one  opposite  to  the 
entrance  are  some  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  title  and  banner  referred  to  aoove. 
The  sides  of  these  chambers  had  been 
lined  with  blueish  green  slabs  similar 
to  thoee  now  known  as  Dutch  tiles : 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  vitrified  porcelain  was  a  very  old 
invention  in  Egypt,  and  continued  in 
vogue  there  till  a  late  period,  even 
after  the  Arab  conquest,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Oairo.  Pieces  of  broken 
marble  and  alabaster  were  found  in 
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some  of  the  passages ;  and  in  a  gallery 
connected  with  another  entrance  which 
appeared  not  to  have  been  ransacked, 
were  found  30  munmiies  of  an  in- 
ferior description  coarsely  enveloped 
in  wrappers.  None  of  the  other 
pyramids  present  anything  worthy  of 
notice. 

(g)  The  Serapettm.  or  Api$  Mauso- 
leum, The  vast  subterranean  tomb 
which  next  claims  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion is  called  indiscriminately  the 
Serapeum,  or  the  Apis  Mausoleum,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  latter  of 
these  titles  is  the  correct  |One.  Tlie 
Serapeum,  properly  so  called,  was  the 
exterior  temple  surmounting  the  ex- 
cavated tomb.  It  no  longer  exists; 
but  to  judge  by  such  few  remains  of  it 
as  have  Men  found  it  resembled  in 
appearance  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
temple.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  led 
up  to  it,  and  two  pylons  stood  before 
it ;  round  it  was  the  usual  enclosure. 
But  it  was  distinguished  from  all  other 
temples  by  having  in  one  of  its  cham- 
bers an  opening,  from  which  descended 
an  inclined  passage  into  the  rock  be- 
low, giving  access  to  the  vaults  in 
which  reposed  the  munmiied  repre- 
sentatives of  the  god  Apis.  Living, 
the  sacred  bull  was  worshipped  in  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  and 
lodged  in  a  palace  adjoining — ^tbe  Api- 
eum:  dead,  he  was  buried  in  exca- 
vated vaults  at  Sa]^rah,  and  wor- 
shipped in  a  temple  built  over  them — 
the  Serapeum. 

The  discovery  of  the  site  of  tho 
Serapeum  and  the  Apis  Mausoleum 
was  made  by  M.  Mariette  in  1860-61. 
Having  observed  the  head  of  a  sphinx 
appearing  through  the  sand,  and  find- 
ing on  clearing  the  spot  that  the 
statue  was  entire,  the  passage  of 
Strabo  occurred  to  him  in  which  that 
writer  says:  '* There  is  also  a  Sera- 
peum in  a  very  sandy  spot,  where 
drifts  of  sand  are  raised  by  Uie  wind 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  saw  some 
sphinxes  buried  up  to  their  heads, 
and  others  half-covered."  Prom  this 
passage,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
finding  of  the  sphinx,  M.  Mariette  did 
not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  he  was 
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on  the  track  of  the  Serapeum,  and  he 
immediately  set  to  work  to  verify  his 
idea  with  an  ener^  proportionate  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  For  the 
catting  a  passage  through  the  deep 
sand  was  an  arduous  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  undertaking,  the  shifting 
wall  constantly  threatening  to  fall  in, 
and  not  only  fill  up  the  hardly-won 
trench,  but  bury  the  workers.  In  two 
months  he  had  cleared  out  an  avenue 
600  feet  long,  and  laid  bare  141 
sphinxes,  besides  the  pedestals  of 
many  others.  At  first  the  depth  of 
sand  had  only  been  10  or  12  ft.,  but 
before  the  end  was  reached  a  depth 
of  70  ft.  had  to  be  cut  through.  At 
the  eud  of  this  avenue  was  found  a 
semicircle  of  statues  representing  the 
most  famous  philosophers  and  writers 
of  Greece,  some  with  the  name  in- 
scribed at  the  bottom  of  the  statue. 
Between  the  last  two  sphinxes  and 
this  semicircle  ran  a  cross  avenue, 
leading  on  the  left  to  a  temple  built 
by  Amyrt8eu8,  and  on  the  right  to  the 
Serapeum.  This  right-hand  part  of 
the  cross  avenue  was  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  low  broad  wall.  On  the 
right-hand  wall  were  curious  statues 
representing  children  astride  various 
real  and  symbolical  emblems.  On 
the  left-hand  wall  was  a  small  temple 
in  the  Greek  style,  and  two  Egyptian 
temples,  in  one  of  which  was  a  stone 
statue  of  the  bull  Apis.  At  the  end  of 
the  avenue  was  one  of  the  pro-pylons 
of  the  Serapeum,  with  two  crouching 
lions  on  pedestals  immediately  in  front 
of  it.  These  lions  are  now  at  the 
Louvre. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  from  the 
shifting  sand  and  other  causes,  M. 
Mariette  laid  bare  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  Serapeum,  and  at  length  in 
November  1861,  crowned  his  success 
by  discovering  the  entrance  to  the 
huge  vaults  in  which  were  buried 
the  dead  representatives  of  Apis. 

The  approaches  to  the  Serapeum, 
and  such  remains  as  there  were  of 
the  Serapeum  itself,  have  long  since 
been  re-covered  by  the  sand.  Tne  hol- 
low in  front  of  the  house  where  M. 
Mariette  lived  during  the  progress  of 


the  excavation  marks  the  line  of  the 
walled  avenue,  and  sometimeB  the  top 
of  one  or  two  of  the  curious  figures 
alluded  to  above  mav  be  seen  appear-      J 
ing  through  the  sano.  1 

The  Apis  Mausoleum  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  parts.  The  first  and 
most  ancient  served  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  sacred  bulls  from  Amu- 
noph  III.  of  the  XYUIth  dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  XXth  dynasty.  In  this 
part  each  tomb  is  a  separate  sepulchral 
chamber,  hewn  here  and  thereout  of  the 
rocky  platform  of  the  temple.  They  were 
of  no  particular  interest,  and  are  again 
hidden  by  the  sand.  The  second  part 
comprised  the  tombs  of  Apis  from  the 
time  of  Sheshonk  I.  of  the  XXTTnd 
dynasty  to  that  of  Tirhakah,  last  king 
of  the  XXYth  dynasty.  In  this  part 
a  new  system  has  been  adopted,  and 
a  long  subterranean  gallery  excavated 
beneath  the  temple,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  mortuary  chambers  for  the 
dead  bulls.  This  also  is  inaoceasible, 
the  roof  having  in  many  places  fallen 
in,  and  the  whole  being  in  an  insecure 
state. 

The  third  part  is  that  which  the 
visitor  now  sees.  It  was  the  place  of 
interment  from  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
tichus'I.  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  (cir. 
650  B.C.)  till  the  time  of  the  later 
Ptolemies  (cir.  50  b.c.)  The  same  sys- 
tem is  here  followed  as  in  the  second 
part,  only  on  a  much  larger  and  more 
magpaiflcent  scale,  the  galleries  having 
an  extent  of  nearly  400  yards,  and 
granite  sarcophagi  having  been  em- 
ployed for  the  interment  Partly  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  sand,  and  partly 
to  protect  the  naileries  from  the 
marauding  and  destructive  propen- 
sities of  too  many  of  the  visitora,  the 
entrance  is  now  closed  bv  a  door,  the 
key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  Ajub  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  tombs,  &o.  at 
SaVV^rah,  and  who  lives  at  the  house 
close  by.  It  is  essential  that  each 
person  should  carry  a  candle  and 
look  well  before  him,  a  serious  acci- 
dent having  occurred  to  a  gentleman 
in  1870  tlmnigh  a  neglect  of  these 
simple  precautions.  He  was  standing 
close  to  one  of  the  openings  in  which 
are  the  sarcophagi,  and  not  seeing  it, 
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fell  in  and  broke  his  ann.  Tmme- 
diatelj  on  entering  yon  turn  to  the 
righi;  and  proceed  down  a  gallery 
more  than  210  yards  long.  On  both 
sides,  bnt  never  opposite  to  one  an- 
other,  are  deep  recesses,  each  con- 
taining a  huge  saroopliagus  of  granite, 
measuring  on  an  average  18  ft.  in 
length  by  7  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth,  and 
11  ft.  in  height.  In  one  of  the  recesses 
are  steps  for  the  purpose  of  descend- 
ing and  examining  the  sarcophagus, 
vhich  is  sculptured:  the  curious  can 
also  climb  by  a  ladder  into  the  interior, 
and  satisfy  themselTes  that  it  would 
hold  four  or  five  persons  sitting.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  lid  of  the 
sarcophagus  has  been  partly  pushed 
ftway,  80  as  to  give  access  to  the  mum- 
mied contents  ,of  which  no  vestiges 
hare  been  found.  The  number  of 
sarcophagi  in  sitUf  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  galleries,  is  24. 
Of  these  only  three  bear  any  inscrip- 
tion, and  they  contain  the  names  of 
Amasis,  Cambyses,  and  Ehebasch,  and 
belong  therefore  to  the  several  periods 
jiwt  preceding,  contemporaneous  with, 
and  subsequent  to,  the  Persian  con- 
quest A  fourth  with  some  ovals  with- 
out any  name  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
date  of  the  later  Ptolemies. 

The  historical  importance  of  the 
iliiKOTery  of  the  Apis  Mausoleum  was 
very  great,  though  it  does  not  consist 
in  anything  which  can  now  be  seen, 
^en  first  opened  the  walls  of  tho 
yanlts  were  covered  with  stelx,  or 
inscribed  tablets,  placed  there  by  in- 
diTiduaU  who  on  certain  annual  fes- 
tivals, or  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  an  Apis,  came  to  per- 
form an  act  of  worship  at  his  temple 
and  Uxai),  In  memory  of  this  pious 
act,  it  was  the  custom  to  fit  into  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  tomb  a  squard- 
shaped  stone,  rounded  at  the  top,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  names  of  the 
visitor  and  his  family,  and  very  often 
in  addition  the  precise  date  of  the  cur- 
rent year  of  the  reigning  king.  A 
comparison  of  these  stdas  was  neces- 
sarily of  great  importance  in  fixing 
the  chronol(^  of  the  period  to  which 
they  belong.  About  500  of  these 
ex  wfm  were  found  in  their  original 
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position,  principally  near  the  entrance 
to  the  tombs  on  the  right  All  those 
of  any  importance  which  were  legible 
have  been  removed  and  are  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  but  some  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  wall. 

(K)  Tombs.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
Sa^^rah  Necropolis  has  been  already 
noted,  and  the  position  of  the  tombs 
belonging  to  different  epochs  pointed 
out.  On  every  side  heaps  of  sand  and 
debris  beside  the  mouths  of  deep  pits 
evidence  the  extent  of  the  researches 
that  have  been  made,  and  the  results 
are  seen  in  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  exhibited  in  the  Cairo 
Museum.  The  tombs  themselves  are 
soon  covered  in  again  by  their  pre- 
server, the  sand.  The  most  interest- 
ing are  those  belonging  to  the  Old 
Empire  on  the  N.  side  of  the  large 
pyramid ;  and  the  one  usually  visited 
after  leaving  the  Apis  Mausoleum  lies 
a  short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  tlie 
entrance  to  those  vaults.  It  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Tib.  Before  proceeding 
to  describe  it,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
at  greater  length  the  account  already 
given  of  the  plan  of  these  old  tombs, 
and  to  explain  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated the  various  representations  found 
in  them. 

The  Old  Empire  tombs  consisted  of 
three  parts.  1.  An  exterior  building 
(a),  containing  one  or  more  chambers  : 
2.  A  vertical  pit  (b)  :  and  3.  the  vault 
(c),  generally  excavated  at  right  angles 
to  the  pit,  in  which  was  placed  tho 
sarcophagus  containing  the  body  (d). 
The  outer  covering  was  usually  in  the 
form  of  what  has  been  called  a  tiMs- 
tabahf  better  illustrations  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Pyramids  than 
here;  but  nowhere  better  than  at 
SaV^^irah  do  specimens  exist  of  the 
interior  arrangement.  The  entrance 
faces  nearly  always  W.,  and  varies  in 
its  proportions  from  a  simple  doorway 
to  a  highly  omamented/a$^6,  accord- 
ing to  tho  rank  and  importance  of  the 
owner  of  the  tomb.  0>n  the  lintel  is 
an  inscription,  setting  forth  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  deceased,  followed  by 
an  invocation  addressed  to  Anubis, 
the  guardian  of  tombs,  in  which  he  is 
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piayed,  1.  To  accord  to  the  person 
Darned  propitious  funend  rites,  and  a 
good  burial-place  in  the  cemetery  after 
a  long  and  happy  life :  2.  To  be 
&vonrably  disposed  towards  the  de- 
ceased in  his  jonmey  through  the 
regions  beyond  the  tomb :  and,  3.  To 
s^nre  to  him  through  all  eternity  the 
proper  paying  of  what  the  text  calls 
**  fimer^  offerings."  This  invocation 
is  followed  by  a  list  of  these  funereal 
offerings,  and  of  the  anniyersaries  on 
which  they  are  to  be  paid.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  all  the  scenes  sculptured  on 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  contained  in 
this  exterior  building  have  reference  to 
these  three  subjects  of  invocation.  The 
chambers  vary  in  number  and  size; 
sometimes  there  is  only  one.  They 
served  the  purpose  of  mortuary  chapels, 
in  which  the  parents  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  priests  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  cemetery  celebrated,  on  the 
anniversary  festivals  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  over  the  door,  certain  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  dead,  and 
offered  the  appropriate  gifts.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  sculptures 
representing  the  scenes  in  which  the 
deceased  person  had  been  accustomed 
to  pass  his  life ;  ending  with  the  last 
act  at  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
assisted  in  this  world,  the  transport 
of  his  mummied  body  to  the  place 
of  burial.  The  tables  of  offerings, 
which  no  doubt  also  formed  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  chamb^,  are 
depicted  on  the  walls  covered  with 
the  gifts  of  meat,  fruits,  bread,  and 
wine,  which  had  to  be  presented  in 
kind.  At  the  end  of  tne  principal 
chamber  was  a  sfoZa,  contaimng  wnat 
might  be  called  the  epitaph  of  the 
deceased.  Under  the  Old  Empire 
these  Mm  are  quadrangular  stones, 
ofien  <^  large  size,  and  sculptured  so 
as  to  represent  the  exterior  of  a  temple 
of  the  period.  In  the  oldest  tombs 
the  statue  of  the  defunct  is  not  found, 
as  at  a  later  period,  in  any  of  the 
chambers.  They  were  generallv  placed 
in  a  sort  of  corridor  contrived  in  the 
thickness  of  one  of  the  outer  walls, 
and  excluded  firom  all  external  com- 
munication. Sometimes,  however,  a 
small  opening  in  one  of  the  walls  of 
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the  principal  room  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  a  shaft  reaching  to  the  spot 
where  the  statues  are  concealed,  and 
through  which  the  scent  of  incense 
might  pass. 

The  entrance  to  the  pit  which  forms 
the  second  part  of  the  tomb  is  found 
either  in  one  of  the  chambers,  or  some 
hidden  comer  of  the  outer  monument 
The  upper  part,  dug  through  the  over- 
lying stratum  of  sand,  is  cased  with 
stones,  the  remainder  being  excavated 
out  of  the  rock.  These  pits  vary  from 
10  to  30  yards  in  depth,  are  vertical  in 
direction,  and  of  square  or  rectangular 
form.  Those  that  have  not  previously 
been  opened  have  been  found  filled 
with  a  hard  cement  composed  of  stones, 
sand,  and  earth.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  appears  on  one  side  a  con- 
structed stone  wall.  This  closes  the 
entrance  to  the  third  part  of  the  tomb, 
the  sepulchral  chamber. 

In  tnis  sepulchral  chamber,  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  lay  the  mummied 
body,  protected  from  all  probable 
chances  of  violation  by  the  solid  stone 
sarcophagus,  the  cavern  hewn  deep  into 
the  rock,  and  the  pit  filled  with  com- 
pact debris,  and  with  its  entrance  con- 
cealed from  view.  Here  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  this  world,  but  of  the  next, 
and  the  walls  are  consequently  often 
covered  with  passages  from  the  Book 
of  tihe  Dead,  and  representations  of 
religious  subjects. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  an  Egyp- 
tian tomb  during  the  earliest  dynasties, 
and  though  many  changes  in  some  of 
the  details  were  made  at  later  epochs, 
the  division  into  three  parts  was  always 
substantially  the  same. 

The  Tomb  of  Tih  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  an  Old  Empire  tomb. 
The  magtdbah,  or  external  covering  has 
disappeared,  but  the  chambers  within 
are  in  a  wonderfuUy  good  state  of 
preservation;  and  the  sculptures  on 
the  walls  fax  surpass,  if  not  in  variety, 
at  any  rate  in  drawing  and  preser- 
vation, those  at  Beni  Hassan.  That 
they  have  preserved  their  cobur  and 
delicacy  of  outline  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  their  having  been  so  long  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
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wish  that  that  apparent  enemy,  bat 
real  friend  to  antiquities  in  E^ypt  was 
allowed  to  have  lus  way  again,  when 
one  sees  the  cmel  havoc  wrought  by  so 
many  of  those  for  whose  benefit  this 
splendid  old  monument  is  kept  cleared 
and  open.  What  with  the  would-be 
archflsologists,  who  with  their  wet 
squeeze-paper  have  destroyed  in  so 
many  places  the  brilliant  colours  that 
centuiies  had  spared — the  real  but 
ruthless  $avan8,  who  with  over  eager 
thought  for  their  own  honour  and 
glory,  and  for  the  enriching  of  their 
native  museums,  have  not  hesitated  to 
cut  out  and  carry  off  whole  pieces  of 
that  exquisite  sculpture—and  the  horde 
of  vulgar  sightseers,  whose  only  object 
in  going  to  see  anything  seems  to  be 
that  they  may  write  their  names  in 
the  most  disfiguring  manner  possible, 
this  tomb,  beautiful  as  it  still  is, 
presents  a  very  different  aspect  to 
what  it  did  when  first  cleared  of  its 
sandy  shroud.  The  carving  or  writing 
of  names  on  natural  rock,  or  unsculp- 
tured  pieces  of  stone  is  a  harmless 
amusement  enough,  but  to  hack  with 
a  knife,  or  blacken  with  pencil,  charred 
wood,  or  paint  (and  all  these,  and 
other  methods  have  been  resorted  to) 
sculptured  and  painted  walls  and 
columns,  are  acts  of  gratuitous  and 
detestable  vandalism,  that  no  lan- 
guage is  too  strong  to  condemn. 

In  descending  the  sandy  incline  into 
the  chambers,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  formerly  the  surrounding  plain 
was  on  a  level  with  their  floor,  and  not 
as  now  with  the  top  of  their  walls. 
On  the  two  large  pillars  which  formed 
part  of  the  entrance  facade  are  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  owner  of  the 
tomb,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  priest,  named  Tih,  who  lived 
at  Memphis  under  the  Vth  dynasty. 
Beyond  these  pillars  is  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle.  On  the 
wall  to  the  left  are  depicted  various 
scenes.  Statues  of  Tih,  destined 
to  adorn  his  tomb,  are  being  em- 
barked in  Ixxits  for  transport  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert;  oxen  are  being 
brought  for  sacrifice  at  the  anniversary 
of  the  funeral  rites ;  one  has  just  been 
seized,  and  men  are  tying  its  legs, 


and  preparing  to  throw  it  on  its  side. 
On  the  wall  to  the  right  is  seen  Tih 
himself,  aooompanied  by  his  wife  end 
their  sons.  He  is  watching  hii 
servants  at  work  in  one  of  his  fiann 
yards.  Some  are  bringing  on  their 
shoulders  sacks  full  of  grain  for  the 
poultry;  others  are  fattening  the 
birds  by  making  pellets  of  flour  and 
putting  them  down  their  throats. 
Beyond  is  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
farm  buildings ;  the  roofs  are  supported 
by  small  elegantly  carved  wooden 
columns ;  in  the  middle  is  a  pond  in 
which  ducks  are  swimming.  In  the 
distance  are  the  wide  flelds,  where  the 
four-footed  animals  are  pastured. 
Among  the  birds  that  Tih  kept  are 
geese,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  Numi- 
dian  cranes,  pigeons,  &c.,  while  the 
animals  included  cattle  of  every  size 
and  race,  antelopes,  gazelles,  wild 
goats,  and  others,  in  great  numbers. 
Next  come  the  boats  which  transport 
for  him  along  the  Nile  the  produce  of 
his  land.  They  are  full  of  jars  and 
bales  of  goods.  In  the  middle  of  the 
court  is  Sie  pit  leading  to  the  sepul- 
chral chamber.  Curiously  enough  this 
pit  offers  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  being  inclined  instead  of  vertical. 
The  sarcophagus  at  the  bottom  is  of 
limestone,  wiuiout  inscription. 

Leading  from  this  court  is  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  wails  of  which  are  re- 
presented servants  of  the  house  bring- 
ing offerings  of  all  kinds  for  the 
anniversary  ceremonies;  some  carry 
fhiit,  vegetables,  vases  full  of  sweet  oil, 
and  perfumes :  others  lead  oxen  to  tlic 
sacrifice,  as  depicted  in  the  outer  court. 
Further  on,  in  the  same  passage,  some 
men  are  seen  drawing  statues  enclosed 
in  little  temples  of  wood ;  half  a  dozen 
drag  with  cords,  while  one  pours  water 
on  the  earth  to  render  the  passage 
easier.  Next  to  these  again  are  boats 
with  lar^e  sails  and  a  numerous  crew. 
On  the  right  of  the  passage  is  a  small 
chamber,  where  again  is  depicted  the 
bringing  of  offerings  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds.  On  the  end  waU  are  some 
ra^er  indistinct  scenes:  workmen 
appear  to  be  making  pots,  and  smelt- 
ing large  ingots  composed  of  some  red 
substance. 
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At  the  end  of  the  passage  is  the 
principal  chamber,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
profosion  than   for  the  finish   with 
which  the  different  designs  are  exe- 
cuted.    To   describe   all   would   bo 
impossible;  it  will   be   sufficient  to 
indicate  some  of  the  most  worthy  of 
notice.    On  the  wall  to  the  right  on 
entering,  Tih  is  depicted  shooting  in 
the  manhes.    He  is  standing  upnght 
in  a  light  boat,  holding  decoy-birds  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  is 
hurling  a  cunred  stick,  which  knocks 
down    and   stnns   the   flying    birds. 
Innumerable  wild  fowl  of  eveiy  kind 
fill  the  air.    In  the  water  beneath  the 
boat  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are 
floating.    Two  of  them  are  fighting, 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  eyidently  the 
victor.   Some  of  the  servants  are  tiying 
to  catch  them,  and  a  hippopotamus  is 
just  being  hooked  with  a  sort  of  har- 
poon.   This  scene  may  recall  the  verse 
in  Job  zli.  1-2 ;  '*  Canst  thou  draw  out 
leviathan  with  an  hook  ?  or  his  tongue 
with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down? 
Canst  thou  put  an  hook  into  his  nose? 
or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn." 
The  idea  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami, 
in  the   neighbourhood   of  Memphis 
appears  extraordiniury  at  the  present 
day,  but  in  the  time  of  Tih,  no  doubt 
they  were  common  enough   in   that 
part  of  the  river.    Abd-el-Lateef  who 
visited  Egypt  about  1216  a.d.  recounts 
that  hippopotami  abounded    in    the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  that 
two   of  them   had   committed   such 
depredations  that  an  armed  force  was 
sent  to  destroy  them.    Even  so  late  as 
Mbhammed    All's    time   a   hippopo- 
tamus was  taken  alive  at  Mansoorah, 
in  the  Delta,  and  killed  on  the  banks. 
Crocodiles  are  stiU  seen  as  far  North 
as  200  miles  above  Oairo.     Another 
scene  shows   us    Tih    watching   his 
servants  fishing.     Crouching  in  the 
bottom  of  their  boats,  some  are  holding 
lines,  while  others  are  dragging  across 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  an  enormous 
square  net,  within  whose  meshes  the 
fish  are  being  drawn.      The    usual 
agricultural  scenes  are  full  of  life  and 
spirit     Cows  are  crossing  a    ford; 
cattle  browse  in  the  meadows ;  herds- 
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men  are  conducting  home  a  flock  of 
goats.  All  the  phases  of  seed  timo 
and  harvest  are  depicted.  Oxen  are 
ploughing;  the  seed  is  sown;  the 
com  is  reaped;  men  with  three- 
pronged  forks  gather  it  into  heaps ; 
and  oxen  going  round  and  round,  trea<l 
it  out  In  another  place  it  is  tied  into 
sheaves,  and  donkeys  are  brought  up 
with  much  fuss  and  use  of  the  stick, 
on  whose  backs  the  sheaves  are  put 
and  carried  away  to  the  farmyard  and 
granaries.  Some  of  these  scenes  aro 
drawn  with  inimitable  himiour.  In 
another  part  carpenters  are  busv  mak- 
ing furniture  for  the  house,  and  ship- 
wrights labour  at  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  estate. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Tih  is  pre- 
sent at  all  these  varied  scenes ;  seated 
or  standing,  he  is  there  in  the  attitude 
of  command,  while  singers,  dancers, 
acrobats  and  others  perform  for  his 
amusement.    In  fact  every  thing  in 
these  pictures  shows  the  realisation  of 
the  first  petition  in  the  prayer  over 
the  entrance.    Tih  evidently  leads  a 
prosperous  and  happy  life  in  the  midst 
of  these  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which 
the  Egyptians  at  that  epoch  were  de- 
voted.   He  is  surrounded  by  his  own 
people,  and  attains,  as  the  inscription 
records,  **a  fortunate  and  prolonged 
old  age."    "  The  Egyptians,'*^say8  Dio- 
dorus,  '*call  their  houses  hostelries, 
on  account  of  the  short  period  during 
which  thev  inhabit  them,  but  they  call 
their  tombs  eternal  dwelling  places." 
Tih  built  this  tomb  during  his  life- 
time, and  fitted  it  to  be  his  eternal 
dwelling-place,  both  by  the  solidity  of 
its  construction,  and  by  depicting  on 
its  walls  the  scenes  in  which  his  life 
was   passed.     All    those   symbolical 
representations  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
beyond  the  tomb,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  are  absent 
in  the  upper  cnambers  of  the  Old 
Empire  sepulchres.    Spiritual  religion 
is  confined  to  the  vault  in  which  the 
mummied  body  reposes,  and  even  then 
is  represented  almost  entirely  by  a 
few  short  quotations  from  the  Book  of 
the  Dead.    It  is  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  New  Empire,  that,  as  seen 
in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes, 
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the  walls  of  the  tombfl  beoomo  covered 
with  whole  chapters  of  that  book,  and 
with  a  whole  army  of  grotesque  and 
fantastic  divinities. 

The  Tomb  of  PhtaMiotep^  which  lies 
to  the  S.  of  the  Apis  Mausolenm,  may 
sometimes  be  found  cleared  from  sand. 
It  consists  of  one  chamber  only,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  simi- 
lar scenes  to  those  already  described, 
but  offering  some  very  interesting 
and  curious  peculiarities.  The  sculp- 
tures referring  to  the  presenting  of 
gifts  are  especially  noticeable.  Phtah- 
hotep  is  seated,  and  before  him  passes 
a  regular  procession  of  servants  bring- 
ing offerings.  At  their  head  march 
priests  chanting  sacred  hymns,  while 
other  servants  heap  up  on  a  table  the 
destined  votive  oblations. 

As  has  been  said,  the  whole  sur- 
rounding desert  is  one  vast  sepulchre ; 
and  when  excavations  are  going  on,  and 
as  is  often  the  case,  one  of  the  large 
mausoleums  that  served  as  the  common 
burial  place  for  the  lower  classes  is 
being  turned  out,  the  mass  of  mum- 
mied remains,  sculls,  bones,  hands, 
feet,  swathing  cloths,  &c.,  lying  about 
in  weird  confusion,  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  unpleasant.  Many  of  these 
burial  places  were  large  enough  to 
hold  hundreds  of  bodies;  they  were 
laid  side  by  side  on  a  series  of  shelves, 
without  any  covering  except  the 
thick  bands  in  which  they  were 
wrapped ;  and  it  is  a  striking  sight  to 
see  them  lying  there,  so  wonderfully 
preserved  tnrough  many  hundreds  of 
years. 

On  the  way  back  to  Bedreahayn  the 
visitor  may  turn  aside  to  look  at  a 
tomb  of  the  time  of  Psanmietichus  I. 
(cir.  650  B.C.),  in  the  face  of  the  rocky 
platform,  near  the  cultivated  land. 
It  is  built  of  hewn  stone  and  vaulted, 
and  affords  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  stone  arches.  That  style  of  building 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  long 
before  that  period,  crude  brick  arches 
having  been  found  at  Thebes  dating 
firom  tne  time  of  the  Ylllth  dynasty. 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April,  the  cultivated  land 
along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  BaHptibnh,  swarms 
with  quail. 

(T)  Pyramids  of  PatAdor.— Theso 

Syramids  cannot  oe  brought  into  the 
ay's  excursion  to  SaW/iTah ;  though 
they  might  perhaps  fall  into  the  two- 
days'  excursion  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Sa^t^^irah,  sketched  out  above.  They 
present  nothing  of  interest,  how- 
ever, to  repay  the  generality  of  travel- 
lers. They  are  sitoated  about  3  mile« 
from  SaVl^arah,  and  mark,  perha}>ri, 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Necropolis  of 
Memphis.  Two  are  of  stone,  and  two 
brick.  The  northernmost  of  the  irm* 
stone  ones  measures,  according  to  GoL 
H.  Vyse,  700  ft.  square,  having  been 
originally  nearly  720  ft,  only  forty 
less  than  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but  its 
height  was  only  342  ft.  7  in.  of  which 
326  fL  remain.  It  has  three  aubtei^ 
ranean  chambers,  one  beyond  another, 
in  which  the  stones  forming  the  sides 
project  one  before  the  other  as  they 
rise,  so  that  at  the  roof  they  nearly 
meet.  Hie  southernmost  stone  pyra- 
mid presents  the  peculiarity  of  oeLiig 
built  at  two  different  angles,  the  lower 
part  at  54°  14  46",  the  upper  at  42^ 
59'  26" :  it  consequently  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  pointed  pyramid, 
resting  on  a  truncated  one.  lliere  is 
a  subterranean  chamber  80  ft.  in  height, 
contracted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  other  pyramid.  In  the  passage  are 
some  hieroglyphics  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing. 

The  two  brick  pyramids  are  very 
much  degraded.  The  northernmost, 
which  was,  according  to  Col.  H.  \yae, 
350  ft.  square,  and  215  fL  6  in.  high, 
is  now  reduced  to  less  than  90  ft.  in 
height;  and  the  southernmost,  from 
being  342  ft.  6  in.  square  and  267  fU 
4  in.  high,  is  now  only  156  ft.  high. 
The  bricks,  which  are  crude,  are 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  eight  wide, 
and  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half 
thick,  some  with  and  some  withont 
straw.  Although  the  outer  part  of 
the  pyramid  has  crumbled  away,  the 
way  in  which  tiie  bricks  have' kept 
their  place  in  what  remains  shows 
how  well  it  was  originally  constructed. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that,  according  to 
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the  priests,  a  King  named  Asychis, 
the  same  who  built  the  moet  heantiful 
of  the  four  gateways  of  Phtah  at 
Memphis,  sacoeeded  Mycerinus,  and 
that,  desiions  of  eclipsing  aU  his  pre- 
deoesson,  he  left  a  pyramid  of  brick, 
as  a  monument  of  his  reign,  with  the 
following  boastM  inscription  en- 
graTed  on  the  stone :  "  Despise  me  not 

for  I  surpass  them  all,  as  much  as  Zeus 
soipsases  the  other  gods.  A  pole  was 
plimged  into  a  lake,  and  the  mud 
which  clave  thereto  was  gathered; 
and  bricks  were  made  of  the  mud,  and 
so  I  was  formed."  Which  of  the  brick 
pjnmids  still  standing  bore  this  in- 
Kription  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably 
one  of  these  two,  or  of  the  two  in  the 
Froom,  at  Illaboon  and  Howdrah. 
There  are  no  inscriptions  by  which 
the  age  of  either  of  these  brick  pyra- 
mids can  be  fixed.  Asychis  is  oon- 
jaHnred  to  have  been  Sheshonk  I. 
(Shishak),  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty. 
Tlie  exterior  of  these  brick  pyra- 
niida  has  been  cased  with  blocKs  of 
lione,  aome  of  which  still  remain.  In 
fioiit  of  the  northernmost  one  are  the 
remains  of  a  temple ;  on  some  of  the 
fragments  are  hieroglyphics. 

Large  groves  of  KnU,  or  acanthus, 
extend  alon^  the  edges  of  the  culti- 
vated land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sa^:kuah  and  Dashdor,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo ; 
though  the  town  of  Acanthus,  if  Dio- 
donia  is  right  in  his  distance  of  120 
>tadia  from  Memphis,  stood  much 
further  to  the  S. 


ROUTE  7. 

CAIBO  TO  THE  SUEZ  CANAL,  BY  IBMAIUA, 
LAKE  TIHSAH,  THB  BITTEB  LAKES, 
SUEZ,  AND  FOBT  SAID. 

a.  Hints  for  the  Excursion. — 6.  Cairo 
to  Suez.— c.  Town  of  Suez. — d, 
Egyptian  coast  of  Bed  Sea.— e.  An- 
cient canals  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Seas.—/.  Various  modem  projects 
for  connecting  the  two  Seas.— ^.  Fi- 
nancial and  political  history  of  the 
present  Maritime  Suez  Canal.— ^. 
Suez  to  Port  Said  by  the  Canal. 

a.  Hmts  for  (he  JFjecttmbn.— This 
excursion  will  occupy  from  4  days  to 
a  week.  Those  who  are  going  to  Mount 
Sinai  or  Syria  will  be  able  to  take  it 
on  their  way,  and  so  save  time.  The 
best  plan  to  pursue  is  to  go  direct  fiom 
Cairo  to  Suez  by  rail.  This  wiU  oc- 
cupy the  best  part  of  1  day,  leaving 
perhaps  time  after  arriving  at  Suez  to 
look  about  the  town,  and  p^  a  visit 
to  the  Fresh  Water  Canal.  The  next 
day  may  be  devoted  to  inspecting  the 
new  docks  and  breakwater,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Maritime  Canal,  &c. ;  and 
those  whose  curiosity  on  these  points 
is  soon  satisfied,  and  who  are  energetic, 
may  manage  a  visit  to  the  wells  of 
Moses  in  the  same  day;  otherwise 
these  must  be  left  to  the  morrow. 
Leave  Suez  on  the  3rd  or  4th  day,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  return  to  Ismailia 
by  train,  or,  if  possible,  in  a  steamer 
through  the  Maritime  Canal,  which  is 
well  worth  traversing  in  this  part,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  cutting  of 
Shaloof,  and  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  after  arriving  at 
IsmaiUa   may  be  ,  f|my,y  e^^gj^^^ 
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visiting  difforent  points  of  interest, 
which  will  be  specified  farther  on. 
On  the  following  morning  leave  by 
the  early  poet-boat  for  Port  Said.  The 
stay  at  Port  Said,  and  the  time  of 
leaving,  will  depend  upon  the  direction 
in  Tvhich  the  traveller's  road  lies; 
whether  he  is  going  on  by  sea  to  Syria 
or  to  Alexandria,  or  whether  lie  is  re- 
turning by  laod  to  Alexandria  or 
Cairo,  or  going  by  the  short  desert  to 
Syria.  If  he  is  going  anywhere  by 
sea,  he  will  have  timed  his  move- 
ments so  as  to  suit  the  departures  of 
the  steamers :  if  he  is  returning  to 
Lower  Egypt  by  lancl,  he  can  take 
the  post-boat  to  Ismailia :  and  if  he 
is  going  by  the  desert,  he  will  have 
arranged  for  his  camels  either  to  wait 
for  him  at  Ismailia,  or  meet  him  at 
Kanlara.  Those  who  are  going  to 
Sinai  had  better  go  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Port  Said,  and  thence  to 
Suez,  taking  Ismailia  either  going  to 
or  returning  &om  Port  Said.  No  dra- 
goman is  required,  nor  need  any  pre- 
paration be  made  for  this  excursion, 
as  there  are  very  fair  hotels  at  Ismailia, 
Port  Said,  and  Suez, — the  two  first 
French,  and  the  last  English, — and 
their  commissionaires  will  be  found 
at  the  stations. 

6.  Cairo  to  Suet  hyBailufay,  150  mu 
— The  train  for  Suez  leaves  the  central 
terminus  stat.  near  the  Shoobra  road 
every  morning  about  9  a.h.  For  the 
exact  time  refer  to  the  local  time-table. 

KaUoob  Stat.,  10  m.  The  train  here 
leaves  the  main  line  to  Alexandria 
(lite.  6),  and  turns  off  eastward,  pass- 
ing through  a  fertile  country  to 

Shibeen  ^d  Kanater  Stat.,  llf  m. 
About  a  mile  from  this  village  are 
some  ruins  called  Tel  d  Tahoodeht 
*'  the  Mound  of  the  Jew."  They  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  city 
founded  by  the  high-priest  Onias,  and 
called  after  him  Onion  or  Onia  (Metro- 
polis Oni».) 

Josephus  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  foundation  of  Onion,  and  the 
buildins;  of  the  temple  there.  The 
son  of  Onias  the  high-priest,  who  bore 
the  same  name  as  his  father,  having 


fled  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria 
took  refuge  at  Alexandria  in  the  tin* 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer.    Seeing  tha 
Judiea  was  oppressed  by  the  Maci 
donian  kings,  and  being  desirous  i 
acqm're  celebrity,  he  resolved  to  di\ 
leave  of  Ptolemy  and    Cleopatra  t 
build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  like  that  f 
Jerusalem,  and  to  ordiun  Levites  4 
priests  out  of  their  own  stock.    1 
this  he  was  also  stimulated  by  a  ] 
phecy  of  Isaiah,  who  predicted^ 
there  should  be  a  temple  in 
built  by  a  Jew.    He  therefore 
to  Ptolemy,  expressing  this  wish,  t 
saying  he  had  found  a  very  fit  i " 
in  a  castle  that  received  its  name  i 
the  country,  Diana.    He  rep 
it  as  abounding  with  sacred 
fall   of  materials   fallen  down, 
belonging  to  no  master.    He  also| 
timated  to  the  king  that  the 
would  thereby  be  induced  to  ooU 
Egypt,  and  assist  him  against 
ochus.    Ptolemy,  after  exp 
surprise  that  tiie  Grod  of  the 
should  be  pleased  to  have  a 
built  in  a  place  so  unclean,  and  sol 
of  sacred  animals,  granted  him  * 
mission;  and  the  temple^ 
ing  erected,  though  smaller  and  pal 
than  that  of ;  Jerusalem.     Joeepk 
afterwards  states  that  the  place  « 
180  stades  distant  from  Memphis ;  tfel 
the  nome  was  called  of  Hdiopolis ;  tk 
temple  was  like  a  tower  (in  height?) 
of  large  stones,  and  00  cubits  high ;  tte 
entire  temple  was  encompassed  by  a 
wall  of  hwrit  bric^,  with  gates  of  stone. 
In  lieu  of  the  candlestick  he  made  a 
lamp  of  gold,  suspended  by  a  goldff. 
chahi.    Such  is  tine  substance  of  the 
not  very  clear  description  given  ^y 
Josephus.    It  is  sufficient  to  settle  the 
position  of  the  place ;  and  we  may  sai>- 
pose  that  Onias  chose  this  neighboII^ 
nood  for  other  reasons,  which  he  ooald 
not  venture  to  explain  to  an  Egyptian 
king  surrounded  by  Egyptians:  pe^| 
haps  because  it  had  associations  ooo- 1 
nected  with  the  abode  of  the  ancotors 
of  the  Jews  in  £gypt,  whence  they 
started  with  a  hiffh  hand,  and  ftwi 
themselves  from  the  bondage  of  Pha- 
raoh. 
Other  Jewish  dties  seem  afterwards 
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to  have  been  built  in  this  district ;  and 
these  whose  mounds  BtUl  lemain,  and 
are  known  at  the  present  day  by  the 
same  title  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, are  probably  of  the  ^  five  cities  in 
the  huid  of  Egypt,"  which,  according 
to  Isaiah,  were  **  to  speak  the  language 
of  Canaan."  They  continued  to  be 
inhabited  by  Jews  till  a  late  period. 
It  was  from  them  that  Mithridates  of 
Peigamus  received  so  mudi  assistance, 
when  on  his  way  to  assist  J.  Csesar; 
and  the  500  who  were  embarked  by 
^ios  Gallus  against  Arabia  appear 
to  have  been  from  the  same  district. 
And  though  Vespasian,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  had  suppressed  their 
religious  meetings  in  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  they  continued  to  be  established 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  independently 
of  the  luge  quarter  they  possessed  in 
Alexandria,  from  which  they  were 
expelled  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
orthodox  Cyril, 

Beyond  the  crumbling  crude-brick 
mounds,  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
railway  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  rendered  especially  conspicuous 
by  the  pinnacle-like  shape  they  ha?e 
in  £0  many  instances  assumed,  nothing 
of  any  interest  had  been  found  at  Tel 
el  Yahoodeh  till  1870,  when  the/o^ 
lakeen  of  the  neighbourhood,  while 
engaged  in  carrying  away  the  brick- 
dust,  which  from  the  quantity  of  nitre 
it  contains  forms  a  yaluable  top-dress- 
ing to  the  soil,  came  across  the  re- 
mains of  what  had  evidently  been  a 
magnificent  palace.  Unfortunately  no 
iafonnation  was  given  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  this  discovery,  and 
everything  was  destroyed  and  broken 
up,  or  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  petty  dealers  in  antiquities.  The 
remains  were  apparently  those  of  a 
large  hall  paved  with  white  alabaster 
alabs ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  a 
variety  of  encaustic  bricks  and  tiles ; 
many  of  the  bricks  were  of  most 
beautiful  workmaubhip,  the  hiero- 
glyphics in  some  being  laid-in  in  glass. 
The  tiles  are  round,  varying  in  size, 
colour,  and  pattern.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns  were  inlaid  with  orilliant 
coloured  mosaics,  and  a  pattern 
mosaics  ran  round  the  oomice.    A 


m 
Alto- 


gether it  must  have  been  a  splendid 
apartment  Some  of  the  bricks  are 
inlaid  with  the  oval  of  Barneses  IL ; 
and  if  the  building  is  to  be  referred,  as 
other  circumstances  seem  to  show  it 
may  be,  to  his  reign,  the  extra- 
ordinary freshness  of  the  colours  is 
a  matter  for  surprise  considering 
the  material  in  which  they  have  lain 
imbedded.  Within  the  area  of  the 
hall  were  2  red  granite  pedestals. 
A  few  vards  to  the  W.  is  a  large 
bath  hollowed  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
limestone,  with  steps  cut  out  of  the 
interior,  and  close  to  it  a  plunging- 
bath,  with  signs  of  more  alabaster 
pavement.  Still  further  to  the  W.  is 
a  large  fragment  of  limestone,  covered 
with  well-executed  sculptures.  Ba- 
meses  II.  is  seated,  and  2  figures,  a 
male  and  a  female,  are  ofiering  him 
a  sort  of  circular  fan,  representing  ap- 
parently a  bush  or  tree  with  the  tau, 
or  emblem  of  life  in  it ;  the  female  is 
grasping  a  papvrus  stem;  Bameses' 
outstretched  right  hand  holds  a  lotus. 
The  original  hieroglyphs  in  some  parts 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with 
plaster,  in  which  fresh  inscriptions 
have  been  cut.  Scattered  about  the 
crude-brick  mounds,  which  are  of  large 
extent,  are  various  other  stone  remains. 
Report  speaks  of  a  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  mounds 
is  very  pretty.  To  the  S.  are  seen  the 
Pyramids  and  Cairo,  with  the  citadel 
standing  prominently  out  at  the  pro- 
jecting angle  of  the  Mo^^fam  hills ; 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  obeUsk  of 
Heliopolis.  A  short  dibtance  to  the 
E.  stretches  the  desert ;  while  to  the 
N.  and  W.  lies  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  richly  wooded  land  in  Egypt.  In 
the  months  of  January  and  February, 
when  the  plain  is  brightiv  green  with 
the  growing  crops,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  which  are  unusually  abun- 
duit  in  this  part  and  add  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  is  in  full 
luxuriance,  a  prettier  bit  of  scenery, 
or  one  more  unlike  the  typical  Egyn- 
tian  pavtage,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  best  way  of  seeing  Tel  el  Ya- 
hoodeh is  to  take  the  train  from  Cairo 
in  the  morning  to  Shibeen  el  Ka- 
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nater,  and  rotiim   by  the  afternoon 
tiain,  which  pasaes  a1x>ut  4  F.if. 

Continuing  our  journey  through  a 
very  fertile  and  wooded  country,  quite 
different  in  aspect  from  the  monoto- 
nous plain  through  which  the  rly. 
passes  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
we  reach 

BefbeU  8tat„  17}  m.  This  village 
is  the  successor  of  Bubastis  Agria,  in 
Copjtio,  Phelbes.  Near  it  passed  the 
ancient  canal  that  led  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  thence  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
whose  bed  may  still  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  that  direction. 
The  new  Fresh-Water  Canal  from  Cairo, 
which  i£  to  join  the  old  one  from  Za- 
gazig  to  Ismailia  and  Suez,  and  so 
provide  water  communication  between 
Cairo  and  the  Bed  Sea,  passes  by 
Belbeis,  and  follows  in  &ct  the  course 
of  the  old  one  above  mentioned.  Pass- 
ing by 

Bordein  Stat.,  6  m.,  the  line  lust 
before  reaching  Zagazig  runs  close 
to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Bubastis,  now  called  Td  Basta, 

BubastUt  in  the  hieroglyphs  written 
Bahest,  Bast,  Ha-bahest,  the  Pibeseth 
of  the  Bible,  and  called  in  Coptic 
Poubaste,  derived  its  name,  as  is  ap- 
parent under  all  of  the  above  forms, 
including  the  modern  name,  from  the 
goddess  Pasht,  to  whom  the  principal 
temple  was  dedicated.  It  was  situated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Pelusiao  or  Bu- 
bastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt. 
It  was  of  considerable  importance  as 
far  back  as  the  XYHIth  dynasty; 
but  it  rose  to  its  greatest  height 
under  the  XXIInd  dynasty,  whose 
first  king,  Sheshonk  I.  (Sbishak), 
having  conquered  Thebes,  united  in 
his  person  the  crown  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
power  at  his  native  town  Bubastis. 
Under  Amasis  of  the  XXYIth  the  east- 
em  branches  of  the  Nile  were  neglected 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  foreign 
trade  to  Sais  on  the  Canopic  brancii, 
and  Bubastis,  with  Tanis  and  Mendes, 
gradually  declined;   but  it  retained 


enough  magnificence  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  Herodotus  when  he  visited 
it  a  few  years  later.  He  describes  it 
as  standing  higher  than  any  other 
place  in  Egypt,  and  ascribes  this  to 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  capital 
pimishments  were  abolished  in  Egypt, 
and  the  criminal,  **  according  to  tne 
nature  of  his  offence,  set  to  raise  the 
ground  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  which 
he  belonged'' — a  statement  which,  if 
true,  would  make  it  appear  that  the 
people  of  the  Bubastite  nome  did  not 
enjoy  a  very  good  reputation,  since 
their  capital  was  raised  more  than 
that  of  any  other  town.  The  beauty 
of  the  temple  of  *Vthe  goddess  Bu- 
bastis" (Pasht)  induced  bim  to  give 
an  unusually  minute  description  of  it. 
"Other  temples,"  he  says,  **may  be 
grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in  the 
building,  but  there  is  none  so  pleasant 
to  the  eye  as  this  of  Bubastis.''  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  it  "The 
temple  forms  a  peninsula  surrounded 
by  water  on  all  sides  except  that  by 
which  you  enter.  Two  canals  from 
the  Nile  conduct  the  water  to  the 
entrance  by  separate  channels  without 
uniting,  and  then,  diverging  in  oppo- 
site directions,  flow  round  it  to  the  rt. 
and  1.  They  are  each  100  ft.  broad, 
and  shaded  with  trees.  The  gateway 
is  60  ft.  in  height,  and  is  ornamented 
with  beautiful  figures  6  cubits  (9  ft) 
high.  The  temple  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  town ;  and  as  you  walk  round  you 
look  down  upon  it  on  every  side;  for 
the  town  having  been  considerably 
raised,  while  the  temple  oontinoes  on 
the  same  level  where  it  was  originally 
founded,  entirely  commands  it.  It  ia 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  circuit  sculp- 
tured with  figures,  containing  a  grove 
of  very  large  trees  planted  round  the 
body  of  the  temple  itself,  in  which  is 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  temple  mea- 
sures a  furlong.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
way  paved  with  stones  about  3  furlongs 
long,  and  about  4  plethra  broad,  planted 
on  either  side  with  very  lofty  trees, 
which,  after  crossing  the  market-place 
in  an  easterly  direction,  leads  to  the 
temple  of  Hennes." 


Egypt 

'*  This  account  of  the  position  of  the 
iempie  of  Bnbastis  ia  very  accurate. 
The  height  of  the  mound,  the  site  of 
the  temple  in  a  low  space  beneath  the 
houses,  from  which  you  look  down 
upon  it,  are  the  very  peculiarities 
which  any  one  would  remark  on  visit- 
ing the  remains  of  Tel  Basta.  One 
street,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Mercury,  is 
quite  apparent,  and  his  length  of  3 
stadia  (fhrlongs)  falls  short  of  its  real 
length,  which  is  2250  feet.  On  the 
way  is  the  square  he  speaks  of^  900 
feetfrom  the  temple  of  Pasht  (Bnbastis), 
and  apparenUy  200  feet  broad,  though 
now  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen 
materials  c^  the  houses  that  sur- 
rounded it  Some  fallen  blocks  mark 
the  position  of  the  temple  of  Mercury 
(Hermes),  but  the  remains  of  that  of 
Pasht  are  rather  more  extensive,  and 
show  tlmt  it  measured  about  500  feet 
in  length.  We  may  readily  credit  the 
assertion  of  Herodotus  respecting  its 
beauty,  since  the  whole  was  of  the 
finest  red  granite,  and  was  surrounded 
by  8  sacred  enclosure  about  600  feet 
square,  beyond  which  was  a  larger 
circuit,  measuring  940  feet  by  1200, 
containing  the  minor  one  and  the  canal 
he  mentions,  and  once  planted,  like 
the  other,  with  a  grove  of  trees.  .  .  . 
Amidst  the  houses  on  the  N.W.  side 
are  the  thick  wsJls  of  a  fort,  which 
protected  the  temple  below;  and  to 
the  £.  of  the  town  is  a  large  open 
space,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  now  con- 
verted into  mounds."  —  Batolinson'a 
'Herodotus.'  The  historic  names  found 
among  the  sculptures  are  those  of 
Rameaes  IL,  Osorkon  I.,  and  Amyr- 
taeus.  The  name  of  the 
goddess  Pasht,  the  Hon  or  ^^ 
cat-headed  deity  whom  the  Wg^' 
Greeks  identified  with  Ar-  H^  a 
temia,  is  spelt  thus  ^^ 

In  these  and  other  ruins  of  the 
Delta  certain  peculiarities  may  be 
observed,  in  which  they  differ  from 
those  of  Upper  Egypt  In  the  latter 
the  walls  of  the  temples  are  sandstone, 
and  the  columns  built  of  several 
pieces,  and  granite  is  confined  to  obe- 
liaks,  statues,  doorwavs,  and  to  the 
adyta  of  some  remarkable  monuments ; 
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in  the  Delta  the  temples  themselves 
are  in  great  part  built  of  granite,  and 
the  perticoes  and  vestibules  have  co- 
lumns of  a  single  block  of  the  same 
materials. 

Zagazig  (Za^^azeef:)  Jund.  8taL 
7  m.  (Branch  lines  to  Benha,  on 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  niain  line,  24  m. ; 
and  to  Mansoorah,  40  m.)  A  stop- 
page is  made  here  of  half  an  hour  or 
more ;  and  a  verv  good  luncheon  can 
be  obtained  at  the  restaurant  in  the 
station.  There  is  nothing  at  Zagazig 
to  detain  the  ordinary  traveller,  nor, 
indeed,  are  there  any  great  facilities 
for  a  stay  there ;  but  any  one  who  is 
disposed  to  examine  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins  of  Bnbastis,  or  shoot  snipe 
aid  wildfowl  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  in  some  marshes  not  far  off,  can 
generally  make  arrangements  for  board 
and  lodging  with  the  station-master. 
Zagazig  itself  presents  no  object  of 
interest.  It  has  risen  considerably  in 
importance  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  has  become  the  centre  of  the  trade 
of  the  surrounding  district,  and  of  the 
railway  system  in  the  east  of  the  Delta. 
A  good  many  Europeans  live  in  the 
town,  and  it  boasts  a  certain  number 
of  respectable-looking  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  88,000.  An 
old  bridge  and  sluices  mark  the  end  of 
the  Moez  canal,  which  leaves  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  a  littie 
below  Benha.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge  begins  the  canal  which 
leads  to  S&n,  the  ancient  Tanis,  and 
foUows  in  its  course  the  bed  of  the 
old  Tanitic  branch. 

After  leaving  Zagazig,  the  railway 
follows  more  or  less  closely  the  di- 
rection of  the  Fresh -Water  Canal, 
which  is  the  modem  representative, 
during  part  of  its  course,  of  the  canal 
cut  by  the  ancients  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  known  by  (Af- 
ferent names  at  different  epochs.  The 
history  of  this  canal  will  oe  found  pre- 
ceding the  description  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Passing  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  we  reach 

AboO'Bamdd  Stat,,  10  m.  ^f^iran^this 
point  the  railway  may  be  said  to  form 
L  2 
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the  line  between  the  cultivated  land 
and  the  desert.  On  the  one  aide  are 
nothing  but  sandy  hillocks,  stretching 
away  to  the  horizon,  while  on  the 
other,  a  short  distance  from,  if  not 
close  to,  the  line,  is  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, produced  and  nurtured  by  the 
life-giving  canal.  Aboo-Hamed  is  a 
pret^  village,  and  one  of  the  stations 
on  the  caravan  route  between  Egypt 
and  Syria  vi&  Salaheeyah. 

Td  el  Kebeer  Stat,  7  m.,  a  charm- 
ingly situated  village,  in  the  centre  of 
the  fertile  district  called  El  Wady,  or 
W6dyetToomilAt.  This  district,  which 
gives  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  canal, 
was  purchased  by  the  Suez  Canal 
CJompany  of  Said  Pasha  for  74,000Z., 
and  during  the  short  time  in  which 
it  was  their  property,  great  agri- 
cultural improvements  were  begun. 
In  1863,  however,  it  was  resold  to 
the  Egyptian  Government,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  award,  for  400,0002.  The 
line  does  not  again  approach  the  cul- 
tivated land  till  passing  the  village  of 
Gassaaeen,  or  Has  el  Wady,  which 
forms  the  extreme  point  of  tiie  Wady 
district,  and  almost  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  Delta.  Here,  too,  was  Uie 
end  of  the  Fresh-Water  Canal  above 
mentioned,  until  the  continuation  of  it 
in  1860  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
to  Ismailia,  and  subsequently  to  Suez. 

M(ih6amah  Stat,,  14  m.  In  the  neigh  - 
bourhood  is  a  lake,  formerly  filled 
with  water  during  the  high  Nile,  and 
now  utilised  by  the  Fresh-Water  Canal, 
which  at  this  point  leaves  the  railway 
and  passes,  at  some  distance  to  the  right, 
a  place  called  Tel  el  Maflroota,  or  Aboo 
Ehasheb.  The  French  have  given 
this  place  the  name  of  Barneses,  con- 
sidering that  it  marks  the  site  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  mentioned  in 
the  Biblical  narrative  as  one  of  the 
store-cities  built  by  the  Israelites 
for  the  Pharaoh  that  first  oppressed 
them  (Ex.  i.  11),  and  also  as  the 
starting-^int  of  their  journey  into 
the  wUdemess.  We  are  here  in  fact 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  of  which  Bubastis,  and  per- 
haps TaniB,  marked  the  limits  on  the 


west.  The  fact  of  its  being  apparently 
called  indifferently  the  Land  of  Goaben 
(Gen.  xlvii.  6)  and  the  Land  of  Bam- 
eses  (Gren.  xlvii.  11)  seems  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  Sameses,  or  Ba-  < 
amses,  was  the  centre  and  capital  of 
the  district  which  went  by  either  of 
these  two  names.  The  latest  researches 
of  Herr  Bmgsch,  however,  point  to 
San  (Tanis)  as  the  site  of  the  Biblical 
Bameses.  (See  Bte.  14  9,  p.  279.)  There 
are  no  remains  worth  a  visit.  The  only 
thing  of  note  hitherto  found  among 
the  neaps  of  pottery  and  broken  frag- 
ments is  a  granite  monolith  having 
the  name  of  Barneses  11.  Now  Ihat, 
by  means  of  the  canal,  Nile  water  is 
once  more  brought  through  thia  dis- 
trict, the  only  thing  wanting  to  rescue 
it  &om  its  desert  state,  and  make  it  as 
fertile  as  of  old,  is  inhabitanta  The 
gardens  near  the  Abbasseeyah  at  Cairo, 
and  those  at  Ismailia,  are  a  anfficient 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  iirigating 
the  desert  with  Nile  water. 

Nefiche  Stat,  14  m.  (Short  branch 
to  Ismailia,  2}  m.)  The  special  trains 
carrying  the  overland  passengers  be- 
tween Suez  and  Alexandria  go  on 
direct,  but  the  daily  ordinary  trains 
run  into  Ismailia,  and  then  back  again 
to  the  junction  at  Nefiche.  The  Fre^- 
Water  Canal  also  divides  at  Nefiche, 
one  part  continuing  to  iBmailja,  and 
thence  through  two  locks,  gaining  the 
level  of  the  Maritime  Canal,  and  the 
other  branching  off  to  Suez.  From  Ne- 
fiche is  obtained  the  first  view  of  Lake 
Timsah,  a  description  of  which  will 
more  properly  enter  into  the  account 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

JsmaiZta  (pronounced  Ismaileeyah). 

dtel  Paynon ;  fair  food  and  acoommo- 
dation.  The  house  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  railway  station,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  over  Lake  Timsah.  As 
Ismailia  owes  its  raiaon  cTetre  entirely 
to  the  Suez  Omal,  its  description  wiU 
be  more  appropriately  reserved  for  the 
account  of  that  work.  The  following 
extracts  from  two  letters  describiDg 
journeys  to  Ismailia  in  1863  and  186d 
respectively,  may  be  inserted  here  as 
interesting  to  the  traveller  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 


Eff^t. 


""Feb.  20,  1863.  — Leaving  Alex- 
andria earlT  in  the  morning,  I  arrived 
at  Benha  aboot  three  in  the  afternoon. 
There  I  had  to  wait  two  hours  for  the 
train  to  Zagazig.  I  spent  them  seated 
in  the  dart,  beneath  a  solitary  tree, 
close  to  the  line  —  the  only  waiting- 
room.  On  the  road  to  Zagazig  a  more 
Berioas  contretemps  oocurred.  The 
engine-driver,  wanting  to  make  np  for 
lost  time,  put  on  full  speed,  but  after 
a  few  minutes  at  a  headlong  rate,  dur- 
ing which  we  were  jerked  and  swayed 
about  most  unpleasantly,  the  speed 
began  to  slacken,  and  all  at  onoe  the 
tnun  came  to  a  dead  stop.  A  carriaige 
had  got  off  the  rails.  The  delay  caused 
by  this  accident  made  us  too  late  for 
the  dahabeeah  which  leaves  Zagazig 
every  evening  for  Ismailia.  Heaven 
Bve  you  from  having  to  spend  a  night 
at  Zagazig  t  A  wretched  hotel,  uneat- 
able food,  a  bed  which  the  humblest 
pot-house  would  be  ashamed  to  offer 
to  its  customers,  and  to  complete  the 
misery,  swarms  of  musquitoes  buzzing 
in  your  ears  and  riddling  you  with 
bites— such  is  the  Cure  reserved  for 
the  unlucky  traveller  whom  oiroum- 
stanoes  may  have  compelled  to  stop  in 
this  place.  A  sleepless  night,  and  a 
day  passed  in  waiting  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Compan^s  boat,  had  al- 
ready made  me  feel  out  of  sorts;  and 
ft. voyage  of  seventeen  hours  in  the 
barge  set  apart  by  the  transport  ser- 
vice for  the  use  of  travellers,  was  not 
calcolated  to  put  me  right  again.  The 
boat  is  towed  by  two  camels,  whose 
driTers  never  think  of  paying  the  least 
attention  to  anything  out  their  beast, 
and  as  the  steerer  is  often  asleep,  the 
tow-Tope  is  continually  catching  in 
bashes,  stakes,  sakeeyahs,  and  all  sorts 
of  obstacles,  so  that  there  are  continu- 
ally sadden  shocks  and  bumps  against 
the  bank  ;  indeed  dahabeeahs  have 
been  known  to  suffer  shipwreck  while 
engaged  at  this  little  game,  to  the 
^eat  astonishment  of  the  occupants 
thns  suddenly  condemned  to  an  in- 
Toluntaiy  cold  bath. 

^  At  last  we  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  canal.  Ten  or  a  dozen  boats  and 
barges  are  moored  to  the  bank.  Some 
baildings  of  planks  and  matting  indi- 
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oate  the  transport-agency.  I  asked 
for  the  hotel,  and  was  told  that  the 
first  stone  had  only  been  laid  two  days 
ago,  and  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  take  a  horse  or  a  carriage 
and  go  to  El  Guisr,  where  there  was  a 
tolerable  hotel,  while  at  Ismailia  I 
should  find  nothing  but  an  indifferent 
restaurant.  While  the  carriage  was 
being  prepared,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  ^ture  town.  I  say  fu- 
ture, beoeiuse  at  the  present  moment 
one  can  hardly  say  what  is  Ismailia. 
One  drags  oneself  along  in  the  sand, 
which  undulates  at  will  all  over  what 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  destined  to 
be  the  site  of  the  town.  Five  or  six 
scant-looking  houses,  built  of  stone  or 
brick,  are  to  be  seen  scattered  about 
on  this  desert.  Blocks  of  stone,  bricks, 
planks,  doors,  and  windows,  heaped 
up  together,  mark  the  site  of  build- 
ings not  yet  begun.  One  spot  only 
shows  some  signs  of  a  plan.  It  is  a 
square,  about  a  hundred  yards  each 
way,  round  which  are  six  or  seven 
wooden  tenements,  whose  timber  sides 
are  being  filled  in  with  crude  bricks. 
Two  of  these  houses  have  got  their 
walls  finished,  but  I  saw  no  signs  of 
doors,  windows,  fioors,  nor  ceilings. 

^*  Kemembering  that  Ismailia  was 
to  be  a  harbour,  I  wanted  to  see  the 
quay.  The  agent  of  the  Company, 
who  had  been  kind  enough  to  go  with 
me,  took  me  to  a  low  sandhill,  from 
wMch  I  could  see  the  hollow  of  Lake 
Timsah,  with  a  little  water  just  in  the 
middle  of  its  vast  expanse.  Stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  and  pointing  to  a  line 
of  stakes  which  bisected  a  small  native 
village,  consisting  of  huts  made  of 
matting  and  tamarisk  boughs,  'that 
is  the  line  of  the  quay,'  said  my 
cicerone,  quietly.  I  looked  at  him,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  and  added, 
in  the  same  unconcerned  tone,  'the 
workmen  and  others  will  begin  to 
settle  here  in  a  month.'  A  few  min- 
utes afterwards  I  sat  down  to  eat  in 
a  miserable  mat  hovel,  through  the 
numerous  rents  in  which  all  the  dogs 
of  the  neighbourhood  very  soon  made 
their  way,  as  though  my  meal  had 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  rendez- 
vous.   A  lively  conversation  that  I 
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heard  being  carried  on  in  the  compart- 
ment next  to  mine,  showed  that  the 
employ^  already  sent  here  to  supNBr- 
intend  the  works  bear  the  situation 
philosophically.  For  my  own  part, 
I  find  some  dimoolty  in  believing  that 
this  chaos  can  in  a  few  years  be  turned 
into  a  town." 

*^Aug,  1,  1869.— People  were  quite 
right  in  their  reassurmg  statements 
with  regard  to  the  journey  between 
Alexandria  and  Ismailia.  Although 
the  heat  was  very  great,  I  have  not 
suffered  from  it  in  the  least,  and  am 
not  a  bit  tired.  The  train  which  left 
Alexandria  at  eight  this  morning, 
dropped  us  at  Benha,  and  continued 
its  road  to  Cairo.  The  station  at 
Benha  is  only  a  temporary  one,  but  it 
has  several  tolerably  comfortable  wait- 
ing rooms,  and  is  altogether  well  pro- 
vided with  accommodation  [?].  How- 
ever we  only  had  to  stay  there  a  few 
minutes,  as  the  train  for  Suez  was 
ready,  and  left  idmost  immediately. 
At  half-past  one  we  stopped  at  Zagaadg, 
in  front  of  a  handsome  station,  with  a 
refreshment  -  room  in  the  European 
style.  The  town,  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  station,  appeared  to  contain 
some  large,  good-looking  houses,  and 
several  important  cotton-mills. 

**  From  Zagazig  to  Ismailia  the  train 
takes  but  two  hours.  At  first  it  passes 
through  a  very  fertile  country,  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  valley  called  El 
Vfidj,  From  this  point  the  eye  sees 
little  but  desert,  though  the  Fresh- 
Water  Canal  dug  by  the  Company 
runs  near  the  Ihie,  and  gives  some 
show  of  life  to  the  scenery.  I  was 
calculating  the  wealth  that  might'  be 
realized  if  the  surrounding  desert  were 
properly  irrigated  when  the  whistle  of 
the  engine  announced  our  arrival  at  a 
station.  It  was  Ismailia.  After  cross- 
ing a  small  canal  which  supplies  the 
pumps  that  send  fresh  water  along 
the  line  of  the  canal  to  Port  Said,  we 
skirted  a  largish  village,  more  clean 
and  tidy-looking  than  small  native 
towns  in  gener^;  and  then  passing 
an  European-looking  goods  store,  ar- 
rived at  the  station,  a  very  neat  build- 
ing with  a  verandah.    A  broad  mac- 


adamised road  leads  from  the  entrance 
to  Lake  Timsah.  The  town  has  all 
the  appeanmoe  of  a  veritable  oasi& 
All  the  houses  seem  surrounded  by 
bright  verdure,  and  the  whole  has  a  ^ 
most  enchanting  look  of  elegance  and 
neatness.  Immediately  on  reaching 
the  hotel  I  went  out  to  have  a  look  at 
this  wonder  of  the  desert.  Passing 
along  a  weU-paved  street,  one  side  of 
which  was  occupied  by  shops  and 
offices,  I  reached  the  Mohammed  Ali 
Quay,  an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  more  than  forty  yards  wide, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  row  of  trees, 
beyond  which  is  the  Fr^-Water  Canal, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  number  of  edi- 
fices both  curious  and  varied  in  ap- 
pearance. Going  down  this  quay,  and 
crossing  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  de 
rimp^ratrice,  leading  to  the  statioo, 
the  first  of  these  edifices  is  the  chalet 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  upper  story  of 
which  in  wood,  painted  in  broad  white 
and  brown  stripes,  and  with  a  tiled 
roof,  stands  out  as  it  were  from  the 
midst  of  a  garden  filled  with  trees  and 
flowers.  The  ground-floor,  built  of 
stone,  is  joined  by  a  verandah  to  a 
suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  Beyond  is  a 
stable  containing  some  valuable 
horses,  the  only  luxury  which  is  pei^ 
mitted  himself  by  the  owner  of  a 
house  as  proverbial  for  the  aimpUcity 
of  its  arrangements  as  for  the  hospi- 
tality dispensed  in  it.  Next  to  this 
comes  a  group  of  low  buildings  in  the 
Oriental  style,  almost  hidden  by  a  belt 
of  verdure,  containing  trees  ftxmi  every 
part  of  the  world.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  is  the  house  of  the  Oorer- 
nor-general  of  the  Isthmus.  After 
passing  the  house  occupied  by  the 
contractors,  and  a  part  of  the  town, 
I  reached  the  large  open  space  on 
which  worlonen  'are  busy  building  a 
palace  for  the  Viceroy.  At  the  end 
of  the  quay  are  M.  Lasseron's  works 
for  pumping  the  fresh  water  along  the 
line  of  the  Canal  to  Port  Said.  The 
machines  are  flrst-rate  and  beautifully 
kept;  and  the  garden  belonging  tn 
the  establishment  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  running  water, 
and  filled  with  the  finest  fruit-tree^, 
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among  -which  may  be  mentioned  the 
vine,  meat  snooessfally  cultivated  by 
M.  Pierre,  the  director.  The  indiurtrial 
part  of  the  town,  through  which  I  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  hu  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  shops  are 
neat  and  well-stocked.  The  popula- 
tion ooDtainfi  specimens  of  many  dif- 
ferent ooontries,  bnt  they  all  seem  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  one  another. 
Leaving  the  street  which  traverses 
this  Quarter  my  guide  took  me  along 
one  that  crossed  it  diagonally,  and 
brought  me  into  the  middle  of  a 
charmingly  laid-out  square,  gay  with 
baskets  of  flowers,  and  alleys  of  trees 
vet  young,  but  growing  vigorously. 
In  the  middle  is  a  large  fountam 
covered  and  surrounded  by  a  kiosk, 
whose  slight  and  graceful  columns 
were  covered  with  creepers  ....  I 
had  only  just  time  to  go  to  the  land- 
ing-stage at  Lake  Timsah.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  me  there  was  a  sea- 
bathing establishment,  with  cabins,  a 
restaurant,  and  a  sort  of  wooden  stage 
200  yards  from  the  shore.  A  splendid 
sandy  bottom,  and  water  dear  as  cry- 
stal and  quite  free  from  sharks,  might 
well  induce  persons  to  come  to  IsmaUia 
for  searbathing.  No  place  in  Egypt 
can  compare  with  it  for  this  purpose ; 
and  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  the 
rich  Oairenes  and  Alexandrians  turned 
Ismailla  eventually  into  a  gay  water- 
ing-place."—  Histaire  de  Vlikme  de 
Suez,  by  O.  Ritt. 

The  train  returns  along  the  branch 
line  to  Nefiche,  and  then  continues  on 
the  way  to  Suez.  The  country  is  all 
desert,  a  few  signs  of  vegetation  oc- 
curring now  and  tiien  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fresh -Water 
Canal,  which  is  constantly  to  be  seen 
close  to  the  railway.  The  next  station 
reached  is  called 

Serapewn  Stat,,  81  m.  The  village 
on  the  Canal  to  which  the  French  have 
given  this  name,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  some  ruins  supposed  to  be- 
long to  an  old  temple  of  Serapis  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  station. 
A  small  branch  canal  leads  to  it  from 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal. 
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We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  or  rather  of  the  northernmost 
and  larger  of  these  inland  seas.  Their 
description  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  that  this  vast  expanse  of 
water,  on  which  the  traveller,  as  he 
whirls  by,  will  probably  see  several 
large  steamers,  was,  so  lately  as  1869, 
a  salt-marsh  bordered  by  desert  sand. 

Faid  Statj  10  m.  Not  far  from  the 
shore  of  the  Great  Bitter  Lake. 

Geneff^  Stat.,  12  m.  This  station 
is  so  named  from  the  hills  which  have 
been  for  some  time  seen  on  the  right, 
called  Gebel  Geneffe.  Still  skirting 
these  hills  we  reach 

Chdlouf  (Shaloof)  8taL,  lU  m. 
The  line  hexe  approaches  to  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  high  banks  of  which  may  be  seen 
from  tne  carriage  windowi  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  off.  The  Fresh- Water 
Canal,  which  runs  between  it  and  the 
railway,  here  enters  the  bed  of  the  old 
canal  of  communication  first  cut  by 
Darius  between  the  Bitter  Lakes,  then 
called  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis,  and  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  reader  who  studies 
the  account  given  (Rte.  14,  g)  of  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  their 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  vriU  find  that 
it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
the  scene  of  that  event  may  be  localized 
somewhere  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place ;  the  Red  iSea 
at  that  remote  period  having  extended 
as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Continu- 
ing along  the  high  desert  land,  out  of 
reach  of  the  high  tides  which  still 
sweep  up  for  some  distance  above 
Suez,  the  line  makes  a  detour  to  the 
right,  and  turns  into  the  valley  to  join 
the  track  of  the  old  line  between  Cairo 
and  Suez,  now  done  away  with.  The 
line  is  continued  down  to  the  new 
docks  and  landing  quays  dose  to  the 
roadstead,  about  1}  m.  fiurther  on, 
but  the  passenger  for  Suez  will  get 
out  at  the  wretched  hovel  which 
serves  as  a  station  for  the  town. 

c.  T^oijon  of  Suez,      .^  , 

Suez  Term.  Stat.,  llf^mr  The 
best  hotel  at  Suez  is  The  Suez  EoUl, 
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on  the  old  landing  quay  dose  to  the 
gtation.  It  IB  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  fairly  moderate  in  its  charges. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  hotels  of 
an  inferior  kind. 

An  J^Zti^  Service  is  condnoted  every 
Sunday  m  a  room  of  the  Suez  Hotel. 

The  British  Caruulate,  Mr.  G.  West, 
Consul,  is  situated  in  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  hotel  to  the  station. 
Letters  may  be  addressed  to  his  ccure, 
or  to  the  hotel.  There  is  daily  postal 
communication  between  Suez  and  the 
principal  towns  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and 
a  regular  departure  of  mails  for  Europe, 
India,  Australia,  &c 

The  old  railway  station  is  near 
the  town  landing  quay,  but  there 
is  a  new  and  very  handsome  building 
at  the  new  landing  quay,  opposite  the 
roadstead,  for  the  arrival  and  departure 
.of  through  travellers.  There  are  one 
or  two  trains  daily  to  Oairo,  Alex- 
andria, &c.;  and  a  special  through 
train  conveys  the  overland  passengers 
to  Alezanaria,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer. 

Telegraphic  messages  can  be  sent, 
either  hj  the  Egyptian  or  the  Englisli 
companies,  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  principal  steam  packet  com- 
panies are  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental : 
departures  for  England  via  the  Suez 
Canal  weekly,  for  Bombay  weekly,  for 
Madras  and  Calcutta  fortnightly,  and 
for  China,  Australia,  &c.,  monthly. 
The  Messageries  Maritlmes:  depar- 
tures for  Chma,  Cochin  China,  &c.,  find 
for  Europe,  fortnightly;  for  B^union 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  for  Pondi- 
cherry,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  monthly. 
The  Bombay  and  Bengal :  departure 
for  Bombay  fortnightly.  The  Ehe- 
devieh:  departure  ibr  Massowah  and 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  three  times 
a  month.  Many  other  companies,  such 
as  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  the  Bussian 
Steam  Navigation,  &c.,  which  run 
steamers  to  India,  &c.,  direct,  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  have  agencies  at  Suez, 
from  which  all  Information  can  be 
obtained.  The  P.  and  O.  boats  plying 
between  Southampton  and  the  East, 
and  the  Messageries  between  Marseilles 
and  the  East,  now  run  regularly 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 


There  are  a  few  European  shops  at 
Suez  and  a  native  bazaar,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  curiosities  from 
the  Hedjaz,  brought  by  the  Mecca 
pilgrims,  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  a 
purchaser. 

The  town  of  Suez  is  situated  near 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  called  the  Gulf  of 
Suez.  The  actual  town  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  date ;  but  its  posi- 
tion in  ancient  times  was  always  one 
of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance, and  the  cities  of  Arranoe  and 
Clysma  stood  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Clysma  appears  to  have 
been  a  fort  as  well  as  a  town,  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  snot  where  the  troops  des- 
tined to  guara  the  sluices  of  the  canal 
were  stationed;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  elevated  height  outside  the 
N.  gate  of  the  modem  town  of  Suez  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Kolzim. 
It  was  called  Castrum  by  Hierodes 
and  Epiphanius :  and  K\v<rfM  (Clysma) 
or  KX€urfia  is  first  mentioned  by 
Lucian.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Clvsma  Pnesidium  of  Ptolemy, 
though  he  places  it  much  farther 
down  the  coast  His  positions,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  certain;  and  a 
garrison  would  be  stationed  here  rather 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 
To  Clysma  succeeded  Kolzim,  which 
is  probably  an  Arab  corruption  of  the 
old  Greek  name.  The  name  of  Kolzim, 
or  Kolzoom,  is  still  given  to  some 
heigiits  to  the  N.  of  Suez;  and  the 
position  of  the  place  is  fixed  by 
the  mention  in  history  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  canal  by  Omar  to 
Kolzim  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Aboolfeda 
is  still  more  precise  in  his  position  of 
Kolzim,  and  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  stood  exactly  at  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  Suez.  His  words  are  '*  At 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf  intervening 
between  Tor  and  Egypt  was  situated 
the  town  of  Kolzim,  and  those  who  go 
from  Egypt  to  Tor  are  wont  to  &>llow 
the  coast  from  Kolzim  to  Tor.*'  The 
name  of  ^  Sea  of  Kolzim  "  has  also 
been  given  to  this  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
as  Kolzim  means  in  Arabic  "  destroe- 
tion',"  there  is  some  reference  to  the 
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history  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Pharaoh's  host ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen*  the  name  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Clysma.  The  chief  his- 
torical interest  of  Suez  is  derived  from 
its  having  been  supposed  to  be  the 
spot  near  which  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  under  the  guidance  of 
Moses,  and  the  Egyptian  army  was 
drowned,  but  modem  critioism  tends 
to  place  the  scene  of  this  event  farther 
X,,  near  Shaloof. 

After  the  destruction,  in  the  8th 
century,  of  the  canal  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Nile,  Suez  became 
little  better  than  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, galvanised  now  and  then  into 
commercial  life  by  the  passage  of 
caravans,  going  to  and  fro  between 
Asia  and  Egypt  Subsequently,  at  the 
be^^inning  of  the  16th  century,  under 
SeTim  I.  and  Solyman  II.,  it  became 
a  naval  depOt  for  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  utter  decline 
of  navigation  in  that  sea,  consequent 
on  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to 
the  East  in  1496,  and  the  want  of 
fresh  water,  from  which  it  had  always 
suffered  since  the  destruction  of  the 
canal,  reduced  it  again  to  a  miserable 
collection  of  Arab  huts.  The  visit  of 
Buonaparte  in  1798  to  Suez,  and  the 
project  already  conceived  by  him  of 
uniting  the  two  seas  by  a  direct  canal, 
ended  in  nothing ;  but  in  1837,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Lieut.  Waehom, 
the  route  through  Egvpt  was  adopted 
for  the  transit  of  the  Indian  mail,  and, 
a  few  years  after,  the  P.  and  O.  Com- 
pany biegan  running  a  line  of  steamers 
regularly  between  India  and  Suez. 
This  was  followed  in  1857  by  the 
completion  of  a  railway  from  Cairo, 
and  Suez  soon  began  to  increase  again 
in  size  and  importance,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1860  numbered  about  5000. 
It  still  suffered,  however,  from  the 
want  of  fresh  water,  the  European 
population  being  supplied  with  Nile 
water  for  drinking,  brought  in  cisterns 
by  the  daily  trains  from  Cairo,  while 
t)ie  remainder  of  the  supply  was  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  from  El  Ghflr- 
kutch  and  Ain  Moosa.  The  com- 
pletion by  the  Suez  Canal  Company, 
at  tlie  end  of  1863,  of  the  Freah-Water 


Canal  from  Tel  el  Wady  to  the  centre 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  thence  to  Suez, 
brought  an  abundance  of  Nile  water 
to  the  town ;  and  the  various  works  in 
connection  with  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
new  quays,  the  docks,  &c.,  soon  made 
Suez  a  large  and  busv  place  of  15,000 
inhabitants.  With  the  completion  of 
the  Canal,  the  activity  of  the  town 
somewhat  decreased,  but  its  position 
on  the  direct  sea  route  between  Europe 
and  India  must  always  make  it  a 
place  of  importance. 

The  old  town  itself  offers  few  points 
of  interest.  Two  or  three  mosks  and  an 
open  place  or  two,  more  or  less  dirty  and 
picturesque,  will  present  themselves 
in  the  course  of  a  ramble.  To  the  N. 
of  the  town  are— the  storehouses  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Company— the  lock,  which 
terminates  the  Fresh- Water  Canal  and 
joins  it  with  the  gulf— the  Water- 
works, which  supply  water  from  the 
canal  to  the  whole  of  the  town— the 
English  Hospital— and,  on  the  heights 
above  the  P.  and  O.  storehouses,  the 
chalet  of  the  Khedive,  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  view:  in  the 
foreground  is  the  town,  the  harbour, 
the  roadstead,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Suez  Canal ;  to  the  right  the  range  of 
Grebel  Att^kah,  a  most  striking  and 
beautiful  object,  with  its  black-violet 
heights  hemming  in  the  Red  Sea; 
away  to  the  left  the  rosy  peaks  of 
Mt  Sinai ;  and  between  the  two,  the 
deep  deep  blue  of  the  gulf.  About 
two  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  town  are 
the  new  quays  and  harbours:  they 
may  be  reached  either  in  a  boat  or  by 
the  branch  railway  line.  We  will 
suppose  the  traveUer  to  go  by  water 
and  return  by  land. 

Leaving  the  quay  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  the  boat  passes  down  the  nar- 
row channel  which  formerly  served 
as  the  means  of  conmiunication 
between  the  roadstead  and  the  town. 
On  ^  the  left  is  a  wooden  pier, 
leading  to  the  old  Quarantine,  where 
people  sometimes  land  for  the  Wells 
of  Moses.  Soon  after,  on  the  right, 
begins  th&  stone  embankment  lining 
the  new  quays  and  harbour,  while 
the  centre  of  the  channel  now  marks 
L  3 
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the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
may  be  seen  stretching  away  to  the 
left  On  the  right  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Suez  Canal  Company's  port, 
marked  by  a  white  light,  and  then  a 
quay  called  the  Waghom  Quay,  on 
which  has  been  erected,  by  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  a  statue  of  that  per- 
severing and  energetic  individual,  to 
whose  efforts  are  due  the  re-establish- 
ment,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
Egyptian  route  between  Europe  and 
the  East.  Bounding  the  point  of  the 
quay  on  which  there  is  a  green 
revolving  light,  corresponding  with  a 
similar  red  one,  a  short  distance 
farther  down  on  the  left,  which  marks 
the  position  of  some  brei^Eers,  we  come 
to  the  head  of  the  roadstead,  capable  of 
containing  500  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and 
the  entranco  to  Ibraheem  HarhoWy 
divided  by  a  long  jetty  into  two  parts, 
one  for  ships  of  war  and  the  other  for 
merchant  ships.  At  the  head  of  the 
E.  part  is  a  dry  dock— 460  ft.  long, 
100  ft.  broad,  and  nearly  36  ft.  deep. 
On  the  jetty,  close  to  the  quays  to 
which  the  large  steamers  moor,  is  the 
railway  station,  so  that  passengers 
embark  and  disembark  direct.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
quays  and  other  constructions  stand, 
has  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and 
the  successful  execution  of  the  work 
IS  due  to  the  enterprise  and  energy 
of  tlie  contractors,  Messrs.  Dussaud 
Freres,  the  same  who  built  the  jetties 
at  Port  Said.  It  is  proposed,  at  some 
future  time,  to  recover  the  whole  of 
the  swamp  lying  between  the  town 
and  the  new  ports,  through  which  the 
railway  now  passes  on  a  slightly  raised 
embankment. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  the  WdU  or  Fountains  of  Moses, 
Ayoon  Moosa,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  in  the  singular,  Ain 
Moom.  It  will  occupy,  according  to 
the  route  taken  and  the  time  spent  at 
the  place,  froni  half  a  day  to  a  day. 
The  shortest  way  is  to  taJce  a  sailing 
boat,  or  one  of  the  small  steamers  that 
ply  between  the  town  and  the  harbour, 
as  far  as  the  ietty  which  has  been 
built  out  into  the  sea  to  communicate 


with  the  new  Quarantine,  lately  esta- 
blished on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  for  the 
reception  of  the  pilgrims  on  their 
return  from  Mecca.  From  this  point 
to  Ain  Moosa  the  distance  is  not 
much  over  a  mile,  and  the  whole  time 
occupied  in  going  about  two  hours ;  if 
donkeys  are  required  between  the 
jetty  and  the  wells,  they  must  be  sent 
from  Suez.  The  other  plan  is  to  cross 
over  in  a  boat  to  the  old  Quarantine 
jetty,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
either  taking  donkeys  in  the  boat  or 
sending  them  on  previously,  and  then  ^ 
to  ride  over  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  * 
here  crossed  by  a  ferry  for  the  passa^ 
of  caravans  between  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  along  the  desert  to  the 
Wells.  This  will  take  from  three  to 
four  hours.  The  sums  to  be  paid  for 
boats  and  donkeys  had  better  be 
strictly  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
There  are  two  so-called  hotels  at  Ain 
Mooea,  where  beds  and  refreshments 
can  be  procured,  but  the  visitor  who 
intends  spending  the  day  there  had 
better,  perhaps,  take  some  food  with 
him.  The  *•  Wells"  are  a  sort  of 
oasis,  formed  by  a  collection  of 
springs,  surrounded  with  tamarisk- 
bushes  and  palm-trees.  Since  it  has 
become,  as  Dean  Stanley  calls  it,  ^  the 
Richmond  of  Suez,"— a  regular  pic- 
nicking place  for  the  inliabitants  of 
that  town,— some  Arabs  and  Euro- 
peans have  regularly  settled  in  it, 
and  there  are  now  a  few  houses, 
and  gardens  with  fruit-trees  and  ve- 
getables. The  water  from  the  springs 
has  a  brackish  taste.  Most  of  tliem 
are  simply  holes  dug  in  the  soil, 
which  is  here  composed  of  earth,  sand, 
and  clay ;  but  one  is  built  up  of  mas- 
sive masonry  of  great  age.  Though 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  its  posi- 
tion has  always  caused  it  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  passage  of  the  Ked 
Sea  by  the  Israelites,  and  tradition 
has  fixed  upon  it  as  the  spot  where 
Moses  and  Miriam  and  the  children 
of  Israel  sang  their  song  of  triumph. 
We  shall  see,  however,  when  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  road 
taken  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  site 
of  the  passage  (see  Rte.  14,  g\  tliat  Ain 
Moosa  Das  been  identified  by  some  with 
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Marab,  and  by  others  with  Elim ;  and 
the  Arab  tradition  that  Moses  bioaght 
up  the  water  here  by  striking  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  may  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth  in  oorroboration 
of  the  former  view. 

d.  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, — 
The  old  Coptic  name  of  the  Hed  Sea 
waa  ItlOJUL  fta^PJ'  "t^^eSeaof 
Sari,"  corresponding  to  the  Jm,  or  Tim 
Soof,  mD  D^  of  Hebrew,  and  Bahr 
Soof  of  Arabic.  For  though  900/  is 
translated  "flags"  (Exod.  il  5),  which 
do  not  grow  in  the  Nile,  it  is  here  the 
same  as  the  Arabic  too/,  a  small  sea- 
weed common  in  this  as  in  other  seas ; 
and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
"iMwl"  (toof).  It  is  probabty  the 
RfftiphUsa  pnadroide$  (Phy».  BriL  r. 
85).  The  Ureek  appellation,  ij  iftvBph 
edKeufffcL,  the  Bed  Sea,  was  originally 
applied  to  the  Persian,  and  afterwards 
to  this  gulf,  as  well  as  to  that  part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  which  lies  between 
them;  but  tiie  name  **r0d"  was  not 
from  any  seaweed,  or  coral,  or  colour 
about  the  sea,  or  the  mountains  of  the 
western  coast.  It  was  probably  the 
Greek  literal  translation  of  £dom, 
''red,"  an  idea  that  is  all  the  more 
likely,  if  we  suppose  the  South  Arabian 
nation  of  Himyerites  to  have  derived 
their  name  Rom  the  Arabic  word 
Ahmar  •*red."  The  sea  would  then 
have  been  called  ^*  red,"  as  being  the 
Sea  of  the  Bed  men. 

The  Bed  Sea  extends  from  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  about  1400  miles,  aiid 
its  greatest  width  is  about  200  miles. 
At  B^  Mohammed  it  is  split  by  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  parts ;  one, 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  about  150  miles  long, 
and  firom  10  to  18  wide,  and  the  other, 
the  Golf  of  Akabah,  about  100  miles 
long,  and  &om  5  to  10  wide.  Both 
sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  are  Egyptian 
territory,  and  also  the  W.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  boundary  line  of 
Egypt  being  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  £1  Areeah  on  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that 
name. 

The  only  port  between  Suez  and 
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the  dirision  of  the  sea  is  Tor  on  the 
E.  shore,  two  days'  journey  from  Sinai. 
The  Egyptian  territory  extends  for 
about  1200  miles  down  the  W.  sideof  the 
BedSeaas&rasMassowah.  TheRhe- 
divieh  Company  run  steamers,  touch- 
ing at  one  or  two  of  the  intermediate 
ports.  Opposite  the  end  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  is  Grebel-ez-2<eit,  "the  moun- 
tain of  oil,"  close  to  the  sea.  It  abounds 
in  petroleum,  whence  its  name ;  and  at 
El  Gimsheh,  a  headland,  terminating 
the  bay  to  the  S.S.W.  of  it,  are  some 
sulphur-mines,  grottoes,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Sinaitic  character.  About 
27  m.  inland  are  the  old  porphyry 
quarries  of  Grebel-ed-Dokhdn,  **  moun- 
tain of  smoke." 

The  ruins  of  "NLyos  HwmM  are  on 
the  coast  in  latitude  27^  24'.  The 
town  is  small,  yery  regularly  built, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended 
by  round  towers  at  the  comers,  the 
faces,  and  the  gateways.  The  port, 
which  lies  to  the  northward,  is  nearly 
filled  with  sand.  Below  the  hills,  to 
the  eastward,  is  the  Fons  Tadmos, 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  Myos  Hormos 
was  the  principal  port  on  the  Bed  Sea 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  According  to 
Agatharoides  it  was  afterwards  called 
the  Port  of  Venus,  under  which  name 
it  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Besides 
the  ancient  roads  that  lead  from  Myos 
Hormos  to  the  westward  (see  Bte.  19), 
is  another  running  N.  and  S.,  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  leading  to 
Aboo  Durrag  and  Suez  on  one  side, 
and  to  Sow&m  on  the  S.,  to  which 
the  Arabs  have  given  the  name  of 
Dthenayb  el  Ayr,  or  ''the  ass's  tail." 

At  Old  Koueir  are  the  small  town 
and  port  of  Philotera,  of  which  little 
remains  but  mounds  and  the  vestiges 
of  houses,  some  of  ancient,  others  of 
Arab,  date.  The  name  of  Philotera 
was  given  it  by  an  admiral  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  honour  of  the  king's 
sister,  having  been  previously  called 
J£nnum.  The  modem  town  01  Kosteir 
stands  on  a  small  bay  or  cove,  4^  m.  to 
the  southward.  The  inhabitants  aro 
called  Etaibaweeyah,  being  originally 
from  Emba  (Yambo)  in  Arabia,  of  the 
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tribes  of  Jehayn  and  Harb.  For  the 
route  between  Kosseir  and  Keneh  on 
the  NUe  see  Bte.  19. 

After  passing  Eosseir  are  the  "  se- 
veral ports"  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with 
landmarks   to   direct    aoiall   yessels 
through   the   dangerous    coral-reefs, 
whose   aborupt   discontinuance  forms 
their   mouth.     These   corresponding 
openings  are  singular,  and  are  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  coral  insects  not 
working  where  the  fresh  water  of  the 
winter  torrents   runs   into  the   sea, 
which  is  the  case  where  these  ports 
are  found.    There  are  no  remains  of 
towns   at   any   of   them,   except   at 
Nethesici,    and    the    Leucoi   PorUu; 
the  former  now  called  Wddy  en  Nuk- 
hcaree^  the  latter  known  by  the  name  of 
Efih  8h6(ma,  or,  "  the  magazine."    Ne- 
ehesia  has  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  a 
citadel  of  hewn  stone ;  but  the  Leuoos 
Portus  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ; 
and  the  materials  of  which  the  houses 
were  built,  like  those  of  Berenice,  are 
merelv  frap[ments  of  madrepore  and 
shapeless  pieces  of  stone.    About  half- 
way between  them  is  another  small 
port,  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  which  are  the 
Uad^mine*  of  Gebel  er  Boudss ;  and  a 
diort  distance  to  the  northward,  in 
Widy  Aboo-Baikeh,  is  a  small  quarry 
of  basanite,  worked  by  the  ancients. 
About  20  m.  inland  from  the  site  of 
Neohesiaare  the  old  Neccia  auarries 
and  emerald  mines  at  Gebel  ZoWah. 
Behind  the  headland  of  Rto  Benas, 
called  Bis  el  Unf,  or  Gape  Nose,  by 
the  Arab  sailors,  opposite  Yembo  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  trends  up  a  deep  gulf 
at  the  head  of  which ,  stood  the  old 
town  of  Berenice.    This  ffulf,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  called  Sinus  Im- 
mundus.      The    long    peninsula    or 
ehersonesus,   called  Lepte   Extrema, 
projecting  from  this  gulf,  is  mentioned 
oy  Diodorus,  who  says  its  neck  was  so 
narrow  that  boats  were  soinetimes  car- 
ried ifcross  it,  from  the  g^lf  to  the 
open  sea.    From  the  end  of  the  cape 
may  be   perceived   the  peak  of   St. 
John,  or  the  Emerald  Isle,  Gezeeret 
Ziburgeh,  or  Sem^rgid,  which  seems 
to  be  the  O^wBris,  or  serpentine  island, 
of  Diodorus.    The  inner  bay,  which 
constituted  the  ancient  port  of  Bere- 


nice, is  now  nearly  filled  with  aand : 
and  at  low  tide  its  mouth  is  closed 
by  a  bank,  which  is  then  left  entirely 
exposed.  The  tide  rises  and  £eJ1b  in  it 
about  one  foot. 

The  town  of  Berenice  was  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  so 
called  after  his  mother.  It  was  of 
considerable  size,  compared  to  its 
rival  the  MyosHormos ;  out  its  streets 
were  not  laid  out  with  the  same  regu- 
larity, and  it  was  not  defended  by  the 
same  kind  of  fortified  waLL  The 
Myoe  Hormos  indeed  was  very  amall, 
and  scarcely  larger  than  one  of  the 
ordinary  hydreumas.  The  hoases  <^ 
Berenice  are  built  of  very  inferior 
materials,  being  merely  rude  pieces  of 
madrepore,  collected  on  the  seaFCoast, 
and,  as  might  be  supposed,  their  walla 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  oonditioD. 
There  is  a  temple  at  the  end  of  a 
street,  towards  the  centre  of  the  town, 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  consisting  of 
three  inner  and  the  same  number  of 
outer  chambers,  with  a  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  summit,  the  whole  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  hieroglv- 
phios  in  relief.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Serapis ;  and  in  the  hieroglypbica  are 
tiie  names  of  Tiberius  and  Tmjan.  A 
few  figures  of  the  contemplar  deitiei 
may  sdso  be  traced,  on  excavating  tb^ 
lower  part,  or  wherever  the  stone  hsk 
withstood  tiie  action  of  the  atmosphere ; 
which  has  proved  more  prejudicial  to 
its  limestone  walls  than  the  saline  and 
nitrous  soil  that  has  for  ages  covered 
the  greater  part  of  what  now  remains. 
'  For  the  old  road  between  Berenice 
and  the  Nile  see  Bte.  19. 

Sowdkin  (Pop.  4000)  is  a  town  of 
some  size,  doing  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  opposite  coast  The  approadi 
to  it  from  the  sea  is  by  a  very  narrow 
channel  20  m.  long,  frhiged  with  coral 
reefs.  A  caravan  road  leads  from  it  to 
Berber  on  the  Nile. 

M<u80toah  (Pop.  2000)  stands  on 
an  island  ^  m.  in  length  and  ^  m.  in 
breadth,  separated  fiom  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  very 
narrow,  but  the  harbour  itself  is  of 
large  size,  and  very  safe  and  deep. 
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A  carayan  road  leads  from  Massowah 
to  Kharioom  at  the  jnnotion  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Nile. 

€.  AneimU  Canals  of  eommunioation 
between  ihe  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
Seas. — Before  entering  upon  a  history 
and  description  of  the  present  man- 
time  canal  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bed  Seas,  conunonlj 
known  as  the  Suez  Oanal,  it  may  lie 
interesting  to  give  some  slight  sketch 
of  the  ancient  canals  of  communi- 
cation which  have  at  different  epochs 
existed  between  the  two  seas:  pre- 
mising that  they  all  differ  in  an 
important  respect  fiom  the  present 
one»  in  that,  while  it  goes  direct  from 
sea  to  sea»  and  is  consequently  entirely 
a  salt-water  canal,  they  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  between  the 
Bitter  I^kes  and  the 'Bed  Sea,  fresh- 
water canals,  deriving  their  supply 
entirely  from  the  Nile,  and  are  re- 
presented at  the  present  day  by  the 
W^y  Ganal,  and  its  continuation  to 
Ismailia  and  Suez,  commonly  called 
the  Fresh-Water  Oanal. 

According  to  certain  authors — ^Ari- 
stotle, Strabo,  and  Pliny — the  tra- 
ditional Sesoetris,  probably  Bameses  II. 
first  conceiyed  and  carried  out  the  idea 
of  Tfiftlringr  a  water  conmiimication  be- 
tween the  two  seas,  by  means  of  the 
Pelnsiao  branch  of  the  Nile  from  Ayaris 
to  Bubastis,  and  then  by  rendering 
navigable  the  irrigation  canal  which 
already  existed  between  the  latter 
town  and  Heroopolis:  and  some 
modem  writers  haye  seen  in  the  frag- 
ment bearing  the  oval  of  Bameses  Ii., 
which  has  been  found  near  the  pre- 
somed  course  of  the  old  canal,  a  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion.  But  if 
snch  a  design  was  ever  formed  at  that 
remote  period,  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  its  having  been  carried  out 
till  some  centuries  later,  under  the 
role  of  Pharaoh  Necho  II.  (cir.  610 
B.c.)«  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  ''the  first  to  attempt  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea." 
Necho's  canal  tapped  the  Nile  at 
Bubastis,  near  Zagazig,  and  followed 
almost  the  line  of  the  modem  W&dy 
O&nal  to  Heroopolis,  the  site  of  which 


town  may,  with  probable  accuracy,  be 
placed  somewhere  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  heights  of  Tous- 
soom  and  Serapeum,  between  the 
Bitter  Lakes  and  Lake  Timsah; 
the  Bed  Sea,  it  must  be  remembered, 
reaching  at  that  epoch  much  farther 
inland  than  now,  and  being  called  in 
this  upper  portion  (now  separated 
from  the  main  sea,  and  known  as  the 
Bitter  Lakes)  the  HerOopolite  Gulf. 
The  length  of  the  canal  as  given  by 
Pliny,  of  62  Boman  miles = about  57 
English  ones,  would  agree,  allowing 
for  the  sinuosities  of  the  yalley  tra- 
yersed,  with  the  distance  between  the 
site  of  old  Bubastis,  near  Zagazig,  and 
the  present  head  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serapeum. 
The  length  given  by  Herodotus  of 
much  more  than  1000  stadia  (114 
miles),  must  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  distance  between 
the  two  seas,  both  by  the  Nile  and 
the  canaL  The  story  of  Herodotus 
that  120,000  men  perished  in  cutting 
the  canal,  Ib  probably  an  exagge- 
ration; and  the.  reason  which  lie 
assigns  for  Necho's  desisting  from 
his  undertakmg — the  warning  of  an 
oracle  'Uhat  he  was  labouring  for 
the  barbarian" — does  not  seem  very 
credible.  The  more  likely  reason  was 
the  idea  then  prevalent  ^t  the  Bed 
Sea  was  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  Delta,  and  that  if  the  Nile  was 
made  to  conununicate  with  that  sea, 
not  only  would  a  great  part  of  the 
country  be  inundated  by  the  latter, 
but  the  salt  water  would  penetrate 
some  way  up  the  river,  and  render  it 
undrinkable.  This  reason,  however, 
would  require  the  absence  of  all  know- 
ledge of  locks,  and  even  sluices,  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

The  work  of  Necho  was  continued  by 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (520  b.c.); 
and  the  natural  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Heroopolite  Gulf 
and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  already  proba- 
bly in  the  time  of  Necho  had  begun  to 
silt  up,  having  become  in  the  100  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  then  completely 
blocked,  was  cleared  out  and  rendered 
navigable.  Traces  of  this  canal,  which 
was  about  ten   miles   long,  can  be 
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distinctly  ^een  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Shaloof,  near  the  8.  end 
of  the  t  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  present 
Fresh- Water  Canal  follows  its  course 
for  some  distance  between  that  point 
and  Suez.  Several  Persian  monu- 
ments were  found  by  Lepsius  in  this 
part  of  the  Isthmus,  commemorating 
this  work  of  Darius ;  and  on  one  of 
them  the  name  of  Darius  is  written 
in  the  Persian  cuneifonn  character, 
but  in  a  cartouche  of  Egyptian  form. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  up  to  this 
time  the  transit  between  the  two  seas 
was  effected  thus: — ships  sailed  up 
the  Pelusiao  branch  of  the  Nile  to 
Bubastis,  and  thence  along  the  canal 
to  Heroopolis,  where  their  cargo  was 
transhipped  to  Bed  Sea  vessels. 

This  inconvenient  transshipment  of 
cargo  was  remedied  by  the  next  Egyp- 
tian sovereign,  who  made  tlie  water 
communication  between  the  two  seas 
Ids  care,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (285 
B.O.)  In  addition  to  cleaning  out  and 
thoroughly  restoring  the  two  canals,  he 
joined  the  fresh-water  canal  with  the 
Heroopolite  Gulf  by  means  of  a  lock 
and  sluices,  which,  while  it  permitted 
the  passage  of  vessels,  prevented  the 
salt  water  from  mingling  with  and 
spoiling  the  fresh.  At  the  point  at 
which  the  canal  between  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea  joined 
the  latter  he  founded  the  town  of 
Arsinoe,  a  little  to  the  K.  of  the  modem 
Suez. 

Whether  the  next  sovereign  who 
took  means  to  restore  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas, 
which,  as  we  know,  was  impassable  in 
the  time  of  Cleopatra  (31  b.c.),  was 
Trajan  or  Adrian  (98-138  a.d.)  is  un- 
certain. The  Nile  had  almost  entirely 
deserted  the  Bubastite  or  Pelusiao 
branch,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
necessary  to  tap  it  at  a  much  higher 
point;  and  the  traditional  name  of 
Amnis  Trajanus  given  to  the  old 
canal  which  leaves  the  Nile  near  old 
Cairo,  and  formerly  joined  the  old  line 
of  canal  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  seems  to 
point  to  that  as  having  been  the  new 
canal  cut  by  Trajan  to  join  the  old 
one,  which  he  also  cleaned  out  and 
rendered  again  navigable.    But  it  is 


very  doubtful  whether  any  work  of 
this  kind  was  undertaken  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  new  canal  above  mentioned 
was  the  work  of  Amer  ( AmronX  when 
ordered  by  the  Caliph  Omar  to  send 
supplies  of  com  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Hedjaz  then 
(639  A.D.)  suffering  severely  tram 
famine.  It  .Joined  the  old  canal  near 
the  latter's  former  point  of  departure 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  Bubastis. 

In  return  for  the  anxiety  thus  dis- 
played for  the  Holy  Cities,  and  Aiabia 
generally,  Omar  received  the  flattering 
title  of  *' Prince  of  the  Faithful" 
(Ameer  el  Momene^n),  -whi(^  was 
thenceforward  adopted  by  his  sno- 
cessors  in  the  caliphate.  Gne  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years  after.  ¥1 
Monsoor  Aboo  (xafer,  the  second  caliph 
of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  and  the 
founder  of  Bagdad,  is  said  to  hare 
closed  this  canal,  to  prevent  supplies 
being  sent  to  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Ali,  who  had  revolted  at  Medeeneh. 
Since  that  time  it  has  remained  un- 
opened ;  though  some  assert  that  the 
Sultan  Hakem  once  more  rendered  ii 
available  for  the  passage  of  boats,  in 
the  year  a.d.  1000,  alter  which  it 
became  neglected  and  choked  with 
sand. 

But  though  the  passage  of  boats 
was  impeded,  and  it  was  no  longer  of 
use  for  communication  with  the  Red 
Sea,  some  portion  still  contained  water 
during  the  inundation,  until  closed  by 
Mohammed  Ali ;  at  which  time  it  is 
said  to  have  flowed  as  fistr  as  Sheykh 
Hanaydi^,  near  Toossoom  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes. 

The  old  canal  which  left  the  Nile  at 
Cairo  had  long  ceased  to  flow  much 
further  than  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  one  frwa 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bubastis,  now 
known  as  the  W^y  Canal,  extended 
only  a  few  miles  in  the  direction  of 
the  Isthmus,  as  far  as  Gassaasinc. 
when  the  necessity  for  supplying  the 
labourers  with  iresh  wat^  along  the 
line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  induced  tlie 
Company  in  1861  to  prolong  it  from 
C^assassine  to  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  afterwards  in  1863  to  cany  it  on 
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to  Saez.  In  one  or  two  places  the  bed 
of  the  old  canal  was  cleared  ont  and 
made  to  serve  for  the  new  one.  Its 
level  is  about  20  feet  above  that  of  the 
Suez  Oanal,  which  it  joins  at  Ismailia 
by  means  of  two  locks ;  and  the  same 
difference  of  level  between  it  and  the 
Bed  Sea  is  remedied  by  means  of  four 
locks  between  Nefiche  and  Suez.  The 
average  depth  of  water  at  high  Nile  is 
6  feet,  and  at  low  Nile  8  feet.  A  canal 
will  soon  be  completed  from  Boolak 
near  Ouro.  passing  by  Heliopolis  and 
Belbeis,  and  joining  the  W^y  Canal 
a  few  miles  £.  of  Zagazig.  This  will 
restore  the  line  of  water  communica- 
tion between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea 
as  it  existed,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  oertaiiUy  in  the  time  of  Omar ; 
but  its  importance  as  a  means  of  transit 
viU  be  purely  local  and  intemaL 

/.  VariouM  modem  projects  for  con- 
necting the  tuxf  9ea$. — We  have  seen 
that  all  the  more  enlightened  sove- 
reigns who  ruled  Egypt  at  different 
periods  paid  special  attention  to  the 
means  of  transit  through  that  country 
between  the  East  and  l]he  West ;  and  so 
much  so,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
one  of  thi  chief  restorers  of  the  canal 
communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  lied  Sea,  founded  another 
line  of  route  through  Egypt  from  Myos 
Hormos  and  Berenice  on  the  Bed  »ea, 
to  Coptos,  on  the  Nile,  near  Thebes. 
And  this  route  continued  to  be  of  great 
importance  up  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  passage  by  Yasco 
da  Gama  in  1497,  from  which  time  all 
the  overland  routes  between  East  and 
West,  both  through  Asia  and  Africa, 
were  gradually  abandoned. 

The  first  in  more  comparatively 
modem  times  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
a  water  communication  between  the 
two  seas  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
After  having  in  1798  examined  him- 
self the  traces  of  the  old  canal  of 
Necho  and  his  successors,  he  ordered 
M.  Lepere  to  survey  the  Isthmus,  and 
prepare  a  project  for  uniting  the  two 
Beas  by  a  direct  canal.  The  result  of 
the  French  engineer's  labours  was  to 
discover  a  diifcurence  of  30  ft.  between  j 


the  Bed  Sea  at  high  water  and  the 
Meditenanean  at  low;    and   as  this 
inequality  of  level  seemed  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  direct  maritime  canal, 
the  following  compromise  was  recom- 
mended:— 1.    a  fresh- water   oonunu- 
nication  between  Alexandria  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes  in  the  following  manner, 
(a)  Canal  from  Alexandria  to  Baman- 
eeyah    on    the    Bosetta  branch,    (h) 
Bosetta  branch  to  Cairo,    (c)  Canal 
from  Cairo  by  El  Wddy  in  the  old 
line  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  were 
to  be  filled  with   fresh  water,  and 
closed  at  the  S.  end  by  a  lock,  (d) 
Sea  canal  to  Suez.    2.  Direct  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas  by 
(a)  The  sea  canal  from  Suez  to  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  and  (&)  A  fresh-water 
oanal  from  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  Pelu- 
sium.    This  report  was  not  finished 
till  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
the  French,  and  circumstances  pre- 
vented any  attempt  at  its  execution. 
Although,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Lieutenant  Waghom,  the  route  through 
Egypt  was  chosen  in  1837  for  the 
transmission   of  the   mails   between 
England  and  India,  and  the  P.  and  O. 
Company    established    a    service    of 
steamers  between  England  and  Alex- 
andria, and  Suez  and  India,  nothing 
more  was  done  with  regard  to  a  canal 
till  1846,  when  a  mixed  commission, 
including  Stephenson,  was  appointed 
to  inauire    into    the   subject    They 
exploaed    the   old    error  so  extraor- 
dinarily confirmed  by  Lepere,  respect- 
ing the  difference  of  level  between  the 
two  seas,  and  proved  that  it  was  in- 
appreciable,   but    separated   without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  leaving  it 
to  one  of  their  number,  M.  Talabot,  to 
present  a  project  of  his  own.    His  idea 
was  to  follow  the  old  canal  from  Suez 
to  near  Zagazig,  avoiding  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  then  take  a  direct  line  up  to 
the  head  of  the  Delta  to  the  Barrage 
then  building ;  carry  the  canal  across 
the  river  at  this  point  by  means  of  a 
gigantic  aqueduct,  and  then  continue 
it  in  a  direct  line  to  Alexandria.    Tho 
difficulties  involved  in  this  plan  proved 
it  to  be  impracticable;  and  the  same 
verdict  awaited  the  project  of  Messrs. 
Barrault,  who  proposed  to  go  from 
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Suez  through  Lake  Menzaleh  to  Da- 
mietta,  then  across  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  Bosetta,  and 
80  across  the  Bosetta  branch  to 
Alexandria. 

The  next  project  was  drawn  up  in 
1855  by  M.  Linant-Bej  and  M.  Mou- 
gel-Bey,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  who  had  already  re- 
ceived a  first  firman  of  concession  from 
the  then  viceroy  Said  Pasha.  It 
recommended  a  direct  canal  between 
Suez  and  Pelusium,  passing  through 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  Lakes  Timsah,  Bal- 
lah,  and  Menzaleh,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  at  each  end  by 
means  of  a  lock.  A  fresh-water  canal 
from  Booldk  to  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  thence  to  Suez,  with  a 
conduit  for  conveying  water  to  Pelu- 
sium,  was  also  proposeid.  This  project 
was  in  1856  submitted  to  an  inter- 
national commission,  comprising  re- 
preseutatives  from  Austria,  England, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Prus- 
sia, and  Spain,  and  the  following 
modifications  introduced.  The  line  of 
the  canal  to  the  N.  was  slightly  altered 
and  brought  to  a  point  17J  m.  W.  of 
Pelusium;  this  dutnge  being  deter- 
mined on  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
deep  water  (25  to  30  ft.)  at  a  distance 
of  2  m.  from  the  coast  at  this  point ; 
whereas  at  Pelusium  the  same  depth 
was  only  found  at  a  distance  of  5  m. 
The  locks  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  length  of  the  jetties  at  Suez  and 
Port  Said  modified,  and  various  other 
minor  details  settled.  This  was  the 
project  accepted,  and  so  successfully 
carried  out  oy  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

g.  Financial  and  political  history 
of  ilte  present  Maritiine  Suez  Canal. — 
In  1854  M.  de  Lesseps,  whose  father 
was  tiie  first  representative  of  France 
in  Egypt  after  the  occupation  of  1798- 
1801,  and  who  had  himself  been  Consul 
at  Cairo  from  1831-1838,  obtained  the 
first  preliminary  concession  from  Said 
Pasha,  authorizing  him  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  excavating  a 
canal  between  the  two  seas,  and  laying 
down  the  conditions   on  which  the 


concession  was  granted.  This  waa 
followed  by  the  drawing  up  and  re- 
vision of  the  project  mentioned  above, 
and  the  renewal  in  1856  of  the  first 
concession  with  certain  modifications 
and  additions.  Meanwhile  the  British 
Government,  under  the  influence  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, endeavoured,  for  a  variety  of 
political  reasons,  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  enterprise,  and  bo  far 
succeeded  as  to  prevent  the  Sultan 
from  granting  his  sanction  to  the  con- 
cession made  by  the  Viceroy.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  however,  sanguine  as  to  the 
result— he  had,  as  he  himself  said, 
"pour  principe  de  commencer  par 
avoir  de  la  connance" — and  enooi]ra|red 
by  the  favourable  reception  his  project 
had  met  with  in  Europe,  determined 
to  open,  in  1858,  the  suoscription  that 
was  to  furnish  funds  for  tne  under- 
taking. The  capital,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  Company  approved  in 
the  firman  of  concession,  was  to  con- 
sist of  8,000,0002.,  in  shares  of  20L 
each.  Bather  more  than  half  of  thii 
was  subscribed  for,  and  eventuallv  is 
1860  Said  Pasha  consented  to  take 
up  the  remaining  unidlotted  shaz^ 
amounting  to  more  than  3,500,000/. 
Disregarding  the  opposition  of  the 
English  Government,  and  the  with- 
holding through  its  influence  of  tht* 
consent  of  the  Porte,  M.  de  Lesseps 
began  his  work  in  1859 ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  April  in  that  year  the  works 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fonnally 
commenced  by  the  digging,  in  the 
presence  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  four 
directors  of  the  Company,  of  a  amali 
trench  along  the  projected  line  of  the 
Canal,  on  the  narrow  strip  of  sand 
between  Lake  Menzaleh  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  working  encamp- 
ments in  difiiBrent  parts  of  the  Isthmuti. 
But,  though  the  first  step  had  been 
won,  difficulties  of  various  kinds  pie- 
vented  the  work  from  making  tcit 
rapid  progress,  and  at  the  end  of  1S61 
the  actual  results  were  only  a  narrow 
rigdU  cut  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Lake  Timsah,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Fresh- Water  Canal  from  Bite  el  Wady 
to  the  same  point.   The  principal  work 
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done  in  1863  was  the  oontinTtation  of 
the  Fresh-Water  GanaJ  to  Suez.  At 
this  point  a  diflBonlty  arose,  which 
threatened  to  stop  the  works  altogether. 
Among  the  articles  of  concession  of 
1856  was  one  providing  thatfonr-fifths 
of  the  workmen  on  the  Canal  should 
bo  Egyptians ;  and  Said  Pasha  con- 
sented to  furnish  these  workmen  by 
Cfmscription  from  different  parts  of 
K.i»yp*»  the  Company  agreeing  to  pay 
them  at  a  rate  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  less  than  was  given  for  similar 
work  in  Europe,  and  one-third  more 
than  they  received  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  provide  them  with 
food,  habitations,  &c.  In  principle 
this  was  the  corvee  or  forced  labour ; 
the  feUdheen  being  taken  away  from 
their  homes  and  sent  to  work  at  the 
Canal,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  there  they  were  as  well  treated 
and  better  paid  than  at  home.  How- 
ever the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
this  clause  had  always  been  in- 
sisted on  to  the  Sultan  by  the 
£nglifih  Government ;  and  the  present 
Khedive,  on  his  accession  to  power  in 
1863,  perceived  at  once  that  the  con- 
tinual drain  upon  the  working  popu- 
lation, necessary  to  supply  the  Canal 
with  20,000  fresh  labourers  monthly, 
was  a  loss  to  the  country  which  no- 
thing could  compensate  for.  He 
therefore  in  the  early  part  of  1864 
refused  to  continue  to  send  the  monthly 
contingent,  and  the  works  in  con- 
sequence came  almost  to  a  standstill. 
Other  points  of  difference  at  the  same 
time  arose  between  the  Sultan,  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  the  Com- 
pany, with  regard  to  the  large  grant 
of  lands  made  to  the  Company  in  the 
original  concession, and  theproprietor- 
ship  of  the  Fiesh-Water  Canal  from 
Ras  el  Widy  to  Suez.  By  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pute were  submitted  to  the  arbitrage 
of  the  French  Emperor,  Napoleon  IH., 
who  decided  that  the  two  concessions 
of  18M  and  1856  being  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract,  and  binding  on  both 
parties,  the  Egyptian  Government 
should  pay  an  indMoaiity  of  1,520,000Z. 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fellah  labour, 
1.20O,00W.  for  the  resumption  of  the  I 
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lands  originally  granted,  200  metres 
only  being  retained  on  each  side  of 
the  canal  wxt  the  erection  of  workshops, 
deposit  of  soil  excavated,  &c.,  and 
6iO,000Z.  for  the  Fresh-Water  Canal, 
and  the  right  of  levying  tolls  on  it ; 
the  Egyptian  Government  under- 
taking to  keep  it  in  repair  and  navi- 
gable, and  to  allow  the  Company  free 
use  of  it  for  any  purpose.  The  sum 
total  of  these  payments  amounted  to 
3,360,000Z.,  and  was  to  be  paid  in  16 
instalments  from  1864  to  1879. 

The  Company  now  proceeded  to  re- 
place by  machinery  the  manual  labour 
whose  services  they  had  lost;  and 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of 
the  principal  contractors,  Messrs.  Borel 
and  Lavalley,  that  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  threaten  destruction  to  the 
whole  enterprise,  led  more  than  any- 
thing to  its  being  ultimately  successful 
— for  it  may  be  said  that  without  the 
machinery  thus  called  into  action,  the 
Canal  would  never  have  been  oom- 

{)leted  when  it  was;  and  when  we 
ook  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
invention  of  this  machinery,  and  the 
enormous  scale  on  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, it  must  certainly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  work. 
It  may  be  noted  that  its  first  cost 
was  2,400,000/.,  and  its  monthly  con- 
sumption of  fuel  40,0002.  A  further 
sum  of  400,0002.  was  realized  in  1866 
by  the  sale  of  the  tract  of  land  called 
El  Widy,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Company  of  Said  rasha  for 
the  sum  of  74,0002.  And,  by  a  new 
convention,  the  term  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder  of  the  indemnity 
awarded  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  shortened  by  ten  years,  and  the 
whole  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  1869. 

The  work  now  proceeded  without 
interruption  of  any  kind ;  but  at  the 
end  of  1867  it  became  evident  that 
more  money  would  be  needed,  and  a 
subscription  was  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  4,000,0002.  by  means 
of  202.  shares,  issued  at  122.,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  12.  per  share, 
and  repayable  at  par  in  fifty  years. 
Of  this  loan  little  more  than  a  fourth 
was  obtained  in  six  months,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  rest  without  delay  the 
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Company  obtained  penniflsion  to  issae 
honOBt  reimbursable  by  lottery  draw- 
ings, on  condition  that  their  nominal 
value  should  be  not  less  than  202.,  that 
they  should  bear  interest  at  not  leas 
than  3  per  cent  on  the  nominal  capital, 
and  that  the  sum  annually  devoted  to 
prizes  should  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  of 
the  capital.  The  prospect  of  40,0002. 
a  year  in  prizes,  varying  from  802.  to 
G0002.,  to  be  drawn  for  quarterly,  in 
addition  to  the  already  &ivourable 
terms  of  the  subscription,  soon  brought 
in  the  remainder  of  the  loan.  But 
money  was  again  needed  in  1869,  and 
fresh  bonds,  called  dflfgaiioM^  were 
issued  for  1,200,0002.  At  the  same 
time  the  Company,  for  the  sum  of 
800,0002.,  yielded  up  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  its  right  of  free  passage 
and  exemption  from  custom-house 
duties  along  the  Fresh-Water  Canal, 
agreed  to  take  half  only  of  whatever 
the  land  still  belonging  to  it  might 
fetch,  and  renounced  entirely  all  spe- 
cial rights  and  privileges  of  any  kind. 
For  a  further  sum  of  400,0002.  it  sold 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  all  its 
establishments  on  the  Isthmus,  includ- 
ing the  hospitals  and  their  mai^eL^ 
the  quarry  and  harbour  of  Mex  near 
Alexandria,  and  its  workshop  and 
establishments  at  Booldk  and  Damietta. 
This  1,200,0002.  however  was  never 
paid  in  hard  cash,  it  being  a^eed  that 
the  Company  should  accept  instead  a 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  of  the  interest 
on  shares  held  by  it  for  25  years. 
At  this  time,  it  may  be  addecL  the 
Company  were  receiving  a  revenue  of 
about  50002.  a  month  as  their  share, 
for  the  transit  receipts  between  Port 
Said  and  Suez,  vi&  the  Maritime  Canal 
to  Lake  Timsah,  and  thence  to  Suez  by 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  money 
arrangements  between  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  the  Companv,  make 
it  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  far 
the  former  had  actually  fulfilled  its 
engagements  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  done  so 
completely,  the  capital  received  by  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  up  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canal  in  Nov.  1869,  would 


amount  in  all  to  about  seventeen  mil- 
lion sterling,  as  thus : — 

OrlglDal  Qipital £8,000.0« 

IndemnHytbr  withdrawal  of  fella-)     ^  ^_  „»« 

heeii,ftc. >    a'Seo.** 

Saleoftheel-WMyEitate  .     .     .        4OO.O00 

Ix>ttei7  Loan  1868 4,000,000 

Additional  Loaul869    ....     1,300.f)0Q 


Total  . 


.  £16,960.0<M 


The  addition  of  sums  arising  frY>m 
various  sources  of  profit  would  bring 
the  total  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  the  sum  stated  above  of  seventeen 
millions.  Of  this  amount,  as  may  be 
seen,  13,200,0002.  is  interefii-bearmg  : 
but  as  by  the  agreement  of  18G9  men- 
tioned above,  Sie  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment gave  up  the  interest  in  its  shares 
for  25  years,  the  value  of  the  176»G(ti 
202.  shares  held  by  it(=  3,532.0402.) 
must  be  deducted,  and  the  interest- 
bearing  capital  would  oonsequently 
stand  Sius ; — 

233.398  ahares  at  201.  ....  £4.4C7,f60 
Lottery  or  Debenture  Loanl868  .  4.000,0(« 
AddiUonal  Loan  1869     ....     1,200.000 


Total 


.  Jtt.67l.9€0 


On  the  17th  Nov.  1869  the  Canal 
was  opened  for  traffic ;  not  oompletely 
finished,  it  is  true,  but  sufficientiv 
so  to  enable  48  ships,  some  drawing 
18  feet  of  water,  to  pass  through  to 
Lake  Timsah,  and  continue  their 
voyage  to  Suez  the  following  day.  All 
nations  may  be  said  to  have  assistiti 
at  the  ceremony ;  and  England  forgot 
her  old  political  jealousy  <^  the  under- 
taking, and  her  scepticism  as  to  its 
success,  in  the  prospect  of  the  benclit 
she  was  likely  to  reap  from  this 
shortened  route  to  the  East  The 
vessels  which  took  part  in  the  opening 
procession  of  course  paid  no  rates  for 
passage.  But  immediately  afterwards 
a  regular  traffic  set  in,  the  first  ship 
to  pay  the  dues  being  an  English  on^. 
Bv  the  concession  of  1856  me  tariC 
which,  it  is  expressly  stated,  is  to  be 
the  same  for  ships  of  all  nations,  was 
fixed  at  10  francs  (8  shillings)  per  Vhi, 
and  10  francs  per  passenger;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  extra  dues 
for  pilotage,  amount  of  water  drawn, 
&c.    The  transit  dues  were  from  the 
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opening  to  the  let  Jaly,  1872,  levied 
on  the  r^stered  tonnage;  from  that 
date  they  were  levied  on  the  gross 
tonnage  up  to when  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  an  fn- 
ternational  commisfdon  the  former  rate 
vas  resorted  to.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  number  of  vessels  that 
have  passed  through  the  Canal  from 
the  opening  to  the  end  of  1873,  and 
their  tonnage : — 

Ships.  Tonnage. 

1869  (two  monthB)  .        10 
1670        .         .         .      486      .        435,901 
l?7l        .         .         .       765       .        761,467 
lfi72        .         .         .  1 1,082       .     1,442,618 
M3        .         .         .    1,173       .     2.085,073 

Of  the  above  total  of  3516  ships  no 
less  than  2409  were  English.  The 
general  receipts  for  1873  were  993,24.*)!., 
and  the  expenses  of  every  kind 
iMMiL  It  was  originally  estimated 
that  the  expenses  alone  of  keeping  the 


Englaiid  to  BombaT  (nautical  miles) 
New  York  to  Bomlny         , , 
Ht  Peterabura  to  Bombay  , , 
Marseilles  to  Bombay  , , 

Before  closing  this  short  sketch  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  how 
much  Egypt  has  contributed  towards 
the  maicing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  8ome 
idea  of  it  may  be  gained  by  sum- 
marising certain  items  already  re- 
ferred to— 

iTe.un  original  201.  ahans .     .     .  £3.632,040 
I-k^tbyarbtoatlonawaPdof)     3^3,0,000 

For  r^inaibam  of  el- widy'estate .        326 ,  000 

For  re>porcbaio  of  certain  rights, ) 
kc,  by  renunciation  of  Interest  >     1 . 200, 000 

00  shores  for  25  years.     .     .    ) 

Total £8,418,040 

And  when  it  is  considered  that  she 
has  had  to  meet  these  engagements  by 
borrowing  money  at,  at  least,  from  10 
to  12  per  cent.,  we  may  add  another 
2  millions  and  more  to  the  account.. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the 
Canal  to  Egypt  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  any  benefits  that  she  can 
poissibly  receive  from  it.  From  an 
economical  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  Canal  can  be  a  source  of 
very  little  profit  to  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  The  political  advan- 
tage, however,  may  be  considerable,  as 


Canal  in  a   navigable   state   would 
amount  to  144,0002.  a  year. 

The  financial  and  political  difi9- 
culties  that  have  been  encountered  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  gigantic  work 
have  not  been  slight,  but  they  have 
hitherto  been  successfnlly  passed 
through ;  and  the  steadily  increasing 
use  made  of  the  Canal,  especially  by 
Ejuglish  vessels,  shows  ^at  the  saving 
in  distance  and  expense  offered  by  this 
route  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
and  that  the  Canal,  from  being  looked 
upon  as  the  ^*  futile  attempt  of  a  clever 
enthusiast,"  is  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  as  affording  the 
natural  line  for  traffic  between  East 
and  West.  The  following  table  gives 
the  relative  distances  by  the  Cape 
route,  and  by  the  Canal,  from  Eng- 
land, America,  Russia,  and  France,  to 
India: — 


VIA  Gape  of  Oood  Hope. 

VU  Snes  CanaL 

Saving. 

.      .     10,860 

6,020 

4,840 

.     .    11,620 

7,920 

3,600 

.     .     11.610 

6,770 

4.840 

.     .     10,560 

4,620 

6,940 

the  Canal  must  very  much  enhance 
the  geographical  importance  of  Egypt ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
advantage  has  not  been  dearly  pur- 
chased. 

K  Suez  to  Port  Said  by  the  Canal. 
100  miles. 

The  traveller  must  obtain  informa- 
tion at  Suez  as  to  the  best  means  of 
going  through  the  Canal  io  Ismailia. 
A  passage  may  often  be  obtained 
on  board  some  large  vessel  passing 
through,  or  a  small  steam  launch  or 
sailing  boat  can  be  hired ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  there  is  at  all 
a  strong  wind  blowing,  neither  small 
steam  Punches  nor  sailing  boats  are 
very  safe  in  the  Bitter  Lakes.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  passage 
through  the  Canal  to  Ismailia,  that 
portion  of  the  route  might  be  seen  in 
the  following  way.  M&e  a  day's  ex- 
cursion in  a  boat,  or  on  donkey,  or 
horseback,  from  Sues  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  back ;  the  time  in  coming 
bade  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
I  train  from  Shaloof,  or  you  might  go 
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by  train  to  Shaloof  in  the  morning, 
taking  the  donkeys  with  you.  Then 
the  next  day  go  &t>m  Suez  by  train  to 
Tgmftilift,  and  make  an  excursion  thenoe 
to  the  N.  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
For  convenience'  sake,  however,  we 
shall  suppose  the  traveller  to  start  firom 
Suez  by  the  Canal. 

The  annexed  table  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  Canal  may  be  useful  for  reference 
on  the  way : — 

Feet 
Width  at  water-line,  where  hanks  are  low  328 
Width   at  water-line   in  deep   cuttings, 

where  banks  are  high 190 

Width  at  bsse 72 

Depth 26 

Slope  of  bonk  near  water  lino  1  In  5,  near  base 
lin2. 

The  total  length  is  100  miles,  which 
may  be  divided  with  reference  to  the 
water-line  widtii  and  the  character  of 
the  soil,  thus : — 

Miles. 
Plain  of  Snez,  full  width,  tenacious  soil  .    .    10 
Cutting  of  Shaloof.  reduced  width,  tenacious 
soil  and  rocks  with  upper  coating  of  sand      6 

Bitter  Lakes 26 

Sortie  from  Bitter  Lakes,  full  width,  tena- 
cious soiL  with  upper  coating  of  sand .    .      2 
Serapeum  and  Tousaoom  cuttings,  reduced 

width,  sand 6 

LakeTimsah 5 

Cutting  of  Quisr,  reduced  width,  sand    .    .      6 
Lakes  Ballah  and  Menzaleh.  ftill  width, 
with  short  sandy  cuttings  at  £1  Feidane 
and  Kantarah  of  about  3  miles  .    ...    41 

Total       100 

Leaving  the  roadstead,  the  month  of 
the  Canal,  which  is  here  900  feet  wide 
and  27  feet  deep,  is  soon  reached.  It 
is  guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  mole 
I  a  mile  long,  which  projects  from  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  protects  it  from 
southerly  gales  and  from  the  action 
of  the  tide  at  high  water.  This  mole 
is  buiH  of  calcareous  rock  from  the 
quarries  at  the  foot  of  Gebel  Attikah  on 
the  African  shore.  Past  this,  on  the 
left,  is  a  stone  embankment  facing  the 
ground  on  which  stand  the  offices  and 
workshops  of  the  Company,  and  the 
constructions  belonging  to  the  new 
quays  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Suez. 
The  whole  of  the  groimd  on  which 
these  buildings  stand  is  composed  of 
dredgings  from  the  channel  of  the 
Canal.    First  the  embankments  were 


built,  and  then  the  dredges  with  long 
ducts  (a  long  couloir)  were  moved 
alongside,  and  the  dredgings  depo- 
sited behind  the  embanlonenta.  At 
the  point  whero  the  channel  q€  deep 
water  leading  up  to  Suez  enters  the 
Canal  is  a  small  dock  belonging  to 
the  Company.  Sweeping  round  in  a 
long  curve,  between  embankments 
built  of  the  half-formed  rock  that  here 
lay  beneath  the  upper  coating  of  sand, 
the  Canal,  gradually  narrowing  to  iU  I 
proper  wid£h,  passes  on  the  left  the  I 
old  Quarantine  station,  and  enters 
what  is  called  the  I 

Flain  of  Suez,  a  sort  of  marahv  i 
lagoon,  slightly  above  the  level  of  I 
the  sea,  extenmng  up  to  the  heights 
of  Shaloof.  Both  through  this  i^ain  | 
and  the  higher  groimd  near  the 
old  Quarantine  station  a  first  shallow 
channel  was  dug  by  hand  in  186t>,  I 
a  dam  being  left  nearly  opposite  the 
station  to  keep  out  the  now  of  the  sea  ] 
at  high  tide.  The  channel  thus  cut 
was  filled,  partly  by  infiltration  from 
the  surrounding  marshes,  and  partly 
by  fresh  water  brought  through  a 
narrow  cutting  from  me  Fresh-Water 
Canal.  Dredges  were  then  floated  in« 
to  complete  the  excavation  to  the  re- 
quired depth.  The  dredging  here  waa 
very  difficult,  the  soil  being  composed 
of  very  stiff  clay  and  half-formed  stone. 
Indeed  the  strain  upon  the  machines 
was  so  great,  and  the  progress  made  so 
slow,  that  it  was  found  necessary  at 
the  end  of  1868  to  change  the  mode  of 
attack  along  a  portion  of  the  plain, 
and  proceed  to  excavate  a  teo  and  by 
hand-labour.  Accordingly  leaving  a 
dam  at  Kilometre  148,  and  confining 
the  working  of  the  dredges  to  the  por- 
tion south  of  this  point,  the  water  was 
pumped  out  of  the  remaining  six  or 
seven  miles  up  to  the  heights  of  Shaioof 
already  dug  through,  and  closed  by 
another  dam,  and  in  a  short  time 
15,000  men  were  hard  at  work  with 
barrow,  spade,  pickaxe,  and  blasting- 
tools.  The  following  notes  written  on 
the  spot  in  April,  1869,  wiU  give  some 
idea  of  the  aspect  of  tiie  work  at  that 
time : — ^*  The  whole  scene  along  these 
six  or  seven  miles  was  truly  wonder- 
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f  al ;  such  a  ntunber  and  variety  of  men 
and  animals  were,  probably,  never  be- 
fofe  ooUected  toeether  in  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  one  work.  There  were  to  be 
seen  European  gangs — Greeks,  Alba- 
nians, Montenegrins,  Germans,  Ita- 
lians, &0.,  generally  working  at  the 
lower  levels,  and  where  the  tram- 
ways and  indioed  planes  carried  away 
the  deblais.  Their  only  animal 
helpers  were  mules  to  draw  the  wag- 
gons. Then  would  oome  groups  of 
native  gangs,  the  produce  of  their 
pickaxes  and  spades  borne  away  in 
wheelbarrows,  or  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and  even  chil- 
dren. Of  these  animals  the  donkeys 
were  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
most  intelligent.  It  was  curious  to 
watch  them.  Seldom  did  the  bov 
whose  post  it  was  to  drive  them  think 
of  accompanying  them;  he  generally 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  embankment, 
and  emptied  the  contents  of  their 
baskets  as  they  arrived.  Below,  as  soon 
as  the  basket  was  loaded,  one  of  the 
fillets  would  gi?e  the  animal  a 
smack  with  the  spade,  and  an  em- 
phatic 'Empshy  ya  kelbl'  (<Get 
along,  O  dog '),  and  it  would  quietly 
move  off,  and  gradually  make  its  way 
to  the  top ;  where  the  basket  emptied, 
it  would  be  dismissed  with  another 
'Empshy,'  and  proceed  down  again. 
These  donkeys  would  preserve  an  un- 
broken line  in  mounting  and  descend- 
ing the  tortuous  and  steep  incline ;  and 
if  a  stoppage  took  place,  a  shout  from 
the  mssa  was  sufficient  to  send  them 
on  again.  Their  only  trappings  were 
the  open-mouthed  sacks  made  of  shreds 
of  palm-leaf,  flung  across  their  bare 
backs,  forming  a  double  pannier.  The 
camels  had  a  more  scientifically  oon- 
stnicted  burden,  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  open  wooden  boxes  closed  at  the 
bottom  by  doors  fastened  with  a  bolt." 

"With  a  very  gradual  bend  to  the  W. 
the  Canal  enters  the  deep  cutting  of 
Cfta2ov/(pronounoed  Shaloof )  (12}  m.). 
The  teuU,  as  the  French  call  it,  of 
Shaloof  (Ghalouf)  el  Terraba  is  a 
plateau  of  from  20  to  25  feet  above 
the  sea-levelf  and  about  six  miles  in 
length.    The  surface  soil  down  to  the 


future  water-line  of  the  Canal  was 
excavated  by  forced  contingents  of 
fellaheen  in  1868.  Nothing  more  was 
then  done  tiU  1866,  when  the  work 
was  recommenced  a  mo  by  workmen 
from  all  countries  of  Europe  and  such 
natives  as  could  be  procured,  the  soil 
being  removed  and  discharged  over 
the  bcmks  by  means  of  a  very  complete 
system  of  tramways  and  inclined 
planes.  A  serious  obstacle  was  here 
encountered  in  the  shape  of  a  layer  of 
rock  several  feet  deep,  and  extending 
for  about  400  yards  along  the  cutting. 
It  was  composed  principally  of  sand- 
stone, with  varieties  of  limestone  and 
conglomerate ;  the  latter  in  some  places 
very  hard,  in  others  soft,  as  though 
recently  formed.  Fossil  remains  of 
the  shark,  hippopotamus,  tortoise,  a 
species  of  whale,  &c.,  were  found  in  the 
rock.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  heights  of 
Shaloof  owe  their  origin  to  an  earth- 
quake, which  may  have  been  so  fEir 
rolt  here  as  to  raise  the  soil  slightly. 
According  to  the  same  hypothesis,  this 
phenomenon  would  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  first  separation  of  the  Heroo- 
polite  Gulf,  now  the  Bitter  Lakes,  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Bed  Sea,  only  a 
narrow  and  shallow  channel  of  com- 
munication being  left  between  them. 
Across  this  channel,  the  combined 
action  of  the  wind  and  tide,  and  the 
sand  detritus  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  would  in  time  form  a  bar,  thus 
isolating  completely  the  northern  gulf ; 
and  the  same  causes  continually  at 
work  would,  century  after  century,  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  obstructing 
height,  and  push  the  ahore  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  little  by  little,  further  south. 
Various  sovereigns  of  Egypt  attempted 
to  keep  open  we  communication  be- 
tween the  Heroopolite  Gulf  and  the  Bed 
Sea ;  and  the  course  of  the  canal  first 
cut  by  Darius  can  be  distinctly  traced 
in  uie  neighbourhood  of  Sh^oof. 
Many  are  inclined  to  place  the  site  of 
the  Israelites'  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
near  this  point  (see  Bte.  14,  o).  52,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  were  blasted  and 
cleared  away.  The  sight  while  the  work 
was  going  on  here  was  a  most  remark- 
able one,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
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a  huge  excavated  valley,  of  vast  depth 
and  width,  the  bottom  covered  with  a 
network  of  tramways,  the  sides  lined 
with  inclined  planes,  and  the  whole 
swanning  with  thousands  of  workmen. 
The  Canal  here  narrows  to  a  width  at 
the  water-line  of  only  190  feet. 

The  banks  gradually  lower  as  we 
pass  out  of  the  Shaloof  cutting  into 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  (3  m.),  called  by  the  French  the 
••  Petit  Bassin  des  Lacs  Amers."  The 
so-called  Bitter  Lakes  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  in  more  ancient  timea  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Red  Sea,  known 
as  the  Sinus  Heruopolites.  Gut  off 
gradually,  as  explained  above,  irom 
the  main  sea,  the  waters  of  the  gulf  in 
time  evaporated,  leaving  a  dry  depres- 
sion divided  into  two  unequal  parts : 
the  southernmost  and  smallest,  about 
7  miles  long,  and  2  wide,  with  an 
average  depu^  in  the  centre  of  15  feet 
below  the  old  water-line ;  and  the 
northernmost  and  largest  15^  miles 
long,  and  about  6  wide,  with  an  aver- 
age depth  in  the  centre  of  25  to  30 
feet  below  the  old  water-line.  A  nar- 
row isthmus  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  rising  at  its  highest  point  to  about 
sea-level,  formed  the  separation.  The 
bottom  was  a  species  of  salt-marsh, 
with  water  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface;  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
larger  depression  was  an  elliptical- 
i^ped  bank  of  salt,  7  miles  in  length 
by  5  in  width. 

The  excavating  work  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Canal  was  very  slight; 
only  the  neck  between  the  two  de- 
pressions had  to  be  cut  tlirough,  and 
an  entrance  to  the  channel  made  at 
each  end,  the  depth  in  the  centre  be- 
ing more  than  sufficient.  But  the 
filling  this  vast  expanse  with  water 
was  an  achievement  second  to  none  in 
the  progress  of  the  undertaking.  It 
was  commenced  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1869,  by  letting  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  had  already  filled 
Lake  Timsah,  and  advanced  through 
the  Canal  to  the  foot  .of  the  enormous 
weir  destined  to  regulate  their  flow  into 
the  Bitter  Lakes.  This  weir,  the  largest 
probably  ever  made  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  constructed  in  the  west  bank  of  the 


Canal,  with  a  curved  channel  leadini; 
from  it  into  the  lakes :  the  line  of  the 
Canal  continuing  in  a  straight  line, 
and  being  closed  at  the  entraooe  to  the 
lakes  by  a  dam.  The  weir  was  more 
than  350  feet  in  length,  with  25  open- 
ings, each  of  which  had  20  doors,  so 
that  the  flow  of  water  could  bo  regu- 
lated to  any  degree.  The  whole  open- 
ing represented  about  328  feet  in 
length  oy  rather  more  than  3  in  height, 
and  was  about  3  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  water-line  of  the  Canal,  bo  that 
the  force  of  the  stream  pouring  through 
was  increased  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  above  it.  In  order  to  hreeik  the 
fall  of  such  a  mass  of  water  and  jae- 
vent  its  eating  back  under  the  weir,  a 
solid  platform  was  constructed,  com- 
posed of  piles  driven  in,  and  then  loined 
together  by  cross  beams,  and  filled  in 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet  with  hard  day  ; 
over  this  was  a  stout  planking  nailed 
to  the  piles,  and  covered  with  piece*  of 
stone,  old  iron,  &c.;  wbUe  for  300 
yards  along  the  channel  below  the 
weir  were  placed  huge  pieces  of 
rock  to  break  the  force  of  the  water. 
When  all  the  doors  were  raised,  from  4 
to  5  million  cubic  metres  of  water 
passed  through  in  the  day.  Thrt^e 
months  later  a  suuilar  weir,  but  of  still 
larger  dimensions,  was  constructed  near 
Shaloof,  and  the  water  of  tihe  Bed 
Sea  admitted  through  it  into  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Bitter  Lake. 
As  much  as  from  10  to  12  iniUioa 
cubic  metres  of  water  were  discharged 
in  a  day  through  this  weir.  Altogether 
it  was  calculated  that  19  himdied 
million  cubic  metres  of  water,  allowing 
for  absorption  and  evaporation,  would 
be  required  to  fill  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

The  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide  through 
the  Canal  between  the  Red  Se^  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes  is,  as  will  have  been  seen 
during  the  passage  through,  consider- 
able ;  hut  the  clayey  character  of  the 
soil  prevents  its  doing  much  mischief, 
and  its  effect  is  almost  lost  in  the  vast 
surface  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  on  whose 
level  it  has  no  sensible  effect.  Th«Me 
is  a  slight  continuance  of  the  c^b 
and  fiow  between  the  Bitter  LeJces  and 
Lake  Timsah,  from  which  pomt  there 
is  a  slight  uniform  current  into  the 
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Mediterranean,  often  however  checked, 
and  sometimes  reyersed^^by  the  action 
of  the  north  wind. 

The  line  of  the  Canal  throngh 
the  Bitter  Lakes  is  marked  by  buoys 
at  every  330  yards,  forming  an 
avenue  of  about  130  feet  wide;  and 
at  the  northern  and  soothem  ends 
of  the  larger  Bitter  Lake  or,  as 
the  French  call  it,  the  *'  Grand  Ba»- 
sin  des  Lacs  Amers,"  is  a  lighthouse 
65  feet  high,  the  tower  of  iron  built 
on  solid  mason^ ;  the  light  is  of  the 
fonrth  order.  The  sandy,  gravelly  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  strewn  with 
shells,  exactly  corresponding  with 
thc@e  now  found  in  the  Bed  Sea, — a 
proof  that  not  only  the  depression  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  but  the  wnole  of  the 
larronnding  country,  was  formerly 
submerged.  The  only  vegetation  in 
thfr  neighbourhood  is  composed  of 
tamarisk  shrubs,  which  often  form, 
with  the  earth  and  sand  at  their  roots, 
high  mounds,  and  present  from  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  trees.  To  the 
£.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  they  extend 
orer  a  large  space,  and  lookea  so  like  a 
wood  from  a  distance,  that  the  French 
gaye  that  part  the  name  of  the  '^  For€t/' 

After  passing  tiirough  the  Bitter 
Lakes  the  Canal  enters  the  low  ground 
lying  between  them  and  the  heights  of 
Serapewn  (28  m.).  The  greater  part  of 
this  section,  about  a  mile  And  a  half 
long,  was  excavated  a  see.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Canal 
are  some  remains  of  ancient  works, 
and  traces  of  a  cutting,  which  may  be 
followed  for  some  considerable  distance 
N.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
cutting  marks  the  course  of  the  old 
canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  remains 
of  the  spot  where  Ptolemy  built  the 
species  of  primitive  lock  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Heroopolite  Gulf. 
The  setttZ  of  Serapeum  iias  been  so 
named  ftam  some  supposed  remains  of 
a  temple  of  Serapis  found  about  the 
centre  of  the  heights.  Others  are  dis- 
posed to  see  in  them  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town  of  Heroopolis.  The  aernl 
itself  is  about  3  miles  long,  and  from 
lo  to  25  feet  high,  composed  of  sand 


with  layers  of  lime  and  clay,  and  hero 
and  there  a  sort  of  half-formed  rook, 
of  shells  imbedded  in  lime.  The  re- 
moval of  the  superficial  soil  was  accom- 
plished here  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
skilful  contrivance.  After  a  shallow 
channel  had  been  dug  through  the 
heights,  a  dam  being  left  at  the  north- 
em  and  southern  ends,  a  cross-cutting 
was  made  between  this  channel  and 
the  Fresh-Water  Canal,  distant  about  3 
miles  to  the  W.  and  at  about  the  same 
level  as  the  heights.  Through  this 
cutting  fresh  water  was  admi&d  into 
the  shallow  channel,  and  into  a  num- 
ber of  slight  depressions  that  existed 
on  either  side ;  these  last  being  tiius 
turned  into,  as  it  were,  closed  basins 
communicating  with  the  line  of  the 
Canal.  At  the  same  time  dredges 
were  brought  up  the  Canal  from  Port 
Said  to  Ismailia,  thence  passed  through 
the  locks  up  into  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal,  and  floated  along  it  and  down 
the  cross-cutting  into  the  channel  filled 
with  fresh  water,  where  they  com- 
menced dredging  at  a  height  of  nearly 
20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Flat -bottomed,  twin-screw  lighters 
received  the  dredgings,  and  deposit^ 
them  in  the  artificially  formed  basins 
already  mentioned.  When  the  dredges 
had  excavated  to  a  depth  of  nearly  40 
feet,  or  about  20  feet  below  the  sea- 
level,  the  dam  at  the  northern  end  was 
cut,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean mingled  with  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which  had  thus  been  made  to 
render  a  novel  assistance  to  the  making 
of  the  Canal.  The  cross-cutting  had  of 
course  been  danmied  up,  and  the  basins 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Canal,  now 
fallen  considerably  below  their  base. 
It  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Serapeum  cutting  that  the  dredges  en- 
countered, two  or  three  days  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Canal, 
Nov.  17, 1869,  some  solid  rock,  which 
was  with  great  difficulty  removed  suffi- 
ciency to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
vessels  that  took  part  in  the  opening 
ceremony. 

To  the  Serapeum  heights  succeed 
those  of  Too$90<m  (3  m.),  from  15  to  20 
feet  in  height,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
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loose  sand.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
vrorking  encampment  was  formed  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Isthmus  in  1859, 
and  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  6  feet 
below  the  sea-level  cut  by  the  native 
contingent.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  Fresh- Water  Canal  to  Suez,  and 
all  the  water  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  long  distance  on  camels'  l^icks.  It 
was  the  difficulty  of  providing  water 
for  the  number  of  men  at  work  here, 
that  proved  to  the  Company  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  still  greater  number  that 
must  be  employed  on  the  sections  to 
the  south  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and 
determined  it  to  continue  the  BS-esh- 
Water  Canal  from  Nefiche  to  Suei. 
The  remaining  work  in  this  cutting 
was  done  by  dredges;  the  material 
being  carriea  away  by  flat-bottomed 
lighters,  and  discharged  near  the 
shore  of  Lake  Timsah.  Close  to 
the  station  of  Toossoom  is  a  Muslim 
saint's  tomb  called  Sheykh  Hanay- 
di^  near  which  may  be  traced  the 
course  of  the  old  canal;  and  a  little 
further  to  the  8.  are  a  few  ruins.  The 
banks  gradually  lower  after  passing 
Toossoom,  and  the  view  spreads  out 
over  tamarisk-tufted  sand-hills,  with 
here  and  there  a  creek  opening  from 
the  Canal.  These  crecKs  grtulually 
become  larger,  and  announce  the  be- 
ginning of  LeJce  Timsah,  which  soon 
widens  out,  with  the  town  of  Ismailia 
in  front  of  the  vessel  as  it  advances 
to  take  up  its  moorings  in  the  centre 
of  this  inland  harbour. 

Lake  Timaah  was  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  generally  received 
view,  a  fresh-water  lake,  receiving  by 
means  of  the  old  canal  from  the  Pelu 
siao  branch  of  the  Kile  at  Bubastis 
— traces  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  apparent  in  various 
places — ^the  overflow  of  the  Nile  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation ;  and  this  theory 
is  supported  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  by  the  vege- 
tation on  its  banks,  and,  above  aU,  by 
its  name  in  Arabic,  Bohr  d  Timsah, 
the  Sea  of  the  Crocodile,  which  seems 
to  show  it  to  have  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  that  fresh -water  monster. 


Others,  however,  contend  that  the  bed 
of  this  lake  was  once  in  oommunicatioo 
with  the  Bitter  Lakes,  thus  formrng 
part  of  the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  and  in- 
deed of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the 
name  Bahr  el  Tims&h  was  applied, 
not  to  this  particular  part,  but  to  the 
whole  gulf,  and  was  given  on  acconnt 
of  Ihe  shape  of  the  whole  gulf  resem- 
bling tiiat  of  a  crocodile.  Both  these 
theories  are,  no  doubt,  right  in  the 
main.  It  is  probable  that  at  some  re- 
mote  period  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
seas  met  across  what  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  and  that  the  first  sepa- 
ration took  place  when  the  heights  of 
£1  Guisr,  to  the  north  of  the  pr^ent 
lake,  were  upheaved  by  some  subter- 
ranean commotion.  This  would  plaea 
the  then  limit  of  the  Bed  Sea  where 
the  lake  now  is.  The  same,  or  more 
probably  a  subsequent,  upheaving  pro- 
duced the  heights  of  Serapeum  aDd 
Shaloof,  and  gradually  drained  off 
the  Bed  Sea  to  its  present  limit,  leav- 
ing two  inland  lakes,  the  northeommost 
of  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Nile,  soon  filled  with  fresh  water. 
The  abandonment  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  the  conse- 
quent drying  up  of  the  canals  in  that 
part  of  the  Delta,  deprived  the  lake  of 
its  souroe  of  nourishment ;  and,  except 
when  an  unusually  high  inundatiozi 
sent  a  large  overplus  of  water  down 
the  Wady  canal,  and  along  the  old 
course  into  the  lake,  it  was  almost  dry. 
The  depth  of  the  depression  vras  about 
22  feet  below  the  sea-level,  and  the 
circumference,  judging  from  the  mark 
of  the  old  wafer-line,  about  9  mile«. 
The  systematic  filling  of  the  hollow 
wiUi  water  from  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  channel  that  had  been 
already  cut  from  Port  Said,  began  on 
the  12th  Dec.  1866,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  April,  1867.  A 
weir  was  used,  similar  to  thataAe^ 
wards  used  at  the  Bitter  Lakes,  but 
of  smaller  size.  Nearly  100  million 
cubic  metres  of  water  were  required  fo 
fill  the  lake.  The  remaining  6  feet  of 
depth  required  for  the  channel  of  the 
Canal  through  the  lake  were  dredged 
out ;  as  also  was  a  large  area  in  the 
centre,  to  serve  as  a  narbour.    The 
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conne  is  btuwed  as  in  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
On  the  W.  shore  is  a  lighthouse,  and 
on  the  N.  is  another,  slightly  to  the 
£.  of  the  landing-place  for  the  town  of 
lamailia. 

Itmailia  (pronounced  Ismaileeyah> 
4J  m.  (Pop.  300a  Hdtd  Pagnon,  very 
Mrly  dean  and  comfortable).  A  broad 
road,  lined  with  trees,  leads  np  from 
the  landing-place  on  the  lake,  and 
across  the  Fresh-Water  Canal  to  the 
Qnai  Meh^met  All,  a  broad  avenne 
)x>rdered  on  one  side  by  the  Canal, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  houses  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  A  short 
distance  further  on  to  the  left,  after 
cioasing  the  bridge,  is  the  hotel. 

A  general  idea  of  Ismailia  has  been 
abeady  given  in  describing  the  route 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  interest  that  may  be  seen 
dnring  a  few  hours'  stay.  The  town 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  east 
and  west,  separated  by  the  road  leading 
from  the  landing-place  to  the  station. 
In  the  W.  part  are  the  hotel,  the  station, 
the  landing  quays  of  the  Fresh-Water 
Canal  and  lam  blocks  of  warehouses 
adjoining,  and  beyond  them  the  Arab 
village.  There  is  nothing  here  to  stop 
the  visitor  in  his  walk.  In  the  E. 
part  are  the  houses  and  offices  of  the 
empby^  of  the  Company,  the  shops, 
the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  the  water- 
works for  sending  water  along  the  line 
of  the  Canal  to  Port  Said,  and  the 
principal  streets  and  squares.  In 
walking  down  ^e  Quai  Meli^et  Ali 
torn  the  hotel,  the  visitor  will  notice 
with  interest  a  sort  of  Swiss  chalet, 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
the  first  constructed  house  at  Is- 
mailia. ^ome  way  further  down  is 
the  Viceroy's  palace,  run  up  in  a  few 
months  for  the  piurpose  of  enabling 
him  to  entertain  his  illustrious  visi- 
tors at  the  opening  of  the  Oanal. 

At  the  end  of  the  quay  are  the 
WaieTtoorks,  These  are  worth  a 
vi^it  The  water  reaches  them  by 
means  of  a  small  canal  derived  ftom 
the  Fiesh-Water  Cbnal  at  a  point  be- 
yond the  Arab  village.  It  is  carried 
all  round  the  town,  to  which  it  forms, 


as  it  were,  the  northern  boundary,  and 
being  thickly  planted  with  willows, 
the  sand  fnmi  the  desert  on  that  side 
can  neither  choke  it  up,  nor  pass  over 
it  into  the  town.  Simultaneously  with 
the  completion  of  the  Fresh -Water 
Canal  to  Ismailia  and  Suez,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  Port  Said 
and  the  line  of  works  along  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Canal  with  a 
reg^ular  supply  of  water  that  could  be 
depended  on.  Two  powerful  pump- 
ing-engines  were  accordingly  erected 
at  Ismailia,  and  a  double  row  of 
cast-iron  pipes  laid  the  whole  length 
of  the  CansJ  to  Port  Said,  a  distance 
of  50  miles,  through  which  water  is 
continuously  pumped.  At  all  the 
principal  stations  there  are  reservoirs 
lor  storing  the  water,  and  drinking- 
fountains  from  which  any  one  can 
draw,  while  at  every  2^  miles  are  open 
self  -  filling  cisterns  for  the  use  of 
man  and  beast  One  of  the  features 
of  these  waterworks  are  the  gardens, 
verv  prettily  laid  out  with  cascades 
and  walks,  and  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  choice  fruits  and  flowers.  Indeed 
the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the 
gardens  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  this  town,  whose  site  in  1860  was  a 
barren  waste  of  sand.  But  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  pour  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  on  the  desert  to  produce  a 
soil  which  will  grow  anything  to  per- 
fection. 

The  walk  or  ride  may  be  prolonged  to 
the  point  where  the  Fresh-Water  Canal 
joins  by  a  lock  a  short  branch  from  the 
Maritime  Canal,  and  thence  to  the 
heights  of  £1  Guisr,  whence  is  a  good 
view  of  the  deep  cutting  the  Canal 
there  passes  through,  and  a  really 
magnificent  coup  d^akl  across  Lake 
Timsah,  with  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  the 
heights  of  Gebel  G^efieh  beyond,  and 
far  in  the  distance  tiie  hazy  blue  out- 
line of  Gebel  Attdkah  on  the  right,  and 
the  granite  peaks  of  Sinai  on  the  left. 
The  return  ride  from  £1  Guisr  may  be 
made  straight  across  the  desert,  and 
through  the  industrial  part  of  the 
town,  where  there  are  some  good  shops. 
The  stone  used  in  building  the  houses 
was  brought  from  quarries  on  the 
£.  side  of  the   lake,  called  by  the 
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French  ^Mes  Garri^res  des  Hyenes/' 
Hyena  Quarries,  from  some  of  these 
animals  having  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  marshes  round  the  W.  side 
of  the  lake  abound  in  water-fowl  of 
various  kinds,  and  gazelles  are  very 
frequently  met  with  in  the  neigh- 
bouring desert.  Any  traveller  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  chief  em- 
plov^  of  the  Company  at  Ismailia 
will  readily  obtain  anv  information  as 
to  sport,  and,  should  he  stay  long 
enough,  veiy  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity given  him  of  joining  in  a  gazelle 
hunt.  The  sanitary  advantages  of 
Inmailia  as  a  residence  are  thought 
veiT  highly  of  by  medical  men  resident 
in  Egypt  The  climate  is  extremely 
dry  and  temperate;  there  being  always 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  lake  to  moder- 
ate the  noonday  heat,  and  the  nights, 
even  in  summer,  are  fresh  and  cooL 
The  humidity  is  very  slight,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  dust.  An  additional  re- 
commendation ma^  be  found  in  the 
possibility  of  enjoying  sea-bathing  in 
the  lake  all  the  year  round.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  articles  of  food  by 
the  Railway  and  the  Canal,  and  the 
fish,  which  abound  in  Lake  Timsah, 
are  finer  and  better  flavoured  than 
those  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  traveller  may  continue  his 
voyage  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said 
ei&er  in  some  large  steamer  on  her 
way  through  the  Canal,  or  in  the  small 
steam-launch  which  runs  daily.  In- 
formation as  to  the  hours  of  departure, 
&c.,  had  better  be  obtained  at  the 
transit  office  of  the  Company. 

Passing  out  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
Lake  Timsah,  the  Canal  enters  almost 
immediately  the  heights  of  El  Guisr. 
On  the  right  is  seen  the  entrance  of  a 
small  canal  leading  to  the  stone  quar- 
ries in  the  Plateau  des  Hyenes,  and 
on  the  left  the  branch  canal  which 
joins  the  Maritime  Canal  to  the  Fresh- 
Water  Canal.  The  difference  of  level, 
17  feet,  is  adjusted  by  means  of  two 
looks,  one  just  below  Ismailia,  and 
the  other  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  By  means  of  this  connecting 
canal   between  the   channel  already 


duff  from  Port  Said  to  Lake  Timaaii 
and  the  Fresh-Water  Canal,  water 
transit  between  the  two  seas  was  be- 
gun in  1865.  During  the  Abyssiman 
war  extensive  use  was  made  of  thin 
route  for  the  conveyance  of  stores. 

The  seuil  of  El  Guisr  (pronoanoed 
Gtoersh)  (5^  m.)  is  the  highest  point* 
in  the  Isthmus.  It  is  about  6  miles 
long,  and  from  60  to  65  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  loose  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  beds  of  hard  sand 
and  day.  The  upper  surfisuse  was 
removed  by  the  forced  contingent  of 
feUaheefif  who,  with  the  primitive 
tools  common  to  the  Eanrptiaii  la- 
bourer, viz.,  hands  for  gmboing  up  the 
soil,  and  baskets  for  carrying  it  away, 
excavated  a  channel  from  25  to  30  feet 
wide,  and  about  5  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  When  they  were  with- 
drawn, the  work  was  continued  by  M. 
Couvreux,  who  completed  the  cutting 
to  its  full  width,  and  to  a  depth  of  10 
feet  below  the  sea-level  by  means  of 
machines  of  his  own  invention,  called 
excavateurs.  The  excavateur  was  a 
species  of  locomotive  engine,  working 
behind  it  a  chain  of  dredge-buckets 
on  an  inclined  plane ;  on  reaching  the 
top  of  the  plane,  the  buckets  opened  at 
the  bottom  and  discharged  Uueir  con- 
tents into  waggons ;  these  were  drawn 
by  locomotives  to  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment, along  a  well-ananged  net- 
work of  railways.  The  remaining  16 
feet  of  depth  were  dredged  out  in  the 
ordinary  wayr  the  sou  being  taken 
awav  in  ecrew-lighters  and  discharged 
in  the  shallows  of  Lake  Timsah.  At 
the  top  of  the  embankment,  on  the  W. 
side,  is  the  encampment  of  £1  Guiar, 
reached  from  the  Canal  by  a  staircase 
of  a  hundred  steps.  When  Jfche  cutting 
was  in  progress,  it  presented  a  very 
lively  and  busy  scene,  being  one  of 
the  largest  stations  on  the  line,  and 
arranged  with  great  taste  and  an  eye 
to  effect.  The  gardens  were  a  sight 
in  themselves,  and  they  were  entirely 
the  result  of  the  water  pumped  from 
Ismailia. 

On  issuing  fh)m  the  heights  of  £1 
Guisr,  the  Canal  runs  a  short  way  along 
the  edge  of  an  ofbhoot  of  Lake  Bal- 
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lah,  and  then  eDters  the  catting  of  El 
Ferdane  (4}  m.),  a  sandy  promontory 
numing  out  into  the  lake,  abont  1|  m. 
long.  This  cutting  was  excavated  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  El  Gnisr. 
A  rather  sharp  turn  now  leads  into 
Lake  BaUah,  the  principal  among  a 
series  of  shallow  lakes,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  sandy  tamarisk-tnfked  islets, 
throngh  which  the  Canal  passes  before 
entering  the  low  sand-hills  of  Kan- 
tarah.  These  lakes  are  more  or  less 
ftill  of  water,  aocoiding  to  the  time  of 
year;  full  in  the  winter  after  the  in- 
QDdatkm,  shallow  in  the  summer. 

The  small  passenger-boats  generally 
stop  loDg  enough  at  Kantarah  (11  m.)* 
to  admit  of  remshment  bemg  obtained 
at  the  restaurant  The  station  is 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
chain  of  low  sand-hills  which  divide 
Lake  Menzaleh  firom  the  smaller  in- 
land lakes.  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
caiftfan  stations  on  the  road  between 
£gypt  and  Syria,  and  the  name  Kan- 
tarah,  which  in  Arabic  means  a 
"bridge"  or  "ford,"  is  explained  by 
its  position  as  the  point  where  the 
lakes  and  shallows  that  intervene 
between  the  eastern  and  western  de- 
i^tt  are  crossed.  This  road  was 
once  one  of  the  grtotest  highways 
^f  the  old  world,  and  served  as 
the  causeway  to  succeeding  armies 
of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Bomans,  Arabs,  and  French. 
The  traveller  from  Egypt  to  Syria 
by  way  of  £1  Areesh  and  Gaza  still 
follows  this  road,  and  crosses  the 
Canal  at  this  point  by  a  ferry.  Ac- 
cording to  HerrBrugsch,  the  site  of  the 
passage  of  the  sea  by  the  Israelites 
must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kantara  (see  p.  279).  Ten  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Kantarah  is  Td  el  Dnphneh, 
▼hose  mounds  mark  the  site  of 
I^Bphne,  the  Tahpannes  of  tho  Bible. 

Urn.  from  Kantarah  the  Canal 
fnters  Lake  Menzaltihj  and  continues 
in  a  straight  line  through  it  for  27  m. 
to  Port  Said.  The  banks  here  are  but 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  Canal 
and  the  lake,  and  from  the  deck  of  a 
big  steamer  there  is  an  unbounded 
tiew  over  a  wide  expanse  of  lake  and 
morass,  studded  here  and  there  with 


islets,  and  at  times  irondered  gay  and 
brilliant  with  innumerable  flocksof  rosy 
pelicans,  scarlet  flamingoes,  and  snow- 
white  spoonbills ;  geese,  ducks,  herons, 
and  other  birds,  abound.  The  whole 
of  the  channel  through  Lake  Menzaleh 
was  almost  entirelv  excavated  by  the 
dredges,  the  soil  having  been  in  no 
instance  more  than  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  in  many- 
instances  below  it.  Where  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  some  surface  soil 
before  tliere  was  water  enough  for  the 
dredges  to  float,  it  was  done  by  the 
natives  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  hardy  and 
peculiar  race,  whose  constant  practice 
m  digging  canals,  and  making  em- 
bankments to  keep  out  the  inundation, 
rendered  them  peculiarly  apt  at  the 
work,  especially  when  it  came  to 
digging  under  water.  The  following 
account  shows  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding : — "  They  place  themselves  in 
files  across  the  channel.  The  men  in 
the  middle  of  the  file  have  their  feet 
and  the  lower  part  of  their  legs  in  the 
water.  These  men  lean  forward  and 
take  in  their  arms  large  clods  of  earth, 
which  they  liave  previously  dug  up 
below  the  water  with  a  species  of  pick- 
axe caUed  a  fau,  somewhat  resembling 
a  short,  big  hoe.  The  clods  are  passed 
from  man  to  man  to  the  bank,  where 
other  men  stand  with  their  backs 
turned  and  their  arms  -crossed  behind 
them,  so  as  tiD  make  a  sort  of  primitive 
hod.  As  soon  as  each  of  these  has 
had  enough  <clods  piled  on  his  back  he 
walks  off,  bcmt  almost  double,  to  the 
frirther  side  of  the  bank,  and  there 
opening  his  arms,  lets  his  load  fall 
through  to  the  ground.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  this  original  metier 
requires  the  absence  of  aU  clothing." 
— 0.  Rittj  'Histoire  de  Tlsthme  de 
Suez.* 

Into  the  channel  thus  cut  the 
dredges  were  fioated.  Some  of  the 
inventions  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  these  dredges  deserve 
mention.  They  were  not  exclusively 
employed  in  this  part  of  the  Canal, 
but  as  it  was  where  they  were  first 
tried,  and  where  they  did  the  most 
work,  it  seems  the  most  fitting  place 
to  speak  of  them.    First  among  them 
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was  the  long  couloir  (long  duct),  an 
iron  spont  of  semi-elliptical  form,  230 
feet  long,  5jt  wide,  and  2  deep;  by 
means  of  which  a  dredger  working  in 
the  centre  of  the  channel  conld  dis- 
charge its  contents  beyond  the  bank. 
This  enormous  spout  was  supported 
on  an  iron  framework,  which  rested 
partly  on  the  dredge  and  partly  on  a< 
floating  lighter.  The  dredgings,  when 
dropped  into  the  upper  end  of  this 
spout,  were  assisted  in  their  progress 
down  it  by  water  supplied  by  a  rotary 
pump,  and  by  an  endless  chain,  to 
which  were  fixed  scrapers — ^large  pieces 
of  wood  that  fitted  the  inside  of  the 
spout,  and  forced  on  pieces  of  stone 
and  clay.  By  these  means  the  spouts 
could  deliver  their  dredgings  at  almost 
a  horizontal  line,  and  the  water  had 
the  further  good  effect  of  reducing  the 
dredgings  to  a  semi-liquid  condition, 
and  thus  causing  them  to  spread 
themselves  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
settle  down  better.  The  work  done 
by  these  long-spouted  dredges  was 
extraordinary :  80,000  cubic  yards  of 
soil  a  month  was  the  average,  but  as 
much  as  120,000  was  sometimes 
accomplished.  When  this  banks  were 
too  high  for  the  long  tfpouts  to  be 
employed,  another  ingenious  machine, 
called  an  el^vateur,  was  introduced. 
Tliis  consisted  of  an  inclined  plane 
running  upwards  ftom  ovier  the  water 
line,  and  supported  on  an  iron  frame, 
the  lower  part  of  which  rested  over 
the  water  on  a  steam  fii:>at,  and  the 
upper  part  on  a  platform  moving  on 
rails  along  the  btuik.  Tlie  plane  car- 
ried a  tramway,  along  w  hich  ran  an 
axle  on  wheels,  work^  by  the  engine 
of  the  steam  float.  From  this  axle 
hung  four  chains.  As  soon  as  a 
lighter  containing  seven  huge  boxes 
fiUed  with  dredgings  was  towed  under 
the  lower  part  of  this  ^fvateur,  the 
chains  hanging  from  the  axle  were 
hooked  to  one  of  the  boxes,  and  the 
machine  being  set  in  motion  the  box 
was  first  raised,  and  then  csoried  along 
swinging  beneath  the  axlo  to  the  top 
of  the  plane;  then,  by  a  self-acting 
contrivance,  it  tilted  over  and  emptied 
its  contents  over  the  bank.  It  was 
then  run  down  again,  dropped  into 


its  place  in  the  lighter,  and  the 
operation  repeated  with  the  next  box. 
No  such  dredging  operations  had  ever 
been  undertaken  before :  those  on  the 
Clyde  took  21  years  to  acoomplish, 
and  the  whole  amount  only  equalled 
about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  was  here  often  done  in  a  month. 
M.  de  Lessens,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
illustrated  the  amount  of  excavatioa 
done  in  one  month — ^2,763,000  cubic 
yards— by  the  following  graphic  com- 
parison:— *'I  dare  say  few  amcmgst 
you  realise  what  is  represented  by  this 
enormous  amount  of  excavatioa.  Were 
it  placed  in  the  Place  Venddme  it 
would  fill  the  whole  square,  and  rise 
five  times  higher  than  the  surrounding 
houses;  or,  if  laid  out  between  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Place  de  b 
Concorde,  it  would  cover  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Ghamin 
Elys^s,  a  distance  equal  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  and  reacn  to  the  top  of 
the  trees  on  either  side." 

The  course  of  the  old  Peluiiso 
branch  of  the  Nile  is  crossed  at  E)L 
34,  a  few  miles  before  reaching  BA 
el  Ech  (pronounced  Aysh)  (18  isl,%  the 
next  station  to  Eantarah.  It  is  a 
small  islet  of  oozy  mud,  whose  height 
has  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
inundation  by  dredgings  from  tl» 
Canal.  Not  far  off  to  the  left  in 
the  lake  are  the  islands  of  Toooah 
and  Tennes  (Tennesus),  both  with 
remains.  Some  way  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  marshy  plain  and  near 
the  sea,  are  some  ruins  marking  the 
site  of  Pelusium. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurs  to  break 
the  monotonous  course  of  the  (>anal 
until,  bending  gradually  to  the  £.  and 
opening  out  to  a  width  of  nearly 
1000  feet,  it  enters  the  harbour  of  Port 
Said,  and,  passing  the  port  and  the 
town  on  the  left,  joins  the  open  sea 
beyond  the  breakwater. 

PoH  Said  (10  m.)  (Pop.  8,000: 
H6ta  du  Louvre;  Grand  Hotel  de 
France;  but  neither  is  to  be  reecsD- 
mended).  Englieh  Conwl^  ICr.  Per> 
oeval,  on  the  Uarina,  fiftcing  the  sea. 

The  throng  steamers  between  En* 
rope  and  the  East,  of  the  P.  and  O.  Co., 
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the  Meesageries,  the  Augtrian  Lloyd, 
the  Rabattino,  and  others,  all  stop  at 
Fort  Said.  The  steamers  of  the  Mes- 
sageries,  Austrian  Lloyd,  Russian 
Steam  Navigation  and  Azizieh  Cos., 
between  Alexandria,  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  Constantinople,  call  at  Port  Said, 
in  18  hours  from  Alexandria,  and  15 
from  Jaffa,  and  generally  stay  firom 
8  to  10  hours  in  the  harbour.  Tick- 
ets, with  information  as  to  times  of 
sailing  and  rates  of  passage,  can  be 
procured  at  the  offices  of  the  ren)ective 
companies  in  the  town ;  but  the  tra- 
Teller  will  do  well  to  inform  himself 
on  these  points  before  leaving  Cairo  or 
Alexandria.  To  the  general  visitor 
Port  Said  offers  few  objects  of  interest 
in  its  present  state,  and  a  walk  of  two 
or  three  hours  on  shore  during  the 
stay  of  the  steamer  will  more  than 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  most  people. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  place  lies 
in  its  position,  and  the  story  of  its 
foundation  and  growth. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Damietta 
hraach  of  the  NUe  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pelnsium  there  stretches  a  low  belt 
of  sand,  varying  in  width  from  200  to 
300  yards,  and  serving  to  separate  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  Menzaleh;  though  often,  when 
the  lake  is  fiill  and  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  high,  the  two  meet 
across  this  slight  boundary  line.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April 
1859  a  small  body  of  men,  who  might 
^ell  be  called  the  pioneers  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  headed  by  M.  Laroche,  landed 
at  that  spot  of  tms  narrow  sandy  slip, 
which  had  been  chosen  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Canal  from  the  Mediter^ 
lanean,  and  the  site  of  the  city  and 
port  intended  ultimately  to  rival  Alex- 
andria. It  owed  its  selection  not  to  its 
bemg  the  spot  from  which  the  shortest 
line  across  the  Isthmus  could  be  drawn 
—that  would  have  been  the  Gulf  of 
Pelnsium— but  to  its  being  that  point 
of  the  coast  to  which  deep  water 
approached  the  nearest.  Here  8 
metres  of  water,  equal  to  about  26 
feet,  the  contemplated  depth  of  the 
Canal,  were  found  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  2  miles;  at  the  Gulf  of  Pelnsium 
that  depth  only  eziBted  at  more  than 
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5  m.  from  the  coast  The  spot  was 
called  Port  Said,  in  honour  of  the  then 
Viceroy.  On  the  25th  of  April  M. 
de  Lesseps,  surrounded  by  10  or  15 
Europeans  and  some  100  native  work- 
men, gave  the  first  stroke  of  the  spado 
to  the  future  Bosphorus  between  Asia 
and  Africa.  Hard,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  life  of  the  first  workers  on 
this  desolate  strip  of  sand.  The  nearest 
place  from  whicn  fresh  water  could  be 
procured  was  Damietta,  a  distance  of 
30  m.  It  was  brought  thence  across 
the  Lake  Menzaleh  in  Arab  boats, 
but  calms  or  storms  often  delayed  the 
arrival  of  the  looked-for  store ;  some- 
times, indeed,  it  was  altogether  lost, 
and  t^e  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
little  band  were  sorely  tried.  After 
a  time  distilling  machines  were  put 
up,  and  in  1863  water  was  received 
through  a  pipe  from  the  Fresh- Water 
Canal,  which  had  been  completed  to 
the  centre  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Port 
Said  was  to  make  the  ground  on  which 
to  buUd  the  future  town.  This  was 
done  by  dredging  in  the  shallows  of 
the  lake  close  to  the  belt  of  sand :  the 
same  operation  serving  at  once  to  form 
an  inner  port,  and  to  extend  the  area 
and  raise  the  height  of  the  dry  land. 
When  the  fellaheen  were  withdrawn, 
and  recourse  had  to  machinery  for 
supplying  their  place,  great  impetus 
was  given  to  Port  Said.  It  soon  be- 
came an  enormous  workshop.  The 
huge  machines,  which  were  to  do  the 
work  hitherto  done  by  hands  and 
baskets,  were  brought  piece  by  picice 
from  France,  and  put  together  in  long 
ranges  of  sheds  erected  along  the 
inner  port.  In  another  part  sprang  up 
the  works  where  Messrs.  Dussaud  were 
to  make  the  large  concrete  blocks  for 
the  construction  of  the  piers  of  the 
harbour ;  at  the  same  time  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  harbour  was  commenced. 

Thus  sprang  up  in  10  years,  on  a  site 
than  which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  one  more  disadvantageous,  a 
town  of  nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  regu- 
larly laid  out  in  streets  and  squares, 
with  docks,  quays,  churches,  hospitals, 
mosks,  hotels,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of 
a  sea-port,  and  with  the  most  easily 
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approached  and  safest  barbonr  alone 
the  coast  Fresh  water  is  supplied 
from  Ismailia,  nnd  a  big  reservoir, 
called  the  *' Gb&teau  d'Eau,"  holding 
sufficient  for  three  days'  consumption, 
provides  against  a  stoppage  of  the 
supply  through  accident  to  the  pipes. 
The  central  narbour,  lying  between 
the  outer  port  and  the  Can^  is  called 
the  "  Grand  Bassin  Ismail."  Joining 
it  on  the  W.  are  the  "  Bassin  Oherif/' 
the  '*  Bassin  des  Ateliers,"  formerly 
the  busiest  place  in  the  town,  but  now 
very  nearly  deserted,  and  the  "  Bassin 
du  Commerce."  The  principal  part  of 
the  town  lies  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
last  named.  The  best  houses  are  situ- 
ated on  the  Marina,  or  *'  Quai  £ug^ 
nie/'  close  to  the  sea-shore.  A  short 
distance  beyond  this  to  the  W.  is  the 
Arab  village,  on  the  strip  of  sand  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  lake. 

The  outer  port  is  formed  by  the  two 
enormous  breakwaters  or  moUs^  al- 
ready referred  to.  That  on  the  wes- 
ternmost side  juts  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  shore  and  perpendicularly  to  the 
line  of  the  Canal,  and  runs  straight 
out  to  sea  for  a  distance  of  2726 
yards ;  the  eastern  mole  stands  about 
1500  yards  to  the  E.  of  the  other,  and 
runs  towards  it  in  a  gradually  con- 
verging line  for  1962  yards.  The  en- 
trance to  the  outer  port  is  thus  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the 
space  enclosed  within  it  a  triangular 
area  of  about  550  acres.  The  depth 
of  water  at  the  entrance  is  30  feet, 
and  the  channel  through  it  to  the 
inner  harbour  about  800  feet  wide  and 
26  deep.  A  red  light  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  W.  mole,  and  a  green  light 
at  the  end  of  the  E.  mole. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  W. 
mole,  or  rather  on  the  sea-shore  close 
to  it,  is  the  lighthouse.  The  tower, 
which  is  nearly  160  feet  high,  is  com- 
posed of  a  solid  mass  of  concrete.  On 
the  top  is  the  lantern,  about  20  feet 
high,  containing  an  electric  li^ht, 
flashing  every  20  seconds,  and  visible 
at  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Three  other 
lighthouses  of  the  same  height,  though 
differing  in  construction,  have  been 
erected  along  the  125  miles  of  coast 
between  Port  Said  and  Alexandria: 


one  at  the  entrance  to  the  DamiettA 
branch  of  the  Nile,  with  a  white  light 
of  the  second  order,  flashing  every 
minute;  another  at  Burlos,  a  fixed 
light  of  the  fiigt  order;  and  the  third 
at  Bosetta,  with  a  10-eeoond  revolving 
light  of  the  second  order. 

The  moles  are  built  of  concreta 
blocks.  These  blocks,  each  of  which 
weighs  22  tons,  and  has  a  dimension  of 
12  cubic  yards,  are  composed  of  two- 
thirds  sand  dredged  from  the  har- 
bour, and  one-third  hydraulic  lime 
from  Theil,  in  France,  mixed  with 
salt  water.  The;^  were  dropped  into 
the  sea  from  lighters  three  at  a 
time,  till  the  water-line  was  reached, 
and  then  lifted  into  their  places  by 
cranes.  The  sand,  which  dnfts  along 
the  coast  from  the  Damietta  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  has  silted  through  the 
western  mole,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable bank  along  its  inner  side 
near  the  shore  end ;  but  its  encroacli- 
ments  are  easily  kept  under  by  occa- 
sional dredging,  ana  the  bank  will  vi 
time  be  itmlf  a  barrier  against  the 
silting  in.  A  similar  cause  has  con- 
siderably extended  the  shore  seawanl 
to  the  W.  of  this  mole,  especially  in 
the  angle  formed  by  it  and  the  ooa«t 
Another  bank  of  sand  has  been  formed 
too  in  the  open  sea,  a  little  to  the  N.K 
of  the  eastern  mole,  by  the  dredgings 
from  the  harbour  which  were  brought 
out  in  hoppers  and  dropped  there. 

Port  &iid  no  longer  presents  ibe 
same  busy  appearance  that  it  did  when 
it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  en- 
gineering work  of  the  Canal,  but  the 
increasing  traffic  through  the  Isthmm 
must  always  inipart  a  certain  activi^ 
to  the  place.  In  1859,  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  it  was  visited  by  2S 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
6040  tons.  In  1872,  the  number  uf 
vessels  that  entered  the  harbour,  ex- 
clusive of  vessels  of  war,  waa  137S, 
and  their  tonnage  856,845  tons. 

Pelicans,  flamingoes,  herons,  and  all 
kinds  of  aquatic  fowl,  abound  in  the 
shallows  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  especially 
in  the  months  of  Februaiy,  March, 
and  April ;  and  the  sportsman  who  ii 
anxious  to  spend  a  few  days  in  their 
pursuit  may  make  Fort  Said  his  head- 
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auarten,  hiring  a  nfttive  boat  for  a  few 
ays,  and  visiting  difCerent  parts  of 
the  lake.  When  the  lake  is  full,  in 
the  winter  months,  there  is  a  regular 
service  of  native  boats  between  Port 
Said  and  Damietta,  36  miles  distant 


ROUTE  8. 

CAIBO,  BT  WATEB,  TO  DAMIETTA. 


Cairo,  or  BooMk,  to  the  Barrage 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta  (see 

Rte.5)      16 

Bershoom,  £.  bank     9 

Benha^-Assal    (Athribis),    E. 

bank 20 

EntiraoeeofCaDalofMoez  2} 

8ahzigt(Natho),E.bank..      ..     17 

Zifteh  and  Mit  Ghmnr,  R  &  W.      6 

Semenhood  (Sebennytns),  W.  ..     26 

Bebayt  el  Hagnr  (Iseum),  W.  ..      6} 

Mansodrah  and  TaUcah,  £.  ft  W.       6^ 

[Exenrsion   by  the  Bahr  es 

Sogheiyer,  or  Canal  of  Men- 

zaleh,  toMenzaleh  and  the 

LakeJ 

Shirbin,W 22 

FaraBkoor,E 22 

Damietta,  £ 12 

165i 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  exonrsion 
in  the  months  of  Febmary  or  March, 
especially  for  those  who  wish  to  get 
good  wildfowl-shooting  in  Lake  Hen- 
saleh.    The  time  taken  to  reach  Da- 


mietta will  depend  on  the  wind,  and 
the  stoppages  by  the  way,  hot  unless 
there  is  a  strong  N.  wind  blowing, 
four  or  five  days  to  a  week  will  be 
sufficient.  It  will  be  necessary  at  Da- 
mietta to  hire  a  native  boat  for  going 
on  the  lake  to  shoot,  and  those  who 
are  anxious  to  make  a  good  bag 
should  have  a  small  English  gig  or 
punt  drawing  very  little  water. 

The  point  of  the  Delta  was  formerly 
a  little  below  the  palace  of  Shoobra, 
where  the  Pelusiac  branch  turned  off 
to  the  NJ^.E.  towards  Bubastis.  It 
is  now  at  the  junction  of  the  Rosetta 
and  Damietta  branches.  These  two, 
the  ancient  Bolbitine  and  Bucolic  (or 
Phatmetic)  branches,  are  said  by  He- 
rodotus to  have  been  "  made  by  the 
hand  of  man,*'  and  are  the  only  two 
remaining,  the  others  having  either 
entirely  disappeared,  or  being  dry  in 
mmmer ;  whicn  would  seem  to  explain 
an  apparently  unintelligible  propnecy 
of  Isaiah,  that  man  should  go  over  the 
KUe  *'  dry-Aodr  (Isaiah  xL  15.) 

Benhoom  is  fiunous  for  its  figs ;  and 
a  little  beyond,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
inland  in  the  Delta,  is  Pnaraooneeyah, 
from  whush  the  canal  of  Mepoof,  con- 
necting the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
derived  its  name.  This  canal  began 
about  4  m.  further  N.,  close  to  the 
village  of  Beershems,  and,  passing  bv 
Henoof,  fell  into  the  Rosetta  branch 
at  Nader.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
found  necessary  to  close  its  eastern 
entrance,  in  consequence  of  its  carry- 
ing off  the  water  into  the  Rosetta 
branch;  and  other  navigable  canals 
have  been  used  for  communication 
with  the  interior.  Four  or  five  miles 
lower  down  is  the  canal  of  Karinayn, 
another  noble  work.  At  ElJ6ffMeeyah 
it  separates  into  twochannels,one  going 
to  the  W.  to  Tantah,  and  the  other  bv 
Mahallet  el  Eebe^  to  the  sea,  which 
it  enters  at  the  old  Sebennytic  mouth, 
and  the  Pineptimi  ostium,  one  of  the 
false  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  western 
channel  that  goes  to  Tantah  is  only 
navigable  for  small  craft  after  Janu- 
ary ;  but  the  other  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  admit  boats  of  200  ardebs'  burthen 
the  whole  year.   It  is,  however,  closed 
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by  a  bridge  and  sluioes  at  Bantah, 
below  Ej  Jaffareeyah ;  and  here  gooda 
are  traxisferred  to  smaller  boats  for 
Nabitfo,  and  those  places  with  which 
the  oommunioation  is  kept  up  by  other 
channels.  Tbis  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  large  canals  oi  the 
Delta,  and  has  been  adopted  in  that 
of  Hoez,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
Alexandria. 

Behha^UAstal,  <*  Benha  of  honey,** 
is  the  snocessor  of  Athribis,  whose 
monnds  are  seen  to  tlie  N.  They  still 
bear  the  name  of  Atreeb. 

For  description  of  Benha,  see  Rte. 
6.  Railway  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
Zagazig,  &c. 

To  the  N.  of  this  town  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Toorat  Moez,  or  Canal 
of  Moez,  which  takes  the  water  to 
Zagazig,  and  thence  to  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  by  the  old  Tieinitic  channel. 

Continuing  down  the  Damietta 
branch,  no  place  of  any  great  interest 
occurs  between  Athribis  and  Seben- 
nytus.  Sahr^gt  on  the  E.  occupies 
the  site  of  Natho,  and  is  called  in 
Coptic  Nathdpi.  The  isle  of  Natho 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile. 
Zifteh  and  Mit  Ghumr  stand  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river ;  they  have  the 
rank  of  hinder  or  town. 

From  Zifteh  on  the  E.  bank  there  is 
a  railway,  vift  Tantah  and  Korasheeah, 
to  Mahallet,  at  which  place  branch  off 
lines  to  Tantah  (see  Bte.  6)  on  the  main 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  line,  Semen- 
hood  and  Talkah  opposite  Mansoorah, 
and  Damietta  (see  Hte.  9),  and  Dessook 
(see  Bte.  5).  Mit  Damees  is  the  Pitem- 
sisot  of  the  Copts.  Benneh,  in  Coptic 
Pineban  or  Penouan,  has  the  mounds  of 
an  old  town,  but  no  remains,  and  is  now 
a  small  village.  JbooMer  is  larger,  and 
has  more  extensive  mounds,  marking 
the  site  of  Busiris.  It  is  called  by 
the  Copts  Bosiri.  The  mounds  extend 
beyond  the  village  to  the  westward, 
and  a  short  distance  beyond  is  another 
mound,  said  to  have  llelonged  to  the 
old  town. 

Semenhood  is  a  place  of  some  size, 

with  the  usual  bazaars  of  the  large 

owns  of  Egypt,  and  famous  for  its 


pottery,  which  is  sent  to  Cairo.  Here 
are  the  mounds  of  Sebennytns,  the 
city  of  6em  (Gem  or  Goni),  the  Egyp- 
tian Hercules.  In  Coptic  it  ia  called 
Gemnouti,  which  implies  *^Gem,  the 
Qod,**  and  shows  the  origin  of  th*' 
present  as  well  as  the  orthography  of 
the  ancient  name ;  and  it  is  rema^- 
able  that  the  name  of  the  god  begins 
with  the  word  nouU  in  many  leg^ds. 
Semenhood  is  a  station  on  the  line 
between  Tantah  and  Talkah. 

Behayt-d'Ha^rfihe  ancient  Isenm, 
is  little  more  than  6  m.  below  Semen- 
hood, opposite  Weesh,  and  about  1^  m. 
from  the-  river.  The  remains  are  very 
interesting,  and  larger  than  in  any 
other  town  of  the  Delta.  They  are 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  8&n  (Tanis), 
being  of  a  Ptolemaic  time ;  but  the 
number  of  sculptured  blocks,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  granite  used  in  this 
temple,  are  remarkable ;  and  if  Bebayt 
does  not  boast  the  number  of  obelidbs, 
which  must  have  had  a  very  grand 
effect  at  Tanis,  it  has  the  merit  of 
possessing  rich  and  elaborate  sculp- 
tures. To  the  antiquary  it  is  paxtica- 
larly  interesting,  firom  its  presenting 
the  name  of  the  deity  worahipped 
there,  and  that  of  the  ancient  town. 
Isis  was 'evidently  the  divinity  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  gave  it  the  name 
of  Ision  or  Iseum.  By  the  Egyptians 
it  was  called  Hebai  or  Hebait,  **  the 
city  of  assembly,"  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  modem  inhabitants 
in  the  name  Bebayt;  with  the  affix 
cl  Hagar,  **of  the  stone,"  from  its 
numerous  stone  remains. 

The  temple,  like  many  others  in 
Egypt,  stood  in  an  extensive  square 
about  1500  by  1000  ft,  surrounded  bv 
a  crude-brick  wall,  doubtless  with 
stone  gateway ;  which  was  the  temcnot 
or  sacred  enclosure,  and  was  planted 
with  trees,  as  Herodotus  informs  us  in 
describmg  that  of  Bubastis.  To  this 
might  be  applied  the  name  of  the  grove 
denounced  in  the  Bible  as  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
13 ;  Deut.  xii.  3;  2  Kings  xvii.  10), 

The  temple  itself  was  about  400  ft. 
long,  or  600  to  the  outer  vestibule,  by 
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about  200  in  breadth,  and  built  of 
granite,  some  red,  some  grey,  of  a 
▼err  beautiful  quality,  and  covered 
with  aeulptures,  in  intaglio  and  in 
relief.  Many  of  the  blocks  are  of  very 
great  size;  and  though  the  temple 
naa  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
broken  stones  foroibly  torn  from  their 
places,  and  thrown  in  the  greatest 
oonfusion  one  upon  the  other,  it  is 
easy  to  form  an  idea  of  its  former 
magnifloeQce.  It  is  entirely  of  granite 
— walls,  columns,  roofs,  and  doorways ; 
affording  a  striking  instance  of  the 
use  ^  this  stone  in  the  Delta;  for 
though  the  building  is  so  large,  no 
block  of  the  ordinary  kinds  employed 
in  Upper  Egypt  has  here  been  ad- 
mittea«  The  whole  appears  to  have 
been  erected  by  Ptolemy  JPhiladelphus, 
whose  name  occurs  in  all  the  dedica- 
tions, and  who  alooe  is  seen  present- 
ing offerings  to  the  gods.  Tne  prin- 
cipal divinities  are  Ids  (the  deity  of 
the  place,  who  has  always  the  title 
"  Lady  of  Hebai-t"),  Osins  rwho  fre- 
quently accompanies  her,  and  ib  gene- 
»Uy  called  "Lord  of  HebaT-t"), 
Anubis,  Savak  (the  ciocodile-headed 
god),  and  some  others  whose  legends 
are  lost,  and  who  may  possibly  be 
characters  of  Oairis. 

Unfinrtunately  it  has  been  so  com- 
pletely destroyeid  that  the  plan  cannot 
easily  be  recognised ;  and  such  is  the 
mass  of  biolren  blocks,  that  you  can 
go  down  amongst  them  to  the  depth 
of  12  and  15  ft. ;  below  which  are  the 
numerous  abodes  of  jackals,  hares, 
and  other  animals,  who  alone  rejoice 
in  the  ruinous  state  to  which  this 
building  has  been  reduced.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  in  its  original  position. 
The  doorways  are  seen  as  well  as 
parts  of  cornices,  ceilings,  architraves, 
and  walls,  but  all  in  confusion,  and 
hurled  horn  their  places;  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  force  and  labour  that 
must  have  been  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  once  splendid  building. 
The  ceilings  have  been  studded  with 
the  usual  five-pointed  B^tian  stars. 
The  cornices  nave  the  Egyptian  fn- 
glyph*  with  the  ovals  of  the  king  be- 
tween them ;  but  in  some  the  name  of 
'*  Isis,  the  beautiful  mother-goddess," 


IB  substituted  for  the  royal  prenomen, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  nomen  of 
Ptolemy. 

On  one  of  the  walls,  about  the 
centre  of  the  temple,  is  represented 
the  sacred  boat,  or  ark,  of  Isis ;  and 
in  the  shrine  it  bears  the  **  Lady  of 
Hebai-t,"  seated  between  two  figures 
of  goddesses,  like  the  Jewish  Cheru- 
bim, who  seem  to  protect  her  with 
their  wings.  They  occur  in  two  com- 
partments, one  over  the  other,  at  the 
centre  of  the  shrine ;  and  these  figures 
were  doubtless  the  holy  and  unseen 
contents  of  the  sacred  repository,  which 
no  profane  eve  was  permitted  to  be- 
hola,  and  which  were  generally  co- 
vered with  a  veil.  In  the  upper  one 
Isis  is  seated  on  a  lotus-flower,  and 
the  two  figures  are  standing;  in  the 
other  all  three  are  seated,  and  below 
are  four  kneeling  figures,  one  with 
a  man's,  the  other  three  with  jackals^ 
heads,  beating  their  breasts.  At  either 
end  of  the  boat  is  the  head  of  the 
^[oddess,  and  the  legeud  above  ^ows 
It  to  have  belonged  to  her.  The  king 
stands  before  it,  presenting  an  offering 
of  incense  to  Isis.  The  stone  has  been 
broken,  and  part  of  the  picture  has 
been  taken  away ;  but  on  a  fragment 
below,  that  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  it,  is  represented  a  sledge  on  trudcs, 
with  the  usual  ring  attached  to  the 
end,  for  diawine  it  into  the  9eko9^  of 
which  this  doubtless  marks  Uie  site. 
It  was  |)robably  one  of  those  isolated 
sanctuaries  that  stood  near  the  centre 
of  the  TMOff,  or  body  of  the  temple. 

The  sculptures  on  some  portions  of 
the  building  are  t'n  re2t0/,7— an  unusual 
mode  of  sculpturing  granite,  whidi 
shows  the  great  expense  and  labour 
bestowed  on  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, and  the  importance  of  her  temple. 
That  it  was  veiy  handsome  is  evident ; 
and  to  it  might  be  applied  the  remark 
made  by  Herodotus  respecting  the 
temple  of  Bubastis — that  many  were 
larger,  but  few  so  beautiful.  Besides 
the  unusual  mode  of  sculpturing  gra- 
nite in  relief,  the  size  of  some  of  Uie 
hieroglyphics  is  remarkable,  being  no 
leas  than  14  in.  lonjr,  and  all  wrought 
with  great  care.  The  cornices  vaned 
in  dinerent  parts  of  the  building ;  and 
M  3 
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one,  perh&ps  of  the  wall  of  the  seftos 
itself,  has  the  heads  of  Isis  surmounted 
by  a  shrine  alternating  with  the  oval 
of  the  king,  in  which,  however,  the 
hieroglyphics  have  not  been  inserted. 

On  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
walls,  in  this  part  of  the  temple,  are 
traces  of  the  usual  figures  of  the 
god  Nilus  in  procession,  foimd  by  Mr. 
Harris  to  represent  the  nomes  of  Egypt. 
Between  each  are  water-plants,  and  the 
figures  of  the  god  liave  a  cluster  of 
those  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
country,  alternately,  on  their  heads. 
Not  far  from  this  are  the  capitals  of 
large  columns,  in  the  form  of  Isis* 
hcflda,  bearing  a  shrine,  like  those  of 
Denderah. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  great 
variety  in  the  sculptures,  which  mostly 
represent  offerings  to  Isis  and  the  con- 
templar  deities,  as  in  other  Ptolemaic 
buildings ;  and  in  one  place  the  hawk- 
headed  Hor-Hat  conducts  the  king  into 
the  presence  of  the  goddess  of  the 
temple.  But  the  battle-scenes  and 
grand  religious  processions  of  old  times 
are  wanting  here,  as  in  other  temples 
of  a  Ptolemaic  and  Boman  epoch; 
and  though  the  sculptures  are  rich  and 
highly  finished,  they  are  deficient  in 
the  elegance  of  a  Pharaonic  age,— the 
fault  of  all  Greco-Egyptian  sculpture, 
and  one  which  strikes  every  eye  accus- 
tomed to  monuments  erected  before  the 
decadence  of  art  in  Egypt. 

The  modern  village  stands  to  the 
N.W.,  a  little  beyond  the  enclosure 
of  the  temenos;  and  near  it  is  a  lake 
containing  water  all  the  year,  except 
after  unusually  low  inundations,  which 
was  probablv  once  attached  to  the 
temple,  like  those  of  Kamak  and  other 
phices. 

Inland  from  Bebayt  el  Hagar  is 
Benoob,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
Omiphis. 

Mansoorah  is  a  large  town  of  16,000 
Inhab.,  and  capital  of  the  raovince 
of  Dakedeeyah.  Bail  way  to  Zagazig 
(Bte.  9),  and  thence  to  Cairo,  Suez, 
&C.  (Bte.  7).  Immediately  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  Talkah, 
whence  is  a  railway  to  Tantah  (Bte.  6), 
vi&  the  towns  of  Semcnhood,  Mabalkt 


el  Eebeer,  and  Mahallet  el  Bokh,  and 
to  Damiettavift  Shirbin.  Mansoorth 
was  founded  by  Helek  el  Kamel  in 
1221,  as  Aboolfeda  states,  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Damietta,  to  serve  as  a 
point  c^appui  and  was  called  Msd- 
soora,  '*  the  YictQrious,"  from  the  defeat 
of  the  Crusaders  in  that  spot,  at  tiie 
time  the  city  was  building.  It  was  tbere 
that  Louis  IX.  was  imprisoned,  after 
his  disastrous  retreat  and  capture  in 
1250.  The  spot  where  the  Crusaden 
pitched  their  tents  in  1221  and  1250 
is  just  opposite  the  new  palace,  built 
for  one  of  the  Elhedive's  younger 
sons.  Cotton  is  the  principal  artide 
of  trade  at  Mansoorah,  and  there  are 
several  cotton-gin  factories  in  the  tovn; 
cotton  and  linen  stu£b,  sail-idoth,  &c., 
are  also  made  tiiere. 

Mansoorah  has  no  ruins,  and  is  not 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  anr 
annient  city.  To  the  S.  of  the  town 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Canal  of  Men- 
zaleh,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natiTes. 
the  Bahr  es  Sosheiyer, "  Little  Birer.*" 
leading  by  Ashmoon  into  Lake  Men- 
zaleh.  It  is  supposed  to  follow  the 
course  of  tlie  old  Mendesian  branch  of 
the  Nile. 


MANBOORAH  BY  THE  BAHB  E8  fiOQHEITEB, 
OB  OANAL  OF  HKNZALEH,  TO  JOS- 
ZALEH  AND  THE  LAKE. 

Mflpi. 

Mahallet  Bamaneh      ..     8 
Ashmoon  or  Oshmoon  ..     9| 
Menzaleh       19| 

37 

The  Canal  of  Menzaleh,  or  of  Ash- 
moon, more  commonly  called  the  Hohr 
e%  Sogheiyer,  though  containins:  watt-: 
the  whole  year,  is  only  navigable  th*' 
whole  way  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  In  its  widest  part  near 
Mansoorah  it  is  only  70  or  80  ft.  broad, 
and  below  Ashmoon  it  is  much  nar- 
rower. Boats  cannot  pass  into  it 
from  the  Nile,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  one  from  among  those  to  Iv 
found  on  it  at  Mansoorah.  If  there 
are  not  more  than  one  or  hvo  persons 
however,  the  sandal  of  the  dahabe^ah, 
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if  tolerably  large  and  povided  with  a 
sail,  will  hold  all  that  is  necessair  for 
the  excursion,  a  tent  indndea  for 
sleeping  in  at  night;  and  thia  sandal 
can  be  carried  from  the  river  to  the 
canaL  But  a  larger  boat  is  better,  as 
the  canal  being  very  winding  and  the 
banks  high,  it  is  mfficult  for  a  boat 
low  in  the  water  to  catoh  any  wind. 
The  excursion  is  not  one  of  any  great 
mterest,  and  Bte.  10  is  an  easier  way 
of  reaching  Liake  MftTiMtlfth. 

Leaving  Mansoorah  the  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  is  very  rich 
and  fertile.  Especially  remarkable  is 
the  nmnber  of  trees— oaks,  sycamore- 
figs,  weeping  and  common  willows, 
and  mulberry-trees,  recently  planted. 
Numezons  siuctoyahs  line  the  banks, 
and  a  carefnlly  arranged  system  of 
tiny  ditches  carries  the  water  inland. 
The  first  large  village  is  MahaOel 
Ddmaneh,  A  few  miles  inland  to  the 
8.  are  the  ruins  of  Tel-et-Tmei. 

Td-ei'Tmei  occupies  the  site  of 
Thmuis;  which  is  at  once  pointed  out 
by  its  Arabic  name,  as  well  as  by  the 
Coptic  Thmoui.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  the  same  as  Leontopolis.  A  large 
monolith  is  still  standmg  on  the  site 
of  Thmuis.  It  is  of  granite,  and  mea- 
sures 21  ft  9  in.  high,  13  ft.  broad, 
and  11  It  7  in.  deep ;  and  within,  it 
is  19  fL  3  in.  high,  8  ft.  broad,  and 
8  ft  3  in.  deep.  In  the  hieroglyphics 
is  the  prenomen  of  Amasis,  and  men- 
tion seems  to  be  mltde  of  the  gods 
Keph  and  Moui  (Hercules?).  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  Titus,  on  his  way 
&om  Alexandria  to  Judsea,  passed  by 
Thmuis.  He  went  by  land  to  Nico- 
polis,  and  then,  putting  his  troop  on 
board  long  ships,  went  up  the  Nile  by 
the  Mendesian  province  to  the  city  of 
Thmuis. 

About  5  m.  S.W.  by  S.  of  Ashmoon 
is  Mit-Fdres,  whose  mounds  indicate 
the  site  of  an  old  town. 

Athmoon,  or,  as  Aboolfeda  writes  it, 
Oshmoom,— Oshmoom-Tanlh,  or  Osh- 
moom-er-Roo-rolm  ("of  the  pomegra- 
nates "X— was  in  his  time  a  large  city, 
with  bazaars,  baths,  and  large  mosks, 
and  the  capital  of  the  DaAala  and 


Bashmoor  provinces.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Hendes,  but  now 
presents  nothing  of  interest.  The 
only  remains  are  of  Boman  time,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  small  broken  columns, 
fragments  of  granite,  burnt  bricks,  and 
pottery,  amidst  mounds  of  some  ex- 
tent but  of  no  great  height 

The  canal  below  Ashmoon  becomes 
very  narrow,  and  the  trees  often  meet 
above  it.  No  other  place  of  interest 
occurs  between  this  and  Menzaleh. 
Mit-^n^Ncudrah  probably  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  judg^g  from 
its  distinctive  appellation  *'o/  tJie 
ChrisHana,"  Berimbdl  is  a  large  vil- 
lage, with  fine  trees.  The  stream  here 
is  not  20  yards  wide.  Miuiet-SiUeel 
was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent 
and  more  flourishing  than  at  present, 
as  the  style  of  its  houses,  its  broken 
minarets,  and  its  brick  walls  attest; 
and  Gemdeeydh  is  distinguished  from 
a&r  by  its  lofty  minaret 

On  the  canal  grow  numerous  reeds 
and  water-plants,  among  which  is  a 
Cyperua.  it  is  found .  principally  on 
the  N.  bank,  where  it  has  the  bffliefit 
of  the  sun,  and  only  at  the  eastern 
part  of  the  canal.  It  has  been  mis- 
taken for  the  papyrus,  and  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  this  last  grows  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  Menzaleh.  In 
Arabic  it  is  called  dus,  a  name  given 
also  to  the  Cypertu  dive$;  and  both 
are  used  for  making  baskets  and  an 
ordinary  kind  of  mat. 

The  principal  produce  grown  in  the 
immediate  n^hbourhood  of  the  canal 
is  flax,  cotton,  nmrim,  rice,  &o. ;  there 
is  comparatively  little  wheat,  the  land  of 
the  Delta  in  general  being  considered 
inferior  as  a  corn-growing  country  to 
Upper  Egvpt  In  consequence  wheat 
is  much  dearer  to  the  N.  than  to  the 
S.  of  Cairo. 

Memaieh  stands  on  the  canal,  about 
12  m.  fVom  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 
It  is  supjposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Panephysis;  and  near  the  point  of 
land  projecting  to  the  N.  into  the 
lake  some  have  placed  Papremis,  the 
Git^  of  Kara.  Menzaleh  has  no  re- 
mams.  It  is  a  husf  lively-looking 
place,  and  with  its  minaretted  modu, 
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bazaars,  and  some  respectable  bonses, 
presentB  an  appearance  little  expected 
m  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  The 
canal,  which  oontribntes  bo  much  to 
its  importance,  and  to  its  very  exist- 
ence as  a  town,  also  gives  it  a  cheerful 
aspect.  There  is  a  barrier  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  hire  another 
boat  in  order  to  go  on  to  Lake  Men- 
zaleh.  In  the  autumn  there  is  some 
fever  at  Menzaleh,  but  in  winter  it  is 
pNWfectly  healthy,  and  at  all  times 
more  so  than  Damietta.  Its  principal 
trade  is  in  rice  and  fish.  The  former 
IB  of  good  quality,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Damietta  and  of  Kafr  el 
fiate^h. 

The  fresh-water  fish  mostly  come 
from  the  different  branches  of  the 
Moez  Canal  leading  from  Zagazig  to 
the  lake;  the  salt-water  kinos  being 
brought  from  Matareeah. 

The  canal  or  Bahr  es  Sogheiyer 
runs  into  the  lake  4  miles  below  Men- 
zaleh. Matareeah  can  be  reached 
either  by  land,  or  by  boat  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  and  thence  over 
the  lake.  For  Matareeah  and  Lake 
Menzaleh  see  Bte.  10. 


There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
between  Mansodra  and  Damietta. 

Damietta  or  Damiaiy  once  fieanons  as 
the  principal  emporium  on  this  side  of 
the  Delta,  has  sunk  in  importance,  in 
proportion  as  Alexandria  has  increased, 
and  now  only  carries  on  a  little  com- 
merce with  Syria  and  Greece.  Its  rice 
and  fisheries,  however,  enable  it  to 
enjoy  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  in- 
terior. It  was  once  famous  for  its 
manufiacture  of  leather  and  striped 
cloths,  which  last,  when  imported  into 
Europe,  received  from  it  the  name  of 
dimity.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  Bosetta; 
and  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Egypt,  with  a  population  of  29,000 
souls. 

Damietta  is  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Crusaders  as  the  bulwark  of  Egypt 
on  that  side,  and  its  capture  was  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important  ob- 
ject in  their  expeditions  against  that 
country.    Aboolfeda  says  ^*  it  stood  on 


the  shore,  where  the  river  runs  into  the 
sea ;  until  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  from  the  IVanks,  induced  the 
Egvptian  caliphs  tochangeitspositicni ; 
and  the  modem  town  was  founded 
higher  tip  the  Nile,  about  5  m.  iaiiher 
from  the  sea."  According  to  Abool- 
feda, the  old  Damietta  was  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
the  village  of  Mensheeyah,  which  was 
built  in  ite  stead,  and  which  afberwaidi 
succeeded  to  the  importance  and  name 
of  the  ancient  town;  and  Michaelis,  on 
the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  says  Hec- 
sheeyah  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
squares,  orplaeeSj  of  the  modern 
Damietta.  Tne  time  of  this  change  of 
position,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
old  town,  are  fixed  by  Aboolfeda  in 
the  year  of  the  Megira  648  (a,d.  1251). 
The  old  Damietta  had  been  walled 
round  and  fortified  by  Motawukkel, 
the  tenth  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs 
(about  A.D.  850);  and  the  new  tovn 
was  built  by  Bayb^rs,  the  fourth 
sultan  of  the  Baharite  Memlooks. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  original 
Damietta  was  Tamiithis,  and  &e 
many  antique  columns  and  blocb 
found  in  the  present  town  have  pro- 
bably been  brought  from  its  ruin«. 
They  are  principally  in  the  mosks: 
and  on  a  slab  used  for  the  ablutions  of 
the  faithful,  in  the  mosk  of  AbooUtt 
(a  short  way  outside  the  town,  on  the 
E.),  is  a  Greek  inscription  with  the 
name  of  Tennesus. 

The  Boghaz^  or  mouth  of  the  Klk 
where  it  joins  the  sea,  is  some  little 
distance  from  Damietta.  Damietta  i« 
perhaps  the  best  head-quarters  for 
shooting  on  Lake  Menzaleh.  For 
description  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  we 
Bte.  10. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Bte.  9,  (a)  and  (/9\  that  there  are 
various  places  on  the  river  at  which 
the  dahabeeah  can  be  joined  by  rail. 
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ROUTE  9. 

OAIBO,  BY  BAIL»  TO  DAMIEtTA. 

There  are  two  rontes  to  choose  from : 
(a),  vid  Zagazig  and  Mansoorah;  (iS), 
ridTantah. 

MUes. 
(a)   Oairo  to  Zagazig  (see 

Bte.7)      51i 

Zagazig  to  Manaoorah  46| 

Tfl]jcah  (opp.  Mansoorah)  to 
Damietta 89 

.1371 

The  railway  from  Cairo  to  Zagazig 
has  heen  already  described.  On 
arriving  at  Zagazig  there  is  a  delay 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  train 
Htarts  for  Mansoorah,  giving  time  for 
a  brief  visit  to  the  mins  of  ^abastis. 

There  are  no  places  of  any  interest 
or  importance  on  the  line  from  Zagazig 
to  Mfunsoorah. 

Heheeyah  Stat.,  8  m.  Short  junction 
to  Tel  Pkako(»,  the  ancient  Phaewa, 

Aboo  KAeer  Stat.,  7  m.  A  short 
distance  before  reaching  this  station  on 
the  right  is 

Harhayt  or  Heurbajft,  the  ancient 
Pharbrnthtu,  and  the  capital  of  a  nome, 
to  which  it  gave  its  name,  between 
12  and  13  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bubastis. 
It  presents  nothing  to  repay  the  trou- 
ble of  a  visit,  and  is  of  far  less  extent 
than  the  capital  of  the  adjoining  nome. 
The  only  stone  remains  are  shafts  of 
red  granite  colmnns  of  Roman  time, 
and  fragments  of  fine  grey  granite, 
apparently  of  an  altar,  and  part  of  a 
statue ;  which,  with  mounds  and  crude- 
brick  ruins,  are  all  that  remain  of  tlie 
city.  It  stood  on  the  Tanitio  branch, 
and  was  a  town  of  some  consequence 
till  a  late  time,  and  an  episcopal  see 
under  the  Lower  Empire.    It  is  still 


occupied  in  part  by  the  modem  ril- 
lage,  which  has  retained  the  ancient 


Harhayt  and  Tel  PhalcooB  are  both 
situated  on  a  canal  that  runs  from 
Zagazig  to  S&n,  and  the  latter  place 
may  be  reached  in  a  boat  from  Tel 
Phakoos;  but  the  canal  is  nayigable 
the  whole  way  only  in  the  winter 
months. 

El  Booka  Stat.,  3  m.  On  the  main 
branch  of  the  Moez  Canid  leading  to 
Sftn.    Boats  may  be  hired  here. 

Ahoo  Shekook  Stat,  6^  m.  The  vil- 
lage is  about  i  m,  from  the  station, 
which  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  one  of  the 
large  canals  running  from  Zagazig  to 
8&n,  all  of  them  branches  of  the  main 
Moez  Canal.  The  Menzaleh  fishermen 
use  this  canal  princinally  for  bringing 
up  their  fish  from  the  lake ;  at  Aboo 
Snekook  it  is  transferred  to  the  rail- 
way, and  sent  to  Cairo  and  other 
towns. 

SembeUawein  Stat,  9  m.  Not  &r 
off  to  the  6.  are  the  ruins  of  Tel-el- 
Tmei,  the  ancient  Thmuis  (see  Rte.  8). 

Man80ordh  Terminus  Slat.,  13}  m. 
For  description  of  Mansoorah,  see 
Rte.  8. 

The  traveller  who  arrives  at  Man- 
soorah by  rail,  and  wishes  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Bebavt  el  Hagar  (see  Rte.  8), 
can  do  so  by  hiring  a  donkey  at  Man- 
soorah, and  riding  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  for  about  2  m.  till  the  first 
ferry  ia  reached.  Cross  the  river  here 
to  a  village  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
ride  through  it,  and  along  the  Tantah 
and  Talkah  railwa^r  for  about  8  m.; 
then  turn  to  the  right,  and  a  mile 
fiekrther  in  a  W.  direction  are  the 
mounds  of  the  old  town.  A  change  in 
the  road  may  be  made  coming  back, 
by  riding  straight  from  the  ruins  to 
the  river,  crossing  at  what  is  the 
second  ferry  above  Mansoorah,  and 
then  continuing  along  the  river-bank. 
This  is  perhaps  the  pleasanter  way  of 
the  two.  This  excursion  will  require 
about  6  or  7  hours. 

The  traveller  must  hire  a  ferry- 
boat for  crossing  the  river  from  Man- 
I  soorah  to  Talkah. 
I     There  is  nothing  of  interest  between 
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Talkah  and  Damietta.  The  names  of 
the  intermediate  stations  will  be  found 
below. 


Mnes. 
(/3)  Cairo  to   Tantah   (see 

Bte.  6)     54i 

Tantah  to  Talkah      ..      ..     33 
Talkah  to  Damietta  ..      ..     39 

126) 

This  route  is  perhaps  more  oon- 
yenient  than  (a),  as  it  saves  the  trouble 
of  crossing  the  river  between  Man- 
sooraJi  and  Talkah.  Cairo  to  Tantah 
has  been  already  described  in  Bte.  6. 
After  leaving  Tantah  the  train  stops 
at 

MahaUet  Rokh  Stat.,  10  m.  (branch 
to  Dessook  and  Zifteh). 

MahdUet  d  Kebeer  Stat.,  6)  m. 

Semenhood  Stat.,  4)  m.  (see  Rtc.  8). 

Talkah  Stat.,  12  m. 

Shirheen  Stat.,  15  m. 

Kafr  Terrash  Stat.,  8  m. 

Damietta  Stat.,  16  m. 


ROUTE  10. 

CAIRO  TO  SAN,  THB  ANCIENT  TANIS, 
AND  LAKE  UENZALEH,  BT  RAIL  AND 
WATER. 

MUOB. 

Cairo,  by  rail,  to  Zagazig 
(seeRte.7)      51f 

Zagazig  to  6&n,  partly  by 
rail  and  partly  by  water, 
about        50 

Sftn  to  Matareeah,  on  Lake 
Menzaleh,  about     ..      ..     12 

118} 

This  excursion  should  be  made  not 
later  than  February,  as  after  that 
month  the  canals  are  low,  and  often 
dammod  up  a  few  miles  from  their 
moutJ^  to  keep  the  water  for  irrigation. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  comfortable  had 
better  take  tents,  beds,  &c.,  with  them, 
'fts  the  boats  on  these  canals  have  no 


sleeping  accommodation,  are  vei^  dirty, 
and  stink  of  fish.  Some  provisians  too 
should  be  taken,  as  milk,  eggs,  and 
chickens  are  the  only  things  procorable 
at  the  villa^  on  the  canala.  But  eadi 
traveller  will  make  such  arrangementi 
as  desire  for  comfort  may  require. 

There  are  3  or  4  routes  to  choose 
from  in  gohig  from  Zagazig  to  Sin. 
1.  By  rail  to  Tel  Phakoos,  and  thenoe 
by  boat.  2.  By  rail  to  £1  Boobu 
and  thenoe  by  boat :  and  3.  By  nil 
to  Aboo  Sh^ook,  and  thence  by 
boat.  All  these  stations  are  sttoated 
on  canals  leading  from  Zagazig  to 
SAn.  Formerly  it  was  possiUe  to  go 
the  whole  way  &(Hn  Zagazig  by  one  of 
these  canals,  but  now  there  aro  bridga 
and  sluices  at  different  points  which 
prevent  the  passage  of  anything  bat 
quite  small  rowing-boats.  Inqniiy 
had  better  be  made  at  Zagazig  as  to 
which  of  the  above  three  roads  should 
be  chosen,  as  some  alterations  in  the 
canals,  or  other  cause,  may  make  one 
preferable  to  the  other.  The  beat  way 
for  those  who  intend  to  take  tenta, 
&c.,  is  to  send  a  servant  on  a  daj 
or  two  before;  he  can  then  secure  a 
boat,  and  have  it  ready.  In  winter 
there  are  generally  plenty  coming  up 
from  the  lake.  They  are  large  and 
roomy,  but  dirty.  There  is  a  small 
attempt  at  shelter  in  the  bows,  where 
a  portion  is  covered  in  by  a  piece  of 
matting.  One  boat  will  carry  tenU, 
servaute,  donkeys,  bageage,  SbL  The 
hire  of  a  boat  to  6&n  from  any  one  of 
the  three  places  named  above  will  be 
from  168.  to  11.,  which,  with  the  same 
amount  added  on  for  Government  tax. 
will  make  the  whole  cost  from  30«.  to 
21.;  and  the  same  for  a  boat  back 
from  S&n.  It  will  take  6  or  7  hours  to 
go,  and  10  or  12  to  come  back,  unless 
the  wind  is  particularly  favourable  or 
adverse.  There  is  plenty  of  wildfowl- 
shooting  during  the  winter  and  earij 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San. 
but  the  birds  are  very  shy  and  difficult 
of  approach.  It  is  easier  to  get  at 
them  in  Lake  Menzaleh,  whero  in  a 
small  boat  you  may  often  sail  up  quite 
close  to  them.  In  some  parts  of  the 
lake  the  shooting  is  farmed  out,  and 
the  birds  are  taken  in  nets  in  con* 
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siderable  niimben ;  where  this  is  the 
case  no  ahooting  is  allowed.  The  flsh- 
mg  is  also  farmed  out.  The  modem 
Tillage  of  S&n,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
canal,  is  a  miserable  dreary  place.  The 
inhabitants  are  entirely  occupied  in 
Ming.  Twice  in  a  week,  on  Tuea- 
dajs  and  Fridays,  the  fish  are  sold 
by  auction,  people  coming  with  their 
ramels  and  donkeys  horn  the  interior 
to  buy.  There  is  no  good  camping- 
groand  near  the  village.  The  best 
place  is  close  to  the  ruins,  the  only 
objection  being  that  it  is  some  little 
way  from  the  canal,  whence  you  must 
draw  your  water  supply;  but  at  any 
rate  you  are  free  from  noise  and  dirt. 

The  city  of  San,  whose  ruins  occupy 
still  a  considerable  space  on  the  plain, 
Taa  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  oon- 
liderable  in  the  Delta.  Its  remote  an- 
tiquity is  indicated  by  the  passage  in 
the  Bible  (Numb.  xiii.  '22),  which  says 
tliat  **Hcbrun  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan,'*  Zoan  being  generally 
identified  with  BAn.  The  sanctuary 
of  the  great  temple  dates  back,  ac- 
cr>rding  to  M.  Mariette,  to  the  YIth 
dyna&ty,  at  which  time  the  name  of 
the  town  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
Ha-Qwar  or  Pa-awar,  perhaps  the 
ATarifl  of  Manetho.  The  names  of 
kings  of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  dynas- 
ties, Amenemba  I.,  Osirtasen  I.  and  II. 
and  others,  found  on  colossi  and  other 
nonmnents  discovered  at  Sdn,  and  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  prove  the  ex- 
istenoe  and  importance  of  the  ciihr  at 
that  epoch.  Soon  after  this  it  Bu£(ered 
with  the  rest  of  the  North  of  Egypt 
frrm  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds  or 
Hykaos,  as  they  were  called  by  Mane- 
tho; but  it  rose  into  importance  again 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  the 
XYIIth  dynasty,  the  descendants  of 
these  invadiog  Hyksos,  who,  as  the 
monuments  found  at  S&n,  and  now  in 
the  Cairo  Musetun,  prove,  had  adopted 
Egyptian  customs,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion. It  is  probable,  says  M.  Ma- 
riette, whose  cuscoveries  at  Tanis  have 
thrown  great  light  on  this  epoch  of 
Egyptian  history,  that  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  one  of  these  pastor  kings 
nigning  at  Memphis  that  Joseph  was 
Bold  into  Egypt,  and  the  story  told 


in  tbe  Bible  was  enacted.  The 
Pharaoh  whom  Joseph  served  was  not 
a  pure-bom  Egyptian,  but  of  foreign 
origin  and  shepherd  descent  like  him- 
self:  and  his  conduct  to  hiiu  is  on  this 
supposition  the  more  easily  explained. 
Amosis  the  1st  king  of  the  XVHIth 
dynasty,  of  pure  Theban  blood,  drovo 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  Hyksos, 
and,  while  suffering  a  large  colony  of 
them  to  remain,  reduced  the  import 
tance  of  what  had  been  their  border 
fortress^Zoan.  Under  the  XlXth 
d3n3asty  a  different  policy  was  pursued, 
and  the  monuments  show  us  Kameses 
II.  restoring  the  magnificence  of  the 
temples,  and  adopting  the  founder  of 
the  HyksoB  dynasty  as  an  ancestor. 
The  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
Menephtah,  the  '*  Pharaoh  who  knew 
not  Joseph,"  of  whom  a  statue  found 
at  S&n  is  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  is 
an  interesting  stage  in  tlie  history  of 
the  city,  for  we  reitd  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12, 
43,  that  the  wonders  and  miracles 
done  by  liloses,  which  ended  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  were 
wrought  in  ^'  the  field  of  Zoau.'*  In- 
deed the  latest  researches  of  Berr 
Brugsch  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  S&n  marks  the  site  of  Bameses, 
the  point  from  which  the  Israelites 
started  on  their  wanderings. 

Uude^the  XXIst  dynasty  Zoan,  or, 
as  it  is  best  known  under  its  Greek 
name,  Tania,  became  the  nominal 
capital  of  Egypt,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  dynasty  which  Manetho  calls 
Tanite,  and  also  to  the  branch  of  the 
river  on  which  it  stood.  Various 
remains  prove  that  under  this  dynasty 
the  city  and  temples  were  restored 
and  beautified.  During  the  period 
extending  from  the  X^IInd  to  the 
XXVIth  dynasty  Tanis  was  a  city  of 
great  importance,  and  indeed  Mariette 
again  gives  tlie  name  of  Tanite  to  the 
XXIlfrd  dynasty.  That  towards  the 
end  of  this  period  (cir.  700  b.c.)  it  was 
considered  as  the  capital  city  of  the 
Delta  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  xix.  11, 
13,  where  "  the  princes  of  Zoan  "  and 
"  the  princes  of  Noph  "  (Memphis)  are 
spoken  of  as  though  those  two  cities 
were  the  principal  in  Egypt;  and 
again    another   passage,  Is.  xxx.  4, 
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speaks  of  tiie  princes  (of  Egypt)  as 
being  "at  Zoan."  Ezekiel,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (cir.  600  B.c.)»  pro- 
phesies its  downfall,  and  says  that 
«  fire "  shall  be  set  *•  in  Zoan  *  The 
importance  of  Tanis  began  to  decline 
under  the  XXVIth  dynasty,  and 
Amosis,  by  directing  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  Naucratis 
and  Sais,  ruined  the  towns  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Delta.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  still  a  large  town,  but 
according  to  Josephus  it  had  dwin- 
dled in  the  age  of  Titus  to  an  insig- 
nificant place.  The  utter  ruin  and 
destruction  of  its  temples  is.  however, 
probably  due  to  the  fanatical  outburst 
against  the  pagan  monuments  that 
followed  Uxe  edict  of  Theodosius. 

At  ihe  present  day  the  scene  of  de- 
solation, round  what  the  remaining 
ruins  are  sufiScient  to  prove  to  have 
been  a  most  splendid  city,  is  complete. 
The  "  field  "  of  Zoan  is  now  a  barren 
waste ;  a  canal  passes  through  it  with- 
out being  able  to  fertilize  the  soU: 
"  fire  "  has  been  set  "  in  Zoan ;  '*  and 
one  of  the  principal  capitals  or  royal 
abodes  of  tne  Pharaohs  is  now  the 
habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts,  and  Infested  with  reptiles 
and  malignant  fevers.  '*  Many,'^  says 
Mr.  Macgregor,  "  as  are  the  celebrated 
ruins  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  recollect 
any  that  impressed  me  so  deeplv  with 
the  sense  of  fallen  and  deserted  mag- 
nificence." 

The  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of 
this  ancient  town  are  remarkable  for 
their  height  and  extent,  reaching  as 
they  do  upwaids  of  a  mile  from  N.  to  S., 
and  nearly  }  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W. 
The  area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  temple  stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by 
1250,  surrounded  by  mounds  of  fallen 
houses,  as  at  Bubastis,  whose  in- 
creased elevation  above  the  site  of  the 
temple  was  doubtless  attributable  to 
the  same  cause— the  frequent  change 
in  the  level  of  the  houses  to  protect 
them  from  the  inundation,  and  the 
unaltered  position  of  the  sacred  build- 
ings. The  enclosure  or  iemenot  sur- 
rounding the  temple  is  1000  ft.  long 
by  about  700  broad,  not  placed  in  the 


centre  of  this  area,  but  one-third  mors 
to  the  norfliward;  while  the  tempk 
itself  lies  exactly  at  an  equal  diatance 
firom  the  northern  and  southern  iifis 
of  houses — one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  Egyptian  symmetrophobia. 
The  enclosure  is  of  crude  brick ;  snd 
a  short  way  to  the  E.  of  the  centre,  od 
its  northern  side,  is  a  gateway  of 
granite  and  fine  gritstone  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameses  II.;  to  whom  the 
temple  was  indebted  for  its  nmneroia 
obelisks,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
sculptures  that  adorned  it. 

From  the  wall  of  the  endoaure  to 
the  two  front  obelisks  is  100  ft;  150 
beyond  which,  going  towards  theiuiai, 
are  fhigments  of  columns,  and  proba- 
bly of  two  other  obelisks,  covering  an 
area  of  50  ft. ;  beyond  these,  at  a  d^ 
tance  of  120  ft,  are  several  fxHgmeiiti 
of  sculptured  walls,  two  other  obelifiks, 
and  two  black  statues,  extending  OTtr 
a  space  of  30  ft. ;  and  after  going  100  ft 
further  you  come  to  two  other  obe- 
lisks; and  then  two  others  86  ft  be- 
yond them ;  and  again,  at  a  distanoe 
of  164  ft.,  two  other  large  obelisb, 
from  which  to  the  nao8  &ont  is  150  &. 

Though  in  a  very  ruinous  oondition. 
the  fragments  of  walls,  columns,  and 
fallen  obelisks  sufficiently  attest  the 
former  splendour  of  thia  buUding; 
and  the  number  of  obelisks,  evidentlT 
10,  if  not  12,  is  unparalleled  in  any 
Egyptian  temple.  They  are  all  of  the 
time  of  Rameses  II. ;  some  with  onlj 
one,  others  with  two  lines  of  hierogly- 
phics. The  columns  had  the  p^ynu- 
oud  capital ;  and  their  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  walls  bearing  tne  figures  of 
deities,  seems  to  prove  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  obelisks  stood  in  courts  or 
vestibules,  forming  approaches  to  the 
naos.  The  obelisk  vary  in  size :  aomd 
have  a  mean  diameter  of  about  5  ft, 
and  when  entire  may  have  been  from 
50  to  60  feet  high ;  and  thoae  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  avenue,  farther 
from  the  naos,  measured  about  S3  ft. 
Some  of  the  obelisks  are  of  dark,  othen 
of  light  red  granite,  which  might 
appear  to  have  a  bad  effect,  if  we  did 
not  recollect  that  the  Bgyptiaoj 
painted  their  monuments,  somedmei 
even  when  of  granite. 
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The  sanctuary,  or  naos,  bears,  as  has 
been  sai'l,  the  name  of  a  long  of  the 
Vlth  dynastT.  The  other  principal 
names  foona  on  the  monumental  re- 
mains belonging  to,  or  forming  part  of, 
the  temple,  are  Osirtaaen  I.,  II.,  and 
ni.,  Rfluneaes  U.,  Menephtah,  and 
Tirhakah.  Outside  the  enclosure  to 
tiie  £.  are  two  granite  oolumna  which 
farmed  part  of  another  temple,  built 
like  the  former  entirely  of  granite. 
These  colunms  are  2  ft.  8  in.  mean 
diameter,  and  nearly  23  ft.  high  witli- 
ont  the  dado,  and  nave  palm-capitals 
of  beautiful  style.  They  bear  the 
name  of  Bameses  II.,  by  whom  the 
temple  was  built.  In  some  places  the 
name  of  Bameses  has  been  effaced  and 
that  of  Osorkon,  a  king  of  the  XXIInd 
djnasty,  substituted.  Nearly  §  a  mile 
from  the  great  temple,  in  the  direction 
of  S.E.  by  S.,  are  several  large  round 
blocks  of  granite,  placed  on  the  ground 
in  two  parallel  lines,  so  as  to  form  an 
ivenne.  They  have  no  foundation, 
and  this  circomstance,  to<i:ether  with 
the  complete  absence  of  any  vestiges 
(^  the  plan  of  a  building  beyond  them, 
seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  having  served  as  an  approach  to 
another  temple.  A  fragment  of  basalt, 
Waring  the  name  of  a  Ptolemy,  has 
been  found  near  them. 

The  principal  divinities  worshipped 
at  Tanis  were  Fhtah,  Ammon,  and 
the  god  Set,  or  Sutekh,  an  Asiatic 
divinity  introduced  by  the  Hyksos, 
but  subsequently  clothed  by  them 
with  the  attributes  of  the  S^yptian 
iiQn-god,  and  worshipped  under  tiie 
forms  Ba,  Armachis,  Uorus,  &c. 

The  excavations  of  M.  Mariette  at 
Sin  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light 
en  that  more  than  usually  obscure 
part  of  Egyptian  history,  known  as 
the  Period  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds. 
Many  of  the  monuments  found  by  him, 
and  now  in  the  Oairo  Museum,  seem 
to  show  that  however  disastrous  tiie 
first  invasion  of  these  Asiatics  may 
have  been,  they  subsequently  became 
peaceably  settled  in  the  country,  and 
adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
religion  of  those  they  had  conquered. 
Statues  and  sphinxes,  unmistakably 
belonging  to  the  Hyksos  period,  have 


the  legends  on  them  written  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  the  name  of 
the  Hyksos  king  enclosed  in  an  oval, 
and  with  the  official  Egyptian  titles. 
In  the  features  of  the  magnificent 
sphinx  No.  869  in  the  Cairo  Museum, 
M.  Mariette  traces  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  people  living  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Menzaleh  at 
the  present  day :  round  angular  face, 
small  eyes,  flat  nose,  supercilious  mouth, 
differing  entirely  from  the  Egyptian 
type,  and  showing  evident  signs  of  a 
Semitic  origin. 

The  trilingual  stone,  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  Bosetta  Stone,  found  at 
S&n  in  1865,  is  now  in  the  Cairo  Mu- 
seum (see  Description  of  Cairo,  §  17). 

A  good  general  view  of  the  ruins 
and  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
obtained  from  the  highest  mound,  on 
which  is  a  sheykh's  tomb.  It  has 
been  thus  described : — "  The  horizon  is 
nearly  a  straight  line  on  every  side ; 
and  looking  west,  the  tract  before  us 
is  a  black  rich  loam,  without  fences  or 
towns,  and  with  only  a  dozen  trees  in 
sight.  This  is  <The  Field  of  Zoan.' 
Behind  is  a  glinmier  of  silver  light  on 
the  far-away  shore  of  Lake  Menzaleh. 
Across  the  level  foreground  winds 
most  gracefully  the  Mushra  (canal  ?). 
But  between  that  winding  river  (canal) 
and  the  mound  we  look  from,  there  is, 
lying  bare  and  gaunt,  in  stark  and 
silent  devastation,  one  of  the  grandest 
and  oldest  ruins  in  the  world.  It  is 
deep  in  the  middle  of  an  enclosing  am- 
phitheatre of  mounds,  all  of  them  abso- 
lutely bare,  and  all  ^k-red,  from  the 
millions  of  potsherds  that  defy  the 
winds  of  time  and  the  dew  and  the 
sun  alike  to  stir  them,  or  to  even  melt 
away  tbeir  sharp-edged  fragments." — 
J.  Mojogregor, 

If  the  traveller  wishes,  he  may  extend 
this  excursion  by  continuing  down  the 
canal  to  Matareeah  on  Lake  Menzaleh, 
about  12  miles  farther  on.  The  conn- 
try  is  low  and  marshy,  abounding  in 
reeds  and  stunted  tumarij^  -  bushes, 
among  which  boars  may  sometimes  be 
found,  and  the  abundance  of  various 
kinds  of  waterfowl  is  extraordinary. 
The  banks  are  yery  low,  and  the 
whole  is  flooded  during  the  inunda- 
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tion.  Here  are  the  pastures  for  cattle, 
which,  like  similar  lowlands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  Bnilos,  hence 
reoeiyed,  in  ancient  times,  the  name 
of  BucoHaj  and  were  oommehended 
under  the  denomination  of  ISlearchia, 
or  the  marsh  district.  They  were 
also  called  EdshmooTf  as  at  me  pre- 
sent day;  and  the  same  name  was 
applied  to  a  dialect  of  the  Goptio, 
which  differed  both  from  the  Thebaic 
and  Memphitic,  and  was  spoken  in 
this  part  of  the  Delta. 

Aboolfeda  'comprises  under  the 
name  of  B^shmodr  the  whole  of  the 
island  between  the  canal  of  Ashmoon 
(or  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Menzaleh) 
and  the  Damietta  branch,  and  con- 
siders Ashmoon  the  capital  of  thie 
district. 

Matareeah  stands  upon  a  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  is 
joined  to  another  village  called  £1 
Ghuznah  by  a  dyke  or  causeway, 
only  six  feet  vride.  The  place  is  fldl 
fish :  —  the  boats,  the  houses,  the 
streets,  the  baskets,  the  people's  hands, 
all  are  full  of  fish.  They  catch  fish, 
they  salt  fish,  they  live  on  fish  and 
by  fish ;  and  one  would  think  it  had 
been  founded  by  the  Ichthyophagi 
themselves. 

Lake  MeneaUh  is  the  largest  lake  in 
Egypt,  having  a  superficial  area  of 
about  500,000  acres.  Its  outline  is 
very  irregular,  especially  on  the 
southern  side.  The  northern  side  is 
separated  from  the  sea,  with  which  it 
communicates  through  several  open- 
ings called  Boghaz,  or  passes,  by 
narrow  banks  or  ridges  of  sand.  The 
depth  of  water  is  never  very  great, 
even  during  the  inundation,  and  in 
the  spring  and  summer  the  navigation 
along  the  channels  deep  enough  to 
float  a  boat  is  very  intricate  and 
di£Qcult.  The  surface  is  dotted  with 
numerous  islets,  which  more  or  less 
disappear  when  the  water  is  hieh,  and 
increase  wonderfully  in  size  ana  num- 
ber when  it  is  low ;  but  they  are  most 
of  them  little  better  than  sandy  mud- 
banks.  Two  of  the  principal  islands 
are  Toona  and  Tonnes.    Toana  is  due 


E.  of  Matareeah ;  it  has  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Sheykh  Abdallah,  where 
there  are  few  old  ruins.  The  moit 
interesting  island  to  an  antiquary  is 
that  of  TenneB,  the  ancient  Tennesu. 
The  remains  there  are  of  Koman  time, 
and  consist  of  baths,  tombs,  and  sub- 
structions. The  tombs  are  vaulted 
and  painted,  mostly  red  on  a  white 
ground.  There  are  also  earthenware 
pipes,  stamped  with  a  letter  or  mark, 
eitiier  of  tne  owner  or  the  maker. 
These  islands  are  verv  convenient  for 
the  sportsman  to  pitch  his  tent  on  for 
the  night,  instead  of  remaining  o& 
board  Ms  IXMit ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  choose  a  dry  spot,  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  lake  ezhalationa,  which 
are  very  apt  to  bring  on  fever  in  the 
late  sprine  and  summer. 

As  nas  been  said,  wildfowl  literally 
swarm  upon  the  lake.  **  We  had  been 
told  of  the  enormous  flocks  of  wild- 
fowl to  be  seen  on  this  lake,  and 
especiallv  in  winter.  I  had  seen 
thousands,  myriads  of  these,  and 
wondered  at  the  multitude  in  the  air. 
But  I  never  expected  to  see  birds  so 
numerous  and  so  close  together  thai 
their  compact  mass  formed  living 
islands  upon  the  water ;  and  when  the 
wind  now  took  me  swiftly  to  these, 
and  a  whole  island  rose  up  with  a 
loud  and  thrilling  din  to  oecome  a 
feathered  doud  in  the  air,  the  improB- 
sion  was  one  of  vastness  and  ilmume^ 
able  teeming  life,  which  it  is  entirdy 
impossible  to  convey  in  words.  The 
larger  geese  and  pelicans  and  swans 
floated  like  ships  at  anchor.  The  long- 
legged  flamingoes  and  other  wadea 
traced  out  the  shape  of  the  shallovs 
by  their  standing  in  the  water.  Smaller 
ducks  were  scattered  in  reeiments  of 
skirmishers  about  the  grand  army,  but 
every  battalion  of  the  ^Jl}bling  shriek- 
ine  host   seemed   to  be  disciplined, 

orderly,  and  distinct To  the 

bird-fancier,  or  the  scientific  ornitho- 
logist, one  might  well  suppose  that 
a  month  on  Lake  Menzaleh  would  he 
the  very  least  he  could  give."-^. 
Ma^egor, 

The  following  are  the  names  givat 
to  some  of  the  birds  by  the  natives  of 
Lake  Menzaleh :  coot,  goohr ;  heioo, 
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halashdn;  spoonbill,  fntdu^  npelican, 
hegga;  flamingo,  hashardott,  Tne  Nile 
name  of  this  last  bird,  gemd  d 
hahr^  ^  water-camel,**  is  much  more 
expressive. 

it  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  fishing,  and  in  some  places  the 
shooting,  on  tho  lake  is  farmed  out  by 
the  Govemment.  The  fishing  is  let 
for  an  annual  rental  of  60,0002.  It 
gives  employment  to  3000  or  4000 
persons,  and  some  400  boats  of  various 
kinds  are  used  in  it. 

Lake  Menzaleh  may  be  visited  from 
Matareeah,  Port  Said  (see  Bte.  7), 
Menzaldi  (see  Rte.  8),  or  Damietta 
{see  Rte.  8) :  but  the  sportsman  or  bird- 
collector  will  probably  find  Danuetta 
the  most  convenient,  as  he  wiU  be 
able  to  take  all  his  stores  and  appli- 
ances straight  there  from  Gairo  m  a 
dahabeeah,  together  with  the  small 
Knglifih  boat,  which  is  indispensable 
to  much  success  in  shooting ;  and  he 
will  then  have  the  daliabeeah  as 
head-quarters  to  which  he  can  return 
whenever  the  occasion  requires. 

Menzaleh  can  be  reached  from  Ma- 
tareeah either  by  the  lake,  and  then 
4  miles  up  the  Bahr  Sogheiyer  (see 
Rte.  8),  or  by  land,  across  a  barren 
nitrous  marsh. 
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ROUTE  11. 

CAIBO  TO  THS  NATRON  LAKB8  AND 
MONASTSBIBB. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  h.  General 
Description  of  the  Widy  Natruon. 
e.  Route  to,  and  Description  of, 
the  Honastcoies. 

a.  PrdiminaTy  HinU. 

This  excursion  does  not  present  any 
great  attraction  to  the  general  tra- 
veller; but  those  who  care  for  old 
Christian  architecture  and  antiquities 


will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
monasteries.  It  may  be  done,  if  time 
is  an  object,  in  6  days,  thus : — 1st  day, 
Cairo  to  Tenineh;  2nd,  Ter&neh  to 
Dayr  Macarius ;  3rd,  Dayr  Macarius  to 
Dayr  Buriani  and  Amba  Bishoij  4th, 
Dayr  Suriini  to  Dayr  Baramoos,  and 
thence  to  the  huts  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  lakes;  5th,  end  of  the  lake  to 
Terineh :  6th,  Teraneh  to  Cairo.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
tents,  as  accommodation  can  be  had 
at  TertLneh,  and  at  the  Dayrs,  and 
the  huts  at  the  end  of  the  lake  afford 
shelter  for  the  night  spent  there ;  but 
it  is  decidedly  moie  comfortable  to  be 
provided  with  your  own  sleeping 
quarters.    Provisions  must  be  taken. 

b.  General  Deteription  of  the  Wddy 
Natrdon, 

"Widy  Natroon  was  known  anciently 
as  the  district  of  Nitria,  or  Nitriotis, 
and  sometimes  as  the  desert  of  St. 
Macarius,  whose  monastery  still  re- 
mains there.  The  vestiges  of  pagan 
date  are  rare ;  and  it  is  difiQcult  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  2  towns  of  Nitriotis, 
the  only  ancient  remains  being  the 
glass-house  of  Za^^.  and  some  heaps 
of  pottery  near  Dayr  Macarius.  The 
former,  perhaps,  marks  the  site  of 
Nitria,  and  the  latter  Sciathis,  whence 
this  district  received  the  appellation  of 
Sciathia,  or  Bciathlca  regie,  in  Coptio 
Shiet. 

8trabo  b&jb  it  contained  ttco  pita 
(lakes)  of  nitre  (natron^,  the  inhabit- 
ants worshipped  Serapis,  and  it  was 
the  only  district  of  Egypt  where  sheep 
were  sacrificed;  though  Herodotus 
tells  us  the  Mendesians  had  also  the 
custom  of  immolating  them  to  the 
deity  of  their  city.  The  Coptic  name 
of  the  town  of  Nitria  was  Phanihosem, 
that  of  the  district  Pmam-pihoscm. 
Hosem  means  **  natron." 

The  natron  is  found  both  in  the 

5 lain  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  lakes, 
'here  are  8  lakes  which  contain  water 
all  the  year,  and  are  called  Mellahat. 
The  lai^est  and  most  southerly,  Mellii- 
hat-om-^e'sheh,  produces  only  mu- 
riate of  soda,  or  common  salt.  Next 
to  this  in  siae  is  Mell^hat-ej-Ja^r,  idso 
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a  salt  lake;  the  £1  Goonfedeeyah  and 
MelliUiat-el-Hamia,  or  Dow^-el- 
Hamra  (from  its  round  form),  both  of 
which  contain  natron ;  then  the  larger 
Mellahat^j-Joon,  a  salt  lake ;  then  er- 
Basooneeyah,  another  salt  lake;  and 
last  £1  Khor^i,  and  the  lesser  Joon, 
which  two  produce  natron,  and  are 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding. 
There  are  also  two  ponds  (Urkehj 
the  Birket-esh  -Shoo^cayfeh,  and  the 
Birket-er-Bumied,  which  contain  water 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  bat  are 
dry  in  suouner ;  and  a  few  other  pools 
not  worthy  of  notice,  some  of  which 
yield  natron  of  indi£ferent  quality. 
In  those  lakes  which  contain  natron, 
or  the  Bubcarbouate,  as  well  as  the 
muriate,  of  soda,  the  two  salts  crystal- 
lize separately :  the  latter  above  in  a 
layer  of  about  18  in.,  and  the  natron 
below,  varying  in  thickness,  according 
to  the  form  or  depth  of  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  the  thinnest  being  about  27  in. 
All  the  lakes  contain  salt,  though  few 
have  natron. 

The  water  in  the  lakes  varies  much 
in  height  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  begin  to  increase  about 
the  end  of  December,  and  continue  to 
rise  till  the  early  part  of  March,  when 
they  gradually  decrease,  and  in  May 
all  the  pools  and  even  the  two  larger 
hirkehs  are  perfectly  dry.  The  abun- 
dance of  water  in  winter  renders  them 
less  salt  than  in  the  subsequent  months, 
and  even  the  height  of  the  Melldhat 
diminishes  greatly  in  summer,  leav- 
ing the  dry  part  covered  with  an  in- 
crustation of  muriate  or  of  subcarbo- 
nate  of  soda,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  salt  they  contam.  The  differ-i 
ence  between  the  bed  of  the  birkehs 
and  of  the  salt  and  natron  lakes  is 
that  the  former,  when  the  water  has 
evaporated,  is  mud,  and  the  two  latter 
a  firm  incrustation ;  and  it  ia  at  this 
time  that  the  natron  called  SoUdnee  is 
collected. 

The  natron  consists  of  two  kinds — 
the  white  and  the  SoUdnee ;  the  latter 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  as  the 
water  retires,  and  the  former  from 
the  low  grounds  that  surround  them, 
which  are  not  covered  by  water.  This 
is  the  best  quality,     in   measuring 


the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  that 
of  the  lakes  containing  natron  and 
salt  is  found  to  mark  85  ^r^t  (carats) 
in  summer,  immediately  before  it  dries 
up ;  in  January  and  February^  about 
24 ;  the  well-water  of  the  village  beis^ 
1,  and  that  of  the  Nile  0. 

The  W^y  Nutroon  is  not  the  only 
district  in  which  natron  is  produced. 
It  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Eileithyiaa, 
now  El  Kib,  in  Upper  Egypt,  where 
it  crvstallizes  on  the  borders  of  soi&e 
small  ponds  to  the  eastward  of  the 
ancient  town.  The  shores  of  the  lake 
Moeris  are  also  said  to  vieid  it,  as  well 
as  **  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  near 
the  lake  Mareotia,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez."  Some  is  also  brought  by  the 
caravans  from  Darfoor.  It  is  much 
sought  to  give  a  pungency  to  snidt 

There  are  several  snrings  of  fresh 
water  in  the  Natron  valley,  the  purest 
of  which  are  at  the  convents  (or  mo- 
nasteries) to  the  S.:  that  of  Dajr 
Baramods  being  slightly  salt  The 
water  rises  from  and  reposes  on  a  bed 
of  clay,  close  to  Za)poo|:,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  westward;  and 
it  probably  percolates  beneath  the 
mountains  wmch  separate  the  Widy 
Natroon  from  the  tfile,  and,  bein^ 
carried  over  the  clay  which  consti- 
tutes the  base  of  the  Libyan  chain, 
finds  an  exit  in  these  low  valleys, 
forming  springs  of  fresh  water  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  free  from  all 
saline  matter,  and  salt -springs  or 
ponds  of  natron  when  the  earth, 
through  which  it  passes  from  the  clsy 
to  the  surface,  presents  that  foreign 
substance  deposited  of  old  in  the 
neighbouring  strata.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  and  it 
may  be  stated  in  support  of  thii 
opinion  that  the  water  of  all  the  salt 
wells  becomes  much  sweeter  when  a 
quantity  has  been  quickly  taken  out; 
proving  the  water  itself  to  be  ori- 
ginally fresh,  and  rendered  salt  bj 
contact  with  earth  containing  saline 
matter. 

It  seems  singular  that  the  lakes 
should  rise  so  long  after  the  high 
Nile,  a  period  of  nearlv  3  mont^; 
and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
slowness  of  the  water's  passage  thnmgh 
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the  strata  of  the  moantaiiiB  inter- 
vening between  the  river  and  this 
distant  valley ;  which,  judging  from 
the  time  the  Nile  water  takes  to  ooze 
through  the  allnvial  deposit  of  its 
bonks  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  fre- 
quently not  more  than  a  mile  or  two 
ofl^  appears  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
increase  of  distance.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  that  border  the  Natron  valley 
is  towards  the  N.E.,  whence  it  is  that 
the  descents  to  it  and  the  adjacent 
Wady  Fargh  are  more  rapid  to  the 
west  than  to  the  east;  and  this  is 
consistent  with  the  lower  level  of  the 
fanner  valley. 

The  prodnctions  of  the  Witdy  Na- 
trodn  are  few,  and  from  its  dretury  ap- 
pearance it  might  be  supposed  to 
Boast  of  nothing  bnt  the  salt  and 
patron  for  which  it  is  indebted  to 
its  banennesB  and  its  name.  Two 
other  articles,  however,  of  some  im- 
portance are  grown  there,  and  ex- 
ported thence  to  the  Nile, — ^the  rushes 
(foomdr),  and  bulrushes  (jUerdee),  used 
for  making  the  well-known  mats  of 
Egypt  Of  the  former  the  best  kind 
are  made,  called  Jfenod/es,  from  the 
town  where  they  are  manufactured ;  of 
the  latter  an  inferior  quality,  most 
commonly  used  at  Oatro;  the  Me- 
nodfee  being  principally  confined  to 
the  houses  of  the  rich.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  Natron  valley  that  the 
Menodfee  mats  are  indebted  for  the 
best  rashes;  those  of  El  Haghra 
or  W^y  es  Soom^  (*'  the  vaUev  of 
rnshes'^)  are  greatly  superior,  and  are 
brought  across  the  desert  expressly  for 
this  manufacture.  Wddy  el  Maghra 
is  on  the  rood  to  Seewah  firom  the 
Nile,  and  is  8  days  from  the  Natron 
lakes.  The  name  beerdee,  or  diirdee, 
is  also  applied  to  the  papyrus ;  but 
that  of  the  Natron  lakes  is  a  conmion 
bolmsh,  or  typha. 

The  aspect  of  the  Natron  valley  is 
no  less  ^oomy  from  the  sands  that 
have  invaded  it,  than  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  few  plants  it  produces. 
No  trees,  no  esculent  vegetables,  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  scene,  or 
reward  the  labour  of  him  who  attempts 
to  rear  them ;  the  palm,  which  seems 
to  belong  to  every  district  of  Egypt 
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where  water  can  be  found,  is  here  a 
stunted  bush,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  suocessfiil  to  enable  it  to  attain 
the  height  or  character  of  a  tree.  The 
few  that  are  found  between  Za^oo^ 
and  Dayr  Baramods,  and  to  the  E. 
of  Dayr  Macarius,  seem  only  to  riso 
above  the  earth  to  bear  witness  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  salt  and  sandy  soil 
which  condenms  them  to  associate 
with  its  other  stunted  productions. 
These,  too,  which  are  of  the  most 
humble  species  conunon  to  sandy  dis- 
tricts, are  smaller  than  in  other  de- 
serts ;  even  the  tamarisk  is  rare  heie, 
and  nothing  appears  to  flourish  except 
mesembryanthemum  and  bulrushes. 
These  last  grow  both  in  the  water  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  lakes,  amidst 
the  sand-hills  of  the  plain.  In  the 
water  they  reach  the  height  of  10  ft. 

The  animals  that  frequent  this  dis- 
trict are  the  gazelle,  wild  boar,  the 
jerboa,  fox,  and  others  common  to 
the  Libyan  desert;  and  some  travel- 
lers mention  the  stag.  The  bukkar-d- 
vfohsk  (''wild  cow")  or  antelope  ele- 
fassay  is  said  to  be  no  longer  found. 

Waterfowl  abound;  ducks  are  in 
great  numbers,  and  water-hens,  jack 
snipes,  sandpipers,  and  other  birds 
conmion  to  the  lakes  and  ponds  of 
Egypt,  frequent  the  shores  of  the 
Natron  lakes. 

The  length  of  the  Wady  Nairoon 
is  about  22  m.,  its  breadth,  reckoning 
from  the  slope  of  the  low  hills  that 
surround  it,  5}  in  the  broadest  part ; 
though  the  actual  level  plain  is  not 
more  than  2,  and  is  here  and  there 
studded  with  isolated  hills  and  banks 
of  rock  covered  with  sand.  The  ascent 
from  it  towards  the  Bahr-el-Fargh  is 
very  gradual,  but  the  descent  to  this 
last  is  rapid,  more  so  even  than  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Natron  valley ;  the 
Bahr-el-Fargh  is,  however,  less  deep 
than  its  eastern  neighbour,  though 
it  surpasses  it  both  in  lengiii  and 
breadth.  The  hills  that  separate  the 
two  valleys,  as  well  as  the  low  banks 
that  form  the  undulating  ground  of 
the  Bahz^l-Fargh,  are  covered  with 
rounded  silicious  pebbles,  with  here 
and  there  pieces  of  petrified  wood  and 
coarse  gritstone,  lying  amidst  loose 
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Band,  the  rocks  below  being  a  ooarse 
sandstone.  These  agatised  woods  are 
the  same  as  those  that  are  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  at  the  back 
of  the  MoVattam  range  behind  Cairo, 
in  what  is  called  **  the  petrified  forest." 
(See  Gaibo,  Exo.  iii.)  The  pebbles 
and  woods  have  probably  been  onoe 
imbedded  in  a  friable  la jer  of  sand- 
stone, which,  having  been  decomposed 
and  carried  off  by  the  wind,  has  left 
these  heavier  bodies  upon  the  surface 
of  the  stratum  next  b«neath  it,  while 
its  lighter  particles  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
sand  in  these  districts :  and  indeed 
the  rock  immediately  below  is  of  a 
texture  little  more  compact  than  that 
which  has  been  thus  removed. 

The  Bdkr-el'Fargh,  or,  as  it?  is 
sometimes  called,  BaJir-beHa-mcL,  runs 
towards  the  Widy  es  Soom^  (or 
El  Maghra),  on  the  road  to  S^wah 
on  one  side,  and  to  the  back  of  the 
mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  Birket 
el  Kom  in  the  Fyodm  on  the  other ; 
another  branch  diverging  towards  the 
E.,  and  communicating  with  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  a  little  below 
Abooroash,  about  5  or  6  m.  N.  of 
the  pyramids  of  Qeezeh.  The  hills 
that  Doider  it  are  of  irregular  form, 
and  its  bed  is  varied  by  numerous 
elevated  ridges,  depriving  it  of  all 
the  character  of  a  river  which  many 
suppose  it  originally  to  have  been. 
Some  have  even  claimed  it  for  the 
Nile,  as  an  old  bed  of  that  river,  see- 
ing in  the  petrified  wood  within  its  bed 
and  on  the  adjacent  hills  the  remains 
of  bocUs  that  navigated  this  ancient 
channel.  But  instances  of  similar 
hollow  valleys  are  not  wantiug  in 
the  Oases  and  other  parts  of  the  lime- 
stone regions,  both  in  the  western  and 
eastern  deserts. 

c.  Boute  to,  and  Description  of,  the 
MonoBteries, 

The  nsual  route  from  the  Nile  to 
the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  or 
W^y  Natrodn,  is  from  Teraneh, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  This 
place,  also  called  Beni-Saldmeh,  may 
be  reached  from  Cairo  either  by  water 
'[see  Rte.  5);  or,  which  is  the  best 


way,  by  raU  vi&  Tantah  to  Menoof^  and 
thence  on  donkeys  to  Sansarft,  a  little 
above  which  village  is  a  feny  aeroe^ 
the  Nile  to  Ter^eh;  by  this  roate 
Tert^eh  can  be  reached  in  one  6»y 
from  Cairo.  Camels  or  donkeya  and  ft 
guard  can  be  obtained  at  Teraoeh  far 
the  journey  of  10  or  12  hours  aciosi 
the  desert  to  Wady  Natrodn.  The 
head-man  of  Terdneh  is  a  Oopt,  horn 
whom  it  is  well  to  get  an  introduction 
to  the  JS^ummooi  or  Abbot  of  Dayr 
Maoarius. 

The  road,  on  quitting  the  Nile,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1}  mile   from 
Teiineh,  passes  over  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town,  which  have  of  late  yean 
been  turned  up  in  every  direction  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  nitre 
that  abounds  in  all  similar  momidi 
throughout  Egypt     These  ruins  are 
of  great  extent,  and  apparently,  from 
the  burnt  bricks  and  small  decom- 
posed copper  coins  occasionally  found 
amidst  them,  of  Boman  time.    Some 
columns,  one  of  which  is  about  2)  ft 
in  diameter,  have  also  been  met  with ; 
but  no  object  of  value  has  presented 
itself  to  indicate  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence ;  and  it  is  thereforo  probable 
that  its  size  was  rather  owing  to  its 
having  been  the  abode  of  tiie  many 
persons  employed  in    biinging    the 
natron  to  the  Nile  than  to  the  import- 
ance  it   possessed   as   an    Egyptian 
town.    This  opinion  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by   the   appearance   of  a 
laree  road  leading  to  it  fit>m  the  S. 
end  of  the  Natron  valley,  which  is  still 
used  by  those  who  go  from  that  part 
of  the  country  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Macarius.    Though  Ter&neh  has  suc- 
ceeded to,  and  derived  its  name  from 
Terenuthis,  it  is  probable  tiiat  theae 
mounds  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  and  that  its  successor  was  built 
more  to  the  E.,  in  oonsequenoe   of  a 
change  in  the  course  of   the  river. 
Momemphis'and  Menelai'urbs  also  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  Terenuthis;  and  the 
ancient  road  to  NitriotiB  is  said  by 
8trabo  to  have  left  the  Nile  not  far 
from  those  places. 

The  journey  across  the  desert  is 
very  monotonous,  but  at  length  after 
crossing    an   elevation  covered   with 
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shilling  black  pebbles,  the  long  line  of 
the  wuls  of  Vayr  JUocort'tw  come  in 
sight  This  oonyent,  as  indeed  are 
all  those  in  the  Natron  yalley,  is 
sanoonded  by  a  lofty  wall,  with 
aa  entrance  on  one  side  so  low  that 
70Q  are  oblieed  to  stoop  down  on 
entering;  and  on  the  ontside  are  two 
large  millstones,  generally  of  granite, 
vhich  in  case  of  danger  are  rolled 
togetiier  into  the  passage  after  the  door 
lu^.  been  dosed,  in  order  that  the 
Aiabs  shall  neither  bnm  it  nor  break 
it  open .-  the  stones  being  too  heavy 
and  fitting  too  closely  to  be  moved 
from  without,  and  intervening  between 
the  enemy  and  the  door.  Those  who 
have  rolled  them  into  the  passage  are 
afteiwaids  drawn  up  by  a  rope  through 
a  trap-door  above ;  and  the  want  of 
provisions  soon  obliges  the  Arabs  to 
laifle  \hB  unprofitable  siege,  whioh,  not 
having  been  provoked  by  any  outrage 
committed  by  the  monks,  seldom  leaves 
m  the  recollection  of  the  aggressors 
any  rancorous  feelings ;  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  ill-treat  those  whom 
they  happen  to  meet  on  their  way  to 
the  Nile.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness 
of  these  doorways,  the  cattle  that  turn 
the  vrater-wheels  for  irrigating  the 
gardens,  and  the  mills  for  grinding 
the  com,  are  made  to  pass  through  on 
their  knees. 

As  soon  as  the  beU  has  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  proper  in- 
quiries and  observations  are  made  to 
ascertain  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
opening  the  door  for  his  reception  ; 
ftnd  no  Arabs  are  adniitted,  unless,  by 
forming  his  escort,  they  have  some 
one  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
On  entering,  you  turn  to  the  right 
and  left,  through  a  labyrinth  of  pas- 
■ages  and  small  courts,  and  at  last 
arrive  at  the  abode  of  the  superior 
and  the  principal  monks.  This  part 
consists  of  numerous  small  rooms, 
each  with  a  door  serving  as  an  en- 
Inuice  for  the  inmate  and  his  share  of 
Hght,  which  is  fiEistened  up  during  his 
abence  at  prayers  or  other  avocations 
with  a  wooden  lock,  whose  key  might 
serve  as  an  ordinary  bludgeon.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  bearer  of 
BQch  an  instrument  about  his  person 


miffht  run  a  risk  of  arrest  for  carrying 
a  dangerous  weapon ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  an  Oriental  ink- 
stand would  not  render  him  liable  to 
a  similar  accusation. 

A  garden  with  a  few  palms,  scmie 
olive,  netk  (Rhamnus  Nabeca—the 
lotos-tree  of  the  Lotophagi),  and  other 
fruit-trees,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
principal  court ;  and  here  is  frequently 
jone  of  the  churches ; — for  these  monas- 
teries contain  more  than  one,  and  the 
tower  or  keep  of  St.  Macarius  has  00 
less  than  three  within  it,  one  over  the 
other;  as  if  additional  services  were 
required  when  the  danger  was  great, 
the  tower  being  the  last  place  of 
refuge  when  the  entrance  has  been 
forced,  or  the  walls  scaled.  Retreating 
to  this,  they  pull  up  the  wooden  draw- 
bridge that  separates  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  building :  a  well  of  water  and  a 
supply  of  provisions  always  deposited 
there,  and  never  allowed  to  decrease 
below  a  certain  quantity,  secures  them 
against  the  risk  of  want  of  food ;  and 
the  time  occupied  in  the  siege,  ere  the 
Arabs  could  effect  an  entrance,  would 
always  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
remove  everything  eatable,  or  other- 
wise valuable,  Arom  below,  and  render 
the  occupation  of  the  body  of  the  place 
totally  unprofitable  to  the  intruders. 

The  churches  in  this  Dayr  offer  no 
very  peculiar  features ;  in  one  are  the 
relics  of  St.  Macarius,  and  another  has 
some  old  paintines  and  stone  candle- 
sticks ;  the  slender  marble  columns 
that  adorn  the  upper  church  are  very 
elegant.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
hey-kel  or^  chancel  in  the  churches  of 
the  Wady  Natrodn  has  always  a 
square  and  not  an  apsidal  end  as  is 
t])e  case  with  nearly  all  other  ex- 
amples in  Egypt  These  Dayrs  are 
each  governed  oy  a  Superior  (Eum- 
moos)  who  holds  the  fourth  raxik  in 
the  Coptic  hierarchy.  Some  of  the 
monks  are  priests  with  the  title  of 
father  (Aboona),  and  the  rest  lay 
brethren. 

Near  Dayr  Macarius  are  the  ruins  of 
3  other  convents,  and  about  §  m.  to 
the  £.  are  mounds  of  pottery  that 
indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town^ 
perhaps  Sciathis. 
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Three  hours  from  Dayr  Macarins  is 
Dayr  Suridni,  the  most  oeautifal  con- 
vent of  all.  It  was  built  by  one 
Honnes  ("  John"!  a  holy  personage, 
whose  tree  is  still  seen  about  a  couple 
of  miles  to  the  southward,  near  the 
ruins  of  two  other  convents.  It  is 
supposed  to  resemble  Noah's  ark  in 
form,  though  in  no  other  respects; 
for  here,  as  at  other  Coptic  monaste- 
ries, the  admission  of  women  is 
strictly  prohibited.  But  though  stem 
and  inflexible,  like  other  monks,  re- 
specting the  admission  of  women,  and 
in  refusing  to  all  but  the  unmarried 
the  privileges  of  a  monastic  life,  they 
do  not  exclude  a  widower,  on  his  re- 
nouncing for  ever  the  thoughts  of 
matrimony.  The  rules  of  the  Coptic 
Church  are  even  so  indulgent  as  to 
allow  a  priest,  who  hsB  not  taken 
monastic  vows,  to  marry  once;  but 
the  death  of  this  his  only  wife  con- 
demns him  to  future  celibacy,  though 
it  should  happen  a  few  weeks  after 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rites. 
They  take  the  same  view  of  the  com- 
mand in  1  Tim.  iii.  2-12,  as  the 
Greeks. 

Thisconventcontainsthree  churches : 
one  of  them,  Adra  Bis  Suri^i,  has  a 
beautifully  carved  screen  door  inlaid 
with  wood  and  ivory,  and  an  iconostasis 
also  inlaid  with  ivory ;  in  a  chapel  is  a 
curious  double  picture  on  panel  with 
two  saints  on  one  side,  and  a  crowned 
female  head,  perhaps  the  Empress 
Helena,  on  the  other.  The  library 
contains  a  small  collection  of  old  but 
not  ancient  books  and  MSS.  The 
treasures  unrespected  and  uncared  for 
which  this  convent  once  contained 
have  long  since  passed  into  safer  keep- 
ing. It  was  in  a  vault  here  that  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  M. 
Linant-Bey  first  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Syriac  library.  Some 
of  the  MSS.  in  this  vault  were  brought 
away  by  the  late  Lord  Zouche  (author 
of  Curzon's  "Monasteries  in  the  Le- 
vant ")  in  1833.  The  remainder  were 
procured  by  Dr.  Tattam  and  others 
At  different  intervals,  and  now  form 
A  collection  of  about  1000  volumes  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  oldest, 
which  contains,  among  other  things. 


some  works  of  Eosebius,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  written  about 
A.D.  411. 

Each  monastery  does  or  onght  tc 
possess  a  ketdh  siUemee,  or  vocabulaiT. 
in  which  each  Coptic  word  is  placed 
opposite  its  equivalent  in  Arabic ;  not 
arranged  alphabetically,  but  under 
various  heads,  as  parts  of  iJie  human 
body,  vegetables,  utensils,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  towns  in  Egypt 
These  last  have  been  of  great  use  in 
fixing  the  position  of  many  ancient 
places.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  names  are  far  from 
certain,  owing  to  the  ignorant  pre- 
sumption of  the  copyists,  who  have 
often  introduced  the  name  they  sap- 
posed  the  town  to  have  had,  with  or 
in  lieu  of  that  in  the  MS.  thej  were 
employed  to  copy;  e.g.,  in  tho  voca- 
bulary at  Dayr  Macarius,  Babylon  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  On  (the  ancieoi 
Heliopolis),  and  the  Matareeah  of  the 
Arabs. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Dayr 
Suriani  is  Dayr  Amba  BUhoL  It 
contains  3  churches,  in  one  of  whlrh^ 
El  Adra  (the  Virgin),  is  a  large 
reliquary  inclosing  the  whole  body  o: 
Amba  Bishoi.  ^e  view  over  the 
desert  from  the  lofty  and  massive 
walls  of  this  convent  is  very  peculiar 
and  striking. 

A  ride  of  2  hrs.  brings  ua  to  Datfr 
Baramoos,  a  large  convent,  for  whidi 
an  antiquity  of  1600  years  is  claimed. 
It  boasts  of  4  chiux^hes,  and  (1874)  on^ 
monk,  an  Abyssinian.  Close  by  are 
the  ruins  of  another  convent,  Davr 
Amba  Moosa,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  few 
others  may  be  traced  here  and  thert^ 
in  the  Natron  valley ;  but  it  would  b»' 
difficult  now  to  discover  the  sites  rf 
the  50  mentioned  by  Gibbon*  or  even 
half  that  number.  The  modem  monks, 
though  friendly  and  hoapitable,  ari' 
little  interested  about  the  mintU 
abodes  of  their  pi^deceasors :  the j 
are  ignorant  even  of  the  history  d 
their  church ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  one  to  point  out  the  con- 
vent where  the  ambitious  Cyril  passed 
some  years  under  the  restndnt  of  s 
monastic  life,  ^uuvi 
Egypt,  which  on^  swarmed  with 
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monks,  has  now  only  7  monasteries. 
These  7  are  the  two  in  the  eastern 
desert  of  St.  Antony  and  Bt.  Paul, 
the  4  of  the  Natron  yalley,  and 
one  at  Gehel  Koskam,  in  Upper 
Egypt  To  these  the  name  monartery 
properly  belongs;  and  convent  might 
oe  appued  to  those  where  women  are 
admitted  as  well  as  men,  as  in  the 
numerous  Doffn  on  the  Nile.  The 
Dayr  el  Adra  on  Oebel  et  Tayr,  those 
of  Bibbeh,  Booeh,  Negfdeh,  Aboo 
Honnes  near  Antinoe,  8  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  2  at  Old  Oairo,  Amba  8a- 
moeel  and  Dayr  el  Hammto  in  the 
Fvuom,  those  of  Alexandria,  Girgeh, 
Abydns,  Ekhmeem,  Mellawee,  Esneh, 
Sock,  Feeeheh  near  Menoo^  "  the  red 
iod  white  monasteries"  near  Booh^, 
u  well  as  others  in  different  parts  of 
Egypt,  no  loncer  have  the  character  of 
monasteries,  the  priests  being  secnlars, 
and  the  inmates  of  both  sexes.  They 
bear,  however,  the  name  of  monaste- 
nes,  and  are  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
aspect;  the  churches  are  visited  as 
poflsesiing  peooliar  sanctity,  and  one 
called  Bitte  Gami^  near  Damietta, 
^  the  honour  of  an  annual  pilgrim- 
age, which  is  attended  by  the  devout 
mnn  aU  parts  of  the  oonntry.  T^ 
dition  states  their  former  number  in 
%ypt  and  its  deserts  to  have  been 
3^^^---a  favourite  amount  in  traditions 
of  the  oonntry,  which  has  been  given 
to  the  villages  of  the  IVoom,  as  well 
&>  to  the  windows  of  the  temple  of 
Dendera. 

About  3}  m.  from  Dayr  Baramoos, 
near  the  end  of  one  of  the  lakes,  are  a 
few  wattled  huts,  inhabited  by  the 
collectors  of  natron.  It  is  a  con- 
venient spot  to  pass  the  night  at,  as 
niilk  and  eggs  can  be  obtained.  Wild 
boars  are  found  in  the  reed  beds  close 
by.  About  a  m.  from  these  huts  is 
^a^ooV,  A  now  deserted  village,  occu- 
pying tlbe  site  of  an  andent  glass 
house,  probably  of  the  Boman  period. 
Vestiges  of  the  house,  and  scoria  of 
common  green  glass  may  still  be  seen. 
i*^fxxi\  may  possibly  mark  the  position 
of  the  town  of  Nitria.  From  here  to 
Tertoeh  is  a  journey  of  11  or  12  hrs. 


ROUTE  12. 

GADtO  TO  THE  8]£sWAH,  OB  OABD  Of 
AXMON. 

Uayf. 

Gairo,  by  water,  to  TeriLneh  (see 

Bte.  5,  Sect.  I.,  and  last  Route)  1 

Natron  Valley  (good  water),  87  m.  1 
El  MiKffhra,  or  W^y  es  Soomir 

(brackish  water)     2| 

ElEbah,  or  labba  (salt  water)..  1 

El  Gara  (good  water)        ..     ..  8 

Town  of  S^wah  (good  water)  ..  2 

"loi 

From  El  Ebah  the  salt  water  is 
taken  to  Alexandria,  and  used  as 
medicine. 

a.  The  most  usual  and  perhaps  the 
best  route  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  is 
from  Gairo  by  Ter&neh  (as  above); 
but  there  is  one  from  Alexandria  bv 
Baratoon  (6) ;  another  from  TeriLneh 
by  Baratoon  (c) ;  and  a  third  from  the 
CVo<^  l>7  the  LitUe  Oasis  (d^. 

6.  The  road  fh>m  Alexandria  goes 
by  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Baratoon, 
the  ancient  Pftrsstonium,  and  then 
turns  8.  to  the  8eewah.  It  was  the 
road  taken  b^  Alexander.  Browne 
went  by  it  in  1792,  and  reached 
Seewah  in  15  days.  At  Baratoon 
are  some  ruins  of  Parntonium,  which 
Stmbo  describes  as  a  city,  vrith  a  large 
port,  measuring  40  stadia  across,  dj 
some  it  was  called  Ammonia. 

0.  That  from  Tertoeh  goes  to 
Hammfai,  and  thence  by  BiBiatoon 
to  the  Sifewah;  but  it  is  a  long 
round,  and  there  is  no  good  water 
except  at  Hamm^un. 

d.  For  the  road  from  theFyodmto 
the  Little  Oasis,  see  Rte.  16. 

From  that  Oayris  to  the  S^wah  they 

reckon  7  days,  making  only  a  total 

of  10  days  from  the  Fyodm;  but  the 

journey  from  the  Nile  may  be  calou* 
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lated  at  11}  or  12  days,  vhioh  is  the 
distance  given  by  Pliny  from  Mem- 
phis. In  goine  from  El  Easr,  or  from 
£k>witti  in  me  Little  Oasis,  the^ 
reckon  4  days  to  Snttra,  a  small  irri- 
gated spot,  with  salt  water,  but  without 
any  palms;  then  1}  day  to  Ar'rag, 
where  are  palms  and  springs  of  good 
water ;  to  tne  K.  of  which,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  hill,  is  Bahrayn,  a 
yiEdley  with  pahns  and  water.  This 
is  ont  of  the  road.  From  Ar'rag  to 
Mertesek  is  one  day.  It  has  a  few 
palms,  and  water  under  the  sand. 
Thence  to  S^ewah  is  one  day. 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  "  Oaais  of 
Ammon,*'  Sitoah,  or  Se&^joaht  is  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  eastern 
and  western  districts,  the  former  the 
most  fertile,  and  abounding  in  date- 
trees.  According  to  Browne  it  is  6  m. 
in  length,  and  from  4}  to  5  in  breadth ; 
bat  Irom  the  irregular  fonn  of  all 
these  valleyB  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
exact  size  of  any  one  of  them;  and 
this  measurement  of  6  m.  can  only 
include  the  eastern  part  about  the 
town  of  Siwah.  Between  2  and  3  m. 
to  the  E.  of  S^wah  is  the  temple 
of  Amun,  now  called  Om  Baydah, 
<*  Mother  White ;"  and  near  it  is  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Fountain  of  the 
Sun,  which  measures  about  80  ft.  by 
55,  and  is  formed  by  springs.  The 
water  appears  to  be  warmer  in  the 
night  than  the  day,  and  is  12°  heavier 
in  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
Nile. 

The  ruins  at  Om  Baydah  are  not  of 
Very  great  extent,  but  sufficient  re- 
mahis  to  show  the  style  of  building, 
and  many  of  the  sculptures  still  re- 
main. 

Amun-Neph,  or  Amun,  with  the 
attributes  of  tiie  ram-headed  god,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  principal 
deity.  The  figures  of  other  divinities 
are  also  preserved,  and  the  many  hiero- 
glvphics  that  remain  on  the  walls  and 
fallen  stones  make  us  regret  that  these 
records  of  so  remarkable  a  monument 
should  not  have  been  all  copied.  These 
remains,  in  a  place  possessing  such  his- 
torical associations  as  the  *' Oasis  of 


Ammon,"  certainly  oifer  as  great  an 
interest  as  any  in  Egypt;  and,  judging 
from  the  destruction  of  temples  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  we  can  aoaicdy 
hope  for  the  continued  preaervation  of 
these  ruins.  Baron  Minutoli  has  given 
many  curious  details  and  viewa  or  this 
temple,  which  has  since  been  viaited 
and  described  by  Caillaud  and  otiier 
travellers. 

Near  the  temple  is  the  supposed 
Fountain  of  the  Sun  above  mentioned. 

Little  less  than  f  of  a  mile  from  Om 
Baydah,  and  about  2  m.  E.S.E.  by  E. 
from  the  town  of  S^wah,  is  a  hill 
mdled  Bar  Aboo  Bere^,  in  which  are 
some  ancient  excavations,  appaiently 
tombs,  and  a  little  higher  np  the  hill 
are  some  Greek  inscriptions  cm  the 
rock. 

Easr  Gashast  or  Gasham,  to  the  £. 
of  S^wah,  on  the  way  to  Zaytooo,  is  a 
ruined  temple  of  Roman  time ;  and  at 
&ytoon,  which  is  about  8  m.  on  the 
road  from  S^wah  to  Gara,  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  temples  and  other  btdld- 
ings  of  Boman-Egyptian  date. 

Between  Zaytoon  and  Gara,  at 
M&we,  is  a  Roman  temple  in  a  marsh, 
and  at  Gara  ate  ^some  tcxnbs  without 
inscriptions. 

Thero  aro  many  other  sepulcliral 
excavations  in  the  rock  in  the  vidnity 
of  S^wah;  and  Gebel  el  M6t,  or  ''the 
hill  of  death,"  about  f  of  a  mOe  from 
that  town,  contains  numeioaB  tombs, 
one  of  which  appears  to  be  of  an 
Egyptian  age. 

^[asr  Room,  •<  the  Greek "  (or  Boman ) 
palace,  is  a  small  Doric  temple  of  Ro- 
man time,  once  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
enclosuro.  To  the  N.  aro  some  tombs 
in  the  fEioe  of  the  hill,  below  which  are 
the  remains  of  brick  arches,  and  near 
the  village  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  It  is  about  5  m.  to  the  west- 
ward of  S<$ewah,  and  a  short  diatanos 
to  the  northward  of  El  Eamf  seh, 
where  there  are  other  tombs,  and  the 
remains  of  a  stone  edifice.  The  ruins 
of  Amoodayn,  '*  the  two  colmnna,"  are 
a  little  more  than  }  a  mile  to  the  8.W. 
of  El  Kamys^.  They  are  of  little 
importance,  and  of  late  time.  There 
are  also  some  ruins  at  Gharb-Amun, 
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in  the  western  district,  on  the  way 
to  ihe  lake  called  Bitket  Aiasheeyah. 
Though  fhe  lake  has  no  ruins  on  its 
hanks,  it  is  remarkahle  for  the  reve- 
rence or  air  of  mystery  with  which  it 
is  treated  hy  the  modem  inhabitants 
of  the  OasiB.  hi  it  is  an  island,  to 
which,  tiU  lately,  access  was  strictly 
forhidden  to  all  strangers;  and  the 
credulous  tried  to  persmule  others,  as 
well  as  themselves,  that  the  sword, 
erown,  and  seal  of  Solomon  were  pre- 
served there  as  a  chann  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Oasis.  Linani-B^,  M. 
Drovetti,  and  others  who  have  visited 
it,  sa  J  that  it  contains  nothing. 

The  productions  of  the  S^wah  are 
Tery  similar  to  those  of  the  Little 
Oasis,  but  the  dates  are  of  very  supe- 
rior qoaUly,  aod  highly  esteemed. 
They  are  of  six  kinds :  1.  ^eSoltanee; 
2.  The  Saidee;  8.  The  FriOiee;  4. 
The  Kaibee;  5.  The  Ghazilee;  6. 
The  Boghm— Ghas&Iee.  The  Frihee, 
a  small  white  date  when  dry,  are  the 
most  esteemed. 

The  people  of  S^wah  are  hospitable, 
but  sQSpieioiis,  and  savage  in  their 
habits  aiid  feelmgs.  Strict  in  the  out- 
ward forms  of  religion,  even  beyond 
those  of  the  Little  Oasis,  ^ey  are  into- 
lerant and  bigoted  in  the  extreme ;  and, 
like  all  pec^le  who  make  a  great  out- 
ward din>lay  of  religion,  are  more  par* 
ticular  about  the  observance  of  a  mere 
form,  or  the  exact  hour  of  prayer,  than 
the  life  of  a  human  being. 

They  have  a  form  of  government  as 
well  as  a  language  pecuUar  to  them- 
selves, which  IS  in  the  hands  of  several 
sbeykhs,  some  of  whom  hold  the  office 
for  life,  and  others  for  10  years.  They 
are  called  elders  or  senators,  and  are 
always  consulted  by  the  sheykhs  of  the 
Tillages  on  all  matters  of  importance. 
They  dispense  justice  and'  maintain 
c^er  in  tne  province ;  and  the  armed 
popolation  is  hound  to  obey  their  com- 
msjids  fot  the  defence  of  the  town  and 
willagsB  against  the  Arabs  or  other 
enemies. 

The  Sayi-sl'-mo^  "  House  of  Pro- 
perty," is  a  dei)6t  of  all  property,  of 
persons  dying  without  heirs,  of  fines 
levied  for  various  ofEiences  against  the 


state,  as  not  going  to  prayers  at  the 
stated  times,  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  The  sums  thus  col- 
lected are  employed  in  charitable  pur- 
poses, repairmg  moaks,  entertaining 
strangers^  or  in  whatever  manner  the 
Diwan  may  think  proper. 

They  have  a  curious  custom  in  re- 
ceiving strangers :  as  soon  as  anv  one 
arrives,  the  sheykh  el  Khabbar, 
"  sheykh  of  the  news,"  presents  himself, 
and,  after  the  usual  tokens  of  welcome, 
proceeds  to  question  him  respecting 
any  sort  of  intelligence  he  mav he  able 
to  give.  As  soon  as  it  has  oeen  ob- 
tained from  him,  the  sheykh  relates  it 
all  to  the  people ;  and  so  tenacious  is 
he  of  his  privilege  that,  even  if  they 
had  all  heard  it  at  the  time  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stranger,  they  are  obliged 
to  listen  to  it  again  frmn  this  authorised 
reporter. 

They  understand  Arabic;  but  have 
a  peculiar  language  of  their  own.  The 
following  are  a  few  words : — 

Tegmirt,  a  horse. 
Dalghrthnt,  camel. 
Zeetan,  donkey. 
Sh^Uia,  goat. 
Bagiwen,  dates. 
EsdCn,  wheat 
.    Tiueefayn,  lentils. 
Boos  (Arabic),  rice. 

Though  the  shevkhs  pretend  to  great 
authority  over  the  people,  they  are 
unable  to  prevent  numerous  feuds  and 
quarrels  that  take  place  between  dif- 
ferent villages,  and  even  between  two 
(ions  (fSemmies)  in  the  same  town. 
These  generally  lead  to  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  fierce  encounters  ensue,  often 
causing  the  death  of  manv  persons  on 
both  sides,  until  stopped  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  fekk^s  (priests).  Eacli 
party  then  buries  its  dead,  and  open 
war  is  deferred  till  further  notice. 

The  tDwn  of  S^wah  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower  district.  It  is  de- 
fendea  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  rock, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  walls— a 
perfect  protection  against  the  Arabs, 
and  formidable  even  to  better  armed 
assailants.  The  streets  are  irregular 
and  narrow,  and  horn  the  height 
of  the  houses,  unusually  dark;  and 
N  2 
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Bomo  are  covered  with  arches,  over 
which  part  of  the  dwelling-rooms  are 
built 

Married  people  alone  are  allowed  to 
inhabit  the  upper  town,  to  which  no 
strangers  are  admitted.  Nor  is  a  na- 
tive bachelor  tolerated  there :  he  is 
obliged  to  live  in  the  lower  town,  and 
is  thought  unworthy  to  reside  in  the 
same  quarter  as  his  married  friends 
until  he  has  taken  a  wife.  He  then 
returns  to  the  family-house,  and  builds 
a  suite  of  rooms  above  his  father's; 
over  his  again  the  second  married  son 
establishes  himself,  and  the  stories  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
family.  This  suffices  to  account  for 
the  height  of  many  of  the  houses  at 
Seewdb.  A  peculiar  regulation  seems 
also  to  have  been  observed  there  in 
ancient  times ;  and  Q.  Ourtius  says  the 
first  circuit  contains  the  old  palace  of 
the  Mugs  (sheykhs) ;  in  the  next  are 
their  wives  and  children,  as  well  as 
the  oracle  of  the  god ;  and  the  last  is 
the  abode  of  the  guards  and  soldiery. 

The  S^wahwas  first  brought  under 
the  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  at- 
tached to  Egypt,  in  1820.  It  was  then 
invaded  and  taken  by  Hassan  Bey 
Shamashirgee,  who  during  his  lifetime 
received  the  revenues,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Little  Oasis  and  Farifreh, 
which  he  also  annexed  to  Egvpt. 
Ed  Dakhleh  then  belonged  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha;  but  the  Great  Oasis  always 
paid  its  taxes  to  the  government  trea- 
sury. 

Bestless  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  the  people 
of  S^wah  have  since  that  time  more 
than  once  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Turks,  and  declared  open  rebellion. 
But  their  attempts  to  recover  their 
fireedom  in  1829  and  1835  were  soon 
frustrated  by  the  presence  of  some 
Turkish  troops,  a  body  of  Arabs,  and 
a  few  guns ;  and  a  later  rebellion  has 

I>roved  their  inability  to  rescue  their 
ands  from  the  grasp  of  Egypt. 

The  principal  commerce  and  source 
of  revenue,  as  already  stated,  is  derived 
from  dates.  The  people  have  few 
manufactures  beyond  those  things  re- 


quired for  their  own  use;  but  their 
skill  in  making  wickeivbai^ets  ongfal 
not  to  pass  unnoticed,  in  which  they  far 
excel  uie  people  of  the  other  Oases. 

Intending  traveUere  to  the  Seewih  | 
had  better  provide  themselves  before-  j 
hand  with  letters  and  good  guides.       I 


ROUTE  13. 

CAIBO  TO  STRIA,  BT  THB  ^  SHOBT 
DESERT." 

Mfle». 
Cairo  by  Heliopolis,  or  Mate- 

reeah,  to  the  Birket  el  Hag . .  lOi 
To  separation  from  the  Maaaee 

road  to  Suez 10 

To  ascent  of  hills  of  Um  Gum- 

mal  10 

To  the  W^y  Canal         ..      ..  30 

Salaheeyah        20 

Eantar^  20 

Eateeyah  30 

ElAreesh  65 

To  Gaza  (Ghuzzeh) 52J 

24S 

This  route  was  at  one  time  a  gooi 
deal  followed  as  the  easiest  and  sbort- 
est  road  from  Cairo  to  Syria,  and  wis 
called  the  ** Short  Desert"  route, t-; 
distinguish  it  from  the  **  Long  Desert* 
route  by  Sinai  and  Petra.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  such  ftcilities  fi? 
getting  from  Alexandria  and  ?c^ 
Said  to  Ja&,  it  is  hardly  worth  whil 
to  undertake  a  Ion?  and  tedions  joiu^ 
ney  on  camels  or  donkeys  through  » 
country  which  oontains  hardly  any- 
thing of  interest.  Even  those  vtK" 
might  be  dinx)sed  to  undertake  it  i' 
the  sake  of  a  little  experience  of  de»:t 
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trayeUing  would  probably  avail  them- 
aehee  of  the  ndlway  as  far  as  Lunailia, 
and  the  Suez  Canal  thence  to  Kan- 
tarah  (see  Bte.  7),  sending  on  their 
c&mels,  tents,  Ac.,  to  meet  them  there, 
and  emplojring  the  time  that  these 
would  occnpy  to  reach  Eantarah  in 
paying  a  visit  to  Suez  and  the  Oanal : 
or  the  start  might  be  made  from 
Ismailia. 

The  road  passes  a  short  way  to  the 
S.  of  HelioDolis  and  of  the  Birket  el 
Hag,  over  tne  plain  where  Toman  Bey 
vas  defeated  hy  Sultan  Selim.  After 
leaving  the  Maazee  road  yon  turn 
round  the  eastern  comer  of  the  large 
sand-hills  of  Undth^m.  Um-Gnmmal 
ii  high  land,  and  from  the  snmmit  the 
pyramids  are  seen  to  the  W.,  and  Gebel 
^tiOfAtk,  near  Snez,  to  the  R  The 
prefix  *<0f»"  ia  remarkable  for  its 
•Dtiqnity.  It  is  found  before  the 
naineB  of  several  mountain  ranges  in 
this  desert,  and  an  ancient  .^^can 
word  implying  greatness  or  ezoellenoe, 
9i  in  Ama  Zula  amon^  the  Kaffirs, 
and  in  Berber  names  m  N.  Africa. 
It  \b  not  related  to  the  Arabic  Urn  or 
Om,  •*  mother."  About  5  m.  farther 
you  cross  the  W^y  Jaflfra,  which  runs 
down  to  Belbays,  about  9  m.  to  the  1. 
For  a  description  of  the  country  of 
UuB  district  and  of  the  W^y  Canal 
nee  Bte.  7. 

Saldheeyah  was  probably  either 
Pacasarta  or  SUe  of  the  Itinerary  of 
^toninuB.  One  of  the  roads  is  more 
iirect  than  this,  and  leaves  Salaheeyah 
X)D8iderably  to  the  1.  Several  mounds 
>f  ancient  towns  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
anoe;  and  Tel  Defenneh,  which  is 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  Sahi- 
feeyah  and  Pelusium,  marks  the  site  of 
Japhne,  the  Tehaphnehes  or  Tahpan- 
ies  of  the  Bible,  which  was  a  fortified 
•ntpoflt  of  Pelusium,  and  distant  from 
1 16  Roman  miles.  At  Tahpcuihes  tiie 
Egyptian  king  is  said  by  Jeremiab  to 
laye  had  a  pidace  (Jerem.  xliiL  9). 

Pdutitm  lies  considerably  to  the  1. 
f  the  road.  The  remains  there  oonsist 
f  mounds  and  a  few  broken  columns, 
t  is  difficult  of  access,  and  is  only 
pproachable  during  the  high  Nile,  or 


when  the  summer's  sun  has  dried  the 
mud  that  is  left  there  by  the  inun- 
dation. It  stands  near  the  sea-shore. 
It  is  now  called  Teeneh  (Tineh), 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  muddy 
nature  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity,  for 
which  some  suppose  it  was  indebted 
to  its  ancient  appellation,  Pelusium, 
irnXos  being  the  Greek  for  "mud." 
Its  ancient  name  probably  resembled 
the  Peremoun  or  Pheromi  of  the  Copts, 
and  the  latter  is  the  origin  of  the 
Farama  of  the  Arabs,  by  which  it  is 
still  known;  though  Savary  states 
that  "  Farama  was  founded  to  the  E. 
of  Pelusium,  which  was  a  ruin  in  the 
13th  oenty." 

Pelusium  in  former  times  was  a 
place  of  great  consequence.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  being  the  bulwark 
of  the  Effpptian  frontier  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  was  considered  the  '*  Key  '* 
or,  as  Ezekiel  caUs  it,  the  **  Strength 
of  Egypt."  It  was  called  in  Scripture 
"Sin^  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16).  Near 
this  the  unfortunate  Pompey  met  his 
death,  basely  murdered  by  order  of 
Ptolemy  and  his  minister  Photinus, 
whose  protection  he  had  claimed  b.c.  48. 

The  youn^  king  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom 
he  had  just  before  expelled  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  two  armies  were  en- 
campMBd  opposite  each  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pelusium,  when  the  galley 
of  Pompey  arrived;  and  Achillas, 
who  afterwards  figured  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  Alexandrian  war  against 
CsBsar,  aided  by  L.  Septimins  and 
Sabinus,  Romans  in  the  Egyptian  ser- 
vice, '*  under  pretence  of  taking  him 
ashore,  invited  him  into  a  boat,  and 
treacherously  slew  him."  A  mound 
of  sand  on  the  coast,  about  4  hrs.  to 
the  west  of  Pelusium,  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Roman  hill,  is  said  to  re- 
cord the  spot  of  Pompey's  death.  His 
body  was  indeed  burnt  on  the  sea- 
shore by  his  freedman  Philip,  and 
Cflosar  is  said  to  have  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  which  was  after- 
wards repaired  by  Adrian,  and  vinited 
by  Severus.  But  '*  the  ashes  of  Pom- 
pey were  taken  to  his  widow,  Cornelia, 
who  buried  them  at  his  villa  near 
Alba,"  though  Lucan  would  seem  to 
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Bay  that  tbay  were  still  ia  Egypt  in 
hifl  time.  Be  thi«  as  it  mayi  the  tomb 
might  still  lemala;  but  Pliny  pUoes 
it  to  the  e€id  of  Pelnsinm,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mons  Gasius.  The  ^'Boman 
hill"  oaanot  therefore  be  the  *«ta- 
mnlns"  of  Pompey;  and  the  tomb 
which  Aboolfeda,  on  the  authority  of 
Ebn  Haukel,  gives  to  Galen,  may  per- 
haps be  transferred  to  Pompey.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  physioian  of  Aurelins 
was  not  buried  in  Egypt,  but  in 
his  native  place  Pergamus;  and  the 
distance  firom  Pelasinm,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  seems  too  great  for  the  position 
of  Pompey*s  tomb. 

On  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  Pelusinm 
Pliny  mentions  **Chabr]»  Gastra, 
Casins  Mons,  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter 
Oasius,  the  tumulus  of  Pompey,  and 
Ostraoina,"  which  were  on  the  Lake 
Birbonis.  Ostracina  is  now  Ostraki, 
and  is  about  28  m.  W«of  El  Areesh. 

Magdolum  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  half-way  between  Tacasarta  and 
Penta  Sohoanon,  wbioh  last  may  have 
been  at  the  modem  Eateeyah. 

Ebn  Said  says  that  the  sea  of  Eol- 
zim  (Arabian  Gulf)  is  so  dose  to  the 
If  editerranean  in  this  part,  that  Amer 
ebn  el  As  bad  intended  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  Isthmus,  at  the 
spot  called  the  Crocodile's  Tail,  but 
was  prevented  by  Omar,  who  feared 
lest  the  Greek  pirates  should  plunder 
the  pilgrims  of  Mecca. 

El  ArwBh  (Arish)  has  succeeded  to 
the  ancient  Rhinocolura,  which  was  a 
place  of  exile  in  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  was  so  called  from  the 
malefaotors  having  their  "noses  cut 
ofi^"  instead  of  being  punished  by 
death.  "At  one  season  of  the  year 
numerous  quails  visited  the  district, 
which  they  caught  ia  long  nets  made 
with  split  reeds ; "  and  these  birds  are 
often  met  with  throughout  this  part 
of  the  desert,  as  in  the  days  of  Aoti- 
sanes.  W^y  el  Areesh  is  supposed 
to  be  the  torrent  or  "  river  of  Egypt," 
which  was  the  ancient  boundi^  on 
the  side  of  Syria.  There  is  water  in 
it  after  rain.  The  road  continues 
very  near  the  sea^eoast,  the  whole 
way  firom  El  Areesh  to  Gaza.    Bather 


more  than  half-way  from  £1  Areedi  is 
Be/ah,  the  ancient  Bhaphia,  off  the 
road  to  the  westward.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Josephus  as  the  first  station  a 
Bjm  at  which  Titus  rested  when  on  i 
his  way  to  besiege  Jerusalem.  Kkta 
Yo6ne$  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Jenysus ;  but  the  idea  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  an  accidental  resem- 
blance of  name,  since  Jenysus,  being 
only  three  days' journey  nom  Mod^ 
Casius,  would  seem  to  have  been  neam 
Egypt.  Some  interpret  the  name  u 
meaning  **the  resting-plaoe  of  JantB," 
and  as  fixing  the  place  wheie  the 
prophet  was  thrown  up  by  the  whak 
But  the  usual  Arabic  tradition  plscs 
that  occurrence  between  8idan  aod 
Beyroot)  and  the  pntpkel  would  be 
styled  Nebhe6  Yodnes. 

GaJsOj  now  called  Ghuzzeth,  is  a 
town  of  some  10,000  inhabitante, 
situated  on  a  low  flat  hill  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  waa  fonnerly, 
as  its  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  imi^j, 
a  ''strongly  fortified  place,"  but  it  U 
now  quite  open.  It  is  a  very  old  dtr, 
and  played  a  great  part  in  Biblical 
history.  Its  position,  as  the  last  town 
in  the  8.W.  of  Palestine  and  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  made  it  an  important 
military  position;  but  since  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  and  Syria  by  the 
Moslems  it  haa  had  no  history.  For 
a  full  description  of  Gaza,  see  JSoad- 
hook  of  Syria.  There  is  a  telegraph 
station  at  Gaza,  and  some  Enghah 
clerks. 
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EOUTE  14, 

'  G4IR0  TO  MOUHT  flDTAI. 

a.  Preliminary  Hintt.  h.  Oairo  to 
Sues.  e.  Inhabitants  of  tike  Penin- 
Hola  of  Sinai  d.  Geography  and 
natoral  featnrai.  e.  Natural  Bia- 
tory  and  dimate.  /.  Bnina.  g, 
Boate  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
to  Mt.  SiDai.  h,  Bonte  horn.  Ain 
Moosa  to  Jebel  Moosa  (Mt  Sinai) 
and  the  Convent  of  Si  Gatbaxine ; 
(a)  vid  W^y  Mukatteb  and  Fehrin ; 
O),  viA  8ai4bitel  EhlUiim.  i.  De- 
scription of  Gonveni  h.  Ascent  of 
Jebel  Moosa  and  Bfa  Snfis^eh. 
2.  Aaoent  of  Jebel  Katareena.  m. 
Other  excursions,  n.  Continuation 
of  the  journey  by  the  Long  Desert, 
via  Aki^Mkh  and  Petra,  or  md  Nahkl, 
to  Palestine. 

a.  Pnliminary  HinitB, — From  Cairo 
io  Mount  Sinai  is  one  of  the  stages  in 
what  is  called  the  <<Long  Desert" 
loate  from  Egypt  to  Syria ;  but  as  many 
travellers  pay  a  visit  to  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
then  return  to  Egypt  without  going 
farther,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  more 
ooQvenient  to  desoribe  It  separately. 
The  best  months  for  deeert  travelling 
are  February,  March,  and  April. 
EarUer  than  February  the  nights  are 
veiy  ooldf  and  snow  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Sinai  hills.  Later  than  April 
the  days  are  very  hot. 

The  preparations  for  this  Journey 
are  usually  made  at  Cairo,  as  most  of 
the  sheyuis  of  the  Tow^rah  Arabs, 
who  act  as  guides,  and  from  whom 
camels  are  hired,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  early  spring  at  the  Egyptian 
capital  waiting  for  a  job,  ^d  the 
dragomen  like  to  employ  men  they 
know,  and  have  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract settled,  including  the  camels, 
at  Cairo.  But  unless  the  traveller  is 
anzioas  to  spend  a  few  days  in  oross- 
ing  the  desert  from  Cauo  to  Suez,  in- 
st^jof  going  to  the  latter  place  by  rail- 


way in  one  day,  and  if  he  does  not  mind 
Iving  himself  a  little  extra  trouble, 
le  will  save  a  good  deal  of  expense  by 
telegraphing  or  writing  to  the  manager 
of  the  Sues  Hotel  a  few  davs  before 
he  intends  leaving  Cairo,  and  request- 
ing him  to  have  some  camels  and 
guides  ready  by  a  certain  date.  If 
there  should  be  none  at  Sues,  three  or 
four  days  will  suiBce  to  bring  in  any 
number  from  the  desert  The  contmet 
with  the  dragoman  can  then  be  made  at 
Cairo  to  include  everything  but  camels, 
which  the  traveller  will  n^^  his  own 
bargain  for  at  Suez,  and  tents,  stores, 
Ac,  can  be  sent  to  Suez  by  rail.  Per- 
haps the  best  plan  of  all  is  to  engage 
the  sheykh  at  Cairo,  with  the  und^- 
standing  that  his  camels  will  only  be 
paid  for  from  Suez-:  only  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  go  to  Tor  on  the  Bed 
Sea  by  water  from  Suez,  as  when  once 
there,  the  Arabs  will  ask  what  they 
like.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  sum  fur  the  hire  of  camels,  but  It 
may  be  assumed  roughly  that  while 
from  6  to  8  shillings  a  day  will  be 
asked  at  Cairo,  they  may  be  obtained 
for  from  8  to  4  shillings  at  Suez.  If  the 
traveller  puts  himself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  a  dmgonum,  and  engages  to 
pay  him  so  much  a  day  for  ev^rttiing, 
of  course  he  need  not  trouble  himsdf 
about  the  camel-hire. 

The  charges  of  dragomen  vary  so 
from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  dilflcult  to 
estimate  the  expense  of  this  joamey, 
but  a  party  of  4  persons  ougbt  not  to 
pay  more  than  80  shillings  a  day  each 
for  etgertfOwng  except  wine;  this  pro- 
portion being  lessened  or  increased 
according  to  the  size  of  the  party. 
Formerly  people  were  content  to 
travel  without  beds  and  a  hundred 
other  little  luxuriee  which  are  iiow 
considered  indispensable;  and  in- 
deed it  would  be  diifloult  now  to  find 
a  good  dragoman  who  would  con- 
sent to  undertake  the  job,  unless  it 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  way  he 
considers  necessary,  and  for  which  he 
charges  accordingly.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  when  the  con- 
tract is  made  with  the  dragoman  to 
supply  everything,  that  the  traveller  is 
never  to  be  troubled  by  the  Arabs 
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'  with  any  sort  of  application  for  money 
or  anytning  else;  the  dragoman  is 
refl|>on8ibl6  for  eyerything:  but  at  the 
ena  of  the  journey,  if  aatiflfaotion  has 
been  glyen,  a  small  baehheeth  may  be 
distributed.  The  contract  with  the 
dragoman  should  be  properly  signed 
at  the  Consulate,  where,  if  it  is  wuSied, 
a  form  of  agreement  can  be  obtained, 
in  which  alterations  can  be  made  to 
suit  any  particular  requirements.  If 
the  trayeller  hires  the  camels  himself^ 
he  will  haye  to  make  a  separate  con- 
tract with  the  sheykh  who  supplies 
them,  either  at  Cairo  or  Suez.  The 
journey  to  Sinai  and  back  from  Suez 
will  take  from  a  fortnight  to  3  weels, 
according  to  the  time  spent  on  the 
road  and  at  the  conyent. 

The  following  hints  for  the  journey 
may  be  useful,  eyen  to  those  who  in- 
trust everything  to  a  dragoman,  as 
they  will  find  it  advisable  eyery  now 
and  then  to  superintend  his  prepara- 
tions. A  party  of  4  should  haye  2  lai^ 
tents,  one  for  feeding  and  sitting  in, 
and  one  for  sleeping  in,  and  one  smaller 
one  for  the  kitchen  and  seryants. 
When  the  party  consists  of  only  2,  or 
eyen  8,  one  tent  for  day  and  night 
might  be  sufficient.  Beds  Hron  that 
fold  up),  tables,  chairs,  and  all  the 
*  inside  appurtenances  of  a  tent  should 
be  examined,  and  seen  to  be  strong  and 
sound.  The  tents  should  be  provided 
with  extra  ropes,  as  well  as  a  double 
supply  of  pegs  and  mallets.  All  water 
for  drinldng  should  be  carried  in 
barrels  kept  strictly  locked,  and  the 
Arabs  never  allowed  to  draw  from 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  each  person 
should  have  a  sn^  water-skin,  called 
a  zenuemeeyahj  to  hang  at  his  saddle; 
these,  if  new,  should  be  filled  and 
emptied  several  times,  to  get  rid  of  the 
disagreeable  taste  they  give  to  the 
water.  Water  for  waishing  may  be 
carried  in  a  goat-skin  called  girbeh; 
but  the  following  description  will 
show  the  trayeller  who  does  not  care 
about  ^ughing  it  too  much,  that  he 
had  better  not  be  dependent  on  the 
girbeh,  and  the  water  that  is  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Peninsula.  "To 
the  trayeller  in  these  thirsty  limestone 
deserts,  his  dependence  upon  brackiflli 


and  unpalatable  W(tf»r  for  his  only 
supply  is  one  of  his  greatest  hardshipe. 
To  be  constantly  imbibing  a  £urlj 
powerful  solution  of  l^Mom  salts  is  an 
amusement  one  soon  grows  tired  ot 
We  used  to  try  all  sorts  of  plana  to  dis- 
guise  the  flavour,— lime-jmoe,  brandy, 
strong  tea,  or  Arab  oofifee  as  thick  ai 
cream ;  but  neither  theee,  nor  boiling, 
nor  filtering,  nor  anything  we  could  do, 
were  really  of  much  avail.  Then  again, 
the  system  of  carrying  it  in  girhdtB^  or 
prepared  goat-skins,  though  eitemally 
convenient  in  some  respects,  does  not 
improye  its  fiavour  or  the  relish  with 
wmoh  you  drink  it.  The  appearance 
of  a  filled  girbek  is  very  ma^  that  of 
a  small  black  pig  which  has  met  with 
a  watery  graye;  so  that,  what  with 
the  natunuly  villanous  taste  of  the 
water,  its  strong  purgative  properties, 
the  little  extra  goatish  flayoor  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  girbek,  and  the 
notion  of  the  drowned  pig,  yon  have 
to  become  pretty  well  hardened  before 
you  can  be  said  to  e^joy  it** — CapL 
H,  8.  Palmer. 

With  regard  to  provisions,  travelkra 
will  provide  themselves  aooording  to 
their  wants  and  tastes;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  absolutely  nothing 
can  be  bought  after  leaving  Suez,  ex- 
cept sheep,  which  may  sometimes  be 
had  from  the  Bedaween  near  Sinai 
In  ad4ition,  therefore,  to  any  pre- 
served meats  and  other  things^  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  stock  of  live 
fowls,  turkeys,  and  pigeons  for  the 
whole  journey.  Fresh  bread  may  be 
baked  at  Sinai.  Good  tea  wiU  be 
found  a  very  grateful  and  refinshing 
drink  after  a  hot  day's  ride.  One  of 
the  best  pick-me-ups  after  a  hot  and 
wearying  day's  ride  is  a  tumbler  of 
tea  a  2a  Butte,  with  a  slice  of  lemon, 
some  sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of  brandy. 
Milk  can  only  be  procured  regularfy 
if  there  happens  to  be  among  the 
camels  one  with  a  newly  dropped 
young  one :  it  is  better,  therefoire,  to 
take  some  preserved  milk. — ^Aylesbury, 
Lion  Brand,  is  the  beet  A  supply  of 
oranges  is  a  pleasant  luxury,  and  will 
be  much  appreciated  at  the  mid-dav 
meal.  Water  diould  never  be  drank 
alone,  but  always  mixed  with  a  little 
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))iandy :  indeed,  on  the  score  both  of 
health  and  conyenience  of  carriage, 
wei^  bnndy-and-water  is  the  best 
beverage  on  a  desert  jonmey ;  bnt  it 
is  one,  no  doubt,  whidi  many  people 
do  not  like,  and  they  will  prefer  to  take 
claret, — though,  as  3  bottles  of  claret 
will  hardly  go  as  far  as  one  of  brandy, 
an  extra  camel  will  be  required  for  its 
tiansport  An  extra  supply  of  ooffee 
and  Sooree  tobacco,  to  giye  to  the 
.Vrabs  occasionally,  will  be  found 
iBefnL 

There  ought  to  be  but  little  need 
of  medicine  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
desert ;  but  if  the  traveller  is  provided, 
as  he  probably  is,  with  a  small  medi- 
cine chest,  he  had  better  take  it  with 
hiuL  A  little  rose-water  is  often 
pleasant  to  the  eyes  after  a  hot  day's 
inarch  in  the  son ;  and  eau-de-luce  or, 
Btill  better,  ammonia,  is  a  good  thing 
for  bites  and  stings. 

A  flannel  shirt  and  a  suit  of  tweed  of 
moderate  texture,  not  too  thin,  forms 
the  beet  clothing.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  wear  very  thin  oloth&g,  as  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  felt  through 
it  in  the  daytime,  and  the  evenings 
are  often  quite  cold.  A  rug  and  great 
ooet  should  be  taken:  an  extra  covering 
is  often  required  at  night,  and  they 
are  useful  in  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
the  seat  on  the  camel.  The  head 
must  be  well  protected  Arom  the  sun : 
a  pith  helmet,  or  a  white  or  grey  felt 
hat  well  wrapped  round  with  a  pug- 
gery  are  perhaps  the  best  coverinffs  ; 
but  especial  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  nape  of  the  neck  is  well  protected. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  cut  the  hair  pretty 
thort,  and  always  wear  underneath 
the  helmet  or  hat  one  of  the  white 
cntton  caps  (tagheeyeK)  worn  by  the 
natives  under  the  tarboosh.  A  tar- 
l/oosh  itself  will  be  found  useful  for 
wear  in  the  tent  at  night.  Those  who 
intend  to  do  much  walking  and  climb- 
ing among  the  Sinaitic  hills  must 
have  at  least  one,  if  not  two,  pair  of 
very  stout  strong  boots,  as  the  granite 
rorks  destroy  leather  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  A  loose  white 
bumooee,  or  ahbayehf  to  wear  while 
camel-riding,  is  a  great  protection  from 
both  heat  and  dust    Though  it  will 


seldom  be  wanted  in  the  desert,  it  is 
well  to  take  a  macintosh  sheet,  or 
American  oilcloth,  for  damp  ground. 
The  ordinary  Arab  saddle-bags  wiU 
be  found  very  useful  for  carrying 
things  in  daily  use.  The  best  port- 
manteau is  a  tin  travelling  bath  of 
moderate  size,  with  an  inside  that 
takes  out,  and  a  wicker  covering :  and 
this  arrangement  allows  the  luxury  of  a 
bath,  when  water  is  to  be  had,  without 
carrying  extra  luggage.  All  india- 
rubber  baths  have  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  be  repaired  any- 
where if  they  get  out  of  order. 

Much  of  the  comfort  in  a  desert 
journey  depends  on  having  a  good 
camel  and  a  comfortable  seat.  The 
camel  should  be  chosen  and  tried 
beforehand ;  and  the  quieter  he  is,  and 
the  easier  his  paces,  the  better.  A 
trotting  dromedary  {heggeen)  nobody 
requires  who  is  going  to  keep  pace 
with  tents  and  baggage,  but  an  animal 
lass  rough  in  its  waUE  than  the  ordi- 
nary baggage-camel  is  a  desideratiuu. 
Much  careful  preparation  should  be 
given  to  the  seat  Some  will  prefer  a 
regular  dromedary-saddle,  with  the 
addition  of  stirrups  to  rest  the  legs. 
The  more  ordinary  method  is,  first  to 
sling  the  saddle-bags  across  the  Com- 
mon camel  pack-saddle,  and  then  to 
pile  on  the  top  as  many  wraps  and 
rug^  as  you  may  have,  so  as  to  form 
as  soft  and  wide  a  seat  as  possible, 
taking  care  to  strap  them  firmly  down 
in  Older  to  prevent  their  slipping. 
You  may  then  sit  in  any  position  you 
please, — sideways,  or  astride,  or  lady- 
fashion.  Stirrups  may  be  hung  on 
either  from  the  peak  in  the  front  of 
the  saddle,  or  from  the  side,  to  give 
a  rest  to  the  foot  The  following  plan 
is  recommended  by  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  camel  riding: — 
"  Place  a  light  box  or  package  on 
either  side  of  the  pack-saddle,  suffi- 
ciently closely  corded  to  form  one 
wide  horizontal  surface.  On  this  lay  a 
carpet,  mattress,  blanket,  and  wraps, 
thus  forming  a  delicious  couch  or  seat, 
and  giving  the  option  of  lying  down, 
or  sitting  either  side-saddle  or  cross- 
legged.  Sheets,  piUow,  rug,  &a,  may 
be  rolled  up  and  strapped  to  the  hevk 
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of  the  saddle,  and  form  an  excellent 
support  to  the  back  or  elbow."  The 
object  of  the  light  box  or  package  is 
to  a  certain  ext^t  answered  by  a  pair 
of  well  stuffed  saddle-bags.  A  proper 
supply  of  rope  nets  {iiMekeh)  for 
packing  the  baggage  on  the  camels  is 
essentia ;  otherwise  the  loads  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  pieces  and  falling  : 
moreover  the  nets  act  as  a  protection 
against  proiecting  pieces  of  rock  in  a 
narrow  defile. 

Two  more  observations  personal  to 
the  traveller  in  the  desert  may  be 
added.  If  strong  and  able,  he  should 
walk  as  much  as  possible.  The  Arabian 
desert  has  not,  like  the  African,  a 
surface  of  deep  sand;  but  offers  to 
the  pedestrian,  as  a  rule,  a  crisp, 
gravelly  foothold,  very  pleasant  to 
walk  on.  The  pace  of  the  camels 
— 2}  miles  an  hour— can  always  be 
exceidded  by  the  walker,  and  this 
i^ords  him  the  opportunity,  when 
ihere  is  no  fear  of  losing  the  way,  and 
the  road  is  everywhere  secure,  as  it  is 
between  Suez  and  Sinai,  of  examining 
the  country  a  little  more  in  detau 
than  is  possible  from  a  camel's  back. 
Another  great  relief  to  the  unoon- 
troUable  feeling  of  ennui  and  sense  of 
moiA>tony,  which  comes  over  moat  peo- 
ple during  a  long  day's  ride  on  a  camel's 
Daok  under  a  broiling  sun,  is  reading. 
The  scenery  mav  be  impressive  and 
full  of  interest  of  all  kinds,  and  your 
companions  may  be  kindred  in  spirit 
and  pleasant  to  talk  to,  but  never- 
tiieless  a  book  is  an  agreeable  change. 
Not  a  stiff  book  either,  treating  of  the 
place  and  its  history,  but  a  novel  or 
some  such  light  leading.  Stanley, 
Robinson,  Miss  Martineau,  Lora 
Lindsay,  and  as  many  other  "local" 
books  as  can  be  found  room  for, 
should  of  course  be  taken  and  read 
daily,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  no  book  so  real 
in  its  descriptions,  and  so  local  in  its 
colouring,  as  the  Bible;  but  a  stock 
of  light  literature  in  the  Tauchnits 
edition,  which  can  be  thrown  away  as 
read,  will  be  found  by  many  persons 
most  usefnl  in  helping  to  pass  away 
an  hour,  when  mind  and  body  are  too 
wearied  for  any  exertion. 


&.  Cairo  to  Su^t.-^-By  rail.  F^ 
Rte.7. 

Should  the  traveller  wish  to  speed 
4  uninteresting  days  in  crossing  thi 
desert  between  Oairo  and  Suez,  there 
are  several  roads  for  him  to  follow. 

1.  The  Derh  el  Maatee,  from  Oam 
passes  by  Heliopolis  and  the  Biriot 
el  Hag;  10  m.  beyond  which  hA 
the  road  to  Syria  branches  off  ti> 
the  I.,  after  passing  the  high  sand- 
hills of  Undtkm. 

2.  Derb  el  Hag,  '<Road  of  the  Pil- 
grims," is  the  same  as  the  last,  until 
after  it  passes  the  Birket  el  Hafc, 
when  it  turns  to  the  rt  by  a  stoDc 
ruin  called  es  Sibeel  ("  the  Foao- 
tain"),  and  the  other  continues  bdov 
the  Undthiim  hills  to  the  L 

3.  Derh  d  Hamra  (the  old  Isdiia 
Mail  route)  passes  to  the  8.  of  the  n>i 
mountain,  and  joins  the  Deib  el  flag 
about  27  m.  from  Oairo. 

4.  Verb  et  Iknodrah  (like  the Slaft. 
from  Oairo)  joins  the  Hamni  ibost 
6  m.  fh>m  the  W£dy  Qendelee. 

5.  Derb  et  TaraJbeen,  from  £1  Busai* 
teen,  a  village  3  m.  above  Old  Cain'. 
ascends  the  Mo^tt^  nuige  by  tbe 
Bahr-bela-ma,  and  joins  the  TowinL 
road  25  m.  from  Oaaro,  and  the  niDe 
distance  from  £1  Bussateen.  It  &11» 
into  the  Derb  el  Hag  at  £1  Muggreh. 
58}  m.  from  Oairo. 

No.  3  would  be  the  one  most  pro- 
bably chosen.  The  following  are  Uu 
distances: — 

MiW 

Oairo  to  l^alaiat  Baiin      ..     ..  » 

Wddy  Halazdnee        8 

Derb  el  Hag  joins, this  road  from 

theN 10 

Oross  W^y  Gendelee,  and  then 

WddyJaflfra 10 

Om  esh  Sharame^t 3 

Eobbet  et  Takrdorae 4 

Plain  of  El  Muggreh        ..      ..  1-J 

ElMtiktala lu 

Fortof  Agerdod 6 

Beer  Sues  (wells)       $ 

To  Suez       4 

82 

Between  Kalaiat  "BaiiSk  and  Wadi 

Hala2dnee  is  much   petrified   vnoi 

The  Wddy  Halazonee,  or  the  •<TsIl<9 
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of  Snails,"  U  00  called  from  their 
abonnding  there,  as  indeed  through- 
out this  pari  of  the  desert.  Bat  they 
are  not  found  to  the  8.  of  lai  29""  20'. 

The  small  Acada-tree,  called  Bar 
el  Hamra,  '*  the  red  ahode,"  or  Om  esh 
8h&ram^  •<  the  Mother  of  Bags,"  is 
the  gpot  where  the  pilgrims  test  on 
their  way  to  Aecfdoa ;  and  near  this 
was  the  prindpia  station  (No.  4)  of  the 
passengers  by  the  overland  route.  It 
is,  howcTer,  no  longer  called  '*  Dar  el 
Hdmra,"  but  "  Dar  el  Bayda,"  ''the 
WkUe  Abode,"  Abbas  Pasha  having 
boilt  a  palace  there,  and  preferring  an 
epithet  of  better  omen. 

^ohhei  et  Takrooree  is  a  tomb  built 
by  the  friends  of  an  African  stranger 
who  died  there,  and  a  little  beyond  it 
is  Beer  el  Batter,  a  *'  well "  only  in 
name. 

Ko  fresh  water  is  met  with  on  the 
Suez  road,  except  after  abundant  rains 
in  the  W^y  Qendelee,  i  a  mile  to  the 
1.  of  the  road,  and  also  in  the  Wddy 
Joffra,  into  which  the  Gendelee  runs 
not  far  from  where  the  road  crosses 
it,  Near  Beer  el  Batter,  the  limestone 
rocks  reappear,  and  the  petrified  wood 
ceases  with  ihe  sandstone. 

The  plain  of  £1  Huggreh  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  road.  To  the  east- 
ward of  it  all  the  valleys  flow  towards 
the  sea,  and  to  the  westward  towards 
the  Kile;  and  here  tSe  Derb  et  Tara- 
been  joins  the  "  road  of  the  pilgrims." 
About  8  m.  farther,  and  about  2  m. 
short  of  El  HtOctala,  is  the  course  of 
an  ancient  road,  the  stones  cleared  off 
and  ranged  on  either  side,  indications 
of  which  are  seen  long  before  to  the 
westward  in  the  heaps  of  stones  placed 
at  intervals  as  road-marks. 

The  ancients  probably  followed  the 
same  Une  as  the  pilCTims  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  the  Berb  el  Hag;  though 
another  road  seems  to  have  led  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  Helio|M)li8, 
and  either  to  have  fallen  into  it  to 
the  W.  of  the  Widy  Halazdnee,  or 
to  have  gone  in  a  different  line 
throQfh  i&  desert  to  the  S. 

A  little  beyond  this  the  Maazee 
road  joins  the  Berb  el  Has,  and  they 
mntinue  toeether  to  El  Miiktala  and 
Agerdod,  where,  as  already  shown. 
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the  road  of  the  pilgrims  nms  off  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  others  go  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  Suez. 

The  main  road  passes  by  the  defile 
of  El  Milktala ;  most  of  the  roads  hav- 
ing been  once  more  united  into  one,  a 
short  distance  before  reaching  it  The 
course  thus  far  from  Oairo  is  nearly  £.; 
it  then  takes  a  southerly  direction  to 
Suez ;  but  the  Derb  el  Hag  again  strikes 
off  to  the  eastward  from  the  fort  of  Age- 
rdod,  and  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Agerdod  is  a  Turkish  fort;  and  at 
Beer  Suez  is  a  well  of  brackish  water. 

For  Suez  to  Ain  Jtfbosa,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  places,  see  Rte.  7. 

At  the  <' Wells  of  Moses"  the 
journey  into  the  Peninsula  may  be  said 
to  have  begun,  and  it  may  be  usefril, 
before  proceeding  further,  to  give  a 
short  account  of  its  inhabitants  and 
principal  features.  The  information 
on  these  and  all  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is 
taken  chiefly  from  the  *  Account  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai.' 

p.  Ifihabitants  of^  the  Penintuia  of 
Sinai, — ^The  collective  name  for  the 
Bedaween  inhabiting  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  is  the  Towdrdh  (slug.  Tooree),  or 
Arabs  of  Tor,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Peninsula.  They  are  subdivided  into 
several  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  are 

1.  The  Sowalha,  the  most  important, 
with  two  powerful  and  independent 
subdivisions — 

a.  The  Walad  Saeed. 
&.  TheEorasheh. 

2.  The  Alei^t. 

3.  The  Emzeineh. 

4.  The  Walad  Sh^heen. 

5.  The  Jibaleevah.  These  last  are 
called  Sebdya  ed  Dayr,  or  '*  Serfs  of 
the  Convent,"  and  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  other  tribes  as  not  of 
pure  Arab  descent 

The  Walad  Saeed  and  the  M&Hpii 
are  the  recognised  ghufwdh,  or 
"guards"  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  with  the  Jibaleeyah 
possess  the  right  of  conducting  pil- 
grims to  or  from  Tor  or  Suez;  but 
camels  may  be  hired  from  any  of  the 
Tow&rah  tribes.    In  addition  to  the 
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Towarah  there  are,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Terabeen, 
the  Tiy^hah,  and  the  Haiwftt. 

The  total  population  of  the  Towirah 
tribes  may  he  estimated  at  about  5000. 
They  are  a  peaceful,  harmless  people, 
but  hardy,  and,  though  poor,  oig- 
nified.  Their  camels  are  their  chief 
support,  and  they  gain  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood by  conducting  the  traffic  between 
Suez,  Sinai,  and  Tor.  In  the  more 
fertile  districts,  such  as  the  Feir^, 
tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
date-bearing  palm  is  an  important 
article  of  food.  Their  few  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  chiefly  useful  for 
the  wool  and  hair  they  supply :  it  is 
seldom  that  any  are  shtughtered. 
Another  article  of  commerce  is  the 
min,  the  traditional  manna,  a  sweet 
gummy  substance  that  exudes  from 
the  tar/ah^  or  tamarisk-tree.  It  con- 
tinues to  drop  about  two  months,  com- 
mencing in  the  autumn.  The  name  is 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  word  given  in 
the  Bible,  and  some  think  it  was 
given  to  the  food  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Israelites  about 
the  unknown  substance,  *^they  wist 
not  what  it  was,"  min  signifying 
**whBt"  in  Hebrew  and  in  Arabic 
The  dress  of  the  Towdrah  consists  of 
a  nominally  white  shirt,  with  long 
open  sleeves,  fiEistened  round  the  waist 
with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  over  this 
an  dtbawih^  or  long  cloak  of  camel's 
hair,  uistead  of  the  typical  head- 
dress of  the  Bedaween— the  kefeeydh, 
a  gaily  striped  handkerchief,  fastened 
with  a  fillet  of  camel's  hair — ^they  wear 
fez  and  turban.  The  women  are  gene- 
rally closely  veiled,  and  wrapped  in  a 
loose  blue  frock,  with  a  blue  mantle 
over  it.  Though  they  seldom  perform 
the  orthodox  and  ostentatious  Moham- 
medan prayer  ceremonial,  they  fre- 
quently during  the  day,  without  any 
outward  sign  of  worship,  recite  some 
petition. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
describe  the  peculiar  manners  and  cus- 
toms common  amonic  these  or  among 
other  desert  tribes ;  6ut  some  of  their 
traditions,  connected  with  the  Israel- 
ites and  Moses,  are  worth  a  short 
mention.   Their  legend  of  the  passage 


of  the  Bed  Sea  agrees  substantiallT 
with  the  story  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
loc(de  is  placed  at  Hammiun  Pbaroon, 
some  way  down  the  Gulf  of  8q% 
where  the  sulphurous  hot-baths  are 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  Pha- 
raoh's struggling  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  waves.  The  memory  of 
Moses  is  preserved  in  the  names  of 
several  playoes,  such%s  *^the  Wells  of 
Moses,"  at  Suez  and  at  Gebel  Mooea; 
''the  Seat  of  Moses,"  at  Hammsm 
Pharoon,  where  he  watched  the  drown- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  at  El  Wateejah. 
in  the  Wady  ed  Dayr,  and  on  Jebel 
Moosa,  where  there  is  the  impresD<m 
of  a  human  head  and  back,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Moses,  when  be 
shrunk  back  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
passed  by.  Other  mementoes  alio 
exist  in  the  rocks  said  to  have  bees 
struck  by  him,  as  at  Wady  Bemh, 
near  the  Convent,  where  liieie  is  a 
divided  rock  called  Hajar  el  LagheA, 
''the  Speaking  Stone,^'  said  to  hsTe 
been  severed  by  Moses;  at  the  Wady 
el  Lejah  is  another  caJled  Smar  d 
Mdgdreent  ''the  Book  of  the  United 
Ones :"  and  in  the  Wady  Feiran  u 
a  rook  called  Hesy  d  KhaUdtemj  said 
by  the  Bedaween  to  be  the  identical 
one  from  which  water  issued  when 
struck  by  Moses.  Other  memories  of 
the  Israelites  linger  in  the  names 
Shoeib  (Jethro),  Imr&n  (Amram), 
Moneijah  (The  Conference).  The 
various  primitive  tombs  and  dwellings, 
and  every  ruin  of  which  the  puzpoee 
is  unknown  to  the  Bedaween,  are 
called  by  them  natodmees,  '*  mosquito 
houses,"  because,  they  say,  that  whe& 
the  Israelites  "rebelled  against  God 
and  against  Moses,"  the  Lord  sent  a 
plague  of  mosquitoes  to  torment  them, 
and  these  edifices  were  erected  as  a 
refuge  from  the  tiny  persecutors. 

d.  (xtography  and  NaiurtU  Featum. 
— ^The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  in  shs{ie 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  base,  a  line 
drawn  from  Suez  to  Akabah,  ia  150  m. 
long,  the  western  side  186  m^  and  the 
eastern  133  m.,  the  point  at  which 
the  two  sides  meet  being  iUs  Moham- 
med. The  area  contained  within 
these  limits  is  about  11,500  squaiv 
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miles.  Within  this  triangle,  haying 
the  same  haae-line,  and  wiu  itB  vertex 
also  towards  the  south,  is  a  cresoent 
formed  by  the  sonthem  portion  of  the 
great  table-land  known  as  the  Badiet- 
et-Tih,  or  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings. It  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Peninsula  by  a  steep  and  lofty 
limestone  ridge,  ibrming  a  curved 
frontier,  of  which  the  highest  point  is 
Jebel  Emreikeh,  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  arms  of  the  Bed 
Bea.  There  are  thus  two  distinct 
tracts  of  country,  the  comparatively 
level  desert  of  the  Tih  on  the  north, 
and  the  raggjed  mountains  of  Tor  on 
the  south.  The  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  more  emphatically  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  by  the  Arabs  it 
is  known  under  the  names  Tor  Sinai, 
Jebel  Tor  Sinai,  and  Jebel  et  Tor. 
The  watershed  of  this  mountainous 
region  runs  north  and  south,  the  val- 
leys trending  westward  into  the  Oulf 
of  Suez,  and  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of 
Aloibah.  The  central  point  in  the 
(jstem  is  Jebel  Katareena,  8,550  ft, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  Peninsula. 
There  are  three  chief  geological  sub- 
difisions.  1.  The  san&tone  district. 
This  occupies  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  Peninnda.  The  main 
part  of  it  is  in  the  north,  and  runs 
conterminous  with  the  line  of  the  Tih 
escarpment  In  it  are  the  only  plains 
of  deiep  heavT  sand  met  with  m  the 
Peninsula.  One  of  these,  the  Bebbet 
er  Bamleh,  covers  a  space  of  about  180 
Bvoare  miles,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  sandstone  area.  There  are 
nnsller  tracts  to  the  east.  The  chief 
featores  of  this  district  are  sandstone 
peaks,  table-topped  ranges  and  pla- 
teaux intersectea  by  valleys,  and  un- 
dulating plains.  It  is  the  richest  in 
objects  of  archfeological  interest  In 
it  are  found  in  great  numbers  the 
famous  *'  Sinaitio  rock-inscriptions," 
the  sandstone  rocks  of  Wady  Mu- 
katteb  being  covered  with  these 
gram.  At  Maghteih  and  at  SariLbii- 
el-Khidim  are  the  old  Egyptian  tur- 
quoise and  copper  mines,  with  hiero- 
glyphic tablets  of  great  aee.  2.  The 
Plutonic  and  MetamorpMc  Rocks. 
These  compose  the  laig^  and  most 


striking  district  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
indeed  give  its  distinctive  character  to 
the  whole  region.  They  extend  in  a 
triangular  mass  of  mountains  from  the 
margin  of  the  sandstone  belt  to  the  apex 
of  the  Peninsula  at  lUs  Mohammed, 
and  include  the  well-known  peaks  of 
Jebel  Serbal,  Jebel  Moosa,  and  Jebel 
Katareena.  Hie  rocks  are  composed 
chiefly  of  nanites  and  syenites,  and 
varieties  of  gneiss  and  micarschist 
The  whole  region  is  a  chaos  of  moun- 
tains, a  bewildering  network  of  rooky 
valleys  and  glens,  with  but  a  few  open 
BpBiOos,  The  granite  district  is  the 
grandest  and  the  most  striking,  contain- 
mg,  as  it  does,  the  massive  single  pile  of 
Serbil,  and  the  magnificent  lofty  ridge, 
in  the  heart  of  which  are  Jebel  Mooaa 
and  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  the  towering  peak  of  Jebel  Kata- 
reena. 8.  The  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
Books.  This  district  is  comprised  in 
the  long  narrow  strip  which  skirts  the 
sea-boitfd  fh>m  Suez  to  R^  Moham- 
med. It  is  less  mountainous  than 
either  the  sandstone  or  fn^anitic  region, 
and  the  scenery  is  without  interest 
The  beach  which  lines  the  sea-margin 
on  the  W.,  often  spreads  out  into 
large  plains,  of  which  the  chief  is  £1 
G^ih,  but  on  the  K  the  granite  hills 
descend  almost  to  the  shore-line. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
one  of  utter  barr^ess  and  desolation, 
but  there  are  a  few  green  spots  in  the 
upland  basins,  and  in  some  of  the  nar- 
row passes  and  rocky  ^lens.  The 
chief  oasis  is  at  WiUly  Feirin ;  and  in 
the  spring-time  many  of  the  valleys 
have  streams  running  down  them, 
whose  stores  are  replenished  by  occa- 
sional showers  and  heavy  dews.  These 
valleys,  or  *'  widies,"  form  the  high- 
ways of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  homes 
of  the  Bedaween.  Wddy,  the  par- 
ticipial agent  of  the  verb  wadee  to 
**  send  out,'*  "  go  out,"  and  hence  "  to 
flow,"  may  be  taken  as  implying  a  rent 
or  depresrion,  down  which  water  flows. 
Dean  Stanley  has  described  it  as  *^  a 
hollow,  a  valley,  a  depression— more 
or  less  deep,  or  wide,  or  long— worn 
or  washed  by  the  mountain  torrents  or 
winter  rains  for  a  few  months  or  weeks 
in    the   year."      Perhaps    the   best 
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English  wordB  to  express  it  are  **  val- 
ley"  or  "  wateroonree."  As  a  rule 
these  widies  are  dry,  or  have^  water 
only  on  rare  occasions,  but  it  is  easy 
to  account  for  the  traoes  they  present 
of  the  passage  of  large  volumes  of 
water,  by  the  sudden  storms  which,  at 
rare  intervals,  break  over  some  part 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  rain  discharged  during 
one  of  these  storms  produces  a  flood 
which  tears  along  the  widies  like  a 
raging  torrent  One  of  these  floods,  or 
'*  sells  **  as  they  are  called,  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Holland  in 
1867,  when  the  Widy  Feirto,  a  valley 
800  yards  broad,  was  for  hours  the  bed 
of  a  resistless  torrent  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  deep. 

€,  Natural  Higtory  and  Climate. — 
Notwithstanding  the  desert  soil,  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which 
do  not  show  some  signs  of  vegetation. 
The  valleys  and  the  plains  are  sparsely 
clothed  with  many  varieties  of  almost 
sapless  herbs  and  shrubs,  some  of 
which  manage  to  exist  even  on  the 
rugged  hill-sides.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  some  trees  and  large  shrubs, 
such  as  the  farfah,  or  tamarisk,  alreadv 
referred  to  as  yielding  the  **  manna,'' 
the  retenit  or  broom,  the  "  juniper  tree  " 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  «eyaZ,  or  acaoia, 
the  *«Bhlttah  tree"  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  many  signs  of  the  vege- 
tation having  been  formerly  increased 
by  cultivation,  and  tho  gardens  of  the 
Monastery  of  Si  Catharine,  and  in 
the  valleys  round  Jebel  Moosa  are 
still  kept  up  and  tended  by  the  monks 
with  considerable  care.  These  gar- 
dens, oases,  and  dry  herbage  have, 
however,  but  little  effect  on  the  gene- 
ral scenery  of  the  country,  and  miti- 
gate in  no  appreciable  degree  its  arid 
and  desolate  character.  The  beauty 
of  the  landscape  is  derived  from  the 
effects  of  light  and  air,  and  the  colours 
and  outline  of  the  rocks. 

Animal  life  exists  to  no  very  great 
extent  in  the  Peninsula.  Among  the 
mammals  may  be  mentioned  the  spotted 
hyena  (dhaba*),  whose  tracks  are  often 
seen  in  the  widies ;  the  ibex  {heddn\ 
the  •'wild  goat"  of  the  Bible,  to  be 


found  among  the  higher  moontaingj 
but  very  shy  and  wild;  the  doreu 
gazelle  (ghaidla)  fi^uents  the  plains 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  on 
the  east,  and  is  very  difficult  of  ap 
proach ;  the  Sinaitic  hare  (artuby,  in 
the  upland  plains ;  the  oonev  {teaimr, 
jutah)j  in  the  mountains;  tne  jackal 
(ia'dUb);  the  female  fox  (ahoo  d 
hotein);  the  porcupine  mouse,  and 
others;  the  leopard  (nimr)  is  seeo 
occasionally  in  the  mountains.  The 
only  birds  that  the  sportsman  will  fiod, 
and  those  but  very  seldom,  are  the 
Greek  partridge  (jshinndr),  in  the  higher 
mountains ;  Hay's  partridge  (hajjah\ 
more  numerous  and  more  generally 
distributed  than  the  Greek,  it  seldom 
takes  flight,  but  runs  at  a  great  pace, 
and  is  difficult  to  get  near ;  the  saDd- 
gronse  (gaUdh\  common  in  the  Tih 
desert,  but  not  easy  to  shoot;  and  the 
ouail  (tummdn),  very  rare.  A  fSev 
duck  and  teal,  and  other  waterfowl 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  neieh* 
bourhood  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  ot£er 
birds  are  chiefly  chats,  finches,  and 
warblers. 

The  oUmate  of  the  Peninsula,  espe- 
cially of  the  mountain  parts,  is  very 
healthy.  The  old  henmts,  to  whom 
tradition  assigns  an  almost  fiibulons 
longevity,  believed  that  man  needed 
in  the  desert  **  hardly  to  eat.  drink,  or 
sleep,  for  the  act  of  Ineathing  will  give 
life  enough."  One  of  its  most  remark- 
able features  is  its  intense  dryness, 
observations  with  wet-  and  dry-bulb 
thermometers  showing  a  diffierenoe  of 
20°,  and  even  30^.  In  winter  it  is  very 
cold  in  the  mountains,  and  snow  often 
falls,  though  it  is  never  seen  lower 
than  4000  feet.  The  heat  in  summer 
is  proportionately  intense,  especially 
in  the  limestone  districts;  and  the 
khamseen  winds,  which  occur  gene- 
rally in  the  spring,  render  the  usually 
clear  atmospnere  stifling  and  oppre!»- 
sive.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  day 
and  the  night,  espeoiallf  in  winter, 
the  thermometer  sometmies  fiJling 
below  freezing-point  at  night,  to  go  np 
as  high  as  70°  m  the  shade  during  the 
day.  This  ohange  is  not  so  great  in 
the  plains.    The  prevailing  winds  are 
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fit>m  the  north  and  east.  As  a  rule, 
the  air  is  very  still,  with  only  a  gentle 
oooling  breeze,  but  now  and  then 
heavy  gales  suddenly  spring  np.  The 
rainfiUl  is  very  slight,  unless  there 
ocouis  one  of  those  storms  already 
alluded  to.  Slight  shocks  of  earth- 
quake are  said  to  be  occasionally  felt. 
Heavy  dews  are  common  in  the  winter. 

/.  jRtttM.— The  arduBology  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  is  of  considerable 
interest.  The  ruins  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes.  1.  Frimitlve  re- 
mains, such  as  stone  circles,  tombs, 
store-houses,  the  natodmees  or  mosquito 
houses  before  referred  to,  archaic 
sculpturings,  &c.,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  early  inbabitants  of  the 
country,  perhaps  the  "  Amalekites  "  of 
the  Bible.  2.  Egyptian  remains,  such 
as  those  of  Maghdrah  and  Saribit  el 
Khidim.  3.  Monastic  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  buildings  erected  by  monks 
and  hermits  from  the  4th  to  the  7th 
centuries  a.d.  And  4.  Post-monastic, 
consisting  of  the  few  ruins  which  have 
a  Mohammedan  origin.  Such  aocient 
remains  ss  oocur  on  the  routes  to  Sinai 
will  be  noticed  in  their  place. 

g.  Boute  of  the  iBraeldieB  from  Egypt 
to  Mount  Sinai. — But  one  more  subject 
requires  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  be- 
fore starting  on  the  journey,  and  that 
is,  the  route  foUowed  by  the  Israelites. 
Manj  theories  exist  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  weU  to  give  a  short  outline 
of  the  principal  of  them.  The  starting 
point  in  Egypt  is  called  in  the  Bible  Ra- 
meses  (Ex.  xii.  37  ;  Num.  xxxiii  3, 5). 
Various  identifications  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  town,  the  chief  of  which 
are — (a),  Babylon,  now  Old  Cairo; 
(b),  Heliopolis,  now  Matareeah ;  (o), 
Heroopolis,  the  site  of  which  is  pei^ 
haps  at  a  place  called  Aboo  Khasheb  in 
the  Wady  Toomilftt,  where  a  monu- 
ment of  the  time  of  Rameses  II.^till 
exists ;  and,  lastly  (d),  Tanis,  or  Zoan, 
now  SUn.  Identification  (a)  supposes 
the  route  after  leaving  Rameses  to 
have  been  down  the  Wady-et-Tih, 
through  the  Desert,  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  wss  then  crossed  from  the  foot 
of  R^s  AttiUoih  below  Suez  to  Ain 
Moosa,  a  distance  of  more  than  5  miles. 


A  Bedawee  tradition  supports  this  so 
£ur  as  the  scene  of  the  passage  is  con- 
oemed.  (5)  supposes  the  route  to  have 
led  down  to  near  the  present  head  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  passage  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Suez,  (c)  places  Rameses  much  far- 
ther north-east,  and  supposes  the  route 
to  have  lain  first  to  some  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Bitter 
Lakes,  or  of  Lake  Timsah,  which  there 
formed  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
thence  southward  to  a  point  near  Sha- 
loof  on  the  Suez  Canal,  where  the  Red 
Sea  must  have  been  comparatively 
shallow  and  sufficiently  narrow  to  ad- 
mit of  the  whole  host  crossing  over  in 
one  night  (Ex.  xiv.).  Identification  (d) 
is  the  latest  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on 
indications  furnished  by  papvri  and 
by  inscriptions  on  existing  old  Egyp- 
tmn  monuments.  Its  proposer  is  Uerr 
Brugsch,  the  well  known  Egyptolo- 
gist. The  hieroglyphic  text  on  two 
statues  found  at  S&n,  the  ancient  Tanis, 
furnish  the  information  that  Rameses 
II.  gave  his  name  to  the  town  of  Tanis, 
called  Z&n  in  old  Egyptian  and  Zoan 
in  Hebrew.  Eastward  of  Zftn,  or  Ra- 
meses, was  a  district  called  in  the  geo- 
graphical lists  extant  on  certain  monu- 
ments Thuku  or  Thukut,  the  same 
probably  as  the  Suoooth  o/  the  Bible, 
the  spot  where  the  fugitives  first 
stopped  after  leaving  Rameses.  Its 
chief  town,  we  learn  from  the  same 
souroes,  was  Pitom,  one  of  the  treasure 
cities  built  by  the  Israelites.  A  papy- 
rus in  the  British  Museum  mentions 
Khatom  as  the  second  station  on  the 
road  from  Rameses  to  Migdol,  and 
Khatom  may  be  taken  to  be  Etham. 
mentioned  as  the  Israelites'  second 
resting-place.  Migdol,  between  which 
and  the  sea  was  the  next  encampment, 
was  the  "  tower  "  or  "  fort "  which,  ac- 
cording to  several  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, defended  Egypt  on  the  north,  and 
was  situatedproD«[bly  somewhere  near 
the  modem  Kantara  on  the  Suez  Canal. 
Here  then,  according  to  Herr  Brugsch, 
was  the  scene  of  the  pa88age,not  across 
the  Red  Sea,  as  always  hither- 
to supposed,  but  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  rather  the  marshes  lying 
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between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Serbonian  bog,  and  which  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  both  speak  of  as  being  often 
inundated  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  first  stage  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
after  the  passage  of  the  sea  is  Marah, 
the  waters  of  which  were  bitter.  This 
is  identified  by  Herr  Brugsch  with 
the  present  Bitter  Lakes ;  and  Elim, 
the  next  stage,  where  there  "were 
twelve  wells  of  water  and  threescore 
and  ten  palm  trees,"  with  Ain  Moosa. 
If  the  passage  took  place  across  some 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  then  these  stages 
must  be  fixed  elsewhere,  and  the  theory 
which  places  tHe  scene  of  the  passage 
at  Shaioof  identifies  Marah  with  Ain 
Moosa,  and  Elim  with  W6dy  Ohurun- 
del,  while  that  which  places  it  at  Suez 
fixes  on  Ain  Hawirah  or  W&dy  Am&- 
rah  for  the  former,  and  on  Widj  Ghur- 
undel  or  W£dy  Useit  for  the  latter. 

The  next  encampment  spoken  of  was 
"  by  the  Red  Sea"  (Num.  xxxiu.  10). 
somewhere  no  doubt  on  the  broad  level 
plain  at  the  mouth  of  W6dy  Taiyibeh. 

The  ••Wilderness  of  Sin"  k  the 
next  stage  in  the  journey,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  open 
plain  called  El  Markhah,  extending 
Dy  the  sea  from  Jebel  el  Markhah  to 
the  entrance  to  Wady  Feir^. 

The  next  two  places  mentioned  in 
Numbers  are  Dophkah  and  Alush, 
which  cannot  be  identified;  but  as 
they  lay  between  the  Wilderness 
of  Sin  and  Rephidim,  they  must  be 
looked  for  somewhere  in  the  Wady 
Feirin.  There  are  four  roads  leading 
from  El  Markhah  to  Jebel  Moosa^ 
and  some  writers  have  advocated  the 
claims  of  one  or  other  of  these  to  have 
been  that  taken  by  the  Israelites ;  but 
everything  seems  in  favour  of  the 
W^y  Feiriln  having  been  the  one 
chosen.  It  is  a  much  easier  road  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  it  was  likely  to 
have  been  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
other  easy  one  by  Seih  Sidreh  and 
W^y  Mukatteb,  as  avoiding  the 
Egyptian  settlements  at  Maghdrah. 

Ancient  tradition,  and  most  modem 

authors,  agree  in  placing  Rephidim 

\t  Feirdn.    Its  position  answers  to  all 

lie  requirements  of  the  account  of  the 

attle  with  the  Amalekites  (En,  xvii. 


8-16);  and  the  rock  which  Moses 
there  struck  to  procure  water  being 
called  ''the  Rock  of  Horeb"  pxesente 
no  difficulty,  as  '*  Horeb  "  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  the  whole  granite 
district  of  the  Peninsula,  and  not  to 
any  one  particular  peak  or  mountain. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Lepsios, 
Stanley,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  except  Mr.  Holland, 
who  follows  Burckhardt  and  Robinson 
in  placing  Rephidim  at  £1  Wateeyab, 
a  narrow  pass  leading  through  the 
granite  wall  which  encloses  the  central 
group  of  Sinaitic  mountains :  but  the 
only  serious  arguments  in  its  favour 
are,  that  it  is  within  an  easy  day's 
journey  of  Jebel  Moosa,  a  condition 
which  some  tiiink  is  required  by  the 
Biblicid  narrative,  and  that  Moham> 
medan  tradition  points  out  a  rock 
there  called  "  the  Seat  of  the  prophet 
Moses."  Various  other  traditions,  how> 
ever,  say  as  much  or  more  for  Feiran, 
and  the  account  in  Exodus  xix.  2  does 
not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  only 
one  day  elapsed  between  leaving  Rephi- 
dim and  camping  *'  before  the  mount" 
From  Feiran  the  main  body  of  the 
Israelites,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
probably  passed  up  the  Widy  esh 
Sheykh,  while  Moses  and  the  Elders 
went  by  the  Widy  Solaf  and  the  Nugb 
Hawa;  the  final  camping-ground,  at 
which  took  place  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  being  the  plain  of  Er  Rahah  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Jebel  Moosa, 
called  R^  Sufsafeh.  It  would  take 
too  long  hero  to  examine  at  length  the 
claims  of  the  different  mountains  that 
have  been  put  forward  to  represent 
"  Mount  Sinai,"  "  the  Mount  of  the 
Giving  of  the  Law."  They  are  five 
in  number, — Jebel  el  'Ejniah,  Jebel 
Umm  'Alawee,  Jebel  Katfureena,  Jebel 
Serbil,  and  Jebel  Moosa.  The  last 
two  have  had  the  most  advocates :  bat 
all  recent  research  and  discovery  seems 
to  disallow  the  claim  of  any  but  Jebel 
Moosa.  Its  peak  of  Rds  Su&dfeh  aluno 
seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  viz.,  a  well-demied  precipi- 
tous mountain  summit,  overlooking  a 
large  open  space,  on  which  a  vast  host 
like  that  of  the  Israelites  oould  encamp, 
and  find  sustenance   for  their  flocla 
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md  herds.  It  does  not  come  within 
lie  scope  of  the  present  rente  to  trace 
he  road  followed  by  the  Israelites 
'arther  than  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  indeed, 
he  materials  for  the  Identification  of 
iDy  of  their  subsequent  resting-places 
ire  80  slight,  that  hardly  one  site  can 
«  fixed  with  any  certainty. 

h.  BaiUe8  from  Ain  Moosa  to  Jebd 
tfbosa  {MomdSinat),  and  the  Convent  of 
St.  Cojtiiarine. — There  are  several  roa<u 
>y  which  Mount  Sinai  may  be  reached 
>om  Ain  Moosa;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
aent  here  to  describe  the  two  which 
u«  most  usually  followed  by  trayellers, 
he  one  in  going  to,  and  the  other  in 
ttuming  fiiom  Mount  Sinai,  merely 
ndicating  tixe  names  and  distances 
tlong  the  other  roads.  And  of  these 
wo  principal  roads  the  first  and  the  last 
Arts  coincide,  the  diffiarenoe  in  direc- 
ion  occurring  between  Widy  Shebei- 
ffih  and  the  mouth  of  Kugb  Hawa. 

RotUe  (a)  vid  Wady  MvkaJtUh  and 
Feifdn. 

MOen 
iin  Moosa  [Elim  or  Marah]  to 

WadySadur 21 

i^ady  Amirah  [Marah]  ..     ..  20 
Via  Hawdrah  fMarah]    ....       6 

'^ady  Ghurundel  [Elim] . .      . .  7 

Vady  Uaeit  pSlinr] 6 

^adyEthal       7 

^ady  Shebeikeh  (mouth  of)   ..  4 
Vady  Taiyibeh  (mouth  oQ  [En- 
campment by  the  Sea] . .     . .  4 

ebel  d  Markhah     7 

eihBab'a 6 

^'ady  ShellAl  (mouth  of;        . .  2 

fugbBuderah 4 

^^y  Igne  (mouth  of,  leading 

toMaghirah)        5 

tTidyMokatteb       5 

fidyFehcin     4 

eiran    (El    Mahanad)    [Re- 

phidimj 14 

^ady  esh  Sheykh  (mouth  oO  6 
i^ady    Solaf    (heed    oQ    and 

mouth  of  Nugb  Hawa  . .      . .  15 

Tngb  Hawa  (summit  of ) . .      . .  5 
ebel  Mooea  and  Monastery  of 

F^t  Catherine 5 


153 


Bmde  (jS)  via  Sardbif  d  Khddim. 

MUes. 
Ain  Moosa  to  Wddy  Shebeikeh 

(aee(«))        71 

Sarboot  eljemel       7 

Widy  Suwig  (mouth  oQ  ..      ..  13 

Sar^bit  el  KhiUlim  (foot  of )    ..  6 

Deb^bat  Sheykh  Ahmed  . .      . .  7 

Erweis  el  Ebeirig     21 

Wady   Solaf   Hiead    of)    and 

mouth  of  Nugb  Hawa  . .  12 
Jebel    Moosa,    &c.,  vid  Nugb 

Hawa  (see  (a))     10 


147 


If  the  trayeller  does  not  intend  re- 
turning to  Cairo,  but  means  to  con- 
tinue on  across  the  desert  to  Hebron, 
he  had  better,  unless  Egyptian  anti- 
quities are  especially  his  object,  choose 
Kte.  a  as  aflbrding  the  most  general 
objects  of  interest 

BouU(^a), 

On  leayine  Ain  Moosa  the  tra- 
yeller turns  his  back  on  oiyilisation, 
and  enters  on  the  wide  desert.  And 
nothing  can  well  be  more  dreary 
and  monotonous  than  the  first  day's 
journey.  At  first  the  plain  is  a  little 
broken,  but  after  a  few  miles,  at  W^dy 
ed  Dehseh,  a  fiat  desolate  expanse  is 
entered  on,  unrelieyed  by  any  feature. 
The  march  is  toilsome  enough,  eyen  if 
the  weather  be  clear  and  fine ;  but  if, 
as  is  firequently  the  case,  a  khamseen 
wind  ^ts  up,  making  the  atmosphere 
oyen-hke  in  its  heat  and  oppressiye- 
ness,  and  enyelopiog  eyerything  in  a 
shroud  of  sand,  then  indeed  the  first 
day's  journey  in  the  desert  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  and  encourag- 
ing experience,  and  the  *'  flesh- 
pots"  of  Egypt  will  be  looked  back 
upon  with  regret.  So  many  trayellers 
mention  haying  met  with  a  khamseen 
wind  and  sand-storm  in  this  part  of 
the  desert,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this  special 
region.  Dean  Stanley  says,  '^Soon 
Bed  Sea  and  all  were  lost  in  a  sand- 
storm, which  lasted  the  whole  day. 
Imagine  all  distant  objects  entirely 
lost  to  yiew, — the  sheets  of  sand  fleet- 
ing along  the  surface  of  the  desert  like 
streams  of  water ;  the  whole  air  filled, 
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though  invisbly,  with  a  tempest  of 
sand,  driving  in  your  &oe  like  sleet. 
Imagine  the  oaravan  toiling  aciainst 
this,— the  Bedouins,  each  with  his 
shawl  thrown  completely  over  his 
head,  half  of  the  riders  sitting  back- 
wards, the  camels,  meantime,  thus 
virtually  left  without  g^dance,  tiiongh 
from  time  to  time  throwing  their  long 
necks  sideways  to  avoid  the  blast,  yet 
moving  straight  onwards  with  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  duty  truly  edifying  to 
behold  ....  Through  the  tempest, 
this  roaring  and  driving  tempest, 
which  sometimes  made  me  think  that 
this  must  be  the  real  meaning  of  *a 
howling  wilderness,*  we  rode  on  the 
whole  dJay." 

From  W&dy  ed  Dehseh  three  roads 
lead  to  the  springs  of  W^y  Ghur- 
imdel.  The  westernmost  passes  along 
the  coast  to  Jebel  Hammim  Pharoon, 
and  then  turns  up  Widy  Ghurundel : 
the  easternmost,  which  branches  off  a 
little  north  of  Wady  ed  Dehseh,  runs 
in  the  direction  of  Jebel  Bagah  in  the 
Till,  and  then  passes  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  Tih  ran^e  to  the  upper  part  of 
W&dy  Ghurundel:  and  the  central 
and  shortest,  which,  as  the  one  usually 
followed,  will  be  described. 

The  sandy  bed  of  Wddy  Sadur 
(21  miles)  is  generally  choeen  as  the 
first  camping-place  after  leaving  Ain 
Moosa.  A  few  stunted  tamarisks  and 
other  shrubs  are  dotted  about,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  wady  is  the  isolated 
peak  of  Jebel  Bisher.  The  Tieei 
Sadur  (the  Gup  of  Sadur),  another 
similar  peak,  lies  ten  miles  farther 
inland.  In  ibis  neighbourhood  are  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Terabeen  Arabs. 
The  most  marked  feature  after  leav- 
ing Widj  Sadur  is  Wddy  Warddn  (8 
miles),  a  broad  depression  strewn  with 
boulders.  From  uiis  point  there  is  an 
effective  view  of  the  Tih  and  £r  lUhah 
cliffs,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  Jebel 
Bisher  occupying  the  gap  between 
them.  Gazelle  may  sometimes  be  seen 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Wady  Amdrah  (14  miles),  which  may 
have  been  the  site  of  "  Marah,"  is  the 
next  halting-place  for  the  night;  or 
the  camp  may  be  pitched  near  the 


Hopor  M*  J3eJUka6  (3  miles)  C*  the  Strv 
of  the  Bider"),  a  group  of  low  loeb 
whose  shade  affords  a  tempting  n^ 
ing-plaoe.   The  eonntry  after  pasBif 
Wady  Amftrah  is  not  quite  bo  moK» 
tonous.    The  plain  undulates,  and  I 
diversified  by  hills  and  plateaux  ^it* 
tering  in  many  plaees  with  orystakcl 
gypsum ;  on  the  left  spurs  come  dcri 
m>m  the  Tih,  and  low  ranges  of  hilli 
run  down  on  the  right  to  the  sea,  wboA 
blue  and  sparkling  waters  may  now  ssl 
then  be  caught  glimpses  of;  infrrmt' 
rise  the  high  dark  outUnes  of  Jeb4! 
Hammim  Pharoon.    We  are  near  tkt 
end  of  the  ''  Wilderness  of  Shnr."  it 
which  the  Israelites  '*  went  three  dsri 
and  found  no  water."    Ain  Havtdnk 
(8  miles)  is  also  considered  to  hsfe 
claims  to  be  identified  with  **•  Marah.* 
It  is  an  insignificant  spring,  sitDafrd 
on  an  eminence,  and  overshadowed  by 
one  or  two  desert  palms.    The  water 
is  nasty  and  bitter,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  springs  in  the  limestone  district. 
Passing  on  the  way  the  Engee  el  For>I 
(^^  the  Bean-field"),  a  small  basin  whieb 
collects  sufficient  moisture  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  support  a  littla 
Arab  cultivation,   we    rnoh     Wady 
Ghurundel  (5  miles),  a  broad   well- 
defined  valley,  at  this  point  about  000 
yards   wide,    and    running   between 
chalky  cliffs  60  to  80  feet  h^  Thei? 
is  plenty  of  desert  herbage,  and  small 
clusters  of  stunted  palms  are  frequent 
In  this  valley  grows  plentiiVilly  tb«- 
ghurkud,  a  plant  with  a   small   red 
berry,  which  some  suppose  to  hare 
been  the  '^tree*'  used  by   Moses  !•> 
sweeten  the  waters  at  Harah.    This 
plant,  however,  has  no  such  piop6rtic& 


The  Spri$^g$  of  Wddy  Gktmmda  \t 
miles)  form  usually  the  third  haltisg* 
place  of  the  trav^er,  as  here  the  stork 
of  water  can  be  renewed,  and  the 
camels  refresh  themselves  after  the  t\ 
days'  march  from  Ain  Moosa.  la 
spring  time  the  supply  of  water  is 
abundant,  and  bursts  forth  in  several 
places,  but  it  is  insipid  and  not  ovet 
dean.  In  the  olifb  on  the  left 
above  the  springs,  are  some  old  tomb^. 
Widy  Ghurundel  has  been  fixed  open 
as  one  of  the  most  probable  sites 
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for  '^Elim";  aad  ihe  oaau  whioh 
jneeta  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  if  he 
should  naake  an  excursion  down  the 
wddy  to  Jehel  HammtiTn  Pharoon,  will 
answer  to  the  requirements  of  the 
spot.  The  yaUey  narrows  a  short 
distance  helow  the  springs^  the  cliffig 
rise  in  height,  and  a  rnnning  stream 
gives  life  to  thickets  of  palms  and 
tamarisks,  and  beds  of  reeds  and  bul- 
rushes, abounding  in  waterfowl  and 
other  birds,  and  through  which  the 
water  gurgles,  with  brooks,  and  pools, 
and  tiny  waterfalls.  The  water  ends 
about  a  mile  &om  the  mouth  of  the 
wady,  which  issues  upon  the  sea-plain, 
a  gently-sloping  alluvial  tract  of  sand 
and  gravel  about  f  mile  broad. 

Four  miles  along  this  plain  to  the 
S.W.  is  «/ebeZ  HQawmam  Pharoon  (the 
Mountain  of  Pharaoh's  Hot-bath),  a 
splendid  cliff  of  crystalline  limestone 
about  1570  feet  high.  The  hot  springs 
gush  out  of  passages  in  the  rocks  in 
the  northern  end,  and  out  of  the  sand. 
The  two  principal  springs  are  the 
hottest,  with  a  temperatiue  of  about 
IGO^.  The  water  has  an  unpleasant 
taste  and  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  is 
by  the  Bedaween  credited  with  marvel- 
lous medicinal  properties.  The  name 
is  derived  &om  a  Bedaween  legend 
which  places  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host  at  this  spot,  and 
attributes  the  heat  and  sulphurous 
smell  of  the  water  to  their  troubled 
spirits  lyins;  beneath  the  waves.  The 
bluffs  of  Jebel  Hamm<in  Pharoon,  and 
the  neighbouring  peak  of  Jebel  Useit, 
present  a  continuous  and  abrupt  front 
to  the  flea,  ^^q  miles  long,  and  im- 
passable. 

Betamiuff  to  the  main  route  we  pass, 
soon  after  leaving  W£dy  Ghurundel, 
on  to  the  high  rolling  plain  of  £1  Gar- 
gaL  The  scenery  here  is  picturesque : 
in  front  rises  the  triple  peak  of  Sar- 
boo(  el  Jemel,  while  the  outlines  of 
Jebel  6erb^  and  Jebel  el  Benit  can 
be  faintly  seen  to  the  S Jl. ;  on  the  left 
are  the  spurs  of  the  Tih,  and  on  the 
right  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Hammto 
Pharoon  and  Jebel  Useit.  Wady 
Dseit  (6  miles)  is  the  first  broad  vallev 
crossed.  It  is  sparsely  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  just  above  the  crossing 


place  are  some  brackish  weUa,  with 
a  few  palnuL  This  place  is  another 
candidate  for  being  the  site  of  ^'  Elim." 
Wddy  Mthal  (7  miles)  is  the  next 
feature :  it  is  about }  a  mile  wide,  and 
has  the  usual  desert  vegetation.  Both 
these  w^dies  issue  through  narrow 
gorges,  between  high  limestone  cliffs, 
on  to  the  sea-plain.  A  short  distance 
beyond  Wady  Etbal  is  a  heap  of  stones 
called  'Oreis  et  Temmin  (''the  Bride 
of  Temman"),  so  called  from  a  female 
devotee  who  used  to  sit  and  heg  at 
this  spot,  and  was  buried  there.  The 
mouth  of  Wddy  SJiebeikdh  (the  Valley 
of  the  Net)  (4  miles)  is  reacmed  after  a 
labyrinthine  course  through  chalky 
hillocks  and  ridges,  vertical  cliffs,  and 
great  quarry-like  recesses.  At  this 
point  branches  off  Boute  (/3),  to  be 
hereafter  described. 

The  present  route  turns  southward 
down  Wady  Taiyibeh  (the  ''  Pleasant  *' 
or  "  Fruitful  Valley  ").  After  2}  mUes 
down  this  vallev,  between  waUs  of 
limestone  rock  from  whose  dazzling 
&ce  there  is  a  terrible  glare,  a  cluster 
of  stunted  palms  and  tamarisks  is 
reached,  amongst  which  bubble  up  a 
few  springs  of  brackish  water ;  and  a 
short  distance  farther  on  are  one  or  two 
more  springs,  and  a  few  more  palms  and 
tamaruks.  Yet  another  mile  or  so  be- 
tween hot  vertical  difis,  with  the  bright 
ereen  oaper-piant  clinging  to  their 
moes,  and  then,  passing  on  the  left  a 
fine  blaff  of  lava  and  conglomerates, 
arrazfged  in  bright  bands  of  red,  black, 
and  brown,  we  reach  the  mouth  of 
Wddy  Taiyibeh  (4  miles),  and  come 
out  upon  ue  coast-plain  of  El  Mur- 
kheiyeh.  On  this  plain,  somewhere 
near  tiie  mouth  of  the  W^dv  Tai- 
yibeh, is  placed  the  site  of  <*the 
Encampment  by  the  Sea,"  and  some- 
where about  tne  same  spot  the  tra- 
veller will  pitch  his  next  encamp- 
ment after  leaving  W^v  Ghurundel. 

A  hot  and  weary  march  follows  over 
the  plains  of  £1  Murkheiyeh  and  El 
Markhah.  A  short  distance  down  the 
coast  is  the  low  headland  called  "BAa 
Aboo  Zeneemeh.  The  tomb  of  the 
saint  fh)m  whom  it  is  named  is  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  is  hung  round 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  of- 
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ferings.  Farther  on,  the  road  croaaeB 
a  low  promontory  of  limestone  rocks, 
which  at  one  point  rise  and  approach 
the  sea  so  closely,  that  the  passage  at 
high  tide  is  not  more  than  from  30  to 
40  ft.  wide.  We  now  reach  the  bold 
white  difib  of  /ebel  el  Markhdh  (7 
miles),  and  crossing  the  promontory 
which  juts  out  from  it  enter  the  plain 
of  El  MarJcJiahy  a  wretched  desolate 
expanse  of  flints  and  sand,  almost 
without  vegetation.  For  about  two 
hours  the  road  traverses  this  plain  in 
a  8.E.  direction,  and  a  weary  trudge 
it  is.  The  sun  is  soorchingly  hot,  and 
blazes  down  upon  the  traveller  from  a 
sky  whose  blue  expanse  is  uncheauered 
by  a  single  cloud.  On  the  right  the 
waters  of  the  gul^  of  an  even  deeper 
azure,  seem  to  simmer  in  a  minor-like 
motionless  expanse,  that  is  hardly 
broken  by  a  ripple  even  where  they 
reach  the  shore.  The  soil  around  is 
drv,  baked,  and  glowing.  Fortunate 
is  ne  who  does  not  have  to  encounter 
a  khamseen  wind  to  add  to  the  ex- 
haustiug  heat,  but  meets  rather  with 
the  fresh  sea-breeze,  which  generally 
rises  in  the  afternoon,  and  changes  the 
character  of  the  scene. 

At  last  the  entrance  of  8eih  Bab*a 
(6  miles)  is  reached.  Teii  miles  farther 
down  the  plain  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Widy  Feiran,  up  which,  according  to 
the  most  probable  conjecture,  the 
Israelites  marched.  We  therefore  here 
quit  for  a  time  their  track,  and  ad- 
vance up  the  Seih  Bab'a,  a  narrow 
valley  between  hills  of  limestone,  which 
soon  widens  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wddy  8heUdl(2  mileB).  Up  this  valley 
lies  the  road,  between  sandstone  and 
limestone  rocks  of  fantastic  form  and 
colours.  The  scenery  begins  to  be 
very  fine,  and  to  afford  a  sample  of 
the  grander  features  of  the  Sinaitic 
country.  The  path  rises  rapidly  over 
a  rugged  tract  of  ground,  and  then 
comes  suddenly  to  the  foot  of  ^ii^& 
Buderah  (4  miles),  an  abrupt  cliff  of 
variegated  sandstone,  about  100  ft. 
high.  Up  its  face  winds  a  steep  path, 
here  and  there  supported  by  a  rubble 
wall,  and  quite  practicable,  thanks  to 
the  care  bestowed  on  it  by  the  late 


Major  Maodonald,  who  lived  at  Ma* 
gh&rah,  for  baggage-camels.  At  the 
summit  is  a  very  small  plain,  fran 
which  the  road  leads  through  a  nar- 
row winding  pass,  shut  in  by  beanti- 
fhUy  coloured  rocks,  into  the  W^j  i 
Nugb  Buderah  (2^  miles),  and  then 
turns  to  the  left  up  the  8eih  SidrA 
(1  mile).  Here  is  obtained  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  red  granite  of  the  Peniih 
sula.  At  first  it  is  only  seen  on  the  | 
left  bank  of  Seih  Sidreh,  then  it  ap- 
pears on  the  right,  after  which  it  endd, 
and  the  gorge  sweeping  round  a  chS 
of  sandstone  issues  on  a  broad  valler. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge  oomei 
in  on  the  left  a  small  Vfdley,  Waif 
Igne  (1^  mile). 

If  tlie  camp  should  be  pitched  for  tba 
night  somewhere  near  this  spot,  the 
traveller  may  think  it  worth  while  \n 
devote  a  few  hours  to  visiting  the  old 
Egyptian  iurqwjise  mineMo/MagharaK 
whicn  are  not  far  distant.  Half  a  mile 
from  its  mouth  the  Wady  Igne  dirides, 
and  a  few  yards  up  its  northern  bruirh, 
called  Wddy  Chnaiyeh,  are  the  tur- 
quoise mines,  situated  at  from  15i)  to 
200  feet  above  the  valley,  in  stB&t 
sandstone  cliffs  on  the  western  side. 
At  the  fork  of  the  valley  is  a  conical 
hill,  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  captive  minere 
and  their  guards ;  and  at  the  foot  cf 
the  hill  are  the  remains  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  late  Major  Maodonald, 
who  worked  the  mines  for  aome  time. 
From  the  ruins  a  bank  of  loose  stoiKs 
runs  down  into  the  valley  and  up  again 
to  the  mines,  a  causeway  apparent!? 
for  the  passage  of  the  miners,  intended 
to  save  the  labour  of  climbiDg  up  and 
down  the  steep  banks.  From  uie  boose 
a  camel-road  leads  up  the  valley  to  a 
good  spring  of  water  three  miles  dis- 
tant Maghdrah  signifies  a  ^'mine'' 
or  **  cave,"  and  is  a  term  applied,  not 
to  one  particular  spot,  but  to  the  whole 
district  in  which  the  mines  are  situated. 
Besides  the  workings  at  this  spot, 
others  maybe  seen  in  the  Seih  Sidreli. 
near  the  mouth  of  Widy  Igne,  and  lq 
Wady  Umm  Themffiim,  which  enters 
Seih  Sidreh  about  a  mile  lower  down. 

According  to  the  hieroglyphic  tablets 
at  Maghtodi,  the  first  Egyptian  moc- 
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irrh  who  utyaded  the  Peninsula  was 
ienefroo,  the  first  king  of  the  lYth 
iynaaty,  who  put  up  a  tablet  reoord- 
Dg  his  oonqueet  of  the  country,  and 
lisoovery  of  the  mines.     Gheope,  or 
(hoofoo,  the    builder   of  the  Great 
pyramid,  also  has  a  tablet  dose  to  the 
ntranoe  of  the  cave.    There  are  re- 
ords  of  Tarious  other  monarchs  of  the 
^th  snd  YIth  dynasties,  who  either 
ontinued  or  re-established  the  works, 
^m  the  YIth  to  the  XUth  dynasty 
ihey  appear  to  haye  been  abandoned. 
in  the  2nd  year  of  Amenemha  HI.  of 
the  Xllth  dynasty  an  expedition  ap- 
pesn  to  haye  been  sent  to  reconquer 
the  place,  and  there  are  yarious  tab- 
lets of  this  monarch's  leign  referring 
to  the  working  of  the  mines.    The 
name  of  his  successor  Amenemha  lY. 
aIbo  appears  among  the  inscriptions. 
A  gap  in  the  records  again  occurs 
mitil  the  XYIIIth  dynasty,  when  there 
in  an  inscription  recording  an  expe- 
dition to  the  mine  during  the  joint 
reigns  of  Hatasoo  and  Thothmes  III. 
From  that  time  Maghirah  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Egyptians.    We  gather 
from  these  records  that  the  Egyptians 
worked  the  mines  at  interyals  during  a 
period  of  from  1000  to  2000  years,  and 
that  it  IB  more  than  8000  years  since 
they  ceased  working  at  them.  Thema- 
teml  which  they  sought  to  obtain  at 
the  mines  is  always  called  mafka  in 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
turquoise  of  inferior  quality,  which 
nuty  stUl  be  obtained.    The  presiding 
goddess,  of  both  the  region  and  the 
Btone  which  it  produced,  was  Athor,  who 
is  oonstantly  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion%  and  with  whom  are  associated 
1^10111  and  Sept    It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  among  tne  tUbrig  of  the  mines 
are  seyeral  specimens  of  a  iresh-water 
shell  now   found   in   the  Nile,  the 
Spatha  Chaziana  (Lea),  with  the  nacre 
qnite  fresh.  Unless  these  were  brought 
from  the  Nile,  which  is  hardly  pro- 
oable,  we  must  suppose  that  at  one 
time  there  was   sufficient  water   at 
Magharah  for  them  to  liye  in. 

Leaying  the  point  where  the  Widy 
Ipe  joins  the  8eih  Sidreh,  we  con- 
tinue along  the  latter  till  its  junction 
with  the  Wddy  MuJcaUeb  (the  "Writ- 


ten Yalley  ")  (5  miles),  a  broad  shallow 
watercourse,  with  temced  cliffii,  piled 
up  at  the  base  with  crumbling  blocks 
and  fragments.  It  deriyes  its  name 
from  the  so-called  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
with  which  its  rocks  abound.  These 
inscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  more  or 
less  abundance  all  the  way  from  Widy 
Igne  to  the  head  of  Wady  Mukatteb, 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  occur 
in  clusters  in  the  space  of  about  a  mile 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  widy.  They 
are  generally  found  in  the  lower  strata 
of  sandstone.  At  one  time  supposed 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  they  are  now 
proyed  to  be  the  work  of  Christian 
hermits  and  pilgrims  of  certainly  not 
earlier  than  tHe  4th  century.  The 
language  in  which  they  are  written, 
according  to  Prof.  Palmer,  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic  tongue,  and  the  letters 
a  link  between  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
and  Cufic.  The  inscriptions  consist 
generally  of  the  writer  s  name,  with 
some  conyentional  formula  attached. 
From  the  watershed  at  the  head  of 
Widy  Mukatteb  the  yiew  is  very 
beautiful,  presenting  striking  con- 
trasts of  form  and  colour.  On  the  E. 
is  a  magnificent  red  gpranite  moun- 
tain, Jebel  Merzegah. 

The  road  now  descends  fix>m  the 
summit  leyel,  and  enters  a  wide 
boulder-strewn  yalley  towards  Wddy 
Feirdn  (4  miles),  the  grandest  of  all 
the  Sinaitic  w^ies.  About  a  mile 
up  the  yalley,  at  the  mouth  of  Wddy 
Misreen,  are  some  stone  circles  and 
cairns,  probably  sepulchral  monuments 
of  a  yery  early  date.  There  are  some 
14  or  15  circles  closely  grouped  to- 
gether, and  of  fhnu  10  to  20  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  a 
cist,  about  4  ft.  long,  2^  ft.  broad,  and 
2}  ft.  deep,  composed  of  four  large 
stones,  and  a  coyering  slab.  Inside 
the  cists  haye  been  found  human  bones, 
teeth,  &C.,  and  in  one  instance  a  small 
bracelet  of  copper,  lance  and  arrow- 
heads, and  a  necklace  of  marine  sheUs. 
Though  the  bones  were  decomposed, 
the  outline  of  the  body  could  be  traced, 
placed  on  its  left  side,  in  the  bent  posi- 
tion usually  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  burial. 
The  W^y  Feirtm  now  opens  out  into 
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a  suocesaion  of  long  open  reaches,  with 
Jebel  Serbil  and  its  neighbouiing 
peaks  filling  np  the  background.  The 
sou  is  a  crisp  granite  gravel,  with  here 
and  there  tracts  strewn  with  boolders 
or  shingle.  The  rich  colouring  of  the 
sandstone  rooks  is  now  exchanged  for 
the  somewhat  more  sober  hues,  but 
more  varied  outlines,  of  granite,  gneiss, 
&C.  As  we  advance  farther  the  bed 
of  the  wady  narrows,  and  the  scenery 
becomes  grander  at  every  step.  At  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  valley,  on  its  ri^ht 
bank,  is  a  large  block  of  fallen  granite, 
covered  with  a  heap  of  pebbles  and 
small  stones.  This  is  called  He^y  el 
KhaUdUen  (11  miles),  and  is  declared 
by  the  Bedaween  to  be  the  identical 
rook  struck  by  Moses  to  supply  the 
thirsty  Israelites  (Ex.  zvti.  6).  It 
should  be  noted  that  we  are  again  on 
the  most  probable  route  taken  by  the 
Israelites,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
come  up  Wady  Feir&n  from  the  sea. 
Contrary  to  most  of  the  traditional 
sites  in  the  peninsula,  this  rock  is 
just  where  we  should  expect  to  find 
it.  The  Amalekites,  encamped  three 
miles  higher  up  the  valley  at  Bephi- 
dim  (Feirin),  cut  off  all  access  to  the 
water  supply  there,  and  the  eager 
thirst  of  the  Israelites,  after  three 
weaiy  marches  without  coming  to  any 
springs,  may  well  at  last  have  caused 
the  mormuring^  described  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  when  they  found  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  hoped-for  oasis.  The 
grandeur  and  desolation  of  the  scenery 
now  becomes  almost  overpowering,  and 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the  little 
oasis  of  El  Heswdi,  to  be  followed  not 
long  after  by  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
great  palm-grove  of  Feinin,  a  rich 
mass  of  dark-green  foliage  winding 
eastward  through  the  hUls.  A  rugged 
valley,  Wady  'AlejiX,  at  whose  head 
stands  Jebel  Serbal,  here  comes  in 
from  the  south-east ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  open  space  caused  by  their 
junction  stands  a  low  hillock.  El 
Maharrad  (3  miles)  crowned  with 
ruins.  In  this  pleasant  oasis  the  tra- 
veller will  pitch  his  tent  with  delight, 
and,  if  he  can,  devote  at  least  one,  still 
better  two  days  to  an  examination  of 
the  surrounding  district. 


Chief  among  the  objects  of  interest 
to  some  will  be  JAd  SerbdL,  the  asoeot 
of  which  mountain  will  occupy  a  whole 
day,  and  should  not  be  undertafem 
by  any  but  good  walkers  and  eUmben, 
as  the  way  is  hard  and  ioilaome,  and 
the  climbing  near  the  summit  reqoiRs 
a  steady  head,  and  some  experienoe 
in  mountaineering.  The  ascent  from 
Feirto  will  take  about  5  hre.  Jebei 
Serb&i  is  in  many  ways  Hbs  moet 
striking  mountain  of  the  peninsnk; 
it  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  4000  fi. 
above  the  valleys  at  its  base,  and  its 
summit,  a  ridge  about  3  miles  hmg,  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  beaatifoUy  out- 
lined peaks  of  nearly  the  same  height 
The  loftiest,  6734  ft.,  is  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  tiie  lidge.  Somo 
writers  have  identified  Serb&lwith  the 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  Bible,  bat  sU 
the  best  recent  authorities  agree  Id 
considering  that  the  topographical  re- 
quirements of  the  Bible  narrative  are 
not  met  by  its  position.  There  is  do 
large  plain  in  its  vicinity  on  which 
the  Israelites  could  have  encamped  in 
sight  of  the  mountain:  a  sufilciflntly 
fatal  objection  in  itself. 

The  way  to  Jebel  Serb&l  lies  up  the 
Wrfdy  'Aleyit,  a  broad  rugged  vallev, 
with  a  few  trees  and  a  little  herbage. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  widy,  which 
rises  rapidly  in  its  8  miles'  course,  are 
some  springs  of  cool  water  and  a  fev 
palms.  The  path  now  enten  the  lower 
slopes  of  Serbal.  Hence  to  the  snm- 
mit  basin  from  which  the  peaks  lise 
there  are  two  principal  paths,  or  gmt- 
tracks,  one  by  a  steep  rocky  ravine 
called  Aboo  Hamitah  (the  <'Boad  of 
the  Wild  Fig-tree  "),  and  the  othtt  sod 
longer  one  by  two  less  precipitous  pathi 
called  Sikket  Sadur  and  Sikket  er 
Beshsh^  (''  the  Road  of  the  Sweater  *> 
The  principal  peak  is  an  enormoiu 
smooth  dome  of  granite  surrounded  by 
a  cupola  of  like  nature.  The  olimbioi; 
here  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  only  thr 
coarse  nature  of  Uie  rock,  which  aSotdi 
a  good  foothcdd,  that  makes  it  possible 
to  get  up  or  down,  there  being  nothing 
to  cling  to.  In  a  few  places  there  ate 
steps  of  loose  stones,  laid  nrobably 
ages  ago,  which  make  fiie  tasK  easier. 
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K  ntfiow  ledge  nmc  oat  firom  near 
he  Bnmmit  of  the  peak  for  about  ffO 
raids,  ending  in  a  sheer  praoipioe  of 
iOOO  ft.  On  this  ue  the  rtdns  of  the 
iddJume,  which  gives  its  name  El 
iadhawwa  to  the  highest  peak  of 
Serbal.  It  was  one  in  a  system  of 
)eBoon-lhes  kept  np  from  KatAl'i  Hnd- 
unh,  or  <*Look-oQts  of  Hateroth,**  to 
tees,  and  along  the  sea-ooast.  It  is 
irode  stone  structoxe,  probably  built 
by  the  same  men  who  traced  the  8i- 
uitie  inscriptions,  several  of  which 
fen  found  on  the  path  up  to  the  sum- 
nit,  and  m  a  hollow  near  the  light- 
booM.  Gi^t.  H.  8.  Pahner  thus  de- 
Kribes  the  view  from  the  top  of 
8eiUl  :-~.*<From  the  summit  of  Serbti 
the  Isadscape  on  a  dear  day  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  Taried,  if  not  the 
noet  extenslye  in  the  country.  Look- 
iDg  aeaward,  a  wUd  chaos  of  rock  and 
Donntain  fills  the  foreground:  then 
comes  the  hot  brown  £1  Gd*ah ;  then 
Tor  aud  its  palm-groyee,  ihintly  seen, 
iQd  the  tow  coast  range  farther  north ; 
then  the  glittering  water  of  the  gulf, 
bMked  in  the  fitf  distance  by  grey 
nd  porple  ranges  of  AfHcan  moun- 
bkina.  Looking  inland,  the  eye  roams 
Dver  an  amajong  complication  of  desert 
nountains  and  Talleys — a  vast  net- 
Rork,  of  which  the  white  and  grey 
Muiy-beds,  winding  in  fimciAil  snaky 
[latterns  over  the  whole  fi^e  of  the 
»ttDtry,  form  the  threads,  while  moun- 
ains  of  all  Bises,  forms,  and  hues  fill 
!be  interstices;  northward  the  tsa 
)ron)eet  is  doeed  by  the  long  blank 
»f  the  Tih  escarpment ;  the  peaks  of 
Sathar{na  and  Umm  Bhomer  rise 
Iftrkly  in  the  south-east ;  at  your  feet 
B  Feiiin,  a  thin  green  line  of  pahns 
traegling  through  the  hills." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Berbdl  is, 
iccording  to  Professor  £.  H.  Palmer, 
fhose  etymology  has  been  adopted  in 
tiis  aoooont  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
he  Arabic  word  iirbdl,  a  "shirt"  or 
'coat  of  mail,**  in  allusion  to  the 
;Qahmg  of  the  waters,  during  a  storm, 
vcr  the  round  smooth  rocks  of  the 
nrnmit,  which  clothe  it,  as  it  were, 
nth  a  shirt,  or  coat  of  mail,  ofglitter- 
ng  fluid.  The  Kev.  P.  W.  HoUand 
lescrihes  the  ttppearance  of  Serbal 


after  a  heavy  winter  rain  as  '*  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  ice  that  glittered  like 
a  breastplate." 

The  objects  of  interest  close  to  Feirto 
itself  are  many,  but  they  can  only  be 
briefly  alluded  to  here.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  being  the  Bephidim  of 
the  Bible  has  been  already  pointed 
out;  but  there  is  one  more  feature,  and 
that  an  important  one,  that  should  be 
mentioned.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
w^y,  opposite  the  hillock  of  El  11a- 
hanad,  is  a  conical  hill  called  JeM 
ei  Tahooneh  (<*the  Mountam  of  the 
Windmill ")  about  600  ft  hieh,  so 
placed  as  to  be  in  full  view  of  tne  two 
valleys  'Aleyit  and  Felrto,  where  the 
battle  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Amalekites  would  have  been  fought, 
and  accessible  firom  a  point  near  £1 
Hesweh,  lower  dovm  the  WAdy  Feir&n. 
Access  to  this  hill  would  have  been 
easy  to  Hoses,  and  from  its  summit 
he  could  have  witnessed  the  battle 
raging  below  (see  Ex.  zvii.  9-12).  An 
early  tradition  favours  this  view,  and 
Antoninus  Martyr  (600  aj).)  states 
that  a  chapel  stood  on  the  spot  from 
which  Moses  viewed  the  battle.  Ruins 
of  such  a  chapel  still  exist  on  the 
summit  of  Jebel  et  Tahooneh.  Its 
aisles  divided  by  so  uare  pillars  of  red 
sandstone  can  still  oe  traced,  and  the 
form  of  the  apse.  It  was  afterwards 
altered  and  turned  into  a  mosk.  The 
whole  of  the  path,  or  rather  flight  of 
steps,  which  leads  up  from  WiUly  Feir&n 
to  the  top  of  Jebel  et  Tahooneh  is  lined 
with  the  remains  of  small  chapels,  often 
built  over  the  cells  or  tombs  of  an- 
chorites, and  serving  as  "  stations  "  on 
the  way  to  the  principal  church  at  the 
summit.  All  tms  seems  to  prove  that 
Jebel  et  Tahooneh  was  regarded  as  a 
place  of  great  sanctity  by  the  pilgrims 
of  early  ages. 

The  ruins  of  Feir&n  itself  are  those 
of  the  old  episcopal  city  of  Pharan. 
The  old  convent  and  church  stand 
on  the  top  of  the  hillock  (El  Mahar- 
rad)  alr^y  mentioned,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  widies.  The  principal 
walls  of  the  convent  still  remain,  built 
of  flat  stones  and  mud,  with   sun- 
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dried  bricks  at  the  top.  The  church 
is  at  the  northern  end,  and,  from  the 
number  of  capitals,  broken  shafts,  and 
other  remains  found  wi^n  its  walls, 
s^pears  to  haye  been  a  building  of 
some  importanoe.  On  a  low  neck  of 
land  which  connects  the  hillock  with 
the  widy  are  the  remains  of  the  town, 
surrounded  bj  a  wall  which  was  7  ft. 
high ;  parts  of  it  remain,  the  compo- 
site of  mud  and  small  stones  being 
here  faced  with  large  unhewn  boulders. 
Botii  within  and  without  the  walls 
are  the  remains  of  buildings,  and  to 
the  west,  in  a  "  jorf "  or  bank  of  allu- 
vium, is  the  cemetery ;  the  tombs  are 
partly  cut  perpendicularly  in  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  partly  built  with 
large  stones,  and  the  entrances  are 
either  dosed  by  large  slabs  of  stone, 
or  built  up  with  mud  and  stones. 
These  tombs  are  often  used  by  the 
Bedaween.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
W£dv  Feirin  is  a  deserted  village, 
which  probablv  formed'  part  of  the  old 
city,  but  which  bears  traces  of  having 
been  occupied  at  a  later  period  by 
a  settled  Arab  population. 

The  hill  called  Jd>d  d  M<yMijah  (the 
*'  Hill  of  the  Conference  ")»  i&  the  east 
bank  of  Wady  'Aleyit,  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
found  on  it  There  is  a  small  enclo- 
sure on  the  top,  both  within  and  with- 
out which  the  inscriptions  abound.  It 
is  looked  upon  by  tne  Bedaween  as  a 
place  of  great  sanctity,  and  they  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  in  firont  of  the  enclosure 
at  the  time  of  the  date-harvest  in 
W^y  Feirtta. 

On  both  banks  of  W^y  Feirin 
are  the  homes  of  numerous  anchorites 
who  once  lived  there,  and  sat  ^^like 
a  lot  of  rabbits  at  the  mouths  of 
their  holes."  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  tombs  generally  with  two  tiers 
of  "  loculi ; "  they  lie  almost  invariably 
east  and  west,  and  the  method  of 
burial  appears  to  have  been  to  lay  the 
bodies  on  their  backs  on  the  bare 
rock,  heads  to  the  west,  feet  to  the 
east,  the  arms  stretched  out  at  full 
length  by  the  side. 

There  are  the  remains  of  several 
monastic  establi^ments  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  W&ly  Feiiin,  of  whkfa 
the  most  remarlcable  are  in  Wai^ 
SigiUeeyeh  to  the  south  of  8ert>£l,  ii 
almost  inaccessible  gorge  approadiai 
by  a  road  the  constrnctioii  A  whidi 
as  shown  by  what  still  remains  of  it. 
proves  the  monks  to  have  been  brth 
skilled  and  energetic  in  road-makiiif. 

The  natural  l^nties  of  the  oasis  (rf 
Feirin  are  enough  almost  to  indn-a 
the  traveller  to  spend  a  day  in  doing 
nothing  else  but  give  himaelf  up  to 
their  flights.  For  4  miles,  beginniDg 
from  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Aleyat  it 
extends  up  the  valley,  a  luxuriant  mssf 
of  trees  and  vegetation,  hemmed  io 
between  magnificent  rugged  giuitB 
clifis  from  600  to  800  ST  in  height. 
Here  all  the  trees  common  to  the  Pen- 
insula show  at  their  best,  and  tha 
date-bearing  palm  is  of  unusual*  size 
and  fruitf^ees.  A  varied  under- 
growth of  herbs  and  graases,  moai, 
turf,  small  fiowers,  rushes,  and  other 
manhy  plants,  cover  the  bed  of  tha 
valley,  save  where  some  stone-strewiL 
dry  torrent-bed  marks  the  ooone  of 
and  the  ravages  of  recent  floods,  such  as 
that  which  occurred  in  1867.  Herea&d 
there  are  clusters  of  rough  Bedaween 
houses,  with  enclosed  gardens,  in  whidi 
are  grown  maize  andtobaooo,  irrigated 
by  means  of  water  raised  by  ihadoofi. 

Through  this  long  vallev,  ^e  Para- 
dise of  the  Bedaween,  dhe  travdki 
bends  his  way  on  leaving  Feirin,  till, 
after  about  3  miles,  the  palms  and  wXa 
cease,  and  the  only  verdure  is  a  tana- 
risk-grove.  In  another  mile  this  aks 
ends,  and  all  is  again  barren  and  des^ 
late.  At  this  point  occur  a  aeries  o{ 
curious  alluvicd  deposits,  oonsisting  >i 
banks  of  soil  rising  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  100  ft.,  and  extending  aloi^ 
the  iridfB  brink.  By  the  Bedaveen 
they  aro  called  '^  jorfs."  Their  origii 
is  uncertain,  but  Mr.  Holland  attri- 
butes their  formation  to  the  actioa  o^ 
the  rushing  torrents  that  sweep  dow& 
the  widiea  during  a  storm.  £1  Buweib 
— an  islet  of  gneiss  in  mid-channel— 
forms  "the  gate"  of  W^y  Feiiin, 
through  whidi  the  road  passes  ists 
the  Wddy  Sold/;  and  a  short  distsoci 
farther  on  the  mouth  of  Wadu  eA 
Sheyhh  (6  miles)  is  reached. 
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It  is  oanjectared  that  the  bulk  of  the 
lanelite  host  pasaed  up  this  valley  by  a 
longer  and  eader  route  to  Sinai,  while 
Moses  and  the  elden  went  by  the  shorter 
and  more  difficult  route  on  which  we 
now  enter. 

We  continue  up  the  Widy  SoUf, 
which  opens  out  into  long  straight 
reaches.  At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Umm 
T^lckeh  are  a  number  of  the  primitiTe 
stone  houses  caUed  nawdmeesj  before 
alluded  to.  ^amoos  in  Arabic  means 
a  **  mosquito,"  and  the  plural  nawdmees 
is  the  name  given  by  tne  Bedaween  to 
these  stone  houses,  which  resemble 
the  ^^bothan"  or  beehive  houses  of 
Scotland,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  were  built  by  the  Israelites  to 
protect  themselvee  from  the  stings  of 
mosquitos.  Their  usual  shape  is  an 
elliue  or  irregular  cirole  from  40  to 
do  ft.  in  circumference,  with  walls  2^ 
to  3  ft.  thick :  these  walls  rise  per- 
pendicularly for  2  ft.,  and  then  b%^n 
to  close  in,  each  successive  course  of 
rtoDe  projecting  slightly  beyond  the 
one  below  it,  till  only  a  small  hole, 
ooTered  with  a  flat  stone,  is  left  at  the 
top.  The  doors  are  about  1}  ft.  wide, 
and  the  same  in  height,  with  lintels 
and  dooipoets.  Sometimes  a  large 
granite  boulder  forms  a  portion  of  a 
vail  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
tool  havlQg  been  used  in  their  con- 
struction. 

About  3  miles  beyond  these  stone 
houses  the  direction  of  the  w^y 
changes,  and  approaches  the  wall  of 
giamte  diffii  ^mich  form  the  north- 
vestem  frontier  of  the  heart  of  the 
Peninsula.  Through  thin  massive  bar- 
rier, 14  miles  in  length,  and  which 
rises  some  8000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
W£dy  SoUf,  there  are  but  two  open- 
ings :  one  throu^  the  pass  of  Nugb  el 
Hawa,  about  halfway  ahmg  fhe  barrier. 
and  the  other  through  the  pass  of  El 
Wateeyah,  in  the  Widy  esh  Sheykh,  at 
Its  extreme  northern  end.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  ^tt^  Hatoa  (14  miles) 
the  camp  will  probably  be  pitched  on 
the  day  of  leaving  Feiren;  and  even 
if  it  should  be  necessary  the  next  day 
to  send  the  baggage-camels  by  the 
longer  and  easier  route,  the  traveller 


himself  will  do  well  to  follow  the  mag- 
nificent approach  by  Nugb  Hawa  (**  the 
Pass  of  the  Wind"). 

At  the  turn  from  Wi&dv  Solaf 
aro  some  stone  circles  and  nawd- 
meea.  The  foot  of  the  pass  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  w6dy.  The  first  part 
of  the  ascent  is  steep  and  difficult, 
and  winds  up  an  ancient  road  in  and 
out  amongst  tremendous  blocks  and 
boulders  detached  from  the  heights 
and  precipices  which  hem  in  the  d^e. 
A  few  wild  fig-trees  and  stunted  palms, 
with  straggling  patches  of  vegetation, 
mark  the  bed  of  the  torrent  AJter  a 
time  the  ascent  becomes  less  steep, 
and  after  a  long  2  hours'  climb  the 
summit  of  the  pass  (5  miles)  is  reached, 
and  the  difb  of  Bas  Sufsilfeh  are  seen 
closing  the  prospect  in  the  far  dis- 
tance. After  a  short  descent  the  path 
rises  again  along  the  W^y  Aboo 
Seileh,  which  soon  widens  into  a  plain, 
and  then  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  reached 
(5140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea\ 
and  the  whole  plain  of  Er  Bafaih.  with 
Jebel  Sufs&feh  only  2  miles  off,  and 
the  monast^  of  St.  Oatherine  nest- 
ling in  the  wi&dy  ed  Dayr,  lies  spread 
out  before  the  astonished  ffaase.  '*  It  is 
a  view  which,  once  seen,  is  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  Indeed  the  whole  pro- 
spect from  this  point  is  so  beautiful 
and  sublime  that  no  beholder  can  £atl 
to  be  impressed  by  it  It  is  indeed 
unrivalled;  there  is  nothing  else  like 
it  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Peninsula — the  long  wide  plain  slop- 
ing down  to  the  mount,  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
the  stately  cliffs  of  the  lUs  Sufsifeh, 
the  *  brow '  of  Sinai  or  Jebel  Moosa, 
overlooking  and  seen  from  every  point 
in  the  plam  below,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous and  imposing  feature  in  a  land- 
scape where  all  is  grand." — CapL  H, 
8.  Pahner,  Grossing  Er  Sahdh  we 
reach  the  foot  of  B^  Sufs&feh,  and 
leaving  the  W^y  esh  Shevkh  on  the 
left  continue  up  the  Wddy  ed  Dayr 
to  the  walls  of  the  Honakerv  of  St, 
Catherine  (5  miles) ;  unless  indeed  the 
traveller  decides  to  encanq\  rather  than 
seek  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  in 
which  case  the  tents  will  probably  be 
0 
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pitched  at  the  entrance  of  theW^y 
edDayr. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
eonyent;  and  Jebd  Mooaa  and  its 
neighbourhood,  it  may  be  weU  to  give 
a  short  account  of  the  other  route, 
which  leaves  the  one  already  noticed 
at  W&dy  Shebeikehy  and  rejoins  it  at 
the  Nugb  Hawa. 

On  leavingWidy  Shebeikeh  the 
road  turns  up  W&dy  Hamr,  a  fine  open 
yalley  with  low  chalk  cll£&,  till  it 
reaches  the  base  of  Saaihoct  d  Jemd  (7 
miles),  a  ridge  of  limestone  and  flint 
conglomerate  rising  1200  feet  above 
the  vaUev.  Passing  round  this  moun- 
tain to  the  south-east,  the  widy  con- 
tracts again  between  sandstone  rocks 
on  which  are  some  Slnaitic  inscriptions, 
and  opens  on  to  the  great  sandy  plain 
of  Deobet  er  RamleL  The  way  lies 
along  the  western  side  of  this  plain, 
gradually  ascending  a  terraced  rocky 
tract  till  about  midway  the  highest 
point  is  reached  (1797  feet),  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  plain 
stretching  eastward,  with  the  lofty 
Tih  escarpment  beyond,  and  on  the 
south  the  mountains  of  Widy  Nasb 
and  Sar&bit  el  Kh&dim.  A  steep  de- 
scent now  leads  to  W&dy  Bub'a,  and 
then  after  a  short  time  an  open  eeth  Is 
reached,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
five  w^es.  This  point  forms  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
mining  colony,  which,  extending  south- 
wards to  Magh&rah  (see  Bte.  (a)  )  and 
eastwards  to  Sariblt  el  Kh^lm,  is  the 
most  interesting  in  the  country  for  an 
arduBologisi  A  short  distance  from 
the  road  to  the  right,  up  W^y  Nasb, 
are  some  old  mine-workings. 

We  now  leave  the  plain  and  turn 
up  Wddy  Suing  (13  miles),  a  winding 
valley  cut  through  sandstone.  Leaving 
the  baggage-camels  to  proceed  alone  an 
easier  route  by  Wddy  Meiy  to  Widy 
Khameeleh,  the  traveller  tolls  through 
deep  sand  to  the  mouth  of  the  small 
pocky  ravine  which  leads  to  SardbU  el 
Khadim  (6  miles).     Here  even  the 


riding-camels  must  be  left,  and  the 
rest  of  the  distance  done  on  foot 
There  is  a  flfteen  or  twenty  minutes' 
walk  up  the  w&dy,  and  then  a  half-all- 
hour's  tiresome  dhnb  up  a  roach  in-  1 
cline,  surmounted  by  a  steep  aaiua^ftoiiB 
cUff.  On  the  top  of  &e  plateau,  which 
is  700  feet  above  the  widy,  aie  the 
ruins. 

The  view  is  vety  strikin|^  and  ex- 
tensive, but  a  more  immediate  cause 
for  admiration  will  be  found  in  the 
ruins  which  lie  around.  These  ood- 
sist  of  two  temples  of  different  dates: 
the  earlier  merely  a  rock-hewn  chamber 
with  an  open  vestibule  in  front;  the 
later  a  large  building,  connected  with 
the  former,  but  not  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  it.  Both  appear  to  have 
been  reconstructed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  rock-hewn  chamber  a  square  pillar 
of  solid  rock  has  been  left  to  support 
the  roof;  both  this  and  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  were  formerly  corered 
with  hierogljnphics  and  coloured.  At 
the  end  of  the  chamber  are  two  re- 
cesses; one  of  which,  formerly  provided 
with  a  door,  leads  to  a  small  space 
roofed  over  with  large  flat  slabs ;  near 
this  is  another  ro^-hevm  chamber, 
and  in  front  of  the  two  stretches  an 
open  court,  the  waQs  of  which  are 
covered  with  sculptured  scenes.  In 
this  court  are  some  ttdm,  whioh  appear 
to  have  been  removed  from  their  ori- 
ginal position.  The  later  temple  con- 
sists of  a  lai^  square  courts  with 
fra^ents  of  pulsrs  and  Athor-headed 
capitals,  and  of  a  long  building  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  cha]iu)er9. 
At  the  end  nearest  the  rock-hewn 
temple  is  a  lai^  gateway.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  tablets  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  whole  must  have  been 
very  fine  when  perfect ;  at  present  it  is 
one  mass  of  ruin.  Boxmd  the  templed 
are  long  heaps  of  stone,  the  remains 
probably  of  enclosing  walls.  The 
whole  is  much  buried  in  sand,  and 
Gapt  G.  W.  Wilson,  from  whose  ac- 
count the  above  description  is  taken, 
thinks  that  excavatin|^  would  bring  a 
good  many  things  to  light.  The  littie 
digging  done  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  small 
gold  ornament,  a  few  scarabfei,  biokea 
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necUaoeB,  iifaements  of  pottery,  &c. 
The  number  oirieUs  is  remarkable. 

It  appears,  acoording  to  Dr.  Bircb, 
that  the  colony  of  Sor^bit  el  Ehidim 
dates  finom  a  later  epoch  than  that 
of  Magh^rah.  Amftnemha  II.  of  the 
XUth  dynasty  was  the  first  to  open 
the  mines,  and  found  the  temples.  His 
same  is  cat  on  the  &oe  of  the  rock 
near  the  temple.  There  are  many 
other  tablets  with  the  names  of  other 
kings  of  that  dynasty,  Amenemha  III. 
and  ly.  Like  Magh^rah,  Sarabit  el 
Khadim  was  abandonedfrom  the  Xllili 
to  tiie  XTmth  dynasties.  Thothmes 
m.  then  recommenced  working  the 
mines,  and  was  followed  by  Thotiimes 
lY.  and  Amunoph  III.  The  kings 
of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  especially  Sethi 
L  and  Barneses  II.,  have  nearly  all 
left  records  here.  Though  the  temple 
was  probably  founded  daring  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  the  first  name  found  on  it 
u  Thothmes  III.,  and  other  monarchs 
foUow  down  to  Bameses  IV.,  includ- 
ing Menephtah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  Athor  is  the  principal  divi- 
mty,  with  Set  and  Enoom.  There  are 
many  tablets  and  inscriptions  cut  in 
the  sandstone  of  the  mining  district 
which  surroonds  Saiibit  el  Khadim. 

Betuming  to  Widy  Sowig,  which 
gradually  becomes  broad  and  steep, 
the  road  lies  through  heayy  burning 
sand  to  the  foot  of  Wugb  Suwig.  A 
winding  rocky  trail  leads  to  the 
summit,  and  then  we  descend  again  by 
a  rained  path  into  Yfidj  Khameeleh, 
at  which  point  comes  in  the  road 
followed  by  the  baggage-camels.  A 
short  way  farther  on,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  are  two  lanze  rocks  with 
Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Continuing  up 
the  north  branch  of  W^y  Khameeleh 
we  reach  a  small  sandy  plain,  called 
Deb^lxU  Slu^hh  Ahmed  {7  miles)  from  a 
Bedawee  saint  who  lies  buried  in  the 
tomb  by  the  wayside.  Just  beyond 
the  month  of  W^dy  Meraikh  are  some 
navjdmee$  (see  Bte.  a)  and  circular 
tombs.  Wady  Bar^  up  which  the 
road  now  tarns,  is  a  long  broad  yalley, 
steep  and  rocky,  with  a  nomber  of  fine 
feydl  trees.  The  sandstone  is  here 
exchanged  for  gneiss.    Five  miles  np 
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Wady  Bar):  is  a  wall  of  loose  stones, 
built  by  the  Bedaween  to  keep  out 
Mohammed  Ali's  soldiery.  At  the 
top  of  the  yalley  is  a  group  of  na- 
wdmees.  W&dy  Labweh  is  a  broad 
q)en  yalley  with  a  granite  grayel  soil. 
About  li  mile  up  it,  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  is  a  cleft  in  a  large  rock,  contain- 
ing a  spring  of  cool  delicious  water ; 
it  is  called  Shageek  d  *Jjooz  ("Uie 
Old  Woman's  Bift").  Granite  rocks 
now  succeed  to  gneiss,  and  the  widy 
expands  into  an  open  plain,  two  miles 
wide,  well  clothed  with  desert  herbage. 
The  plain  again  contracts,  and,'crossing 
the  watershed,  the  road  enters  Wdc^ 
Berrdh.  Two  miles  up  this  yalley 
is  a  rock,  called  Hajar  el  Laghweh, 
with  Sinaitic  inscriptions ;  and  three 
miles  farther  on  we  reach  the  feature 
from  which  the  wddy  deriyes  its  name, 
**the  VaUey  of  the  Passers-Out  "—two 
massiye  bluffs  of  red  granite,  standing 
like  gigantic  sentinels,  through  which 
we  pass  out  by  a  narrow  gorge  into  a 
wide  plain  called  Enoeia  el  Erheirig 
(21  miles).  A  road  leads  hence  to  M 
Buweib  in  W^y  Feirdn,  eight  miles 
off. 

From  Erweis  el  Erheirig,  which 
conmiands  a  fine  yiew  of  ^bal,  we 
pass  by  the  W&dy  Soleif  into  the  W£dy 
esh  Sheykh,  and  thence  by  the  WAdy 
Sdhab  to  the  head  of  Wady  Solaf  and 
the  mouth  of  Nugb  Hawa  (12  miles). 
The  road  hence  to  Jebel  Moosa  has 
been  described  under  Bte.  (a). 

t.  DeeeripUon  of  (he  Convent, — Thero 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission 
to  the  conyent,  if  the  yisitor  is  proyided 
with  the  proper  letter  of  introduction, 
easily  obtainable  from  the  branch  con^ 
yent  at  Cairo.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  enter  by  the  trap-door  in  the 
wall,  some  80  feet  aboye  the  ground, 
up  to  which  iJlwho  sought  admittance 
were  formerly  hauled  by  a  rope.  The 
present  entrance  is  by  a  low  door  in 
one  of  the  buttresses  on  the  north  side 
of  the  conyent,  through  which  a  short 
yaulted  passage  leads  to  a  postern  in 
the  conyent  wall.  The  ancient  en** 
trance  is  a  little  to  the  right,  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  face,  and  is  a 
o  2 
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fine  door  7  feet  wide,  bat  it  has  for 
many  years  been  closed  with  masonry. 
Above  the  lintel  is  a  xelieving  arch, 
and  over  tills  a  machicoulis,  in  which 
is  a  tablet  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion not  hitherto  deciphered.  As 
the  machicoulis  and  the  inscription 
both  belong  to  the  period  at  which  the 
monastery  was  built,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  will  succeed  in  reading 
tlic  inscription.  There  are  other 
tablets  above  the  buttress  in  which  is 
the  modem  entrance,  with  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Arabic  giving  the  his- 
tory of  the  building  of  the  convent  by 
Justinian.  The  whole  of  the  north 
wall  is  much  cracked,  and  the  masonry 
concealed  by  rubble  heaped  against  it. 
The  top  is  modem.  The  east  wall, 
in  which  is  the  trap-door  mentioned 
above,  was  almost  rebuilt  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  by  the  orders  of 
General  Kleber,  and  an  inscription  in 
modem  Greek  on  a  small  tablet  in  one 
of  the  round  towers  conunemorates  the 
fact.  The  south  wall  has  also  been 
partially  rebuilt,  and  is  supported  with 
buttresses ;  along  the  top  is  a  covered 
passage  forming  a  pleasant  promenade. 
The  west  wall,  owmg  to  its  position,  is 
the  best  preserved,  and  shows  how 
strong  ana  massive  the  old  building 
was.  Numerous  crosses  and  other  de- 
vices are  seen  in  the  covering  stones 
of  the  loopholes.  The  original  form  of 
the  building  was  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, with  slightly  proiecting  towers 
at  each  angle,  and  in  the  east,  west, 
and  south  sides.  Its  position  was 
probably  determined  by  uie  abundant 
water-supply  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  existence  near  it  of  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  the  Buming  Bush,  and 
the  chapel  and  tower  built  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Helena. 

Having  passed  through  the  entrance, 
which  is  protected  by  no  less  than 
three  doors,  and  is  so  narrow  that  only 
one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  the  interior, 
and  vrill  probably  be  conducted  at  once 
to  the  guest  chambers  high  up  over 
the  north  wall.  Here,  if  he  means  to 
remain  in  the  convent^  he  will  take  up 
hia  abode.    Lodging,  bread,  and  water 


are  what  the  convent  provides  for  Us 
guests,  80  of  course  servants  and  fpod 
will  have  to  betaken  in.  A  hadahBeA 
of  about  £1  a  head  is  expected  when 
the  traveller  leaves,  over  and  abore 
what  his  dragoman  may  have  given 
for  the  things  provided. 

Originally  the  interior  was  laid  out 
wil^  great  regularity,  but  there  aic 
few  signs  of  the  old  plan  still  re- 
maining. The  following  is  a  giaphie 
description  of  the  general  view. 
''  Though  the  interior  presents  a  scene 
of  the  most  hopeless  confusion  when 
looked  down  upon  from  the  guest 
chambers,  tiiere  is  not  wanting  a 
certain  ouaint  pictuieequeness  and 
charm,  which  is  heightened  in  sprii^ 
by  the  bright  green  of  the  trdliara 
vines.  Two  tiers  of  loopholes  are  i^ 
visible  in  the  west  wall,  and  some  few 
of  the  vaults  and  arches  within  remain 
intact,  but  they  are  for  the  most  put 
broken  down  and  filled  vrith  all  manner 
of  filth.  Over,  above,  and  within  tbem 
are  the  buildings  of  after  ages,  mos- 
ques, chapels,  bakeries,  distillenee, 
and  stables,  some  themselves  gone  to 
rain,  and  serving  as  foundations  fsr 
still  later  erections  of  mud  and  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which  are  daily  adding 
their  mite  to  the  general  cnnfoskm. 
The  quadrangle  is  now  completely 
filled  with  buildings,  and  through 
them,  turning  and  twisting  in  eveiy 
direction,  now  ascending,  now  de- 
scending, exposed  to  the  full  force  d 
the  sun,  or  passing  through  dark 
tunnels,  is  a  perfect  li£yrinth  of  narrow 
passages."— Copt.  C.  W.  Wihtm, 

The  Churchy  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  massive  grandeur,  was  bmlt  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  exteric^ 
bears  signs  of  extensive  alterations;  » 
new  poich  has  been  added  which  al- 
most conceals  the  originid  west  porch 
and  its  window;  the  south  wall  ha 
been  raised,  and  the  east  end  partially 
rebuilt.  There  were  probably  two 
towers  at  the  west  end:  that  at  the 
south-west  comer  is  a  distinct  build- 
ing, and  was  perhaps  built  as  a  plan 
of  refuge  before  the  existence  d  ttt: 
convent ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  a  Km- 
j  nant  of  the  tower  of  Helena,  whirl 
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Justinian  enclosed,  with  the  plaoe  of 
the  Burning  Bosh,  within  the  convent. 
The  church  has  three  aisles,  separated 
by  two  rows  of  granite  columns;  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  centre  aisle  is  a 
large  apse ;  the  other  aisles  are  closed 
by  walls,  through  which  are  doors 
l^ing  to  two  chapels;  one  of  the 
Holy  Father,  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
of  »t  James  the  Less,  on  the  south. 
From  either  of  these  there  is  access  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  situ- 
ated behind  the  central  apse,  round 
which  there  is  a  free  passage.  There 
are  three  chapels  in  each  side  aisle, 
those  on  the  north  below  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  those  on  the  south  above 
it  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  of 
various  designs,  no  two  alike.  The 
mosaic  over  the  apse  represents  the 
Transfiguration.  Our  Saviour  is  in 
the  centre,  Ellas  on  the  right,  Moses 
on  the  left,  St.  Peter  lying  at  his  feet, 
and  St.  James  and  St.  John  kneeling 
on  either  side.  Bound  the  whole  are 
a  series  of  busts  of  prophets,  saints, 
&c.,  each  with  his  name  written  in 
Greek ;  and  beyond,  on  the  face  of  the 
^all  is  a  border,  with  figures  of  dodo- 
like  birds.  On  the  wall  above  the 
apse  are  two  representations  of  Moses, 
one  at  the  Burning  Bush,  and  the 
other  at  the  Beoeiving  of  the  Law; 
and  beneath  these  are  two  portraits, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian and  his  wife  Theodora,  but  they 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  known 
portraits  of  either.  Close  to  the  altar 
is  a  chest  containing  the  skuU  and 
hand  of  St.  Catherine,  and  beneath  it 
a  marble  slab  with  two  ibexes  in  relief 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  altar- 
screen  is  profdsely  ornamented,  and  a 
large  cross  with  a  painting  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion towers  above  it  The  walls 
are  covered  with  the  quaint  pictures 
nsually  seen  in  Greek  churches,  and 
hung  with  banners,  and  from  the  roof 
hang  gold  and  silver  lamps  of  great 
beauty.  Between  the  columns  are  the 
wooden  stalls  of  the  monks,  and  the 
elaboratelycarved  thrones  of  the  Patri- 
arch and  Bishop,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
painting  representing  the  convent  be- 
fore the  round  towers  were  added. 
In  the  Chapel  of  ike  Burning  Bush  is 


shown  the  place  where  the  bush  stood, 
now  covered  with  a  silver  plate ;  and 
in  the  wall  is  a  little  window  through 
which  the  sun's  rays  are  said  to  fall 
once  in  the  year.  The  floor,  lower  than 
that  of  the  church,  is  richly  carpeted, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  pic- 
tures and  encaustic  tiles.  Two  splen- 
did co£Bned  effigies  of  St.  Catherine 
are  kept  here ;  one  given  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  and  the  other  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  Bussia,  Alexander 
II.  On  the  two  fiile  old  wooden  doors 
by  which  the  church  is  entered  are  a 
variety  of  devices  cut  in  panels,  and 
severed  coats  of  arms,  the  work  pro- 
bably of  pilgrims.  On  the  archway 
near  the  mosk,  and  in  the  north  waU 
of  the  refectory  are  the  arms  and  name^ 
of  pilgrim  knights,  some  dating  back 
to  the  14th  and  15th  cents. 

Near  the  church  is  a  mosk  with  a 
minaret :  a  singular  proof,  it  has  been 
said,  of  the  tolerance,  perhaps  of  the 
fear,  of  the  Christian  conmiunities  of 
this  land ;  it  contains  an  old  wooden 
pulpit  with  a  Cuflo  inscription. 

The  Libraiy,  which  is  neatly  ar- 
ranged, contains  a  number  of  Greek 
printed  books  and  Arabic  MSS.  It 
was  here  that  Tischendorf  discovered 
the  famous  MS.  of  the  Bible  which 
has  been  called  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
The  two  curiosities  shown  to  strangers 
are  a  beautifully  illuminated  MS.  of  the 
Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  letters 
of  gold ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Psalms 
written  by  a  female,  said  to  be  St. 
Thecla,  in  so  small  a  hand  that  it  can 
only  be  read  through  a  microscope. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  convent  is 
a  courtyard,  and  beyond  are  the 
gardens,  full  of  trees  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  a  charming  picture  of  life 
and  beauty  set  in  the  surrounding  de- 
solation. In  the  middle  of  the  garden 
is  the  charnel-house,  consisting  of  a 
smaU  chapel  and  two  long  vaults;  one 
containing  the  bones  of  monks  and 
pilgrims,  tiie  other  those  of  priests  and 
bishops.  The  bodies  are  first  buried 
for  a  year  or  so  in  a  patch  of  garden, 
and  then  the  bones  are  collected  and 
placed  in  the  vaults.  ''The  bishops 
and  saints,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
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Stephen  the  porter,  who  sits  in  ghastly 
magnifloence  with  his  gorgeous  robes 
round  him,  are  ranged  in  wooden 
boxes  with  their  respective  names  on 
slips  of  paper ;  the  bones  of  the  more 
humble  brethren  are  piled  in  two 
heaps,  the  skulls  on  one  side,  the  arms, 
thighs,  &0.,  on  the  other.  In  one  of 
the  boxes  are  the  skeletons  of  two 
Indian  princes,  with  fragments  of 
well-made  link-armour  which  they 
are  said  to  have  worn  during  the 
years  they  passed  as  hermits  on  Jebel 
Moosa;  there  is  also  a  chain  made  of 
iron  nails,  roughly  bent,  and  weighing 
about  fifteen  pounds,  which  bound  them 
togetiier  in  life  as  it  now  does  in  death. 
There  are  also  leathern  scourges,  iron 
necklets  and  girdles,  and  other  remi- 
niscences of  the  days  when  the  moun- 
tain side  was  covered  with  hermitages." 

There  are  about  a  score  of  priests 
and  lay  brothers  in  the  convent ;  the 
latter  employed  in  the  different  trades 
which  their  situation  compels  them  to 
take  up — ^baker,  gardener,  cook,  shoe- 
maker, &c.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  an 
imorant  and  idle  lot,  recruited  from 
the  very  lowest  class  of  Greek  peasants. 
Now  and  then  an  intelligent  monk 
may  be  found  there,  undergoing  a 
period  of  banishment  from  his  own 
convent. 

One  of  the  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  convent  to  which  the 
traveller  will  certainly  devote  a  day 
will  be 

k.  The  Aioent  of  Jeheil  Mooaa  and 
Bd$  Suftdfth, — Several  paths  lead  up 
to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Moosa,  but  the 
one  usually  followed  goes  up  a  rude 
glen  at  the  back  of  the  convent,  and 
is  called  Sikhet  Seyyidna  Mooea, 
"the  Path  of  our  Lord  Moses."  A  lay- 
brother,  or  an  Arab,  is  furnished  by  the 
convent  as  guide.  There  is  a  night 
of  rocky  steps  nearly  the  whole  way, 
which  renders  the  ascent  easy. 

The  first  object  of  interest  is  Majfon 
Moosa  C*  the  IV)untain  of  Moses"),  a  de- 
licious spring  of  cool  water  which  rises 
beneath  a  huge  granite  boulder,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  maiden-hair 
fern.  Accor^ng  to  the  Bedaween,  it 
was  here  that  Moses  watered  Jethro's 


flocks ;  monkish  tradition  makes  it  the 
abode  of  St.  Stephen  the  oobbler.  Tlie 
path  leads  up  through  a  narrow  ravine, 
oyer  huge  boulders  of  granite  to  whai 
is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Yirgiii  of 
the  CEconomos,  or  Bursary  a  small 
building  of  unhewn  stone,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  miraculous  extir- 
pation of  fleas  from  the  ocfnvent— a 
miracle  which  most  visitors  will  agne 
in  thinking  needs  repetition.  The  road 
now  turns  to  the  right,  and  asoendi 
sharply  to  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  spamiKl 
by  a  circular  arch  with  a  oroas  on  either 
face.  Here  sat  St  Stephen  the  porter 
and  his  successors  and  abriyed  the 
pilgrims,  who  passed  on  repeatiDg 
Fs.  xxiv.  3,  4,  '*Who  ahall  asoectl 
into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,"  &c  A 
little  farther  on  is  another  gatevay. 
and  then  a  small  plain  at  the  font  of 
the  p€«k  of  Jebel  Moosa  is  leacijeti 
Here  is  a  ruined  garden,  a  solitaij 
cypress-tree,  and  a  building  containing 
the  chapels  of  £lijah  and  Etisba. 
Monkish  tradition  points  out  a  eaaJl 
grot  in  which  the  former  lived  (1  Riogs  I 
xix.  8,  9). 

From  this  point  a  stiff  half  hour's 
climbing   takes   one   to  the  top  o: 
Jebel  Moosa,     On  the  way  we  paa  I 
the  footprints  of  the  prophet's  oamel 
and  a  stone  said  to  maiK  the  spot  where 
Elijah  was  turned  back  as  unworthj 
to  tread  the  holy  g^und  above.   On  ' 
the  top  are  two  buildiogs,  a  chapel  and 
a  mosk,  both  built  of  stones  taken  froQ 
the  ruins  of  an  early  oonyent    Tra- 
dition places  the  chapel  near  the  ^cliti 
of  the  rock"  where  Moaes  was  when 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by  (Ex. 
xxxUi.  22X  and  says  the  cave  breath  j 
the  mosk  was  where  he  passed  the  forcy 
days  and  forty  nights.    The  sumniit  of 
Jebel  Moosa  is  7875  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  term  "Jebel  Moosa"  may  be  a^  I 
plied  to  the  whole  ridge,  of  wluch  tUa 
is  tiie  highest  peak,  but  by  the  monb 
and  Bedaween  the  term  is  confined  t^  i 
the  summit  on  which  we  now  staol  j 
The  upper  portion  is  of  grey  granite, 
the  lower  of  red.   On  the  south  side  u 
a  sheer  descent  of  more  than  1000  fed  ■ 

There  are  few  who  will  not  wiah  t> 
continue  the  excursion  to  Sd$  /^/«^- 
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/eA,  the  piesomed  Mount  of  the  Law. 
Descending  the  peak  of  Jebel  Moosa 
by  the  eame  path  to  the  plain  in 
which  ai6  the  chapeU  of  £lijah 
and  Eliflha,  we  tnm  to  the  left,  and 
scramble  for  a  mile  through  a  sort  of 
rocky  groove  that  runs  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge;  then,  after  passing  the 
Azier,  or  willow,  which  gives  its  name 
to  B^s  Snfsdfeh,  comes  a  climb  of 
eeveral  hundred  feet  up  a  rugged 
lavine,  and  then  the  summit  ridge  is 
reached,  situated  in  a  deep  cleft  be- 
twen  high  walls  of  rock.  From  this 
point  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Er 
Bahah  is  distinctly  visible.  That  lUs 
Snfaafeh  has  the  liest  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  iha  Ml  Sinai  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  and  as  we  stand  here  the 
pecnliar  fitneas  of  the  place  demon- 
strates itself  most  unmistakeably. 
Here  we  have  a  mountain  summit 
orerlooking  a  plain— Er  Bahih— con- 
taining l,d36,000  sq.  yards  of  even 
ground,  with  an  aditional  1,098,680  sq. 
yards  in  the  Seih  Leja,  and  1,258,400 
sq.  yuds  in  the  Wddy  ed  Dayr,  all 
in  fall  view  of  the  mountain,  and 
capable  of  holding  three  millions  of 
people,  while  the  valleys  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  afford  plenty 
of  extra  camping  space.  Every  other 
requirement  of  the  Bible  narrative  is 
equally  well  met ;  and  if  everything 
that  took  place  during  the  year  of  the 
Israelites'  sojourn  in  Mt.  Sinai  must 
be  minutely  localised,  th^re  seems 
little  difficulty  in  doing  so.  But 
whether  every  small  detail  can  be  made 
to  rightly  fit  in  and  harmonise  seems 
but  a  small  matter ;  no  one  can  fail  to 
realise  how  suited  is  the  whole  of  the 
inagnifleent  scenery  around  him  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  majestic  and  awful 
^ents  described  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
The  descent  into  the  plain  below  may 
he  made  down  the  face  of  B^s  Sufisdr 
teh,  but  it  is  rather  steep  and  rugged. 

I  Aioewl  of  Jebel  KcOareena,  This 
is  a  pretW  ffood  climb,  and  an  early 
start  should  he  made.  Passing  down 
the  Wiidy  ed  Dayr,  the  road  skirts  the 
base  of  Bds  Sufsdfeh,  and  turns 
up  the  W&dy  el  Lejfc.  On  the  way 
we  passed    various    objects    which 


monkish  legends  have  connected  with 
eventb  in  the  Bible.  First  there  is  a 
rock  called  ''the  Mould  of  the  Calf," 
but  which  the  Bedaween  name  simply 
Nftgr  a  Baggar,  "the  Cows*  Hole,'^' 
saying  that  it  was  caused  by  Moses 
thrusting  his  staff  into  the  stone  to 
procure  water  for  his  cow :  the  name, 
however,  and  the  presence  of  a  hill 
dose  by  called  Haroon^  has  suggested 
the  connecting  it  with  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Calf.  Then  comes  the  "  Burial 
place  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  and 
"the  Cave  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram."  A  little  distance  up  the 
W^y  el  Lej&  is  a  "Stone  of  Moses," 
called  by  the  Bedaween  Hajw  d 
Magareen,  "the  Stone  of  the  United 
Ones,"  from  Moses  having  severed 
it  with  his  sword.  At  the  head  of 
Wddy  el  Lej&  is  the  Dayr  el  Arbdeen 
the  "  Convent  of  the  Forty,"  ooKsalled 
from  being  dedicated  to  40  monks 
once  slain  by  the  Bedaween.  It  is  now 
deserted,  but  a  few  Arabs  keep  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  gardens. 

The  road  now  turns  south-west 
along  a  dark  rocky  glen  called 
Shagg  Moota,  running  far  up  into 
the  north-eastern  slopes  of  Jebel 
Eatareena.  A  mile  or  two  farther  on, 
the  path  leaves  the  ravine,  and  hence- 
forward it  is  a  tiring  heavy  climb  up 
an  abrupt  and  crumbling  moontaih- 
side  to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  summit 
cone.  On  the  way  a  beautiAil  spring, 
Mdyoffi  esh  Skinndr  ('*  the  Fountain  of 
therartridge"),  is  passed.  The  peak  is 
a  huge  naked  block  of  syenite  granite, 
steep,  but  so  broken  that  there  is  no 
danger  or  difficulty  in  climbing  it. 
On  the  top  is  a  little  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Catharine,  whose  headless  body 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  by  angels 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  &om 
Alexandria,  where  she  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom early  in  the  4th  centy.  This 
pei^  of  Jeoel  KcUareena  proper  is 
8586  feet  high,  but  what  may  be  con- 
sidered its  twin  peak,  JeM  Ztbeer,  is 
sUghtly  higher,  8551  feet.  "As  its 
peak  is  all  but  the  loftiest,  so  is  the 
view  from  Jebel  Katharina  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  From  this 
high  and  freezing  standpoint  you 
may,  on  any  clear  day,  look  down 
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npon  three-fonrthB  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  fh)m  Jebel  Hamin^im  Farnn  on 
ihe  nortii-west  to  the  monntainB  of 
Yfidy  el'Ain  on  the  north-east ;  from 
Jebel  Miisi  and  B^  Su&ifeh,  which 
seem  quite  close  to  your  side,  and  the 
labjrrinth  of  monster  monntains  spread 
oat  like  a  model  at  your  feet,  to  the 
glimmering  water  of  the  twin  Golfs, 
and  the  hills  of  Arabia  and  A&ioa 
spread  out  beyond  them  on  either 
hand.  Jebel  Zebir  and  Jebel  Umm 
Shomer  slightly  spoil  the  view  south- 
ward, and  little  can  be  seen  beyond 
the  Tih  escarpment  on  the  north ;  but 
in  all  oUier  quarters  the  prospect  is 
most  eztenslYe.  B^  Muhammed  is 
not  to  be  seen,  though  you  can  trace 
the  two  arms  of  the  Bed  Sea  almost  to 
their  point  of  junction.  The  whole  pro- 
spect is  magnificent,  grander  even  tnan 
that  from  Serbdl ;  tiie  effects  of  colour, 
light,  and  shade  excite  the  admiration 
of  every  traveller ;  the  colours  on  land, 
sky,  and  sea  are  simply  enchanting, 
and  the  intense  stillness  and  silence  of 
the  desert  lends  mystery  and  solem- 
nity to  the  scene.  But  it  is  at  sunrise 
or  sunset  that  a  Sinai  mountain-laiid< 
scape  is  seen  to  its  greatest  perfection. 
Perhaps  the  hour  of  sunset  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other.  Then  you  have 
orange,  pink,  green,  and  blue  in  the 
i^;  indigo,  lilac  and  rich  red-brown, 
like  burnished  copper,  on  the  hills  ; 
colours  ever  changing  and  deepening, 
shadows  ever  lengthening,  as  tne  sun 
slowly  declines.''— Oop^.  H.8.  PcUmer. 

m.  (Hher  Exeurnom,  If  there  is 
time  to  spare,  a  day  may  be  occupied 
in  one  or  two  interesting  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Convent.  There 
are  good  views  of  the  convent  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  stands  from  the  top 
of  Jehd  Moneijahf  a. conical  hill  at  the 
head  of  W6dy  ed  Dayr,  and  from  Jebd 
ed  Dayr  on  the  east  of  the  w4dy.  Per- 
haps the  finest  mountain  scenery  in 
the  Peninsula  is  to  be  found  in  the 
^rges  of  the  Wddy  et  Tldh  and  the 
IVddy  Emleisahy  which  lie  to  the  west 
of  £r  Bahah  and  Nugb  Hawa. 

An  excursion  to  Umm  Shomer  will 
take  three  or  four  days.  The  road 
passes  over  Jebel  Moneijah,  and  then 


descends  into  the  Widy  Sebtteey«h, 
whi<Sh  it  follows  to  its  head.  It  then 
descends  a  steep  ravine,  and  ascendiiig 
a  valley  readies  Wady  Bafaabeh 
At  the  end  of  this  w&dy  is  a  little  : 
ravine  oalled  Widy  Zaytooneh,  from 
the  great  olive-tree  in  it.  Here  the 
camds  must  be  left,  and  the  ascent  of 
Umm  Shomer,  a  three  or  four  hourB* 
dimb,  performed  on  foot  The  distance 
from  the  convent  to  Widy  Zaytoonefa  is 
16  or  17  miles  by  the  direct  road  over 
Jebel  Moneijah,  but  baggage-camels 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  take  akoger 
and  easier  road.  The  first  asomt  oC 
1000  feet  from  the  W&dy  Zayttxmeh 
brings  you  to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Abao 
Sheger.  Tou  then  descend  a  steep 
ravine,  cross  a  ridge  to  its  Cartber 
side,  and  then  a  difficult  climb  of  1800 
feet  brings  you  to  the  highest  poinl 
of  Umm  Shomer,  8449  feet. 

Tor  may  be  reached  by  this  route, 
continuing  from  Widj  Bahabdi  down 
some  steep  passes  into  the  Gra'ah. 
The  distance  altogether  from  the 
convent  is  48  miles.  A  longer  but 
easier  road,  53}  miles,  paases  down 
the  Nugb  Hawa,  the  W£dy  SoUf;  and 
the  W&dy  Hebr^,  into  the  GU'ah. 
Tor  is  littie  more  than  a  dirty  village, 
and  contains  nothing  of  interest 
Thero  are  remains  of  convents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  an  old  foriress 
on  the  sea-shore. 

Six  or  seven  miles  from  Tor  is 
a  curious  mountain  called  Jebd 
Ndgoot,  It  takes  its  name— **  the 
Bell  Moimtain,"  or,  more  oorrecUy, 
the  ^  Oong  Mountain  '* — ^from  the  pe- 
culiar noises  which  are  heard  ariaing 
from  it,  and  which  somewhat  reaemUe 
the  sound  of  the  wooden  gong  (nd- 
goo€)  used  in  the  Greek  convents  for 
summoning  the  community.  Jebel 
Niigoos  is  a  triangular  sand-fllopet 
filling  a  recess  in  the  sandstone  hiBfl. 
It  is  about  195  feet  hig^,  80  yards 
wide  at  the  base,  and  narrows  off 
towards  the  top.  The  cli&  rise  about 
200  feet  above  it.  The  sand  ia  caosed 
by  the  waste  of  the  sandstcme  locka. 
Being  at  so  high  an  angle,  the  slightest 
cause  sets  the  sand  in  motion,  and  it 
is  this  movement  of  the  snr&oe-saiid 
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which  has  been  thonght  to  produce 
the  sound  above  referred  to. 

m.  (knUiauation  of  the  journey  hy 
the  Long  Deaeti  via  *Akdbah  and  Petra, 
or  via  NMH,  to  Palestine.  —  Those 
who  intend  continuing  their  journey 
through  the  desert  to  'Akabah  and 
Petra  (Wady  Moosa).  and  thence  to 
Hebron,  will  find  that  journey  de- 
scribed in  the  Handbook  to  Syria  and 
Palatine.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  add  a  few  additional  hints  to  those 
already  given  at  the  beginning,  and 
ronduct  the  traveller  a  short  distance 
on  the  way.  It  ia  necessary  to  make 
every  possible  inquiry  at  &iro  as  to 
the  practicability  of  getting  to  Petra. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  the  road 
being  open,  the  Sheykh  of  the  Alo- 
wcen-^Uie  tribe  which  can  best  con- 
duct the  traveller  from  'Akabah  to 
Petra,  and  thence  to  Hebron — ^lb  gene- 
rally to  be  found  at  Cairo  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring ;  and  from  him 
all  information  can  be  obtained,  and 
an  engagement  made  with  him  under 
the  Banction  of  the  Consul  to  provide 
camels  and  an  escort,  and  guarantee 
a  safe  passage,  and  as  long  a  time  as 
Iiossible  (3  days)  at  Petra.  A  back- 
tihi-esh  of  so  much  a  head,  probably 
:U.,  has  to  be  paid  to  the  fellaheen  of 
Petra  for  the  permission  to  stay  there. 
As  the  Bedaween  of  Arabia  Petnea 
are  a  much  more  turbulent  lot  than 
the  Towdrah  who  conduct  the  traveller 
to  iSinai  and  'Akabah,  it  mav  be  useful 
to  say  a  little  about  their  habits  and 
ways,  and  the  best  method  of  dealing 
vitli  them. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  travel- 
ler is  stopped  on  tne  road  by  what  is 
)aid  to  be  a  party  of  hostile  Arabs, 
md  obliged  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
M  he  supposes,  to  save  his  life,  or  to 
locure  the  continuation  of  his  joumev 
n  safety.  Everybody  who  knows  Arab 
mstoms  must  be  aware  that  no  one  of  a 
lostile  tribe  can  ever  enter  the  terri- 
ory  of  any  other  Arabs  without  the 
nsolt  being  avenged  by  the  sword ; 
tnd  it  is  evident,  if  no  resistance  is 
oade  on  the  part  of  these  who  conduct 
:he  traveller,  that  the  attacking  party 
ire  either  some  of  their  own,  or  of  a 


friendly,  tribe  who  are  allowed  to 
spoil  hun  by  the  very  persons  he  pays 
to  protect  him;  for  an  Arab  would 
rather  die  than  suffer  such  an  affix)nt 
from  a  hoetHe  tribe  in  his  oion  desert. 
If,  then,  his  Arabs  do  not  fight  on  the 
occasion,  he  may  be  sure  it  is  a  trick 
to  extort  money ;  he  should,  therefore, 
use  no  arms  iu;ainst  the  supposed 
enemies,  but  afterwards  punish  his 
faithless  guides  by  deducting  the  sum 
taken  from  their  pay;  and  it  is  as 
well,  before  starting,  to  make  them 
enter  into  an  engagement  that  they 
are  able  as  well  as  willing  to  protect 
him. 

Any  idea  of  travelling  with  one 
tribe  through  a  desert  belonging  to 
another,  when  they  are  not  on  friendly 
terms,  should  never  be  entertained. 
There  is  another  disagreeable  thing 
to  which  travellers  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed. Two  parties  of  the  same 
tribe  quarrel  for  the  right  of  con- 
ducting him;  and  after  he  has  gone 
some  distance  on  his  journey,  he  and 
his  goods  are  taken  by  the  opposition 
candidates,  and  transferred  to  their 
camels.  The  war  is  merely  one  of 
words,  which  the  inexperienced  in 
the  language  cannot  understand ;  but 
he  fully  comprehends  the  annoyance 
of  being  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  by  the 
two  rivals,  and  his  things  are  some- 
times thrown  on  the  ground,  to  tlie 
utter  destruction  of  everything  fragile. 
This  mav  not  occur,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  provide  against  it  before  starting, 
and  a  sheykh  or  guide  should  he 
secured  who  has  decided  authority, 
and  can  overawe  all  parties.  Above 
all  things  it  is  important  to  secure 
the  goodwill  of  the  Arabs,  on  whom 
so  much  of  the  comfort  of  a  journey 
necessarily  depends.  And  nothing  is 
easier.  It  can,  of  course,  be  better 
done  if  the  traveller  speaks  Arabic; 
and  it  will  then  probably  be  his  own 
fault  if  he  meet  with  anything  but 
good  humour  and  willingness  to  oblige 
on  every  occasion. 

In  engaging  Arabs  application  is 
made  to  one  of  the  sheykhs;  and 
when  one  has  been  found  who  has 
good  recommendations,  and  his  ser- 
vices have  been  engaged,  it  is  only 
o  3 
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neoeraary  to  go  to  the  OonBulate  and 
have  the  agreement  offloially  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  proper  prices,  and 
other  partioalarSy  are  stipnlated. 

The  road  from  Sinai  to  'Akabah 
passes  down  the  Wddy  esh  Sheykh  as 
&r  as  the  tomb  of  Neby  Saleh.  The 
festiyal  of  this  samt  is  a  great  event 
for  the  Towirah  Bedaween,  who  flock 
to  the  tomb  from  all  parts  of  the  pn- 
insula,  and  encamp  round  it  for  tnree 
days.  Leaving  the  Yfidy  esh  Shevkh, 
and  passing  np  the  ravine  of  Aboo 
8uweirah,  the  main  watershed  of  the 
peninsula  is  crossed,  and  after  tra- 
versing an  open  tract  we  reach  the 
gorge  of  Wadv  Sa'dl,  13  miles  from 
Sie  Convent.  Sixteen  miles  farther  on 
a  sandy  tract  with  blackish  monods, 
called  EnveiB  d  Ebeirig,  is  reached,  a 
spot  identified  by  Professor  Palmer 
with  Kibroth-hattaavah  of  the  Bible 
(Nnmb.  xi.  34).  He  is  strengthened 
in  this  conclusion  by  a  tradition  of  the 
Bedaween,  which  says  that  the  erec- 
tion of  rough  unhewn  stones  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  surmounted  with  a 
white  pyramid-shaped  block,  and  the 
numerous  stone  enclosures  all  around, 
are  the  remains  of  an  encampment  of 

Silgrims,  who  in  remote  ages  pitched 
[leir  tents  here  on  the  way  to  Haze- 
roth,  and  were  lost  immediately  after- 
wards, and  never  more  heard  of. 

Hie  road  now  leads  across  a  desolate 
sandy  plain  with  a  few  isolated  rocks, 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  Sinai- 
tic  inscriptions.  The  principal  of 
these  is  called  Hudheibat  d  Eajj^ 
("  the  Pilgrims'  Hill ").  The  ordinary 
road  to  *Akabah  here  enters  W^dy 
Ghazileh,  and  descends  to  its  junction 
with  the  oasis  of  W£d^  el  'Ain,  and 
thence  down  the  magnificent  gorge  of 
WAdy  Weteer  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akar 
bah.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  reach 
Ain  Hudherah,  the  probable  Haze- 
roth  of  the  Bible,  we  turn  to  the  left, 
and  soon  meet  a  magnificent  gorge, 
in  which  nestles  the  dark-green  pahn- 
grove  of  Ain  Hudherah,  There  are 
remains  of  old  walls,  an  aqueduct, 
and  many  Greek  and  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions. On  a  hiU  at  the  east  side  of 
the  cliff  is  a  building  which  may  have 
been  a  beacon,  and  gives  its  name  to 


the   spot,    Mat&li    Hndhenh,   ''ih£ 
Hazeroth  Look-outs." 

The  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
'Akabah  takes  6  days :  from  * Akabsh 
to  Petra  by  the  Wluly  el  Aiabah  1 
days,  by  the  upper  road  5  days :  and 
from  Petra  to  JUebron  6  days.  If  on 
arriving  at  'Akabah  it  should  be  found 
that  something  has  happened  siiwe 
leaving  Cairo  to  render  the  Petn 
route  impracticable,  the  traveller  must 
turn  asiae  to  Nabkl,  4  days*  journey, 
and  thence  to  Hebron,  7  days.  It  is 
better  to  make  sure  of  the  Petra  roatd 
by  sending,  as  soon  as  Mount  Sinai  u 
reached,  a  man  to  'Akabah  to  in* 
quire  if  all  is  tranquil  He  will  le 
met  coming  back  with  an  ansTer 
sometime  probably  during  the  third 
day's  journey  from  Sinai  to  'Akabah, 
and  if  it  be  unfavourable  an  alteiatioii 
in  the  route  can  be  made  at  once. 

From  Sinai  direct  to  Palestiiie  rM 
Nahkl  is  a  route  which  presents  no 
object  of  interest  to  the  ordinaiy  tn- 
veller :  he  had  much  better  retam  to 
Suez,  and  go  thence,  M  Port  Said  and 
the  sea,  to  Jaffa. 
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is  well  worth  undertaking,  as  it  intro- 
duces them  to  a  country  differing  a 
good  deal  in  its  general  aspect  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  anti- 
quary will  find  much  to  interest 
nim  in  the  supposed  sites  of  Lake 
Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth,  and  the 
ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  Birket  el 
Kom;  while  to  the  sportsman  the 
Fyoom  in  the  winter  months  offers 
more  attractions  than  any  other  part 
of  Egypt.  The  preparations  for  the 
journey  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
time  intended  to  be  spent ;  but  tents, 
beds,  and  all  the  etceteras  necessary 
to  a  camp  Hfe,  must  be  taken,  unless 
the  traveller  is  content  with  a  visit  to 
Hedeeneh  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  while  there  can  put  up  with  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  a  Greek 
cttK.  The  beet  way  of  reaching  the 
Fyodm  is  by  railway  as  far  as  Me- 
deeneh.  There  camels  and  donkeys 
can  be  procured  for  visiting  the  Birket 
e!  Kom  and  other  places. 

h.  DeterijMm  of  the  Fyodm,— The 
province  of  JBgypt  called  the  Fyo<5m  is 
a  natural  depression  in  the  Libyan 
hills,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  desert, 
save  where  a  narrow  strip  of  soil  borders 
the  canal  leading  to  it  firom  the  Nile. 
It  is  thus  almost  an  oasis,  owing  its 
fertility  to  the  water  of  the  Nile,  in- 
troduced through  a  natural  isthmus 
in  the  desert  surrounding  it.  Its  pro- 
sent  name,  Ftfo&m,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  old  Egyptian  woxd  Pt-om, 
"the  S^i"— an  appellation  aptly  ap- 
plied to  a  country  which  contained 
such  a  splendid  system  for  storing  and 
digtributing  water,  as  that  with  which 
the  Fyoom  was  endowed  by  King 
Amenemha  III^  the  constructor  of 
Lake  Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth.  In 
Ptolemaic  and  Boman  times  this  pro- 
vince was  called  the  Arsinoite  nome. 
which,  Strabo  says,  excelled  all  others 
in  appearance,  in  goodness,  and  in 
condition.  It  was  the  only  place 
where  the  olive-tree  arrived  at  any 
aiie,  or  bore  good  fruit,  except  the 
gardens  of  Alexandria.  It  also  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  wine,  as  well 
as  com,  vegetables,  and  plants  of  all 
kinds.    This  reputation  for  fertility  it 


still  enjoys,  and  thou^  its  merits  hava 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  it  is  still 
superior  to  other  ports  of  I^ypt  from 
the  state  of  its  gardens  and  the  variety 
of  its  productions;  since,  in  addition 
to  com,  cotton,  and  the  usual  cul- 
tivated plants,  it  abounds  in  roses, 
apricots,  figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  several 
other  fruits,  which  grow  there  in 
greater  perfection  and  abundance  than 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and  the 
rose-water  used  in  Cairo  comes  frcmi 
the  neighbourhood  of  Medeeneh. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  cultivable 

rb  of  the  Fyo<$m  measures  about  28  m. 
and  S.,  and  28  E.  and  W.,  which 
last  was  in  former  times  extended  to 
^wards  of  40  in  that  part  (from  ^asr 
Kbaroon  to  Tomeeah)  where  it  has  the 

nteet  breadth.  Its  length  N.  and  8., 
easured  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Birket  el  Kom,  is  increased  to  82  m. 
The  total  population  is  about  150,000. 
Its  chief  commerce  is  in  com,  cotton, 
and  cattle,  chiefly  sheep,  of  which  it 
possesses  the  best  breed  in  Egypt.  In 
addition  to  the  various  products  men- 
tioned above,  the  sugar-cane  has  lately 
been  planted  by  the  Viceroy  on  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  mills  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts. 

e,  Cairo  to  Medeeneh, — ^The  train 
leaves  the  Geezeh  station  of  the  Upper 
Egypt  nSlwtLj  about  8*80  A.ir.  (see 
Oairo,  Exc.  vii.)  and  passing  Bedres- 
hayn  and  one  or  two  other  stations. 

El  Waeta  June.  8tai.  for  the  Fyoom, 
56  m.  from  Oairo,  in  about  3  hrs.  At 
this  village,  which  is  close  to  the  Nile, 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  8  hrs.  or  more 
till  the  arrival  of  the  up  train  to  Oairo, 
As  soon  as  it  has  left,  tne  Fyoom  train 
is  started.  The  line  goes  straight  west- 
ward across  the  cultivated  land.  The 
only  noticeable  object  is  the  False 
Pyramid  to  the  N.  On  reaching  the 
desert  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  and 
crosses  the  low  chain  of  hills  that 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
the  oasis  of  the  Fyo<$m. 

El  Edwa  Stat.,  20  m.  A  small  vil- 
lage on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
land*     There  is  capital  shooting  of 
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TariouB  kinds  to  be  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Geese,  ducks,  water- 
birds  of  every  description,  and  snipe 
abound  in  the  winter  months,  and 
quail  a  little  later.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  half-natural,  half-artificial, 
dykes  between  £1  Edwa  and  To- 
meeah,  to  which  birds  resort  in  great 
numbers.  Those  who  are  intent  on 
sport  had  better  pitch  their  tents  at 
El  Edwa,  and  make  shooting  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood. 

Medeeneh  Stat,  5  m.  The  capital 
town  of  the  Fyodm,  and  so  often  called 
Medeenet-elrFifodm,  and  MedeeneM- 
Fares  Q'  Oity  of  the  Knight  or  Horse- 
man"). It  has  about  8000  inhabitants, 
and  presents  the  usual  aspect  of  a  large 
Egyptian  town,  with  bazaars,  baths, 
Greek  coffee-houses,  and  a  market 
every  Sunday.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  two  main  branches 
qf  the  Babr  Yoosef,  which  conduct  the 
water  into  the  Fyodm,  through  an 
opening  in  the  hills  near  Bemsooef. 
ThLs  branch  canal,  like  nearly  all  those 
in  the  Fyodm,  has  quite  the  appearance 
of  a  natural  river.  To  the  N.  of  the 
modem  town  are  the  mounds  which 
mark  the  site  of  Arainoe,  formerly 
Grooodilopolls,  the  town  in  which  was 
worshipped  the  sacred  crocodile  kept 
in  the  Lake  Moeris.  Many  objects  of 
interest,  especially  lamps,  and  other 
articles  of  bronze,  belonging  to  the 
Christian  period,  have  oeen  found 
here.  Leo  Africanus  says,  '*the  an- 
cient city  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Pharaohs,  on  an  elevated  spot  near  a 
small  canal  from  the  Nile,  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews,  after  he 
had  afflicted  them  with  the  drudgery 
of  hewing  stones  and  other  laborious 
employments."  Here,  too,  they  pre- 
tend *^the  body  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Israel,  was  buried,"  which  was  after- 
wards removed  by  the  Jews  at  their 
departure;  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  fiuned  for  the  abundance 
of  its  fruit  and  olives ;  though  these 
last  are  only  fit  for  eating,  and  useless 
for  their  oiL  Wansleb  says  the  Copts 
still  call  the  city  Arsinoe  in  their 
books,  and  relates  a  strange  tradition 
of  its  naving  been  burnt  by  a  besieging 


enemy,  who  tied  torches  to  the  tail 
of  cats,  and  drove  them  into  the  town. 

d.  The  LabyruUh  and  Lake  Maru. 
— A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  Labyrinik, 
and  the  crude-brick  pyranUd  of  Hawd- 
rahf  which  stands  at  its  northern  end, 
may  be  made  firom  Medeeneh.  The 
distance  in  a  direct  line  is  not  moce 
than  5  or  6  m.,  but  a  dettmr  of  more 
or  less  length  will  have  to  be  msde, 
according  to  the  time  of  year  and  the 
state  of  the  canals.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  donkey- 
boy  who  acts  as  guide  knows  the  way, 
and  the  proper  pLaoes  for  croanng  the 
various  canals,  especially  the  arm  of 
the  Bahr  Yoosef  which  runs  N.  to 
Tomeeah,  and  ine  deep,  narrow  oasal 
which  flows  through  the  W.  side  of 
the  Labyrinth.  TMs  arm  of  the  Bahr 
Yoosef  presents  here  the  appearaaoe  of 
a  natural  ravine,  sometimeB  oonfined 
between  steep  banks,  and  at  otheis 
widening  out  to  a  breadth  of  seven! 
hundred  feet.  Between  it  and  the 
ruins  are  a  succession  of  mcnmdi, 
through  which,  immediately  sUrting 
the  pyramid  and  the  ruins,  runs  the 
narrow  modem  canal  above  referred  to. 

The  site  of  the  Labyrinth,  which 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  vas 
fixed  by  Lepsius  and  the  Pmastan 
conmussion.  But  little  remains  to 
justify  the  extravagant  admhatioD 
bestowed  on  it  by  Herodotus,  who  says, 
*' I  visited  this  place,  and  found  itto 
surpass  description ;  for  if  all  the  walla 
ana  other  great  works  of  the  Greeks 
were  put  together  in  one,  they  woold 
not  equal,  either  for  labour  or  expense, 
this  Labyrinth:"  and  he  adds  that 
'*the  Labyrinth  surpasses  the  Fyi»- 
mids."  The  founder  of  the  LabjnrmUi 
has  been  variously  named  by  andeot 
authors,  but  it  seems  probable  that  its 
builder  was  Amenemha  in.  of  tbtr 
Xllth  dynasty,  the  same  who  constmct- 
ed  the  Lake  Mceris.  His  is  the  olde^ 
name  found  among  the  ruins.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  Labyrinth,  includ- 
ing the  pyramid,  measured  about  1150 
ft.  E.  and  W.  by  850  ft.  N.  and  8.,aDd 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  round  an 
open  area  500  ft.  broad  and  600  ft.  in 
length.    Within  this  area  lie  such  le- 
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mains  as  can  gkill  be  seen*  oonsisting 
of  broken  oolnmiiB  and  capitals,  of 
granite  and  hard  white  umestona 
The  hieiogl}T>hic8  on  the  granite  have 
been  painted  gzeen.  Hfflodotoa  says 
that  there  were  12  courts,  and  two 
different  sets  of  chambers,  1500 
ftboTe  gromid,  and  beneath  them  1500 
under  ground,  and  that  the  nnder- 
eironnd  ones  **  contained  the  senulobres 
)f  the  kteg9  who  built  the  Labyiinth, 
mdalao  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles." 

The  crocodile  was  the  sacred  animal 
)f  the  nome,  giving  its  name  to  the 
%  of  Grooodilopolis ;  and  it  was  the 
batred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boorin^  province  of  Heracleopolis  for 
ihiB  animal  that  caused  the  destmction 
)f  the  Labyrinth.  It  has  been  well 
)bsenred  that  the  reason  of  the  crooo- 
lile,  the  eel,  and  other  fish  being 
ncred  in  inland  towns  of  Egypt,  was 
k>  ensue  the  maintenance  of  the 
sanals  which  conducted  to  those  places 
the  fresh  water  without  which  they 
XNild  not  live. 

To  the  N.  of  these  ruins  is  a  crude- 
)rick  pyramid,  generally  called  the 
pyramid  of  Cbwarah.  When  entire  it 
vis  348  ft.  square;  but  it  is  much 
ruined.  The  st^le  of  its  building,  in 
legrees,  or  stones,  to  which  sloping 
nangular  sides  were  afterwards  added, 
8  very  evident.  The  bricks  are  very 
arge,  and  appear  to  be  of  a  great  aee. 
)trabo  gives  4  plethra  (400  ft.)  for  the 
ength  of  each  face,  and  the  same  for 
be  height,  which  Herodotus  calculates 
i  40  fathoms  (240  ft.l  A  natural 
ock  rises  inside  to  the  height  of  about 
Oft  Several  stonewalls,  intersecting 
t  in  regular  lines,  act  as  binders  to  tlie 
utenn^liate  mass  of  brickwork  built 
1  between  them :  and  the  outside  was 
oated  with  a  stone  casing. 

About  8  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  Labvrinth 
i  another  cmde-brick  pyramid  near 
be  village  of  Ulahoon,  a  short  distance 
)  the  8.  W.  of  which,  at  a  viUage  called 
tawirah,  are  the  great  stone  dykes 
nd  sluices,  mentioned  by  Aboolfeda, 
bat  regulate  the  quantity  of  water 
dmitted  into  the  Fyodm.  Some 
>mains  of  older  bridges  and  dykes 
HTt'pt  away  by  various  irruptions  of 

ic  Kilo  are  seen  there;  and  to  the 


W.  is  a  dyke,  serving  as  a  communi- 
cation with  tne  high  land  at  the  edge 
of  the  desert  during  the  inundation. 

From  the  branch  of  the  Bahr  Yoo- 
sef  which  runs  from  the  bridge  of 
Illahoon  to  Medeeneh,  numerous  canals 
conduct  the  water  to  various  parts  of 
the  nrovince,  the  quantity  being  regu- 
lated by  sluices,  according  to  the  wants 
of  each.  As  of  old,  they  offer  still  a 
more  interesting  specimen  of  irrigation 
than  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 

From  Illahoon  to  Beniaooef  on  the 
Nile  (see  Bte.  18)  is  about  14  m.  in  a 
direct  line.  On  the  road  about  2  m. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  bridge  of  Illahoon 
are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town, 
called  Tdma,  which,  from  its  name  and 
position,  probably  marks  the  site  of 
Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Arsinoe. 

Farther  on  to  the  rt.  you  see  the 
lofty  mounds  of  Antoieh,  the  ancient 
Heracleopolis,  which  stood  in  an  island 
formed  by  the  canal.  The  mounds  of 
Noayreh,  Baheh,  Beshennee,  Beliffieh, 
Kom  Abmar,  and  others,  also  mark  the 
sites  of  old  towns. 

Most  visitors  to  the  Fyoom  will  be 
anxious  to  visit  the  site  of  the  Lake 
Moeris,  of  which  Herodotus  says, 
**  Wonderful  as  is  the  Labyrinth,  the 
work  caUed  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  which 
is  close  by  the  Labyrinth  is  yet  more 
astonishing."  But  though  the  position 
of  this  lake  has  now  been  satistactorily 
determined,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  mark  the  ground  it  occupied.  To 
M.  linant-Bey  is  due  the  discovery 
of  its  position,  and  the  refutation  of 
the  theory  which  made  the  Birket  el 
]^om  its  representative.  The  accounts 
of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny, 
though  widely  different,  all  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  an  artificial  lake,  dug 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  Nile  during  the 
inundation,  and  then,  by  means  of 
locks  and  sluices,  distributing  them 
during  the  dry  season  throughout  the 
Fyodm  and  the  surrounding  country 
above  and  below  Memphis.  This 
function  could  never  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Birket  el  ]^om,  the 
surface  of  which  lies  considerably 
lower  than  the  cultivated  land;  nor, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of 
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the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  surround- 
ing ootintry  from  the  continued  deposit 
of  alluyimn,  could  they  ever  bave  been 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  even  in 
Herodotus'  time ;  and  the  ruins  at  the 
water's  edge  of  the  Birket  el  Kom, 
show  that  its  surface  was  at  any  rate 
never  higher  than  it  now  is.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  when  the  inundation  was 
excessive,  and  the  Lake  Mosris  over- 
flowed, the  superfluous  water  was 
carried  off  into  this  natural  depression 
of  the  Birket  el  Kom.  But  tne  arti- 
ficial reservoir  oi  Lake  Moeris  must 
have  been  on  a  level  with  the  lands  it 
was  intended  to  supply  with  water. 

Its  position  has  been  fixed  by  M. 
Linant-Bey  in  the  centre  of  the  pla- 
teau of  the  Fyodm.  He  discovered  to 
the  N.,  N.E.,  and  8.  of  Medeeneh, 
remains  of  an  old  dyke  of  great 
strength,  extending  over  an  area  of 
some  80  m.  Witbin  the  circumference 
of  these  remains  was  Lake  MoRris. 
Biahmoo,  about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Me- 
deeneh,  formed  the  N.W  angl^;  from 
thence  the  dyke  can  be  traced  for 
about  10  m.  E.  as  far  as  Wddy  War- 
dan,  and  18  m.  S.,  as  far  as  Gh^ek. 
That  this  must  have  been  the  position 
of  Lake  Moeris  is  still  further  proved 
by  the  now  ascertained  site  of  the 
liabyrinth,  which,  Herodotus  tells  us, 
was  **  a  little  above  Lake  Mceris,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grocodilopolis."  His 
assertion  that  it  was  450  m.  in  circum- 
ference, may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  he  embraced  in  this 
measurement  the  whole  water-system 
of  the  Fyodm,  the  Birket  el  Kom  in- 
dttded. 

The  conception  and  execution  of 
this  gigantic  work  were  due  to  Ame- 
nemha  UI.  of  the  XHth  dynastv, 
the  same  who  built  the  Labyrinth. 
The  name  Moeris,  given  to  him  by  the 
Greeks,  is  simply  derived  from  the 
old  Egyptian  word  m^ri,  which  sig- 
nified a  lake.  The  records  of  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  put  up  by  the  same  king 
at  Semneh,  are  an  additional  proof  of 
the  attention  he  bestowed  on  hydraulic 
engineering. 

€.  Other  Exeunions  from  Medeeneh. 
— Another  excursion  may  be  made  to 


Bigaig,  about  2  m.  to  the  S JS.W.  of 
Medeeneh,  where  is  an  obelisk  of  the 
time  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  erected  thit 
of  Heliopolis.  It  has  been  throira 
down,  and  broken  in  two  parts:  one 
about  26}  ft,  the  other  16  ft  3  in.  Ion;. 
One  face  and  two  sides  are  only  visible ; 
and  few  hiero^vphics  remain  on  the 
lower  part.  The  mean  breadth  of 
the  face  is  5  ft.  2  in.,  or  6  ft.  9}  in.  at 
the  lower  end,  and  the  sides  are  about 
4  ft.  in  width.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  are  ^ye  compartments,  one 
over  the  other ;  in  each  of  which  are 
two  figures  of  king  Osirtasen  offering 
to  two  deities.  Below  are  columns  of 
hieroglyphics,  many  of  which  are  quite 
illegible.  The  other  face  is  under 
tbe  ground.  On  each  of  the  two  aides 
is  a  single  oolunm  of  hiero^yphics, 
containing  the  name  of  the  idng, 
who  on  one  is  said  to  be  beloved  bj 
Phtah,  on  the  other  by  Mandoo— eri- 
dently  the  principal  deities  of  the  place. 
On  the  sununit  of  the  obeli^  a  groore 
has  been  cut,  doubtless  to  h<dd  some 
ornament,  like  that  of  Hehopolis; 
though  this  of  Biggig  differs  from  it 
and  lh>m  other  obelisks,  in  its  apex 
being  round  and  not  pointed ;  and  in 
the  breadth  of  its  sides,  and  its  fares 
being  so  very  dissimilar.  The  people 
of  the  country  look  on  these  fragments 
with  the  same  superstitioiiB  feeling 
as  on  some  stones  at  the  temple  d 
Panopolis,  and  other  places ;  and  the 
women  recite  the  Fafna  over  them  in 
the  hope  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

At  Biahmooj  about  4  m.  to  the  K. 
of  Medeeneh,  are  some  curious  stone 
ruins.  They  consist  of  two  buildings, 
distant  from  each  other  81  paces, 
measuring  45  in  breadth  and  abont  60 
in  length,  the  southern  end  of  both 
being  destroyed.  They  stand  nearij 
due  N.  and  S.,  and  at  tlie  centre  ot 
the  £.  and  W.  face  is  a  doorway.  In 
the  middle  of  each  is  an  irregular  maes 
of  masonry  about  10  paces  square  and 
about  20  ft.  high,  having  10  tiers  of 
stone  remaining  in  the  highest  part; 
and  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  me  eastern 
building  the  outer  wall  is  entire,  and 
presents  a  sloping  pyramidal  fa<x\ 
having  an  angle  of  67^.  Some  have 
suppooed  them  to  be  pyramids,  ao'i 
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bave  seen  in  them  the  two  mentioned 
by  Herodotns,  as  standing  in  the  centre 
)f  Lake  Moeris.  Bnt  their  position 
ioes  not  accord  with  this  idea;  and 
tngle  is  not  that  of  a  pyramid. 

/.  The  Birket  d  J|Coni.— The  Birket 
J  Kom  is  about  15  m.  distant  in  a 
traight  line  from  Medeeneh.  If  it  is 
he  time  of  the  sngar-cane  harvest, 
id?antage  can  be  taken  of  the  railway 
rhich  goes  from  Medeeneh  to  Nezleh 
knd  Abookseer,  both  Tillages  not  &r 
fom  ih^  lake.  At  other  periods  of 
he  year  a  train  only  runs  occasionally. 
i  is  generally  very  di£Bcult  to  hire 
amels  or  donkeys  in  the  Fyo<5m,  and 
t  ia  a  good  thing  to  get  an  order  from 
he  goyemor  at  Medeeneh,  addressed 
0  the  yillage  sheykhs,  requiring  them 
0  famish  the  trayeller  with  what  he 
lay  require.  None  of  the  mins  which 
rill  presently  be  described  on  the 
horo  of  the  Birket  are  particularly 
rell  worth  a  visit.  The  best  head- 
[oarters  for  shooting  is  perhaps  the 
mall  yillage  of  £1  Widy,  situate  about 
Qidway  along  the  S.E.  shore  of  the 
ake,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  called  the 
^ady  river,  one  of  the  main  branches 
f  the  Bahr  Toosef  canal  before  alluded 
0,  which  here  empties  itself  into  the 
ake.  Plenty  of  wild-fowl  shooting  is 
0  be  had  here  in  the  winter,  and 
[tiail  are  abundant  in  Febmary. 
lares,  too,  abound  in  the  tamarisk- 
>ai}he8  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the 
ast  of  £1  W^y.  Boars  and  wolves 
oay  sometimes  be  seen,  but  the  place 
0  find  them  is  on  the  opposite  or  K.W. 
ide  of  the  lake.  There  are  some  large 
Imnsy  fishermen's  boats  at  El  Wddy, 
it  any  one  who  wants  to  shoot  on 
be  lake,  and  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
ther  readily,  had  better  take  his  own 
oat  with  him.     £1  W^y  is  about 

m.  from  Abookseer. 

The  following  would  make  a  good 
wr  /roni  Medeeneh.  To  Nezleh,  and 
lenoe  to  the  Kasr  ^baroon :  &om  Easr 
[haroon  along  the  8.E.  shore  of*  the 
(irket  el  Slom  to  £1  Widy,  Abookseer, 
nd  Senhoor :  from  Senhoor  inland  to 
?omeeah:  and  thence  back  to  Me- 

eeneh  or  £1  Edwa.  This  would 
ccupy  from  5  to  8  days. 


The  lake  is  about  85  m.  long,  and  a 
little  more  than  7  broad  in  the  widest 
part,  and  has  received  its  name,  Birket 
d  Kom,  or  ^eroon^  **  the  Lake  of  the 
Ham,"  from  its  form,  which  is  broad  at 
the  eastern  end,  and  curves  to  a  point 
at  its  opposite  extremity.  Towards 
the  middle  is  a  barren  island,  called 
Gezeeret  el  Kom.  The  depth  of  the 
lake  varies  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  but  the  average  in  the  deepest 
part  may  be  about  30  ft.  The  surface 
is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
Nile.  The  water  is  brackish,  and  even 
salt,  particularly  in  summer,  before 
the  inundation  has  poured  into  it  a 
supply  of  fresh  water.  It  is  partly  fed 
by  this,  and  partly  by  springs,  which 
are  probably  derived  from  flltrationa 
from  the  Nile  over  a  bed  of  clay. 

Until  lately  the  Birket  el  Kom  was 
considered  to  be  the  old  Lake  Moeris, 
but,  as  has  been  already  shown,  modem 
science  has  proved  the  inaccuracy  of 
that  idea.  The  first  view  of  the  lake 
from  the  upland  plain  of  the  Fyoom 
is  very  grand.  Dense  groves  of  palm- 
trees  occupy  the  foreground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Senhoor  and  Nezleh  : 
the  plain  slopine  gradually  down  to 
the  lake  is  richly  cultivated;  the 
immediate  shore  is  dotted  with  pio- 
turesque  groups  of  tamarisk-bushes: 
the  lake  itseli^  on  a  calm  day,  glitters 
like  a  sea  of  molten  silver ;  whUe  be- 
yond it  stretches  the  desert,  to  the  E. 
a  succession  of  undulating  sand-hills, 
to  the  W.  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains, 
extending  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  especially 
in  winter.  The  lake  also  abounds  in 
fish,  mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
found  in  the  Nile.  As  usual  in  Egypt, 
the  fisheries  are  farmed. 

g.  KcurKharoon^  and  other  Buins  on 
the  Shoret  of  the  Birket  d  Kom.— The 
principal  ruins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Birket  el  Kom  are  those  called  Kasr 
el  Kharoon.  They  are  at  the  ^.W. 
comer  of  the  lake,  about  10  m.  from 
Nezleh,  and  rather  more  from  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Widy.  The  road  from  the 
latter  lies  along  the  shore,  and  over 
the  desert.    NaUh  is  on  the  banks  of 
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the  river-like  oanal  called  £1  Widy, 
whose  moQih  is  at  the  village  of  the 
same  name. 

At  Nezleh  the  ravine,  from  bank  to 
bank,  measures  673  ft.,  and  100  in 
depth  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  channel  at 
the  centre,  which  is  120  ft.  broad.  In 
the  ravine  itself  are  the  remains  of  a 
wall,  partly  brick,  partly  stone,  whid^ 
is  said  to  have  been  once  used  to  retain 
the  water,  like  that  of  Tomeeah,  where 
there  is  a  similar  deep  broad  channel, 
and  where  the  large  reservoir  of  water, 
kept  up  by  the  dyke,  has  probably 
been  made  in  imitation  of  the  old 
artificiid  Lake  Moeris.  About  1}  m. 
below  Nezleh  are  some  mounds,  called 
Wateeah,  and  the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Abd 
el  Bin. 

To  the  W.  of  Nezleh  are  the  sites 
of  2  ancient  towns,  called  Harab-t-el 
Yahood,  "the  Ruins  of  the  Jews,"  and 
El  Hammim,  **tho  Baths."  Neither 
of  them  presents  any  but  crude-brick 
remains,  and  the  former  has  evidently 
been  inhabited  by  Moslems,  whose 
mad  houses  still  remain.  Medeenet 
Uati,  Medeenet  Madi,  and  Harab-t-en 
Nishan,  have  extensive  mounds  of 
ancient  towns,  amidst  which  are  found 
fragments  of  limestone  columns,  bricks, 
pottery,  glass,  and  a  few  Roman  coins. 

On  tiie  road  to  Kasr  Kharoon  is 
Kasr  el  Benat,  "  the  Palace  of  the 
Girls,"  a  small  crude-brick  ruin,  of 
which  the  plans  of  8  rooms  only  can 
be  traced;  the  whole  measuring  30 
paces  by  10.  Near  it  is  the  site  of  an 
old  town,  with  much  broken  pottery, 
bricks,  and  other  frag^ments.  One  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  8.  are  the  mounds  of 
Hereet,  presenting  the  remains  of 
brickwork,  but  no  ruins.  Traces  of 
vineyards  and  the  chauDcls  of  old 
canals  are  to  be  seen,  together  with 
much  pottery  and  some  tombs,  before 
reaching  Kasr  Kharoon. 

The  principal  building,  to  which 
the  name  of  Kasr  JfPiaroon  properly 
belongs,  is  an  'Egyptian  temple,  mea- 
suring 94  ft.  by  03  ft,  and  46  ft  in 
height,  preceded  by  a  court  about 
35  ft.  in  depth.  It  contains  14  cham- 
bers and  2  staircases  on  the  ground- 
floor,  besides  a  long  passage  on  either  [ 


side  of  the  adytum,  whose  end  wall 
is  divided  into  3  narrow  oeUa.  The 
whole  is  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  a  very 
good  style  of  masonry. 

About  380  paces  (or  900  ft.)  in  &t.u 
of  the  temple  is  a  square  stone  luia 
that  probably  fonned  the  entrance  c-f 
its  dromo$;  near  it  is  another  small 
building  of  similar  materiala;  andldu 
paces  to  the  S.E.  is  a  Roman  temple 
of  brick,  stuccoed,  about  18  ft.  square, 
on  a  stone  platform,  the  outer  &ce  of 
its  walls  ornamented  with  pilastezs 
and  half-columns.  In  form,  size,  and 
appearance,  it  resembles  2  buHdiags 
near  Rome,  one  called  the  temple  of 
Rediculus,  and  the  other  a  supposed 
tomb,  outside  the  Porta  Pia.  The 
roof  is  arohed,  and  the  door  in  froni 
opens  upon  a  small  area,  part  of  tbe 
platform  upon  which  it  stands;  and 
the  principal  difference  between  thii 
and  the  above-mentioned  bnildings  is, 
that  here  half-colunms  are  substituted 
at  the  side  walls  for  pQastersw  It 
has  a  side-door.  Other  vestiges  of 
ruins  are  scattered  over  an  extent  of 
about  900  by  400  paces,  or  about  220u 
by  1000  ft ;  and  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  this  space,  350  paces  behind 
the  temple,  are  the  remains  of  an  arch, 
partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  crude- 
brick,  whose  northern  face  looks  to- 
wards  the  lake,  and  the  other  towards 
a  small  crude-brick  ruin.  Near  tiie 
arch  is  a  stone  resembling  a  stool,  or 
an  altar,  also  of  Roman  time. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  situation  of 
this  town  that  the  former  extent  of 
the  cultivated  land  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  is  attested,  but  by  the  traces 
of  gardens  and  vinevards  which  are 
met  with  on  all  sides  of  the  Kasr 
Kharoon,  whose  roots  now  supply  the 
Arabs  with  fuel  when  passing  the 
night  there. 

Broken  pieces  of  old  glass  lie  thicUr 
strewn  about  tbe  desert  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  are  many  coppiT 
coins.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Kasr  Kharoon  marks  the  site  of  DUr 
nysias. 

To  the  N.E.,  on  tbe  shore  of  Birk^ 
el  Kom,  are  vestiges  of  masonry,  per- 
haps of  the  port  (if  it  deserves  the 
name)  of  this  town.    To  the  N^  about 
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12  m.  from  the  lake,  is  a  lofty  range 
of  limestone  mountaine,  and  behind 
them  is  the  rayine  that  joins,  and 
forms  part  of,  the  Bahr-el-Fargh,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Natron  Lakee. 

The  mins  of  Kom  Weteim  or  Kom 
Wtihe^ui-^Haggar,  are  little  more 
than  5  nu  from  the  eaatem  end  of  the 
lake,  and  4  fr««i  Tomeeah,  close  to  the 
road  leading  to  the  pyramids.  They 
consist  of  eztensiye  monnds,  and  beh- 
low  them  are  renudns  of  crude-brick 
bouses  on  stone  substmotions,  amidst 
vhich  may  be  traced  the  direction  of 
the  streets  of  a  town.  On  the  mounds 
the  remains  seem  to  be  chiefly,  if  not 
BDtirely,  of  tomba,  in  some  of  which 
loimais  were  buried.  There  are  a  few 
j;ruiite  blocks,  and  others  of  a  com- 
pact ^ell  limestone.  Some  of  the 
fanner  had  beeoi  out  into  millstones, 
fragments  of  glass  abound ;  and  Ptole- 
uaic  coins  badly  preserved,  together 
irith  an  arched  room,  prove  these 
rnios  to  be  of  late  time.  Beyond 
the  town  to  the  N.E.  are  numerous 
large  round  blocks  of  stone  extending 
io  a  great  distance  along  the  plain, 
vhich  has  given  the  epithet  £1  Hciggar 
»  the  place ;  but  they  are  not  hewn 
(tone,  and  have  not  Mlonged  to  any 
Qonument. 

At  El  Hammdm,  by  the  water's  edge, 
ii  this  end  of  the  lake,  are  the  re- 
Dains  of  *'  beUht,"  and  a  few  other  ruins 
»f  no  great  interest,  broken  amphorsB, 
;hm,  and  other  fragments.  A  little 
ibove  was  the  town  to  which  they 
^longed. 

There  is  another  place  called  "  the 
mths,"  with  still  fewer  remains  of 
»Qmt  brick,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  lake  ; 
Ad  to  the  £.  of  this,  at  the  projecting 
leadland  below  Sheikh  Abd  el  Kadee 
re  a  few  more  vestiges  of  bricln^ork. 
Phe  tomb  of  the  Sheykh  also  stands  on 
he  Bite  of  an  old  town,  on  the  way 
rom  Senhoor  to  the  lake. 

Nearly    opposite    these    southern 

baths*  are  the  ruins  of  Dimdu  or 
^erba,  a  litfge  town,  distant  about' 
!  m.  from  the  lake. 

On  the  way  from  the  usual  place 
f  landing,  below  Dimiv,  you  pass 
everal  large  blocks  resemblUig  broken 


columns,  but  which  are  natural,  as  at 
Kom  Wese^. 

A  raised  paved  dnmuw,  leading  di- 
rect through  its  centre  to  an  elevated 
platform  and  sacred  enclosure,  forms 
the  main  street,  about  1290  ft.  in 
length,  once  ornamented  at  the  upper 
end  with  the  figures  of  Uon$,  irom 
which  the  place  hias  received  the  name 
of  Dim&y  (or  Dimeh)  w  Saba.  This 
remarkable  street  (which  recalls  the 

ekved  approach  to  the  temple  of 
nbastis),  the  lions,  and  the  remains 
of  stone  buildings,  prove  the  town  to 
have  been  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  Kom  Wese^.  The  principal 
edifice,  which  is  partly  of  stone,  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  and 
was  doubtless  a  temple:  it  measures 
about  109  ft.  by  67  ft.,  and  is  divided 
into  several  apartments,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  circuit 
of  crude  brick,  370  ft.  by  270  ft.  An 
avenue  of  lions  was  before  the  en- 
trance of  this  sacred  enclosure  (or 
temenos),  87  ft.  in  length,  connecting 
it  with  one  of  those  square  open  plat- 
forms, ornamented  with  columns,  so 
often  found  before  the  temples  of  the 
Thebaid;  and  this  avenue  formed  a 
continuation  of  the  main  street.  The 
total  dimensions  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  town  were  about  1780  ft.  by 
1000,  but  the  extent  of  its  walls  is  not 
easily  traced  amidst  the  heaps  of  sand 
that  have  accumulated  over  tnem;  and 
the  whole  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state. 

The  site  of  Bacchis  may  have  been 
at  Dimiy,  or  at  Kom  el  Weseem. 

h.  Other  parts  of  the  Fywhn.—Ahook' 
teer  is  a  large  village  with  the  usual 
mounds,  about  4  m.  from  the  lake  on 
E.  shore.  A  short  distance  to  the  W.  of 
it  is  a  large  sugar-factory,  whence  a 
railway  runs  round  b^  Nezleh  to  Me- 
deeneh.  About  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  £.  is  some  marshy  ground, 
much  frequented  by  ducks  and  various 
kinds  of  aquatic  birds.  The  direct  road 
from  Abookseer  to  Medeeneh  passes 
by  the  marsh,  and  joins  the  railway 
embankment  about }  m.  beyond  it 

Senhoor  is  a  laree  and  picturesque 
village,  buried  in  a  forest  of  palm-trees, 
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and  partly  sturonnded  by  a  deep  water- 
course. It  is  situated  about  5  m. 
from  the  lake  at  its  N.E.  comer. 
There  are  extensive  mounds,  but  no 
ruins.  In  a  gor^e  near,  on  the  borders 
of  a  stream  in  the  midst  of  the  date- 
groves,  is  the  charming  little  village  of 
Fidedeen.  There  is  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  lake  from  the  country  round 
Senhoor. 

Inland  from  Senhoor  is  SenoorU,  a 
large  village  occupying  the  site  of  an 
old  town,  but  with  no  ruins.  Me- 
deeneh  is  about  10  m.  distant  to  the  S. 

Continuing  on  in  N.W.  direction  we 
jfius  K&fr  Mukfoot,  in  the  centre  of  a 
most  richly  cultivated  country,  and 
8  m.  from  senooris  reach  Tomeiih,  the 
last  village  at  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
Fyor5m.  It  has  no  ndns,  but  is  inter- 
esting from  the  remains  that  exist  of 
the  old  system  of  dykes  and  reservoirs. 
The  same  system  is  still  carried  out 
on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  a  deep 
ravine,  or  valley,  as  at  Nezleh,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  dammed  by  a 
buttressed  wall  of  great  thickness. 
Water^fowl  are  very  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tomeeah ;  also  hares 
and  sand-gpx>u8e.  Medeeneh  is  about 
17  m.  distant,  and  £1  Edwa  12  m. 

From  Tomeeah  a  road  leads  across 
the  desert  to  Dashoor  and  Sa^pirah, 
rather  more  than  30  ih. 

About  20  m.  from  Medeeneh,  to 
the  S.W.,  is  J^  Ohtfrek,  a  town  about 
700  paces  long  by  500  broad,  pro- 
tectea  against  the  Arabs  by  a  wall 
furnished  with  loopholes  and  pro- 
jecting towers.  Over  the  gateway 
are  some  old  sculpture,  and  parts  of 
small  columns  and  pilasters.  It  has 
no  ruins,  and  the  mound  near  it,  called 
Senooris,  seems  only  to  mark  the  site 
of  an  older  Arab  village.  And  though 
the  stones  on  the  W.  side,  from  which 
the  village  has  received  the  pompous 
name  of  Medeenet  el  Haggar,  '^the 
Oity  of  the  Stone,"  once  l^onged  to 
ancient  ruins,  there  is  no  vestige  of 
building  that  has  any  claim  to  an- 
tiquity. The  town  stands  at  the  edge 
of  an  isolated  spot  of  arable  land,  sur- 
rounded by  the  desert,  and  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  aanal  that  extends 
to  the  lands  about  N^eh,  and  the 


western  extremity  of  the  Fyodm.  It 
is  the  land  that  has  given  the  name 
Gh€re^  '' mbmerged;'  to  the  viUagc 
doubtless  from  its  having  been  exposed 
to  floods,  by  the  lowness  of  its  leTd 
when  accidents  have  ooouzred  to  the 
dykes.  It  has  been  erroneously  oalkd 
a  lake. 

At  El  Benign,  <<  the  Bnfldings,"  to 
the  N.E.  of  El  Ghdre^  are  an  old 
doorway,  broken  shafts,  and  capital* 
of  Corinthian  columns  of  Biaan 
time,  built  into  a  sheykh's  tomb;  sod 
at  Talent  and  Sheykh  Aboo-Hamed,  to 
the  eastward,  are  the  mounds  <^  two 
other  towns.  These  indeed  oDcar 
in  many  parts  of  the  fVo6m;  and 
though  we  cannot  credit  the  traditio!t 
of  the  people  that  it  formerly  con- 
tained 866  towns  and  villages,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  a  populous  msw  of 
ancient  Egypt;  and  that  many  ofice 
existed  botn  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
now  barren  skirts  of  the  Ftoodl  Io- 
deed  the  cultivated  land  extendtsd 
formerly  £Etr  beyond  its  present  limits : 
a  great  portion  of  the  d^est  plain  m^ 
then  taken  into  cultivation,  and  tevenl 
places  may  be  noted  where  canals  md 
the  traces  of  cultivated  fields  are  still 
discernible  to  a  considerable  distance  K 
and  W.  of  the  modem  irrigated  buds. 


ROUTE  16. 

OAIBO  TO  THB  LrTTLE  OASI8,  THE  GEKA? 
OASIS,  AND  THE  OASIS  OF  DAKHIA 
BY  THE  ITOdM. 

a.  Different  loads  to  the  Oases.  6.  B^ 
quisites  for  the  journey,  f.  Dis- 
tances, d,  Widy  'miL  —  Moaeb. 
e.  Little  Oasis.  /.  MHayz.  9.F1- 
rtUreh.  h.  Oases  of  the  Blacb  io 
the  interior  to  the  west,    u  Oaabof 
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DakhleL  /  Great  Oads.  k.  Dis- 
tances in  the  Great  Oasis.  2.  Boed 
to  the  Nile  at  Abydtis.  m,  Boad 
toEsneh. 

a.  The  most  frequented  roads  -  to 
he  Little  Oasis  are  from  the  Fyodm 
md  from  Behnesa.  and  the  average 
listance  from  them  is  the  same,  abont 
I  days'  journey. 

The  Great  Oasis  may  be  visited 
Vom  Asyoot,  from  Geezeh  by  Abydus, 
^m  Farshoot,  from  Thebes,  or  from 
Bsneh;  and  that  of  Dakhleh  from  Beni 
idee  near  Manfaloot,  or  by  the  Great 
3asis. 

The  route  by  the  Fyodm  and  the 
Little  Oasis  includes  El  Hayz  and 
Farafreh,  and  gives  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  African  desert ; 
but  most  persons  who  go  to  the  Oases 
ffill  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the 
little  Oasis  from  the  Fyodm  or  from 
Behnesa,  and  to  the  omer  two  from 
ttme  point  in  Upper  Egypt,  returning 
twain  to  the  same,  or  to  some  .other, 
pUoe  on  the  Nile. 

There  is  little  to  vary  the  monotony 
nf  the  roads  to  the  Oases:  and  the 
dreary  journey  over  a  high  desert 
plain,  or  table-land,  scarcely  diver- 
nfied  by  occasional  barren  valleys, 
bas  led  to  the  mistaken  impression 
of  the  charm  of  those  ^  islands  of  the 
blessed."  Some  have  supposed  them 
to  be  cultivated  spots  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert  of  sand,  with  rich  fields  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  verdure  by  the 
vtreams  that  run  through  them,  and 
affording  the  same  contrast  to  the 
extenfflve  banen  plain  around  them 
as  islands  to  the  level  expanse  of 
the  ocean.  These  highly-wrought  pic- 
tores  soon  vanish  on  arriving  at  the 
Oases.  The  surrounding  tract,  over 
which  the  roads  lead  to  them,  consists 
of  a  lofty  table-land,  intersected  here 
and  there  by  small  shallow  valleys, 
or  ravines,  worn  by  the  water  of  rain 
that  occasionally  fiedls  there ;  and  the 
Oases  lie  in  certain  depressions  in  this 
mountain-plain,  surrounded  by  cliffs 
more  or  less  precipitous,  and  very  like 
those  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  valley 
of  the  NOe.  In  the  centre,  or  in 
«^mo  part  of  this  depressed  plain,  is 


the  Oasis  itself,— a  patch  of  fertile 
soil,  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  springs  that  rise 
here  and  l^ere  to  fertilise  it.  Here 
are  gardens,  palm-gioves,  fields,  and 
villages,  not  unlike  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  a  sandy  plain 
beyond,  in  which  stunted  tamarid^, 
coarse  grasses,  and  other  desert  plants, 
struggle  to  keep  their  heads  above 
the  drifted  sand  that  collects  around 
them.  The  distant  hills,  or  the  ab- 
rupt fiaces  of  the  high  mountain-plain 
surrounding  the  whole,  complete  the 
scene,  and  &  you  ascend  a  minaret,  or 
any  point  higher  than  the  rest,  you 
may  add  to  these  general  features 
some  stagnant  lakes,  whose  feverish 
exhalations  cause  and  account  for  the 
yellow  complexion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  make  it  unsafe  to  visit  the  Oases 
in  summer  or  autumn. 

b.  Bequidtes  for  the  Journey, 

Full  instructions  as  to  what  is  re- 
quired for  a  desert  joTimey  will  be 
found  under  Bte.  14,  a  ;  and  the  tra- 
veller must  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  will  be  content  with  bare  neces- 
saries, or  go  in  for  comparative  lux- 
uries. It  is  not  always  easy  to  pro- 
cure camels  at  Mede^net  el  Fyodm, 
and  it  is  therefore  as  well  to  obtain  at 
Cairo  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  authorities  there. 

c.  Distaneet, 

Days. 
Cairo  to  Medeenet-  el  -  Fyodm. 

Bee  Bte.  15 1 

El  Gherek  (sleep  there  and  take 

water) 1 

Widy  Byfin  (brackish  water)  . .       i 
Zubbo,  in  the  Little  Oasis       . .     2^ 

Zubbo  to  El  ^a^T  in  this  Oasis 
6im.      i 

El  Easr  in  Little  Oasis  to  El 

Hayz  (short  dav) 1 

El  Hayz  to  FahUreh       ..      ..  3 

Farftfreh  to  Oasis  of  Dakhleh . .  4 

Oasis  of  Dakhleh  to  Great  Oasis  3 
Great  Oasis  to  Abydus,  38  to 
40  hrs.  Oong  dsyiJ)^  ^y  S^uu^i  3 
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d,  Wddy  Bydn,  and  MoUeh, 

On  going  from  the  Fyodm  to  the 
Little  Oasis,  the  first  halt  is  at  the 
valley  called  W^y  Raiin  or  By&n, 
ahounding  ivith  paun-trees  and  water. 
It  is  not  sweet,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
but  is  good  for  camels ;  the  supply  for 
the  journey  should  therefore  ro  taken 
in  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
lands  of  £1  Ghdre^  It  is  always 
better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little, 
and  rather  more  than  the  Arabs  say  is 
necessary,  as  they  try  to  load  their 
camds  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  think 
little  for  the  future. 

About  15  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Widy 
Ryan,  and  some  way  to  the  1.  of  the 
road,  is  the  valley  of  Moileh  with  a 
ruined  convent  or  monastery,  and  a 
spring  of  salt  water.  It  may  be  visited 
on  the  way  to  Wady  R^^,  by  making 
a  small  detour,  and  is  curious  as  a 
Ohristian  ruin.  It  contains  2  churches, 
one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  with  a 
tower  of  defence  on  the  N.  sida  In 
the  churches  are  several  Coptic  and 
some  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  fia^ures 
of  the  Apostles  and  saints ;  and  the 
cornice  that  runs  round  a  niche  in 
the  stone  church  is  richly  carved, 
ttiough  in  bad  taste.  The  total  di- 
mensions of  the  convent  are  89  paces 
by  65.  In  the  same  valley  are  some 
curious  specimens  of  the  picturesque 
wild  palm-tree. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  on  the 
road  to  the  Oasis;  and  one  cluster  of 
acacia-trees  appears  a  singular  novelty. 
On  desoending  into  the  low  plain  in 
which  the  Oasis,  properly  so  called, 
stands,  you  perceive  that  the  calca- 
reous mountains  repose  on  sandstone, 
with  a  substratum  of  clay,  holding 
the  water  that  rises  from  it  in  the 
form  of  springs.  You  pass  numerous 
stunted  tamarisk-bushes,  some  palms 
and  springs,  then  some  stagnant  fakes  ; 
and  after  sinking  in  the  soltKsrust  of 
once  flooded  fields,  that  crackles  under 
your  feet,  you  reach  the  thick  palm- 
groves,  gardens,  and  villages  of  the 
Wah.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
separated  by  some  isolated  hills,  over 
which  the  principal  road  passes  from 


one  to  the  other.  Those  hills  are  asod- 
stone,  and  they  present  some  curiood 
geological  features. 

e.  LitUe  Oasts— The  modem  saiM 
of  the  little  Oasis,  the  Oasis  Parraof 
the  Romans,  is  Wah  el  Beknemi,-* 
translation  of  the  old  Coptio  Ooahe 
Pemge.  The  Arabs  pretend  that  it 
was  so  called  from  having  been  (moe 
colonised  from  Behnesa,  on  the  Bahr 
Yoosef ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Abool- 
feda  alludes  in  speaking  of  **  another 
Behnesa  in  the  Wah.'*  tt  is  also  knon 
as  the  Wah  el  Mend^esheh,  and  ihs 
Wah  el  Gharbee,  though  this  last  is 
properly  its  **  toeatem"  divisicm.  The 
Arabic  name  Wah  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Ooah,  Aua,  or  Oft, 
which  wim  the  Greek  termisatioii 
formed  Auasis,  or  Oasis,  and  ii  the 
Coptic  Ouahe. 

The  only  ancient  stone  remains  ut 
a  small  ruin  near  Zubbo,  and  a  Bamftn 
building  in  the  town  of  El  Kasr,  which 
has  thence  derived  its  name,  signifr- 
ing  **  the  Palace."  This  was  once'o 
handsome  edifice,  well  built,  and  onu- 
mented  with  Doric  mouldings;  and 
its  arch,  with  the  niches  at  the  side. 
has  still  a  good.efiect.  The  K&«rel 
Alam,  about  l}~m.  to  the  W.*  of  £1 
Kasr,  is  an  insignificant  crude-brick 
ruin:  there  is  another  about  |  m. 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  same  town ;  snd 
to  the  E.  of  Zubbo  are  some  mdf 
grottoes. 

The  Little  Oasis  has  several  Bpanp 
of  warm  water,  which,  when  left  to 
cool  in  porous  jars,  is  perfectly  yMe- 
some  and  palatable,  though  some  sav 
it  disagrees  with  strangers  in  tte 
summer.  The  most  remarkable  ue 
at  Bowitti  and  El  Kasr,  the  Conner 
having  a  temperature*  of  27^  Beaam.; 
the  latter,  whose  steam  is  converted 
into  a  rude  bath,  of  27^^  BeaouL,  or 
about  9Sf  Fahr.  With  regard  to  Ufe; 
real  and  apparent  warmth  ojf  the  wai^r 
of  some  of  these  springs,  an  idea  msr 
be  had  from  a  pond  formed  by  then 
of  Zubbo,  whose  water  soon  after  aan- 
rise  (Feb.  8),  the  exterior  air  hem 
Si°  Reaum*.  was  18^^,  and  quite  wun 
to  the  hand ;  at  midday,  tbe  exteiiv 
air  being  15'',  it  was  21^  and  cold  w 
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the  hand;  and  in  fhe  eYening  at  9 
p.ii.,  the  exterior  air  being  12}%  the 
water  was  20}%  and  consequently 
wftnn  to  the  hand ;  explaining  the  ex- 
aggerated phenomena  of  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun^  in  the  Oasifl  of  Ammon. 
The  pond  is  about  80  ft.  wide,  and  5  or 
6  ft  in  depth.  It  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  BelzonL 

In  this  Wah  are  grown  a  yarietr  of 
bnit-treea,  much  liquorice,  rice,  barley, 
vheat,  doora,  clover,  wild  cotton,  and 
most  of  the  usual  productions  of  the 
Nile;  but  the  pnncipal  source  of 
wealth  here,  as  in  the  other  Oases,  is 
the  date-tree,  which  yields  a  yery  su- 
perior quality  of  fruit. 

The  dates  are  of  4  kinds:  the  Sol- 
ianee,  the  Saadee,  which  are  the  best, 
the  Eika,  and  the  Ertob  (rottub); 
but  those  of  the  S^wah  are  even 
better.  The  proportion  of  fruit-trees 
is  also  much  greater  than  on  the  Nile. 

A  conserve  of  dates,  called  Ag'weh, 
is  made  by  pounding  them  in  a  mass, 
and  then  mixing  whole  dates  with 
it  The  Saidee  are  preferred  for  this 
parpose,  and  are  preserved  in  earthen 
jan,  and  kept  by  the  natives  for  their 
own  use;  but  some,  which  they  put 
into  baskets,  are  sent  to  the  Nile, 
where  they  are  highly  and  justly  es- 
teemed. They  are  very  sweet  and 
rich,  unlike  any  produced  in  Egypt. 

They  make  no  brandy  from  dates, 
but  extract  a  palm-wine,  called  LowV- 
geh,  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,— an 
intoxicating  beverage,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  It  is  thus  made :  in 
the  summer,  when  the  sap  is  up,  they 
cut  off  all  the  gereets  (palm-branches), 
except  3  or  4  in  the  middle;  and 
then,  having  made  incisions  in  every 
part  of  the  heart,  at  the  foot  of  those 
branches,  they  stretch  a  skin  all 
round,  to  conduct  the  juice  into  a  jar 
placed  there  to  receive  it  Some 
palms  fill  a  jar  in  one  night,  holding 
about  6  pints.  It  is  sweetened  with 
honey,  and  drunk  as  soon  as  made ; 
and  its  taste  and  effect  are  very  much 
like  new  wine,  with  the  flavour  of 
cider. 

The  heart  of  the  palm-tree  is  [also 
cut  out  and  eaten.  But  this,  like  the 
process  of  making  the  wine,  spoils 


the  tree.  (Of.  Xenoph.  Anab.  2,  3.) 
The  people  of  the  Nile,  therefore,  never 
taste  the  former  unless  a  tree  falls,  as 
they  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  wnat 
costs  them  an  annual  duty.  The  trees 
of  the  Oases  are  taxed  in  mass ;  those 
of  the  Nile  singly. 

They  also  make  treade  from  the 
dates;  and  they  lay  up  dried  pome- 
granates for  the  winter  and  spring. 

The  liquorice-roots  (aooa)  are  sent 
to  the  Nue  in  baskets,  ana  are  used 
for  makixig  a  sort  of  skerbeL 

The  principal  gardens  are  about  El 
Iglasr,  where  fruit-trees  are  abundant, 
particularly  apricots,  pomegranates, 
Seville  oranges  (naring,  whence  the 
Spanish  naranja,  and  our  "orange") 
and  vines ;  they  have  also  the  banana, 
the  nebky  and  mokhayt  (Rhamnus 
Nabeca,  and  Zizyphus),  olive,  peach, 
fig,  pear,  and  some  others.  Olives 
are  not  abundant,  and  they  are  mostly 
brought  from  the  S^ewah  and  Fari- 
freh. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oa- 
ses are  a  much  less  industrious  and 
energetic  race  than  the  fellaheen  of 
^S7P^  ^®y  P^7  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  but 
they  have  not  to  undergo  the  same  toil 
in  raising  water  as  on  the  Nile,  tho 
streams  that  constantly  flow  from  plen- 
tiful springy  affording  a  convenient  and 
never  •  &iling  supply  for  irrigation. 
But  the  stagnant  iBLkea  created  oy  the 
surplus  of  water  exhale  a  pernicious 
miasma,  causing  a  dangerous  remittent 
fever,  which  annually  rages  in  the 
summer  and  autumn;  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  consider  it  unsafe  to  visit 
these  districts  at  any  other  season  than 
the  winter  and  the  spring. 

The  height  of  these  Oases  varies. 
The  Little  Oasis  being  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile  at  Benisooef^ 
while  the  Great  Oasis  and  that  of 
Dakhleh  are  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
But  in  all  of  them  the  water  seems  to 
rise  from  an  argUlaoeous  bed,  which  in 
the  two  former  lies  under  limestone* 
and  in  the  latter  under  sandstone  strata. 
It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  coiyeo- 
tured  that  the  water  comes  originally 
from  the  Nile,  whence,  cazried  over 
the  day,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  different 
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Oases, as  to  the  Natron  valley;  and 
its  occasionally  rising,  in  a  level  higher 
than  the  Nile  in  the  same  latitude,  is 
explained  hy  its  having  entered  the 
conducting  stratum  at  some  more  south- 
erly, and  consequently  more  elevated, 
part  of  the  river  s  course. 

The  annual  tax  paid  by  the  Oases 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  amounts 
to  about  80002.  The  population  of  the 
Little  Oasis  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
at  about  7200. 

The  distances  in  this  Oasis  are : — 

From  Zubbo  and  Mareeah  (which  are 
not  ^  a  mile  apart)  to  the  mined 
village  of  Bayrees  to  the  8.E.,  2  m. 

From  Zubbo  to  Bowitti  in  the  western 
division  of  the  Oasis,  crossing  the 
hill,  4  m. 

From  Bowitti  to  £1  Kasar  less  than 
Jm. 

From  El  j^asar  to  the  western  limit  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  1£  m. 

In  all  of  these  Oases  the  cultivable 
n)ots  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  valley  over  which 
they  are  studded. 

/.  El  JHaw«.— The  small  Wah  of  El 
Hayz  is  a  short  day  to  the  S.  of  this 
Oasis,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  continua- 
tion. It  has  springs  and  cultivated 
land  belonging  to  the  people  of  El 
Kasr  and  Bowitti,  who  go  there  at  cer- 
tain seasons  to  till  it,  and  collect  the 
crops.  But  it  has  no  village,  and  the 
only  appearance  of  buildings  is  at  El 
Errees,  where  a  ruined  church  ahows  it 
was  once  the  abode  of  Christian  monks. 
This  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with 
zooms  on  the  upper  story.  Some  of 
the  arches  have  the  horseshoe  form; 
and  over  a  window  is  a  Coptic  inscrip- 
tion. About  600  paces  to  the  S.W.  is 
another  crude-brick  ruin,  about  74 
paces  by  50,  within  the  walls,  which 
are  about  30  ft.  high,  and  near  this  are 
much  pottery  and  some  n«6Ar- trees, 
which  indicate  the  previous  existence  of 
a  garden,  either^belonging  to  a  mona- 
stwy  or  a  town. 

</,  JWra/refc.— About  3  days  from  El 
Hayz  are  the  Oasis  and  village   of 


Faraj&eh,  containing  about  60  or  7<> 
male  inhabitants.  The  Kancb,*'om: 
mentioned  by  Bbn-el-Werde,  appean 
to  be  the  doihhn  or  millet  (Hniaumt- 
eharatua),  grown  in  this  district;  sod  ; 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  j^oiao^, 
usually  confined  to  sugar-cane,  is  hm 
applied  to  miUet.  The  productioiu  of 
Fa^reh  are  very  much  ^le  same  u 
those  of  the  other  Oases,  but  it  excels 
them  in  the  quality  of  its  olives,  wliidi 
are  exported  to  the  Little  Oasis.  Fan- 
freh  was  formerly  called  Trinythue 
Oasis,  but  it  boasts  no  remains  of  anti- 
quity. It  has  a  castle  or  stnm^ifaold 
tnat  commands  and  protects  the  village 
in  case  of  attack  from  the  Arabs,  <s 
more  dangerous  enemies. 


k.  Oates  of  the  Blocks.— Five  or 
6  davs  W.  of  the  road  to  Farifieh  is 
another  Oasis,  called  Wddy  Ztnom. 
about  the  size  of  the  Oasis  Fla^^ 
abounding  in  palms,  with  springs,  and 
some  ruins  of  uncertain  date.  It  vaa 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceD- 
tury  by  an  Arab,  while  in  seareh  of  a 
stray  camel,  and  from  seeing  the  ^- 
steps  of  men  and  sheep  he  snpposed 
it  to  be  inhabited.  Gebdbo,  anotha 
Wah,  lies  6  days  beyond  this  to  the  W^ 
and  12  days  from  Augila ;  and  Taiert«r 
which  is  still  farther  to  the  W.,  km 
part  of  the  same  Oasis.  The  general 
belief  is  that  Wddy  Zenedors  also  com- 
municates with  it  The  inhabitants  are 
black,  and  many  of  them  have  b^s 
carried  off  at  (ufferent  times  by  tb*> 
Moghrebbins  for  slaves :  through  the 
"  VaUeys  of  the  Blacks,"  a  scries  of 
similar  Oases  lie  still  fiurther  to  the  W. 

According  to  another  account.  Ze^ 
zoora  is  only  2  or  3  days  due  W.  frna 
Dakhleh,  beyond  wMch  is  aootber 
W£dy ;  then  a  seoond,  abounding  v\ 
cattle;  then  Gebibo  and Tazerbo.acd 
beyond  these,  W6dy  Bebee&na.  Ge 
b&bo  is  inhabited  by  two  tribes  fi 
Blacks,  the  Simerta^n  and  Ergettjn. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  oontinua^^^ 
of  palm-bearing  spots  mentioned  1*5 
Bdrisi,  which  he  says  extoid  to  Ok* 
and  Cawar. 

t.  Oatis  of  DakkUih,—¥aaT  dsyife  *A 
the  S.  of  Famfreh   is   the  W<A  ^ 


Egtfpi. 

Gharbee,  or  Wah  ed  DaJcMehy  <'the 
Western  or  Inner  O&ob/'  The  name  of 
Dakhleh  is  pat  in  oppodtion  to  Khar- 
geh  (which  is  given  to  the  Great  Oaais 
that  liee  £.  of  itX— the  one  meaning 
the  ''receding,"  the  other  the  **  project- 
ing" Wah;  Khargeh  being  called 
^eeUng,  as  being  nearer  to  Egypt 

A  great  portion  of  the  road  from 
EVoafireh  liee  between  two  of  the  nu- 
OBKm  high  ri^sei  of  drifted  sand  that 
extend  for  many  nulea,  nearly  due  N. 
tad  S.,  parallel  to  each  other.  There  is 
tt)  water  after  passing  Ain  ed  Dthok- 
ker,  the  halting-place  of  the  first  day's 
march. 

Though  noticed  by  Arab  writers,  the 
position  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
Wah  ed  Dakhleh  were  unknown  in 
Dodem  times,  until  yisited  by  Sir 
Aithibald  Edmonston  in  1819. 

The  crude-brick  remains  of  nume- 
rous towns  and  Tillages  prove  it  to 
have  been  once  a  very  populous  dis- 
trict A  little  more  than  5  m.  to  the 
W.B. W.  of  the  modem  town  of  £1  Kasr 
U  a  sandstone  temple,  called  ed  Dayr 
d  Hagary  **  the  Stone  Convent,''  the 
Doet  interesting  ruin  in  this  Oaos.  It 
baa  the  names  of  Nero  and  Titus  in 
tlM  bieroglyphios ;  and  on  the  oeilin  jf  of 
iie  adytum  is  part  of  an  astronomical 
nbject  Amim,  Maut  and  Khonso, 
the  Theban  triad,  were  the  principal 
kities;  and  the  ram-beaded  Nou, 
^onin,  or  Neph,  and  Haipocrates  were 
B&ongthe  contemplar  gods;  but  the 
rhebui  Jupiter  and  Maut  held  the 
net  of  honour.  The  temple  consists 
'fa  vestibule,  with  screens  nalf-wav  up 
he  colunms;  a  portioo,  or  a  hall  of 
asembly;  a  transept  or  prosekos;  and 
he  central  and  two  side  adyta ;  121  ft. 
tefoiethe  door  of  the  vestibule  is  a 
tone  gateway  or  pylon,  the  entrance 
r>  an  area  measuring  295  ft.  by  ISO. 
Diromided  by  a  crude-brick  wall.  At 
b  upper  or  W.  end  of  it  are  the  re- 
runs of  stuccoed  rooms  ;  and  on  the 
\£i,  side  are  some  columns  covered 
Ibo  with  stucco,  and  coloured. 

There  are  many  crude-brick  remains 
1  the  ndKhbourhood ;  and  about  l^m. 
fom  £1  Kasr  are  the  extensive  mounds 
r  an  ancient  town  with  a  sandstone 
ateway.     The  fragments   of  stone 
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which  lie  scattered  about  appear  to 
indicate  the  site  of  a  temple,  now  de- 
stroved. 

Tjiose  mounds  are  about  half  a  mile 
square,  and  below  them  to  the  £.  is  a 
spring  called  Ain  el  Kee^d,  whence 
they  have  received  the  name  of  Me- 
deeneh  Kee^  They  are  also  known 
as  Ldmhada.  The  only  ruins  now 
remaining  are  of  crude  brick,  appa- 
rently of  Roman  time. 

El  Jjlasr  and  Kalamdon  are  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Wah  ed  Dakhleh.  The 
sheykhs  of  El  Kasr  call  themselves  of 
the  tribe  of  Kordysh,  and  say  that 
their  ancestors,  having  migrated  to 
this  part  of  the  country  about  400  years 
ago,  bought  the  springs  and  lands, 
which  they  have  ever  since  possessed ; 
and  the  Shdrbagees  of  Kalamoon 
(which  is  distant  8  m.  to  the  S.)  claim 
the  honour  of  having  governed  the 
Oases  from  the  time  of  Sidtan  Selim. 

About  9{  m.  to  the  E.  of  Kahunoon 
is  the  village  of  Isment,  where  ia  the 
capital  of  a  column  with  an  Athor  (or 
Isis)  heed,  and  near  it  some  crude- 
brick  ruins  called,  as  usual,  ed  Dayr, 
**  the  Convent."  About  1^  m.  to  the 
S.W.  is  Masarah.  Ballat  is  a  little 
more  than  10  m.  to  the  E.  of  Isment. 
On  the  road,  and  about  2}  m.  from  the 
latter  village,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large 
town,  caUed  ImnerU  d  Khardb,  "the 
ruined  Isment."  The  most  remarkable 
remains  there  are  a  sandstone  building 
measuring  19  paces  by  9,  consisting  of 
2  chambers,  in  a  very  dilf4>idated  state ; 
and  another  near  it,  measoring  5  paces 
b^  5,  with  an  addition  before  ana  be- 
hmd  of  crude  brick,  stuccoed  and 
painted  in  squares  and  flowers.  Kine- 
teen  paces  in  front  of  it  is  a  stone  gate- 
way, the  entrance  to  the  area  in  which 
it  stood.  There  are  also  some  laige 
crude-brick  buildings  ornamented  with 
I>ila8ters,  apparently  of  Boman-Egyp- 
tian  time;  within  which  are  vaulted 
chambers  of  sandstone.  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  town  remain,  mostly 
vaulted  and  stuccoed ;  and  the  streets 
may  easily  be  traced.  A  little  more 
than  1  m.  from  this  are  other  ruins, 
called  El  Kasar  el  Ar^eseh. 

Near  BalUat  is  a  ruined  town  called 
Besh^hdy.    The  houses  were  vaulted 
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and  staoooed,  and  the  principal  build- 
ing seems  to  have  been  a  temple,  of 
erode  briok»  with  the  Egyptian  ovals 
and  oomiee.  The  doorway  is  arched, 
and  it  is  evidently  of  Bonum  time. 

The  population  of  the  Wah  ed  Dakh- 
leh  has  been  reckoned  at  about  6500 
males. 

The  condition  and  population  of  this 
Obsis  are  very  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  two :  and  in  spite  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Taootus,  who  says,  '<  The  Wah 
which  is  opposite  the  Fyo6m  is  better 
inhabited  than  the  second,"  or  Wah  ed 
Dakhleh,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter 
was  always  more  populous,  and  always 
contained  a  greater  numb^  of  villages. 
Indeed  in  the  Oasis  Parva  there  are  only 
4,  whereas  Dakhleh  contains  11,  and  a 
population  of  more  than  6000  male  in- 
naoitants.  The  remains,  too,  of  an- 
cient towns  and  villages  far  exceed  any 
that  the  former  can  boa«t,  and  prove  its 
superiority  in  this  respect  at  all  times. 

Dakhlen  abounds  in  fruits,  particu- 
larly olives  and  apricots ;  but  oates,  as 
in  all  the  Oases,  bring  the  principal  re- 
venue to  the  district.  At  El  JbLasr  is 
a  warm  spring,  whose  copious  stream 
supplies  several  baths  attached  to  the 
mosk,  for  which  its  temperature  of 
102°  Fahr.  is  well  adapted.  The  people 
are  more  hospitable,  and  less  ignorant 
and  bigoted  than  those  of  tl:^  Oasis 
ParvB,  or  of  Farilfreh. 

The  general  position  of  the  Oasis  of 
Dakhleh  is  N.  and  8.,  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  passing  through  £1  ^^asr  to 
Kalamoon,  and  thence  E.  towarids  Bal- 
lat;  its  extent  northwards  measuring 
about  15  m.,  and  E.  and  W.  about  28. 
Much  rice  is  grown  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  Oasis:  but  it  is  yery  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Delta,  the  grain  being 
small  and  hard. 

j.  The  Gbbat  Oasis,  ob  Wah  El 
Khaboeh. — ^Three  short  davs  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Wah  ed  Dakhleh  is  the 
Great  0(ui8,0T  Wah  el  Khar geh.  It  has 
also  the  name  of  Menamoon,  perhaps 
taken  from  Ma-fi-amun,  signifying 
'*  the  Abode  of  Amun."  On  the  road 
is  a  small  temple,  and  a  well  of  water 
called  A  in  Amodr,  surrounded  by  an 
enclosure  of  crude  brick,  intended  to 


protect  the  temple,  and  seonre  acoeM 
to  the  spring.  Kneph,  Ammue,  utti 
Maut  are  the  principal  deities.  Though 
the  name  seems  to  oe  of  a  CiBsar,  tbe 
temple  has  an  appearance  of  neater 
antiqui^  than  the  generality  (tf  those 
in  the  Oases ;  no  remains  of  a  town 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  poosible  thtt 
this  temple  ana  enclosure  were  only 
intended  to  add  a  sanctity  to  the  site 
of  the  spring,  and  to  ensure  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  first  object  of  interest*  tm.  alte^ 
ing  the  Oaos  of  El  Ehiigeh  on  that 
side  is  a  columbarium,  oonsistiiig  aft 
large  arched  chamber,  pierced  vidi 
small  cells  for  dnerazy  urns,  capable  of 
containing  the  oondeosed  residue  of 
numerous  burnt  bodies.  It  measniM 
about  17  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and  about  20  ft 
in  height  Beyond  it  are  other  room 
and  tombs ;  then  another  oolnmbaziniD, 
and  a  tower  about  40  ft  high,  in  whid: 
were  once  separate  stories,  the  lover 
rooms  arched,  the  upper  ones  hariiif 
had  roofs  supported  by  zaAen.  Tbe 
tower  protectea  a  well,  and  waspro- 
bablv  an  outpost  for  soldiers.  AW 
l-3rd  of  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  this,a]iii 
SJS.  of  the  columbarium,  aie  the  re- 
mains of  another  tower  and  nmed 
walls ;  beyond  which  is  another  rmn 
of  crude  brick  with  an  aidied  roof, 
and  a  door  in  the  Elgyptian  style. 
Half  a  mile  farther  are  otiier  cndt- 
brick  ruins  on  the  hills,  and  an  old 
well  about  50  ft  in  diameter.  About 
a  mile  beyond,  to  the  8.,  is  the  Kms 
Aln  es  S<mt  **  the  Palace  (or  castle)  c: 
the  Acacia  Fountain,"  so  cidledfram  « 
neighbouring  spring.  It  consists  >^ 
about  80  rooms  and  paasagea,  viu 
staircases  leading  to  the  upper  pan« 
and  the  exterior  is  ornamented  niik 
the  Egyptian  comioe.  It  is  of  czn^ 
brick,  and  probably^  of  Roman  time: 
and  in  the  wall  fisomg  the  well  a  stoo^ 
niche  or  doorway  has  been  put  up  k 
the  midst  of  the  brickwork.  In  oo^ 
of  the  rooms  are  some  Cojitic  insai?- 
tions.  There  are  other  ruins  near  ihk 
all  a  little  out  of  the  direct  toad  t' 
the  town  of  El  Ehirgeh ;  and  bejo^ 
are  some  tombs,  one  of  which  is  ctd* 
mented  with  pilasteiB,  and  a  pedimefi 
over  the  entrance.   From  tbefountac 
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or  Ain  es  Soni^  to  the  great  temple  of 
£1  Khirgeh,  is  about  1^  m.,  or  to  the 
town  about  3  nu  On  the  way,  and 
about  \  m.  to  the  left,  you  pass  the 
Necropolis. 

The  great  temple  of  M  Khdrgeh  is 
much  larger  than  any  in  the  Oases, 
and  is  an  interesting  monument.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Amun,  or  Amun-Ba ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
lam-headed  god  has  here  the  same 
name  as  the  long-feathered  Amun  of 
Theb^.  It  may  be  observed  in  ex- 
planation of  this  that  we  are  not  to 
look  upon  the  ram-headed  god  as 
Amun,  but  to  remember  that  it  is 
Amun  who  has  assumed  the  head  of  a 
nm,  in  the  same  way  as  he  takes  the 
form  of  Ehem,  or  any  other  god.  The 
custom  was  common  to  other  deities  of 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  who  borrowed 
each  other's  attributes  without  scruple ; 
and  it  was  this  his  assumption  of  an 
attribute  of  Kneph,  particularly  in 
tile  Oasis,  that  led  to  tne  error  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  in  representing 
Amnn  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  a 
^eneraZ  form  of  that  deity. 

The  sculptures  of  the  temple  are  not 
of  the  spirited  style  of  the  early  Phara- 
omc  ages;  though  some  are  by  no 
means  bad,  particularly  on  the  trans- 
verse wall  separating  the  front  &om 
the  back  pcu^  of  the  portico.  In  the 
adytum  the  figures  are  small,  and  the 
subjects  very  extraordinary,  probably 
of  Ptolemaic  or  Boman  time,  when 
extravagant  emblems  took  the  place 
of  the  more  simple  forms  of  an  earlier 
period. 

The  oldest  name  met  with  is  of 
Darius,  which  occurs  in  many  places ; 
and  on  a  screen  before  the  temple  is 
that  of  AmyrtsBUs.  There  are  also 
seTeral  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  front 
gateway  or  pylon,  one  of  which,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  first  year  of  the 
£mperor  Galba,  consists  of  66  lines. 

The  whole  length  of,  the  temple 
measures  about  142  ft.  by  63,  and 
about  30  ft.  in  height.  Attached  to 
the  front  of  it  is  a  screen,  with  a  cen- 
tral and  two  side  doorways ;  and  in  the 
dromos  is  a  succession  of  pylons,  one 
before  the  other,  at  intervals  of  80,  70, 
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and  50  ft.  It  is  the  outer  one  (which 
is  farthest  from  the  temple)  that  beam 
the  inscriptions;  and  50  ft.  before  it 
is  an  hypaethral  building  on  a  raised 
platform,  terminating  the  dromos,  from 
which  there  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  temple  was  endoeed 
within  a  stone  wall,  abutting  against 
the  innermost  pylon.  This  form^  the 
temenoB,  Near  the  8.W.  comer  is 
another  smaller  hypaethral  building, 
and  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the  tem- 
ple is  a  small  stone  ^teway.  On  the 
summit  of  the  second  or  middle  pylon 
of  the  dromos  some  brickwork  has  been 
raised  in  later  times  by  the  Arabsi, 
forcibly  recalling  the  additions  made 
during  the  middle  ages  to  many  Bo- 
man buildings  in  Italy.  The  stone 
part  itself  is  much  higher  than  the 
other  two  gateways,  being  about  45  ft 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice ;  while  the 
other  two,  the  first  and  innermost,  are 
only  r^pectively  15  ft.  7  in.  and  20  fk. 
3  in.  Tne  stones  are  weU  fitted,  and 
have  been  fastened  together  with 
wooden  dovetailed  cramps. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  stood 
the  ancient  town.  It  bore  the  name 
of  Ibis,  or,  in  Egyptian,  Hebi,  "the 
Plough,"  imder  which  character  it  is 
frequently  designated  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics with  the  sign  of  land,  and  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Great  Oasis. 

On  a  height,  S.£.  from  the  temple, 
is  a  stone  building  called  En  Nadara, 
surrounded  by  a  spacious  crude -brick 
enclosure,  which  Dears  the  names  of 
Adrian  and  Antoninus. 

To  the  N.  is  a  remarkable  Necro- 
polis, consisting  of  about  150  orude- 
brick  tombs  ornamented  with  pilasters 
and  niches.  On  the  stucco  within  are 
represented  various  subjects,  which,  as 
well  as  the  style  of  architecture  and 
the  presence  of  a  church,  decide  that 
they  are  of  a  Christian  epoch.  The 
inscriptions  on  their  walls  are  mostly 
Coptic  and  Arabic ;  and  the  sacred  Tau, 
the  Egyptian  symbol  of  life, 
adopted  by  these  early  Chris- 
tians, frequently  occurs  here 
instead  of  the  cross  of  their 
successors. 

There  are  many  other  ruins  in  Ihe 
vicinity  of  El  Khargeh;  the  others 
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are  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Oasiciv 
on  the  road  to  Bayrfee. 

The  caravans  from  Darfoor  to  Egypt 
pass  through  the  Great  Oasis,  on  their 
way  to  Sioot.  Slaves  used  to  be  brought 
this  way  by  Takroorees,  who  are  blacks 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  Mos- 
lems, but  are  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  merchant  The  great  and 
wealthy  Jelibs  were  from  Darfoor, 
who  sometimes  brought  from  2000  to 
4000  slaves.  The  rate  of  travelling 
by  the  slave  caravans  was  very  slow ; 
they  only  went  from  sunrise  to  half- 
past  2  or  8  p.]f .,  or  about  8  hrs.'  march ; 
and  the  journey  from  Darfoor  to  Bay- 
rees,  at  the  S.  of  the  Oasis,  occupied 
31  days  — 10  from  Darfoor  to  the 
Natron  plain,  called  Zeghrawa,  7  to 
Eleg^h,  4  to  Sele&neh,  5  to  Sheb, 
and  5  to  Bayr^s. 

The  population  of  this  Oasis,  ac- 
cording to  the  natives,  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  about  4000  males. 

The  town  of  El  EMrgeh  is  distant 
about  13  m.  from  the  hiUs  that  bound 
this  Oasis  to  the  E.,  over  which  the 
various  roads  lead  to  the  Nile.  The 
length  of  the  central  plain,  in  which 
it  stands,  extends  in  a  direct  line  N. 
and  S.  about  66  m.,  great  part  of  which 
is  desert,  with  cultivable  spots  here 
and  there,  which  depend  on  the  pre- 
sence of  springs. 

The  productions  of  the  Wah  El 
Eh&rgeh  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Little  Oasis,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Theban  palm,  wild 
senna,  and  some  other  plants ;  but  it 
is  inferior  in  point  of  general  fertility. 

The  Oases  are  little  noticed  by 
ancient  writers,  except  as  places  of 
exile,  which  ill  accord  with  the  fan- 
ciful name  of  ^  Islands  of  the  Blessed," 
given  them  by  Herodotus ;  who  adds 
another  extraordinary  assertion,  that 
the  Great  Oasis  was  inhabited  by 
Bamians  of  the  ^schrionian  tribe. 
Through  it  the  army  of  Oambyses  is 
said  to  have  passed  when  going  to  at- 
tack the  Ammonians;  and  it  was  in 
the  desert,  about  half-way  between 
this  and  Seewah,  that  the  Persians 
perished. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons 
banished  to  this  place  was  Nestorius, 


who  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  and  was  at  length  sent  to  the 
Great  Oasis  in  485  a.d. 


h.    Distances  in  the  Gbbat  Oias. 

GOING  TO  nS  BOTTIBERN  BXTKBHITT. 

Mao. 
El  Ehftrgeh  to  iKasr  el  Go^ytah      ^4 

KasrAlnezZ^^       2 

fielak      4 

Tomb  of  Em^  Khiled      ..     ..    ^1 
Low  hills  and  springs  of  Deka- 
keen  (just  beyond  the  ruined 
village  to  the  right)         ..     ..  23} 

Bayr^  (about) 8 

Temple  of  Doosh ^ 

5S 

At  l^atT  d  Gc^dah  ia  a  temple 
with  the  names  of  rtolemy  Energefcs 
L,  of  Philopater,  and  of  Lathyms.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Amun,  Maut,  ani 
Ehonso,— the  great  Theban  triad. 

At  Jfasr  Ain  ez  Zayan  is  ano^tif 
temple,  which  was  restored  in  the  third 
yesff  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Amen^is  or  Amun-Neph.  A 
Greek  dedicatory  inscription^' over  the 
door  of  the  temple  at  JCasr  Ain  es 
Zay^  contains  this  name  and  that 
of  the  town,  which  was  called  Tchone- 
myris. 

About  2}  m.  beyond  the  village  of 
BehUc  is  a  tomb  said  to  be  of  th> 
famous  KMled  ebn  el  Wel^  ^^ 
Emeer  Ehdled. 

Three  hours  beyond  Bayr^  is  th# 
temple  of  Doosh,  which  has  the  nanle^ 
of  Domitian  and  Adrian,  and  w35 
detUcated  to  Serapis  and  Isis;  but  tb? 
Greek  inscription  on  the  pylon  has  tk 
date  of  the  19th  year  of  Trajan.  Tue 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Cyss: 
and  the  inhabitants  added  this  stoife' 
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gateway  for  the  good  fortune  of  the 
emperor,  and  in  token  of  their  own 
piety. 

I   BOAD  TO  ABTDtB. 

The  roads  to  Abydns,  to  Siooi,  and 
to  Fanhoot,  go  horn  £1  Kh&rgeh. 
The  northemmoflt  one  ia  that  to 
Bioot 

After  6  hours'  march  with  camels, 
on  the  road  from  £1  Khirgeh  to  Far- 
shoot,  or  to  Abydns,  yon  come  to  a 
Soman  fort  of  cnide  brick,  about  90 
paces  square,  with  a  doorway  of  burnt 
Drick  on  one  side.  The  walls  are 
mj  thick,  about  50  ft.  high,  and  de- 
fended by  strong  towers  proieeting  at 
tile  comers  and  three  of  the  faces ; 
and,  from  its  position,  about  100  paces 
S.  of  the  roring,  it  is  evident  that  it 
vac  intenoed  for  the  protection  of  this, 
the  only  watering-place  on  the  way  to 
the  Nile.  It  is  called  Ed  Dayr,  "  the 
OmTent,"  probably  in  consequence  of 
its  ha?ing  oeen  occupied  at  a  subse- 

Sent  penod  by  the  Christians,  who 
ve  left  another  ruined  building  in 
the  Ticinity,  with  two  vaulted  cham- 
ben,  in  which  are  some  Coptic  and 
Aiabio  inscriptions.  Seven  minutes' 
wbD[  to  the  N.W.  from  the  fort  is  an- 
other ruin,  with  vaulted  chambers,  but 
without  any  inscriptions. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  at  Abydus  occupies  nearly 
3  days,  or  from  32  to  34  hours'  march. 
Nothing  is  met  with  on  the  way  but 
remains  of  enclosures  made  with  rough 
stones,  at  intervals ;  and  much  broken 
pottery,  during  the  second  day*s  jour- 
ney. The  journey  from  £1  Khurgeh 
to  Farshoot  takes  about  46  hours ;  but 
foa  then  avoid  a  bad  descent  of  the 
hOls  mto  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Ilk  Road  to  Eskeh. 

The  road  from  the  Great  Oasis  to 
Esneh,  or  to  Bezekat,  goes  from  near 
3ajT^,  and  thence  across  the  desert 
totbeNila  The  journey  is  performed 
n  about  50  hours  from  Bayr^  to  the 
^ile.  There  is  also  a  road  from  £1 
l^bargeh  to  Beze^t,  which  occupies 
ihe  same  time,  50  ^hours,  and  that  dis- 
xince  is  computed  at  about  125  m. 
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ROUTE  17. 

OAIBO  TO  THE  CONVENTS  OF  OT.  AN- 
TONY AND  ST.  PAUL  IN  THE  EASTEBN 
DESBBT. 

DlaUDoes.  Miles. 

Cairo  to  Benisooef  by  water  or 

raiL    (See  Rte,  18.)       ..      ..     73 
BeniBOo^f  by  land  to  the  convent 

of  St.  Antony 76^ 

Convent  of  St.  Paul 14 

167i 

This  journey  is  not  likely  to  b* 
undertaken  by  the  ordinary  traveller, 
nor  does  it  present  any  great  points  of 
interest  save  to  the  geologist  and  the 
student  of  Christian  antiquities.  The 
usual  preparations  must  be  made  for  a 
desert  journey,  for  which  consult  Rte. 
14,  a,  p.  272,  eb  seq.y  as  3  or  4  nights 
at  any  rate  must  be  spent  in  the  open, 
and  no  provisions  can  be  obtained  on 
the  road,  or  indeed  at  the  convents. 
Several  roads  lead  from  liie  Nile  to 
the  convents,  and  to  other  pcurts  of  the 
desert ;  but  the  best  and  most  fre- 
quented is  that  from  Dayr  By&d,  a 
village  opposite  Benisoo^fl  Benisooef, 
a  town  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Nile,  73 
m.  8.  of  Cairo  (see  Rte.  15,  p.  344),  can 
be  reached  by  rail  from  the  latter 
place  in  4  hrs.  On  arriving  at  Beni- 
sooef it  is  necessary  to  send  for  the 
sheykh  of  the  Maazee  Bedaween,  who 
occupy  that  part  of  the  eastern  desert 
whicii  has  to  be  traversed,  and  ms^e 
arrangements  with  him  for  supplying 
camels  and  an  escort.  The  contract 
with  the  sheykh  should  be  signed  at 
the  Mudereeah  or  government-house. 
To  avoid  delay  it  is  well  to  send  a 
telegram  to  the  Mudeer  some  little 
time  beforehand,  requesting  him  to 
send  for  the  sheykh  by  a  certain  date. 
Before  starting,  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  convents  should  be  procured 
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from  the  subsidiary  establishment  at 
Boosh,  a  village  on  the  Nile,  a  short 
distance  X.  of  Benisoo^  (see  p.  344), 
where  indeed  the  Superior  of  me  Con- 
vent of  St.  Antonv  often  resides. 

The  journey  m)m  Dayr  Byid  to 
Dayr  Mar-Antonios  will  toke  8  days. 
The  best  plan  is  to  encamp  the  night 
before  the  start  at  Dayr  Bydd,  so  as  to 
be  off  early  the  next  morning.  The 
road,  after  crossing  various  torrent- 
beds,  enters  the  WAdy  el  Arraba,  a 
large  valley,  nearly  20  m.  broad,  which 
runs  to  the  Bed  Sea  between  the  ranees 
of  the  northern  and  southern  yftlftilft- 
This  valley  has  received  its  name  from 
the  plaustraj  or  carts,  that  formerly 
earned  provisions  to  the  two  monaa* 
teries,  and  is  absurdly  reported  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  chariots  of 
Pharaoh  that  pursued  the  Israelites, 
as  they  crossed  the  sea  to  the  desert 
of  Moimt  Sinai.  There  are  several 
watering-places  in  this  wady,  the  most 
convenient  of  which  are  at  W&dy  el 
Areidah  on  the  N.,  and  at  W^y  Om- 
Ainebeh  on  the  S.  side.  Oazelles  may 
often  be  seen  on  the  road ;  and  on  the 
higher  ground  is  found  the  curious 
Anastatica  or  Jericho  rose.  The 
scenery  in  parts  is  fine,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  wddy^ 
about  2  hrs.  from  St.  Anthony. 

Dayr  Mar-AntonioSt  •*  the  Monastery 
of  8t,  Antony,^*  was  founded  by  St. 
Antony  of  the  Thebaid,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Mar-Bolos,  or  St.  Paul, 
a  hermit  who  founded  the  neighbour- 
ing monastery,  called  after  him  Dayr 
Bolos.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
:x)nvent  in  Egypt,  and  the  first  in  size 
nnd  importance.  Its  lofty  walls  en- 
close an  irregular  mass  of  buildings, 
uid  a  large  garden  abounding  in 
vegetables,  date  palms,  caroobs,  and 
other  trees,  and  watered  by  rills  con- 
ducted from  a  fine  spring  that  bursts 
out  of  a  cleft  in  tne  rook  behind. 
According  to  an  Arab  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Macreezee,  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  bathed  in  this  spring 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  The  con- 
vent has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt ; 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  hasi-  or  tower, 
in  which  there  is  as  usual  a  chapel 


dedicated  to  St.  Miehael,  and  & 
church  of  Mari  Antonios  aie  probaUj 
ancient.  This  church  is  cnrioasiQil 
interesting,  the  walls  bdn^  oorerpii 
with  old  frescoes,  many  of  ^em  ven 
curious  in  design.  There  are  8  or  ^ 
other  churches  within  the  conresv 
and  a  large  12-domed  one  in  tk 
garden;  but  they  are  all  of  thea^ 
comparatively  recent  date.  Traditi-Y 
records  that,  about  400  yean  agn.  tis 
monks  were  all  murd^ed  bj  ^tae 
Mussulman  slaves  whom  ther  )si 
bought  to  do  the  menial  work  ai^ 
nominally  converted  to  Christum?- 
After  a  time  these  slaves  died  o£  «od 
the  convents  were  left  a  prey  tn  tb» 
Bedaween,  who  destroyed  everjtbi:|> 
M8S.  included.  Subsequently,  aM 
800  years  ago,  they  were  again  U^ 
possession  of  by  Coptic  totaia. 

High  up  in  the  predpitoos  fa<»  (( 
the  mountain  above  the  convent  is  ^ 
Maghdrah,  or  Cave  of  St.  Aiith(«T.« 
small  natural  fissure  in  the  rock.  fnB 
the  ledge  in  front  of  which  there »» 
very  fine  view  of  the  desert,  the  B^i 
Sea,  and  the  Sinaitic  moiintaiB»^ 
yond. 

Dayr  Mar-BiHos  is  nearly  a  ^f^ 
journey  beyond  Dayr  Antonios  m»i^ 
the  Bed  Sea.  It  also  has  been  ^ 
stroyed  and  rebuilt  In  geoenl  tf- 
pearance  and  arrangement  it  b^ 
resembles  Dayr  Antonios.  Theasa 
of  other  convents  are  said  to  es^ 
in  the  neighbouring  desert  At  ooe, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Dayr  Behayt  ibrr- 
is  a  well  of  good  water. 

The  quarries  of  Oriental  alafaa^^- 
which  supplied  the  stone  for  the  st^^j 
of  Mohfunmed  Ali  at  the  Citadd  ^ 
Cairo,  are  in  the  Wady  Om-Aigw*  J 
vallev  running  into  the  Wady  Mo»^ 
which  again  falls  into  the  ^idy^^ 
noor,  to  the  S.  of  the  road  kadiiu  ^' 
the  convents.  There  is  also  agrpsss* 
quarry  near  the  Gebel  KhaleeL  a 
the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  AnaU;  iv 
Wanaleb  speaks  of  a  ruined  tovn  ix 
the  same  neighbourhood. 

In  this  pext  of  the  desert  theffi^ 
tains  are  all  limestone;  like  those  tbi 
border  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  &« 
Cairo  southwards  to  the  sandstoosj* 
Hagar  Silsili  and  its  vicinity ;  wl^ 
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ith  the  few  variations  in  the  strata 
houX  Cairo,  the  secondary  sandstone 
f  the  Bed  Mountain,  and  the  petrified 
ood  lyiog  over  the  Ctobel  Mo^alttam, 
"e  the  principal  geoloj^oal  features 
'Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  the  de- 
rt,  however,  about  latitude  28^  40', 
igiDs  a  range  of  primitive  mountains, 
Qich  continues  tnenoe,  in  a  direction 
iarly  parallel  with  the  sea,  even  to 
byssinia.  As  it  goes  southwards  it 
icreases  in  breadth,  branching  off  to 
le  westward,  after  passing  the  latitude 
'  Eosseir,  and  afterwards  crosses  the 
lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Assoo6n.  The 
incipal  primitive  rocks  in  the  Maa- 
e  desert  are  the  &mous  Egyptian 
)Tphyry,  various  granites,  serpentines. 
Mi  a  few  others :  in  the  Abdbdeh 
wtion,  the  Breccia  Verde,  slates,  and 
icaoeoas,  talcose,  and  other  schists, 
long  the  coast  generally,  a  short 
stance  from  the  sea,  is  another  range 

low  limestone  hillis,  which  borders 
e  primitive  ridge  to  the  £.,  as  Utte 
hen  do  to  the  W. ;  the  lofly  peaks 

granite  and  other  primitive  moun- 
IDS  rising  between  them  like  vertebne 

the  large  backbone  of  the  desert, 
leof  which,  Qh^reb,  measures  6000 

above  the  sea. 

The  same  formation  occurs  on  the 

her  side  of  the  sea  in  the  neninsula 

Mount  Sinai,  where  the  limestone 

inoceeded  by  sandstone  beds  that 
jMirate  it  from  the  granite  and  other 
imitive  rocks. 

The  junction  of  the  limestone  and 
ndstone  in  the  Maazee  desert  takes 
Bce  at  about  latitude  28°  42'  to  the 

of  Dayr  Bdlos,  and  the  primitive 
cks  begin  a  few  miles  fiELrther  down. 
Among  the  remarkable  places  in  this 
sert  are  the  porphyry  quarries  and 
e  granite  quarries. 

The  porphyry  auarrieM  are  at  Oehd 
Dokhan,  "•  the  Mountain  of  Smoke," 

out  the  latitude  of  Manfaloot,  and 
m.  from  the  Bed  Sea.    They  are 

ghly  interesting,  from  their  having 

pplied  Borne  with  stone  for  columns 


and  many  ornamental  purposes,  firom 
the  imfwrtance  attached  to  them  by 
the  andents,  and  from  the  extent  of 
the  quarries,  the  rums  there,  and  the 
insignt  they  give  into  tiie  mode  of 
working  that  £urd  stone.  The  remains 
consist  of  an  Ionic  temple,  of  the  time 
of  Trajan,  left  unfiinished,  a  town  ir- 
regularly built  of  rough  stones,  tanks, 
and  two  larse  wells,  or  rather  reser- 
voirs for  collecting  water  during  the 
rains  of  winter,  one  cut  in  the  porphyry 
rock,  and  the  ruins  of  buildings  in 
various  ports  of  the  mountains. 

Boads  lead  from  Gebel  ed  Dokhan  in 
several  directions,  one  to  the  Nile  at 
l^eneh,  another  to  the  Myos  Hormos, 
and  others  to  different  places;  and 
that  between  '*  the  Porphyry  Moun- 
tain" and  the  Nile  is  furnished  with 
fortified  stations  at  intervals,  to  pro- 
tect those  who  passed,  and  to  supply 
them  with  water  from  the  large  welb 
within  their  walls. 

The  granite  quarrieB  in  that  part 
of  the  Glaudian  mountain  now  called 
Gebel  el  FaUe^reh,  with  the  town  of 
Fons  I'rajanuSy  lie  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude  as  Gow  (Antssopolis),  on  the 
Nile,  and  about  24  m.  S.E.  of  the 
porphyry  mountains.  The  stone  has 
a  white  ground  with  black  spots,  of 
which  some  columns  are  still  seen  in 
Home.  The  quarries  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  many  blocks  were  evidently 
taken  fh>m  them.  They  were  prin- 
cipally worked  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  Adrian.  The  Hydreuma,  or  Fons 
Trajanus,  is  a  town  of  considerable 
size.  The  houses  are  well  built,  consi- 
dering the  roughness  of  the  materials, 
and  outside  the  walls  are  a  temple 
and  other  buildings.  In  the  quarries 
are  some  large  colunms,  and  round 
blocks,  probably  intended  for  their 
bases  and  capitals.  There  are  several 
Greek  inscriptions. 

An  account  of  the  places  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bed  Sea  has  been  given  under 
Bte.  7,  d. 
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a.  iNTBODUCnON. 


Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  voyage  up  the  Nile,  it  will  bf 
well  to  give  the  traveller  some  preliminary  information  regarding  th^ 
interesting  and  delightful  trip,  which  every  one  who  gets  as  for  u  Oai^' 
should  endeavour  to  accomplish.  The  railway,  it  is  true,  now  goes  up  the  villff 
of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Asyoot,  but  antiquities  there  are  very  few  of  gxtatintrid^ 
between  Cairo  and  Asyoot;  and  the  railway,  owing  to  the  total  want  a 
accommodation  at  any  of  the  places  along  the  line,  is  useless  to  the  tnrelit?. 
except  as  a  means  of  joining  Ms  boat,  should  he  have  sent  it  on  before  him  sp 
the  river,  or  of  hastening  back  to  Cairo  on  his  way  down.  The  only  higb«»y 
in  Eey|>t  bevond  Cairo  is  the  Nile,  and  along  this  highway  the  traTellerb^ 
the  choice  of  a  dahabeeah  or  a  steamer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whic^ 
lie  should  choose,  if  he  wishes  thoroughly  to  enjoy  his  journey,  and  to  see  i&i 
know  something  of  the  countiy.  It  is  only  in  a  dahabeeah  that  these  resii>^ 
can  be  attained.  On  a  boat  of  your  own  you  are  your  own  master,  and  eas 
stop  or  go  on  as  you  feel  inclined ;  but  on  a  steamer,  in  additian  to  ben>2 
amongst  a  number  of  people  you  never  saw  before,  you  are  obliged  to  do  ertfr- 
thing  at  a  fixed  time,  and  are  only  allowed  a  certain  number  of  minuter  (^ 
hours  at  each  place  of  interest.  The  advantages  of  a  steamer  are  eooo^J 
of  time  and  money.  In  a  dahabeeah  you  are  somewhat  at  the  meit^  of  t^ 
wind ;  and,  even  should  this  be  ever  so  favourable,  the  time  occupiea  br  ^ 
voyage  must  be  longer,  and  the  expense,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  much  more  cot- 
siaerable.  Time,  then,  and  money  are  necessary  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nil«  ° 
a  dahabeeah.  But  to  all  those  who  have  the  time  to  spare  and  the  moofj  ^ 
spend,  we  would  say,  choose  the  dahabeeah  and  avoid  the  steamer.  ^ 
information  has  already  been  given  (Introduction)  with  regard  to  the  to]^' 
up  the  Nile  and  as  to  steamers  and  dahabeeahs  (Sect  11.,  Caibo,  Gen.  i^- 
§§  14, 15). 

h.  Voyage  by  Steamer. 

Those  who  are  going  by  steamer  require  to  make  no  preparation  in  Oau^^^ 
any  kind.  Everjithing  is  provided  for  them,  and  they  have  only  to  take  tb^ 
tickets.  This  they  may  do  before  they  leave  England,  if  they  wish,  at  J^^ 
T,  Cook  &  Son's  office,  Ludgate  Circus,  or  at  Alexandria,  at  the  office  of  u 
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KhediTian  Steamboat  Company,  or  at  Cairo,  at  Messrs.  Cook's  offices  there, 
!loBe  to  Shepherd's  Hotel.  The  steamers  leave  at  fixed  times,  generally  at 
ntervals  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  from  November  to  March.  Information  on 
ihis  point  should  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Cook,  who  have  the  entire  mana^ 
nent  of  the  Nile  steamers.  The  time  occupied  in  going  from  Cairo  to  me 
Ist  Cataract  and  back  is  20  days,  with  the  following  allowance  of  stoppages 
n  the  way  up  :  Bentsooef,  2  hrs. ;  Minieh,  2  hrs. ;  Beni  Hassan,  3  hrs. ; 
iByoot,  5  lirs. ;  Girgeh,  or  Bellianeh,  for  Abydus,  8  hrs. ;  ^eneh,  for  Denderah, 
(  his. ;  Luxor,  for  Thebes,  3  dajrs ;  Esneh,  3  hrs. ;  Edfoo,  6  hrs. ;  Kom  Ombo, 
!  hrs. ;  Assooto,  1}  day.  On  the  wav  down  they  stop  1  hr.  at  each  of  the 
bllowing  places :  Kom  Ombo,  Edfoo,  lisneh,  Luxor,  Eleneh,  Asyoot.  The  price 
charged  is  4200  Egyptian  tariff  piastres,  equal  to  46/.  This  entitles  the 
traveller  to  a  berth  and  his  board,  as  well  as  guides  and  donkeys  for  visiting 
the  ruins.  There  is  no  2nd  class,  and  a  servant  is  charged  at  the  same  rate. 
Ohildren  from  8  to  10  yrs.  half-price.  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
U  the  above-mentioned  agencies. 

C.  YOYAOB  IK  A  DaHABEEAH  WITH  A  DrAGOHAH. 

The  cost  of  a  voyage  in  a  dahabeeah  is  necessarily  much  greater.  Li  the 
first  place  it  will  take  from  6  to  8  weeks  to  go  to  the  1st  Cataract  and  back, 
even  under  the  most  JQavourable  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather ;  and  then 
ttie  hiring  of  a  separate  boat  and  crew,  with  dragoman,  cook,  servants,  &c,  is 
a  very  expensive  thing,  however  economically  done.  The  most  usual  thing  is 
to  make  a  contract  with  a  dragoman,  to  pay  him  so  much  a  day  or  so  much 
for  the  trip,  he  in  return  providing  everything— boat,  crew,  cook,  servants, 
food,  donkeySy  and  guides  for  the  ruins,  and  all  kinds  of  etceteras,  except  wine  and 
spirits.  DuTerent  dragomen  have  different  prices,  and  there  are  a  few  good 
ones  to  be  depended  on  for  undertaking  to  do  the  thing  fairly  economically, 
and  doing  it  well,  being  content  with  a  moderate  profit ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  cheap 
diagoman  means  a  bad  dragoman,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  comfortable  and 
have  no  bother  must  pay  an  exorbitant  sum.  The  fact  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile 
having  become  one  so  essentially  de  luxe  does  not  arise  solely  uom  the  increase 
in  price  in  Egypt  of  every  article  of  trade  and  consumption ;  the  reason  may 
also  be  found  in  the  increased  luxury  of  all  the  arrangements  for  such  a  voy- 
age—more expensively  fitted-up  boats*  more  servants,  greater  profusion  of  food, 
&.  As  soon  as  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  became  not  only  an  object  to  the 
archsBologist,  to  the  artist  in  search  of  material  for  his  pen  or  pencil,  or  to  the 
invalid  in  search  of  health,  but  also  to  the  rich  and  idle,  to  whom  money  was 
DO  object,  a  scale  of  luxury  and  consequent  extravagance  hitherto  unlmown 
was  organised,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  persuade  the  best  dragomen  to  do 
the  thing  except  in  the  profuse  and  lavish  way  to  which  they  have  been 
Accuston^  You  may  in  vain  represent  to  them  that  by  not  ^ving  you  what 
you  do  not  care  about,  or  would  very  much  rather  be  without,  tney  will  effect  a 
Having  in  their  expenditure  which  will  enable  them  to  make  quite  as  much 
profit  out  of  what  you  propose  to  give  them,  as  they  could  out  of  a  larger  pay- 
ment in  return  for  which  these  extras  would  have  to  be  provided.  Their  idea 
is  that,  unless  they  do  the  thing  in  a  certain  style  they  will  lose  caste  and  be 
looked  upon  as  inferior  dragomen ;  and  as  there  are  every  year  an  increasing 
Dunber  of  persons  ready  to  pay  whatever  is  asked,  no  wonder  the  dragomen 
see  no  inducement  to  change  their  system.  At  tne  same  time  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  for  those  who  wish  thoroughly  to  e^joy  the  voyage,  and  be  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  without  bother  of  any  kind,  there  is  nothing  like  get- 
ting hold  of  a  good  drt^man,  and  paying  him  well. 

According  to  the  prices  current  dunng  the  last  few  years,  a  good  dragoman 
would  ask  about  5}.  or  02.  a  day  for  providing  two  persons  with  everything 
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required  for  a  Nile  voyage,  wine  and  spiritB  excepted.  This  would  be  in- 
creased to  6Z.  or  7Z.  for  3  or  4  persons.  Reckoning  the  length  of  time  reqniKd 
to  go  to  the  1st  Cataract  and  back  at  2  months,  and  to  the  2nd  Cataract  anl 
back  at  3  months,  this  would  make  the  whole  expense  of  the  journey-— to  the 
1st  Cataract,  for  2  persons,  from  8002.  to  350/.,  and  for  3  or  4  personu, 
from  3502.  to  4002. ;  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  back,  for  2  persona,  from  4502.  to 
5002.,  and  for  3  or  4  persons,  from  5002.  to  5502.  The  charge  ia  lower  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  is  farther  and  the  party  more  numerous.  In  retim 
for  such  prices  as  these  the  traveller  is  entitled  to  have  a  large  well  flttcd-np 
boat,  and  every  possible  luxury  and  cooifort  procurable. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  now  to  make  a  contract  with  a  diagomftii 
to  ^ve  him  so  much  for  the  trip  to  the  Ist  or  the  2nd  Cataract  and  buck. 
This  plan  has  one  advantage  over  the  giving  so  much  per  day,  in  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  time  being  unnecessarily  wajsted  on  the  road,  for  it  is  to  th<' 
dragoman's  advantage,  as  it  is  to  ^e  captain's  and  crew's,  who  are  also  hind 
by  the  trip,  to  do  the  voyage  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  instead  of 
3  months  beinff  occupied  in  getting  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  bade,  it  will  be  daw 
in  9  or  10  weeks.  The  dissdvantage  of  the  trip  contract  is  that  you  are  ifnt 
master  of  your  own  boat,  but  are  often  obliged  to  go  on  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  under  penalty  of  being  in  perpetual  collision  with  your  dragoman.  Of 
course  an  aUowance  of  so  many  days'  stoppages  is  stipulated  for  in  the  con- 
tract, but  it  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  a  delay  which  the  traveller 
may  consider  necessary,  on  account  of  there  being  too  much  wind  or  for  game 
other  cause,  is  to  be  deducted  from  his  allowance  of  stoppages  or  not.  A  late 
tmveller  on  the  Nile  says,  '^  There  are  grave  objections  to  hiring  a  boat  bj 
time  or  by  trtpf  though  you  must  select  one  or  the  other.  If  you  hire  by  time, 
your  drayman  is  tempted  to  delay  on  every  opportunity;  not  to  make  tbc 
most  of  fiiir  wind,  and  to  prolong  your  journey  unneccBsarily.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  deem  this  the  lesser  evil.  For  if  you  hire  by  trip,  you  are  in&UiUj 
hurried  along  in  a  fair  wind,  whatever  the  attractions  on  shore,  and  yo«i  are  is 
perpetual  collision  with  the  dragoman  regarding  stoppages,  and  you  find  in 
the  morning  that  you  have  sailed  in  the  night  by  places  you  especially  wiisbe^l 
to  visit."  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  those  to  whom  the  chance  of  d 
few  days'  delay  beyond  the  anticipated  time,  and  consequent  increase  in  the 
calculated  expense,  makes  no  difference,  had  certainly  better  choose  tiie  time 
form  of  agreement,  as  it  leaves  them  much  more  independent  and  free  to  do 
as  they  like.  A  clause,  too,  can  always  be  added  to  time  contracts,  arranging 
for  a  lower  rate  of  payment  per  day  for  every  day  beyond  the  time  agreed  on. 
A  good  dragoman  will  probably  ask  for  taking  4  persons  by  the  trip  to  the 
1st  Cataract  and  back,  with  an  allowance  of  10  or  15  days'  stoppages,  &om 
4002.  to  4502. ;  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  back,  with  an  allowance  of  20  days' 
stoppages,  from  4502.  to  5002. 

The  traveller  can  have  a  regular  form  of  contract  drawn  up  for  him  at  the 
Consulate,  in  which  he  can  embody  any  particular  points  he  wishes.  Hk 
charge  for  preparing  this  contract  and  witnessing  the  signatures  is  IL  Or 
he  can  draw  up  his  own  contract,  and  merely  pay  Ss,  for  having  the  signatures 
witnessed.  The  following  form  of  contract  will  be  found  to  meet  pretty 
nearly  every  requirement. 

Agreement  between  A  B,  dragoman,  and  C  D  and  others,  English 
travellers. 

(1)  (In  time  contract.)  A  B  agrees  to  serve  the  said  C  D  and  his  com- 

panions as  Dragoman  and  general  servant  on  a  voyage  up  the  Kile  to 

and  back  to  Cairo,  through  and  in  Egypt,  and  other  places  they 
may  wish  to  visit ;  the  route  to  be  taken,  and  the  time,  place,  and  dmation  of 
halts  and  stoppages,  to  be  entirely  under  their  direction.  _, 
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(1)  (In  trip  oontract.)  A  B  agrees  to  serve  the  said  C  D  and  his  com- 
panions as  rira^man  and  genenJ  servant,  and  to  take  them  to 

ind  back  to  Cairo  in  weeks,  with  an  allowanoe  of  days'  stoppages ; 

he  time,  place,  and  duration  of  these  stoppages  to  be  entirely  nnder  their 
hrection. 

(2)  The  said  A  B  shall  provide  boat  (approved  of  by  G  D  and  his  com- 
Mnions),  boat  fumitnre,  service,  canteen,  bedding,  all  necessary  food  in  su£Q- 
iient  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality ;  lights,  servants,  &c  He  shall  also 
provide  donkeys  and  euides  for  seeing  the  usual  objects  of  interest,  viz.  Beni 
Hassan,  Asyoot,  Abydus,  Igleneh,  Denderah,  Thebes  and  its  environs,  Erment, 
Bsneh,  Edioo,  and  rhilffi  (and  any  others  that  may  be  specified);  shall  pay  for 
^oards  for  the  boat  at  ni^t  when  reouired,  and  satisfy  all  proper  demands  for 
backshecffi^  He  shall  also  payall  the  expenses  for  passing  the  Cataract,  and 
the  wages  of  the  pilot  between  Fhilie  and  Wady  Haliah. 

(3)  The  said  A  B  engages  that  the  boat  shall  be  clean  and  in  good  repair, 
and  properly  fitted  with  a  good  kitchen,  sails,  oars,  awnings,  cordage,  and 
punt-poles,  and  with  sufficient  spare  ropes,  &c.,  on  hoend  to  remedy  accidents 
vitliout  causing  delay.  That  the  crew  shall  consist  of  a  captain  (rets), 
2nd  captain  or  steersman  (mettdhmeii),  the  proper  complement  of  able- 
bodied  men,  and  a  cook-boy.  That  there  shall  be  a  small  boat  (sandal)  in 
good  repair,  and  provided  with  proper  rowlocks  and  oars,  and  if  required,  with 
asaiL 

(4)  The  said  A  B  agrees  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
boat  and  for  idL  accidents  that  may  occur,  and  all  injuries,  whether  in  passing 
the  Cataract,  or  from  fire  or  other  casualties.  That  the  whole  boat  shall  be  at  the 
entire  command  of  the  above-named  C  Dand  his  companions,  and  that  no  other 
passengers  or  merchandise  be  admitted  without  their  consent.  He  also  en- 
gages to  keep  Uie  boat  in  such  a  state  of  cleanliness' (the  decks  to  be  washed 
e?ery  morning)  and  good  order  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  passengers. 

(5)  The  said  A  B  undertakes  to  keep  the  crew  in  order  and  obedient  to 
oraeis,  and  that  they  shall  use  proper  diUgence  in  tracking,  punting,  and  row- 
ing; and  that  they  shall  stop  for  baking  only  at  Asyoot  ana  Esnen  in  going 
Qp  the  river,  and  at  Esneh  in  coming  down. 

(6)  The  said  A  B  engages  to  be  responsible  for  his  cook  and  servants,  that 
tiiey  are  fitted  for  their  work,  and  are  clean  and  trustworthy. 

(7)  The  said  A  B  engages  to  provide  clean  sheets  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
sufficient  clean  towels,  tabledoths,  napkins,  and  other  linen ;  also  to  have  the 
pasaengen'  clothes  washed  as  desired. 

(8)  The  said  A  B  engages  to  provide  the  following  meals  daiiy—Breakfaa, 
consisting  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  milk ;  bread,  butter  when  it  is  to  be  procured ; 
chicken,  roast  or  boiled;  eggs,  marmalade,  or  jam.  Luncky  consisting  of 
bread  and  biscuit,  cheese,  oranges,  figs^  walnuts,  (iates.  Dinner^  to  consist  of 
soup,  roast  and  boiled  meats  (three  dishes  of  meat),  potatoes,  pudding,  &c., 
with  coffee  after  dinner;  and  no  extra  charge  to  be  made  for  an  oocaaionaj 
gtieiii    Coffee  to  be  supplied  whenever  it  is  ^dled  for. 

(9)  (In  time  contract.)  In  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  above 
artides  on  the  part  of  A  B,  the  above-named  C  D  and  his  companions  agree 
to  pay  to  the  said  A  B  the  sum  of  per  day  each,  or  per  day 
for  the  whole  number,  for  the  space  of  days,  beginning  to  reckon  m>m  the 
<lay  of  leaving  Cairo.    Two-thirds  of  tho  sum  total  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 

p  3 
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one»third  on  returning  to  Caiio.    If  the  above  nnmber  of       days  be  exceeded, 
the  rate  of  payment  for  each  extra  day  to  be         less. 

(9)  (In  trip  contract.)  In  consideration,  &c.,         the  sum  of  .    Two- 

thirds  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  one-third  on  retoming  to  Cairo. 
Signed  this        day  of  18        ,  at  the  British  Consulate,  Cairo. 

iC  D,  on  behalf  of  the  party 
above-named. 
A  B,  Dragoman. 

If  the  contract  is  for  going  to  the  2nd  Cataract,  it  shoold  be  distinctly 
understood  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  taking  the  boat  up  the 
1st  Cataract,  and  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  contract  binding  the  dra- 
goman to  pay  a  fine  of  from  15Z.  to  202.  if  the  boat  be  not  taken  up.  Veiy 
large  boats  cannot,  of  course,  nass  the  Cataract 

Information  with  respect  to  oragomen  has  been  already  given  (Sect  IE.,  C^na 
Gen.  Inf.,  §  14).  It  only  remains  to  say  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  obliging  and 
honest,  after  an  Eastern  fiishion ;  and  that,  though  their  one  aim  and  object 
is  to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain,  they  are,  at  any  rate  the  best  of  them, 
liberal  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  contract.  One  thing,  however,  the  traveller 
must  not  expect,  and  that  is,  to  obtain  from  them  accurate  information  of  any 
kind.  They  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  various  objects  of  intereet  in 
Cairo,  and  the  old  ruins  on  the  Nile,  which  they  go  to  year  after  year;  and 
though  always  ready  with  an  answer  if  asked  any  question  about  the  country 
and  the  people,  the  probabilitv  is  that  the  answer  is  as  inaccurate  as  it  is 

Cmpt  The  dragoman  is  in  fact  a  courier  and  mattre  dChdtd  in  (me,  but  he 
none  of  the  land  of  information  possessed  by  the  commonest  lagmau  de 
nlaee  in  a  continental  town.  People  often  ask  which  nationality  supplies  the 
oefit  dragoman.  The  following  t^'se  and  humorous  description  may  oe  taken 
own  grano  as  an  answer :  "  The  dragoman  is  of  four  roecies :  the  Maltese,  or 
the  able  knave ;  the  Greek,  or  the  cunning  knave ;  the  Syrian,  or  the  actire 
knave ;  and  the  Egyptian,  or  the  stupid  £iave." — G,  W,  Curti$,  Bat  there 
are,  of  course,  many  exceptions. 

d.  YoTAGB  m  A.  Dahabeeah  without  a  Dbagokan. 

It  remains  to  supply  the  necessary  information  to  those  who  mav  wiah  fo 
make  the  voyage  without  the  services  of  a  dragoman  under  the  above  ecm- 
ditions.  And  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that,  if  they  do  not  speak  Arabir. 
and  do  not  know  the  wavs  and  customs  of  the  country,  they  will  find  the  task 
a  difficult  and  disagreeable  one,  imless  indeed,  housekeeping  under  difficulties 
is  their  occupation  par  pr^fAvnce.  Such  a  system  may  be  adopted  by  those  wbi^ 
merely  wish  to  spend  so  much  time  upon  the  Nile— four  or  five  months— 
for  the  sake  of  the  climate,  the  shooting,  &c. :  but  it  will  not  do  for  those  who 
wish  to  go  to  a  certain  point  and  back  within  a  given  time,  and  see  and  do 
all  they  can  within  that  period.  In  catering  for  yourself,  everything,  gnp- 
posing  you  do  not  speak  Ambic,  will  depend  more  or  less  on  the  intelligcnoe 
and  honesty  of  the  man  whom  you  may  have  engaged  as  inteipreter  and 
head-servant.  Some  idea  of  what  the  wages  of  siich  a  man  will  be  may 
be  formed  from  the  information  in  Sect.  11.,  Caibo,  Q&ol.  Inform.,  §  li 
where  also  the  wages  of  other  servants  are  given.  The  prices  of  boats  tot) 
will  be  found  under  the  same  heading  (§  15).  The  contract  for  the  boat 
should  be  drawn  up  and  signed  at  the  Consiilate.  The  principal  pointit  to 
be  included  in  it  will  be  found  in  clauses  3,  4.  and  5  of  the  form  of  agreement 
with  a  dragoman.  In  addition  it  should  be  distinctly  specified  whether 
the  boat  is  aole  to  go  up  the  Cataract,  if  required,  and  whettier  the  ezpensee 
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of  going  up  are  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  hirer.  All  the  dahabeeahs  for 
hire  by  tiavellers  have  their  cabins  furnished,  but  a  thorough  inspection 
should  be  made,  and  any  necessary  articles  that  are  wanting  obtained  from 
the  owner  before  the  contract  is  signed.  Many  dahabeeahs  have  also  a 
complete  canteen,  with  linen,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hire  one 
separately :  but  few  have  a  cooking  canteen. 

With  regard  to  the  stock  of  provisions  to  be  laid  in,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  list  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  everybody,  either  as  to  items 
or  quantity.  What  is  a  necessity  to  some  is  a  superfluity  to  others,  and  where 
one  person  will  drink  much  tea  and  little  coffee,  another  will  think  chocolate 
preferable  to  either.  The  following  list  however  will,  it  is  thought,  be  found 
to  comprise  all  that  is  more  essentially  necessary  in  stocking  a  boat  for  a 
voyage  on  the  Nile.  Everything  may  be  bought  in  Alexandria  or  Oairo, 
fairly  good  in  quality  and  reasonable  in  price ;  but  there  are  certain  things 
which  those  who  are  very  particular  as  to  excellence  and  freshness,  had  better 
have  sent  out  from  England.    They  have  been  mentioned  under  ItUroduetion,  d. 


List  or  Provisions. 


Arrowroot. 

Bacon  (in  tins). 

Biscuits. 

Butter. 

Candles,  parafiSn. 

Ditto,  for  lanterns. 
^Charcoal. 

Cheese. 
•Coflfee. 

Curry  powder. 

Dates,  dried. 

Figs. 

Flour. 

Hams. 

Jams. 
*Iieiiions. 

Liebig's  Extractum  Camis. 
*Maocaroni. 

Marmalade. 

Matches. 

MialiTniah  (dried  apHcots). 

Mustard. 

Night  lights. 


OiL  salad. 
Ditto,  lamp. 
^Oranges. 

Pepper,  white  and  red. 

Peas,  split. 

Preserved  vegetables. 

Pearl  barley. 

Pickles. 

Potatoes. 
♦Rice. 

Salt. 

Sardines. 

Sauces. 

Soap. 
Ditto,  washing. 

Starch. 

Sugar,  white. 
Ditto,  brown. 

Tea. 

Tongues. 
♦Vermicelli. 

Vinegar, 


The  articles  marked  with  an  asterisk  can  be  bought  best  in  the  bazaars,  and 
not  at  a  provision  merchant's,  and  the  stock  of  them  can  be  renewed  at  any 
of  the  Ifurge  towns  on  the  Nile.  Many  things  might  be  added  to  the  above 
list,  such  as  diocolate,  olives,  almonds,  raisins,  dried  fruits,  &c.  Preserved 
meats  and  soups  may  oe  taken,  but  are  not  necessities,  as  mutton,  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  turkeys  can  always  be  bought,  beef  seldom  or  never  after 
leaving  Coiro.  Fresh  vegetables  are  rarely  procurable:  the  one  exception 
is  the  onion,  which  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
A  small  broad  bean,  a  kind  of  lettuce,  and  small  cucumbers  may  generally 
be  bought  in  the  villages  on  market-days ;  and  wild  cress  is  often  to  be  found 
near  the  river  banks  in  the  early  sprine.  Eggs  are  generally  plentiful,  and 
milk,  principally  buffiilo's,  may  always  be  bought  in  the  early  morning  at  any 
village.  Fresh  butter  can  be  procured  sometimes,  and  would  be  good  if  it 
were  properly  made  and  not  so  dirty.    KUJUeh,  a  sort  of  Devonshire  cream, 
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is  an  excellent  thing,  but  cannot  often  be  bought  up  the  river.  Any  oook. 
however,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  fresh  meat,  and 
some  pigeons,  chickens,  and  turkeys  should  be  laid  in  at  Cairo.  Meat  is  sold 
by  the  oke  (about  2]  lbs.),  or  the  rotl  ^rather  more  than  1  lb.).  The  prirea 
of  things  vary  very  much,  but  the  following  will  be  found  near  the  mark :— 


Beef  .     .     . 

6  to     7  piastres  the  roti. 

Mutton    .     .     . 

5to     6 

f  • 

Chicken,  big      . 

7to     9 

Do.,      small  . 

4to     6 

Turkey,  big  .     . 

50  to   60 

Do.,     small    . 

20  to   40 

Pigeons    .     . 

6to     8 

the  pair. 

A  sheep,  big. 

250  to  400 

Eggs.     .     .     . 

5to     6 

the  dozen 

Fresh  butter . 

12  to    15 

the  rotl. 

MUk  .     .     . 

.     l^to     2 

9  f 

Nearly  all  these  things  are  cheaper  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  fill  the  coops  witn  turkeys,  chickens,  and  pigeons  at  some  place  wher^ 
they  are  cheap.  This  should  certainly  be  done  before  entering  Nubia,  as 
everything  there  is  scarce  and  dear. 

All  information  with  regard  to  wine,  medicines,  clothes,  and  other  things 
required  alike  by  those  who  go  with,  and  those  who  go  without,  a  dragoman, 
will  be  found  in  the  Introduction,  d,  or  Sect.  I.,  Preliminary  Informaiiony  e,/. 
A  few  useful  hints,  however,  may  still  be  added. 

6.  General  Hints. 

However  free  the  boat  may  be  from  rats  at  starting,  it  is  very  probable 
that  some  may  come  on  IxMurd  from  the  country  boats  near  which  the 
dahabeeah  is  moored  during  the  voyage,  therefore  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take 
one  or  two  iron  rat-traps.  Many  boats  are  provided  with  mosquito-curtains; 
but  unless  there  is  any  inducing  reason,  such  as  bilge-water,  to  cause  the 
presence  of  moequitos,  no  annoyance  ought  to  be  experienced  £rom  them 
after  leavine  Cairo.  Neither  bags  nor  fleas  should  be  found  on  any  properit 
clean  boat,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  some  Persian  flea-powder,  whieh  Is  the 
best  remedy  for  these  unwelcome  visitants.  The  great  plague  on  the  Nile  ii 
flies,  and  the  most  effectual  snare  for  them  is  what  is  known  as  *^  fly-paper/ 
which  can  be  procured  at  Cairo ;  fly-flaps  are  also  very  useful.  If  the  traveller 
be  a  smoker,  he  will  know  how  to  supply  his  own  wants  in  that  line ;  but  evtc 
though  he  himself  should  not  smoke,  he  ought  to  take  with  him  a  little  Tu^ki^h 
tobacco  and  paper  for  cigarettes,  and  Jcbely  tobacco  for  pipes,  to<;ether  uritli 
one  or  two  chibooks,  so  as  to  be  able  to  oner  a  smoke  to  any  native  viaitc^i^. 
Some  common  tobaicco  also  may  be  taken  for  occasional  distribution  smcuaz 
the  crew.  Coffee  should  always  be  handed  round  on  the  occasion  of  anj 
visit,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  bottles  of  Hrop  for  making  the  so-called 
sherbet.  It  is  customary  to  fly  the  national  ensign  of  the  passengers  at 
the  stem  of  the  dahabeeah,  and  a  special  distinguishing  pennant  at  th^ 
yard-end :  the  former  can  be  bought  at  Cairo,  and  the  latter  made,  bat  it 
is  better  to  bring  them  from  England. 

Insist  upon  your  dragoman  always  helping  to  wait  at  table;  and  never 
allow  him  to  give  himself  the  air  of  being  master  of  the  boat,  the  crew.  tLf 
servants,  and  yourself;  but  keep  him  strictly  in  his  place,  as  a  servant  hii^ 
to  carry  out  your  wishes,  and  not  as  a  great  penonage,  oondesoendingiT 
showing  you  up  and  down  the  Nile,  and  hardly  allowing  you  to  choose  whir« 
you  will  go  or  what  you  will  do. 
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strict  discipline  shoTiId  be  maintaiiifid  with  the  orew,  and  invariable  obedi- 
fnoe  to  orden,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  the  full  understanding  of  course 
hat  they  are  reasonable  and  just.  But  the  stick  need  never  be  resorted  to : 
irnmeaa  and  the  determination  of  being  obeyed  seldom  fail  to  command 

Xt  and  obedience ;  for,  when  they  know  you  wiU  be  obeyed,  they  will 
L  disregard  an  order.  When  once  that  obedience  is  established,  then 
Du  may  be  as  indulgent  as  you  like ;  and  every  good  office,  every  reward,  will 
e  Teceived  as  a  favour.  Without  it,  kindness  will  be  construed  into  fear  or 
gnoiance ;  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  deceive  the  too  easy  traveller ;  and 
a  Older  to  have  a  moment's  peace,  he  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
'ery  means  he  had  been  hoping  to  avoid ;  by  applyine;  to  some  governor,  or 
7  substituting  too  late  severity,  either  of  which  will  only  draw  upon  him 
latred  and  contempt  One  thing  is,  however  much  they  may  try  to  impose 
o  one  whom  they  think  to  get  the  upper  hand  of,  they  never  harbour  any 
iBelings  of  revenge.  They  are  like  the  frogs  in  the  &ble  with  the  log  of 
rood.  In  diort,  be  strict  and  just,  without  unnecessary  violence,  in  order  to 
lave  the  satis&otion  of  being  indulgent.  When  properly  managed,  no  people 
m  80  willing  or  good-natured  as  the  Nile  boatmen;  when  not  understood, 
u)iie  so  troublesome.  When  going  ashore  to  shoot  or  visit  any  ruins,  it  is 
'Qstomaiy  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  crew,  for  the  purpose  of  canying 
oything  that  may  be  required.  A  few  piastres  to  buy  tobacco  may  occa- 
ionally  be  g^ven  in  return  for  this  service. 

The  traveller  will  probably  be  asked  before  leaving  Oairo  for  money  to 
>Qy  the  crew  a  tambourine  and  a  tarabooha,  a  sort  of  drum,  these  being  the 
uQsical  instruments  with  which  the  sailors  accompany  their  songs.  There  is 
10  necessity  for  acceding  to  this  request,  and  some  may  not  care  to  encourage 
ihe  men  in  singing ;  but  few  would  probably  be  disposed  to  put  a  stop  to 
vhat  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  iNile  boatman,  and  is  itself  in  moderation 
iot  unpleasing  to  the  ear. 

(^ne  very  necessary  precaution  in  sailing  is  to  order  the  reis  to  forbid  the 
<):ttmen  to  tie  the  suls,  and  to  insist  upon  their  holding  the  rope  called  thoghdol 
D  tbeir  hands,  which  is  termed  keeping  it  khdluBt  ^*free;"  for  to  the  neglect 
f  this  precaution  almost  all  the  accidents  that  happen  on  the  Nile  are  to  be 
ttributed.  In  those  parts  where  the  mountains  approach  the  river  it  should 
«  particularly  attended  to,  as  at  G^ebel  Bheykh  UmWak,  Gebel  et  Tayr,  and 
hence  to  Sheykh  Timiy,  Gebel  Aboo  Faydah,  Gebel  Sheykh  Her^edee, 
itd  Gebel  Tookh  below  Girgeh.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  the 
•roper  quantity  of  ballast  on  board,  which  is  often  curtailed  in  order  to  make 
he  boat  lighter  for  towing. 

It  has  l«en  truly  said  that  *'  no  estimate  of  the  expense  of  life  in  Egypt 
rouid  be  at  all  complete  without  a  due  reference  to  Ixtckskeeth,,  ..Backsheesh 
i  the  first  word  that  meets  the  ear  on  landing  in  the  countiy ;  it  is  the  last 
bat  salutes  it  on  leaving . .  . .  It  is  a  bore  from  which  there  is  no  escape .... 
Uit  backsheesh  is  not  a  mere  bore,  for  it  is  the  motive  power  of  Egjrpt.  The 
lechaniiit,  who  with  a  lever  would  move  the  earth,  could  with  backsheesh  turn 
'gypt  upside  down,  or  put  a  girdle  round  her  deserts  with  the  Nile ....  It 
Jakes  your  sta^  in  Egypt  agreeable,  and  soothes  every  difficulty,  social, 
olitical,  or  official ....  But  this  potent  djin  must  be  used  with  discretion,  or 
>  will  turn  and  rend  you.  Give  when  it  is  customary  to  give,  and  on  the 
sale  that  is  sanctioned  by  long  use,  and  you  will  be  respected  and  liked.  Give 
»  often,  inopportunely,  or  in  excess,  and  it  were  better  for  you  not  to  give  at 
U..  ..Common  sense  will  here  as  ever  point  out  that  middle  path  so  safe  to 
ravel  in,  so  easy  to  stray  from ;  and  by  the  observance  of  two  simple  rules 
acksheesh  may  be  made  an  useful  servant.  Never  give  except  where  an 
xtra  service  justifies,  or  custom  prescribes  the  gift"— i^.  Eden. 

Backsheesh  to  the  crew  is  now  specially  mentioned  in  the  contract  as 
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devolving  on  the  dragoman ;  and  the  men  have  no  right  to  expert  a  piastn 
&om  the  traveller.  He  may,  however,  at  such  places  as  Thebes  and  Asnoa 
give  them  a  small  sum,  say  10  francs  between  them,  especially  if  Uiey  hva 
behaved  well,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  towing.  At  the  end  of  the  voji^ 
it  is  cofitomary  to  give  a  present  to  the  reis,  the  steersman,  and  the  crt. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  following  proportion :  three  times  as  much  to  tie 
reis,  twice  as  much  to  the  steersman,  and  half  as  much  to  tlie  oook-boj  us 
each  man.  A  fair  present  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  voyage  to  the  U 
Cataract  and  back  would  be  IZ.  to  the  reis,  12«.  to  the  steersman,  60.  to  ^l 
man,  and  3$.  to  the  cook-boy.  The  money  for  the  reis,  steersman,  and  cook^ 
boy  should  be  given  to  them  separately,  and  that  for  the  men  to  the  wm^ 
chosen  by  them  to  receive  it.  Of  course  if  the  traveller  has  reason  to  be 
diseatisfied  with  his  crew,  he  will  give  nothing  at  all.  In  the  same  vaj 
circumstances  may  make  him  wish  to  give  more  than  the  sums  aboTe  otQ- 
tioned,  either  to  the  whole  number,  or  to  some  one  in  particular.  Iltt 
cook  and  other  servants  have  no  right  to  expect  any  backsheesh,  bat  i: 
is  sometimes  given.  When  the  traveller  hires  hu  own  ooat,  it  is  GUsUmar; 
for  him  to  give  a  small  sum,  say  4«.  between  them,  to  the  men  at  the  poa- 
cipal  towns,  such  as  Minieh,  Asyoot,  ]^eneh,  Thebes,  Esneh,  Assoodn,  v^\ 
Wady  Halfah,  if  they  have  had  much  towing  and  have  worked  wdL  A  dq^ 
unnecessary  custom  has  sprung  up  lately  of  leading  the  crew,  cook,  aod 
servants  in  a  dahabeeah  to  expect  a  oacksheeeh  on  Ohiristmas  Day  and  NV? 
Year's  Day,  and  also  on  certain  Mohammedan  festivals,  when  these  happai 
to  fiedl  during  the  time  of  the  voyage.  Of  course,  if  the  traveller  cboofeit) 
submit  to  it  he  can,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  doing  so. 

/.  Shootinq  and  Natural  Histobt. 

Egypt,  above  Cairo,  as  well  as  in  the  Delta,  offers  a  wide  field  to  iljf 
nattuaUst,  and  also  to  the  sportsman,  espedallv  in  the  matter  of  aqiatk 
birds.  Of  wild  animals  it  possesses  but  few.  The  wild  boar  {haioof)  iiiset 
with  in  the  Delta,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Birket  el  Kom  in  the  fy<xio: 
the  hyena  (dhdbd)  is  seen  occasionally  on  moonlight  niehts  in  the  oatski/ts 
of  the  desert,  and  among  extensive  ruins,  such  as  Kamak:  the  g&ft^ 
(ghazdld)  is  often  met  with  in  parts  where  the  desert  approaches  the  Kil^ 
but  requires  great  patience  and  watching  to  get  at:  the  jackal  {iaW)^ 
very  common ;  and  the  fox  (aboo  hosein)  may  often  be  put  out  of  a  patch  ^ 
standing  com :  a  species  of  the  lynx  or  wild  cat  is  sometimes  seen,  and  al^ 
the  curious  little  fennec  fox :  wolves  (deeb)  are  rare  :  the  desert  hare  (ar^e^ 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  some  places  in  the  Fyodm,  and  now  and  tbdi 
in  the  desert  up  the  Nile. 

The  principal  land-birds  for  the  sportsman  are  sand  grouse,  pigeons,  qw 
and  snipe.  Sand-grouse  (gaitah)  are  often  to  be  found  in  large  numbenoei-' 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  in  barren  sandy  tracts  covered  with  ht^ek  gn^ 
they  may  sometimes  be  seen  soon  after  sunrise  and  just  before  sunset  &xm 
in  flocks  to  the  river  to  drink.  Pigeons  (hatMnani)  should  never  be  shot  at  in* 
village,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  shoot  tame  ones  anyvhei^' 
they  may  easily  be  distinguished  &om  the  quasi-wild  ones  which  are  kepf  ^ 
the  pigeon-towers  for  the  ^e  of  the  manure  they  afford,  and  which  the  DatiTfi| 
offer  no  objection  to  the  shooting  of  in  moderation  away  from  the  village.  Q»|^ 
{aummdn)  are  very  abundant ;  they  reach  Egypt  in  their  way  north  in  tt» 
winter,  and  the  traveller  will  probably  first  meet  with  them  in  any  nvm^ 
near  Kom  Ombo  in  January  or  February ;  they  then  go  gradually  ^^^ 
river,  and  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  about  the  middle  of  Man^.  ^ 
afford  most  capital  sport,  and  are  first-rate  eating,  as  soon  as  they  have  iem» 
down  a  bit  and  had  time  to  get  fat  on  the  ripe  com.  Alternate  patches  of  c<^ 
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and  green  staff,  snoh  as  beneem,  clover,  humfmu^  a  kind  of  vetch,  meldneh, 
chick-pea,  and  ads,  lentils,  are  their  favourite  resort.  Snipe  are  rarely  met  with 
above  Oairo,  but  there  are  places  in  the  Delta  where  they  are  very  numerous 
in  the  winter.  Atfeh  is  an  especially  good  place,  and  there  are  some  capital 
marshes  near  Benha ;  but  the  traveller  vnll  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  best  snipe  preserves  unless  he  happens  to  know  some  resident  in 
the  country  well  up  in  these  matters.  The  paanted  snipe  is  often  found  in  the 
Delta. 

The  aquatic  birds  of  Egypt  are  very  numerous  and  varied  in  kind.  Of 
wild  duck  (haUah)  and  teal  alone  tliere  are  more  than  10  kinds,  some  very 
common,  and  others,  such  as  the  ruddy  sheldmke,  the  pintail,  the  eargancy, 
&c.,  more  rare.  The  grey  goose  (wU)  is  extremely  common ;  but  his  hand- 
some congener,  the  Egyptian  goose  (Vulpcmter,  or  Chenalopez  jStgypHcusus) 
is  not  so  frequentlv  seen.  These  geese  and  ducks,  together  with  pelicans, 
spoonbills,  storks,  herons,  and  all  kinds  of  birds,  are  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  sandbanks  in  the  river  during  the  months  of  November, 
Bbcember,  January,  and  February,  and  in  some  small  lakes  and  canals  inland. 
But,  except  under  certain  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
within  shot  of  them.  To  do  so  with  any  chance  of  success  requires  a  small 
boat,  in  which  to  sail  up  to,  or  float  down  upon  them.  The  larger  birds  offer 
a  very  good  mark  for  a  light  rifle.  After  February  the  river  sandbanks 
become  comparatively  desertDd,  but  rare  birds  are  often  met  with  in  the 
spring  and  summer.    The  Fyoom  is  perhaps  the  best  shooting-ground  in 

To  the  naturalist  the  birds  of  Egypt  offer  a  wide  and  varied  field.  Some 
250  kinds  are  already  known.  Among  these  the  vultures,  hawks,  falcons, 
and  kites  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  roller,  golden  oriole,  and  large 
and  small  bee-eater,  on  land ;  and  the  rosy  pelican,  pink  flamingo,  greater 
and  lesser  egret,  demoiselle  crane,  purple  gallinule,  and  various  kinds  of 
geese  and  ducks  on  the  sandbanks  and  the  water  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
plumage.  Warblers,  chats,  and  all  sorts  of  small  birds  aboimd.  The  wliite 
bird,  by  some  miscalled  the  ibis,  and  by  others  the  paddy  bird,  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  fields  of  Egypt,  and  the  constant  friend  and  companion  of  the 
bnffalo.  is  the  buff-backed  heron  (Ardetta  rtutatd).  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whetker  tlie  sacred  ibis  is  ever  seen  in  Egypt;  but  the  glossy  ibis  (I&i« 
ftdtineUiu)  is  occasionally  found. 

Of  amphibious  animals,  tiiie  crocodile  (timsdh)  is  the  only  monster  that  the 
ordinary  Nile  traveller  will  see.  Careful  inspection  wiU  probably  discover  a 
spedmen  of  him  under  the  rocks  of  Gebel  Aboo  Faydah,  and  he  may  sometimes 
be  seen  on  the  large  sandbank  near  the  landing-place  for  Eleneh ;  but  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  mvourable — calm  and  sunny — beveral  may  often  be  seen 
basking  in  the  sun  on  the  sandbanks  between  Silsilis  and  Eom  Ombo. 
Nnbia,  however,  is  the  great  place  for  them,  and  on  the  sandbanks  near 
Derr  and  Ibreem  as  many  as  10  or  15  are  sometimes  basking  in  the  sun 
together.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  as  they  are  very  shy, 
and  slip  into  the  water  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Of  course  any  one  devoting 
two  or  three  days  to  waiting  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  near  where  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  coming  up,  will  be  pretty  certain  to  get  u  shot  at  one,  but  he  must 
hit  the  eye,  or  the  softer  skin  just  behind  the  shoulder,  to  have  much  chance 
of  killing.  There  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  lodrran,  sometimes  found  close  to  the 
river-«ide :  the  traveller  will  probably  have  stuffed  ones  offered  him  as  "  young 
crocodileB." 

The  fish  of  the  Nile  are  very  numerous,  but  there  is  not  one  worth  eating : 
they  are  all  soft  and  woolly,  and  have  a  strong  fiavour  of  mud. 

Guns  should  be  brought  from  England.  They  may  sometimes  be  hired  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.  If  a  breech-loader  is  taken,  cartridges  (unloaded)  should 
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be  brought  fiom  England,  though  there  are  now  aereral  shope  at  Alezandiu 
and  OBtiro,  where  both  pin  and  central  fire  cartridges  can  generally  be 
bought,  but  No.  16  ia  the  bore  most  often  kept.  If  it  is  intended  to  go  in  for 
snipe  and  quail  shooting,  a  large  number  of  cartridges  will  be  required. 
Shot  of  any  kind  can  be  bought  at  Alexandria,  CSairo,  Port  Said,  Suez,  &r^  ! 
and  at  towns  like  Asyoot  and  ^eneh  up  the  river.  Powder  is  a  great  soute 
of  difficulty,  as  the  Egyptian  Goyemment  forbid  its  importation  and  sale  : 
consequently,  if  the  traveller  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  oonvcjed 
to  Egypt,  he  will  find  it  seized  at  the  custom-house,  and  be  obliged  t) 
apply  to  the  consular  authorities,  not  always  successfully,  to  get  it  out  for 
him ;  and  if  he  trusts  to  purchasing  it  under  the  smuggled  name  of  mixed 
pickles,  arrowroot,  &o.,  he  will  find  it  scarce,  bad,  and  six  to  seven  Khillm^ 
the  pound.  The  best  plan  is  to  send  out  a  moderate  quantity,  and  apply  in 
time  to  tiie  Ck)nsulate  at  Alexandria  to  get  it  passed.  A  heavy  big  game- 
rifie  is  useless  during  the  ordinary  voyage  in  Egypt.  A  common  rifle  with 
an  explosive  bullet  is  quite  enough  for  a  crocodile.  As  has  been  said, 
no  reidly  good  wild-fowl  shooting  can  be  had  without  a  small  boat.  Thfi 
native  sarSal,  or  small  boat  attached  to  the  dahabeeah,  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever ;  it  draws  a  great  deal  too  much  water,  is  clumsy  to  manage,  and  requiita 
two  men  to  row  it.  A  light  English  pair-oar  gig  with  a  small  lugaail  is  th^ 
best  thing :  it  will  float  in  the  shallows,  and  at  the  same  time  weather  th» 
extremely  rough  water  which  is  often  experienced  on  the  Nile  when  the  win! 
is  high  and  the  current  strong.  A  punt  and  duck-gun  is  a  method  of  whok^ 
sale  slaughter  most  strongly  to  be  reprobated. 

The  Itavsagha  in  Egypt  is  accustomed  to  go  where  he  likes  in  parsnit  of 
game :  ripe  standing  crops  offer  no  obstacle  to  him,  and  very  often  the  pnv 
prietor  will  look  calmly  on  and  make  no  objection ;  but  this  Ucenoe  should  doc 
be  abused,  and  a  request  to  keep  off  any  ground  should  instantly  be  oompliHi 
with. 

'  The  Birds  of  Egypt,'  by  Captain  Shelley,  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valoahlf 
companion  to  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman.    Some  useful  infonnatian  od   , 
this  subject  will  also  be  found  in  SmiUi's '  Attractions  of  the  Nile.' 

g,  Oeoobafht,  PaoDucfTB,  &c 

Above  Cairo,  Egypt  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  are  more  than  ever  syncnr- 
xnous  terms.  The  Egyptian  territory  certainly  extends  to  the  Bed  Sea  on  tb^* 
one  side,  and  the  Oases  on  the  other,  bat  the  cultivated  land  on  the  banks  r/ 
the  river  is  the  real  country.  In  no  part  is  this  more  than  10  miles  wide, 
except  where  the  quasi-oasis  of  the  Fyoom  ioins  the  W.  bank  at  Benisoo^f : 
and  in  many  places  only  a  few  hundred  yardfs  of  soil  border  the  river  on  cuk* 
side,  while  the  desert  comes  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  other.  The  genenl 
name  g^ven  to  the  whole  country  lying  between  Cairo  and  Assoo^n  is  th^ 
Saeed,  though  strictly  speaking  the  Saeed,  or  Upper  Egypt,  does  not  begin  till 
past  Minieh.  Aboolfeda  says  that  it  begins  at  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo,  ani  ih«: 
all  the  country  to  the  8.  of  that  city  is  called  Saeed,  and  all  to  the  N.  Beef. 
At  the  present  day,  however.  Beef  is  tiie  term  applied  to  all  "  the  cultivated 
land,"  in  contradistinction  to  ^*  the  desert." 

The  whole  of  Egypt  is  styled  in  Arabic  Ard-Mu9r^  or  simnly  JIftMr  (Mirny,  a 
name  given  also  to  Cairo  itself;  which  recalls  the  old  Hebrew  Mizraim  {Misrifu . 
^'  the  two  Mizrs."  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  it  was  called  KhemL  if 
^  the  land  of  Khem,"  answering  to  the  land  of  ^^  Ham/'  or  rather  "  Khenu' 
mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  in  Coptic  Chrne  or  Chimi ;  ,bv  the  Greeks  it  ▼&> 
named  Atyvwros.  According  to  Arab  tradition,  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  bad 
4  sons.  Oshmoon,  Athreeb,  Sa,  and  Copi  The  last  of  these  peoi^ed  the  oountrr 
between  Aasooun  and  Coptos;  Oshmoon  that  to  the  N.,  as  far  as  Menoi'V 
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(MemphiB) ;  Athreeb  the  Delta ;  and  Sa  the  provinoe  of  Beh^yrah,  as  well  as 
the  land  of  Barbaiy.  Copt,  however,  having  conquered  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
became  sovereign  of  the  whole  country  and  g|ave  it  Ms  name. 

The  two  sides  of  the  valley  seem  at  aU  times  to  have  been  distinguished, 
generally  with  reference  to  their  position  E.  and  W.  of  the  river.  By  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  desert  on  each  side  was  merely  styled  **  the  eastern  and 
western  mountain ;"  and  at  a  later  period,  "  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  shore ;" 
parts  of  the  mountain  ran^  having  always  had  certain  names  attached  to 
them,  as  at  the  present  <£iy.  They  are  now  called  *^the  eastern  shore"  and 
*•  the  western  shore." 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  consisted  of  two  great  regions,  the  upper 
and  lower  country,  both  of  equal  consequence,  from  which  the  kings  derived 
the  title  of  Lord  of  the  two  Begions.  Each  of  these  had  its  peculiar  crown, 
which  the  monarch  at  his  coronation  put  on  at  the  same  time,  showing  the 
equal  rank  of  the  2  states,  while  they  prove  the  existence  of  2  distinct 
kmgdoms  at  an  early  period. 

Egypt  was  then  divided  into  36  nomes  (departments,  or  counties),  from 
Syene  to  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  early  Giesara  this 
number  still  continued  the  same ;  *^  10,*'  says  Strabo,  **  being  assigned  to  the 
Tbebald,  10  to  the  Delta,  and  16  to  the  intennediate  province."  Pliny  gives 
-14  nomes  to  all  Egypt. 

The  triple  partition  of  the  country  described  bv  Strabo  varied  at  another 
time,  and  consisted  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  an  intermediate  province, 
containing  only  seven  nomes,  and  thence  called  Heptanomis.  Upper  Egypt, 
or  the  Thebaid  then  reached  to  the  Thebaica  Phylace  (♦vAam}),  now  Daroot 
e^  Shereef ;  Heptanomis  thence  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta;  and  the  rest  was 
comprehended  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  the  later  Boman  emperors,  the 
Uelta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  was  divided  into  4  provinces  or  districtih— August- 
amnica  Prima  and  S^unda,  and  ^g^tus  Prima  and  Secunda ;  being  still 
subdivided  into  the  same  nomes :  and  m  the  time  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  Heptanomis  received  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The  Thebaid, 
too,  was  made  into  two  parts,  under  the  name  of  Upper  and  Lower,  the  line  of 
£epaiation  passins^  between  Panopolis  and  Ptolemais  Hermii.  The  nomes  also 
increased  in  number,  and  amounted  to  57,  of  which  the  Delta  alone  contained 
34.  nearly  equal  to  tnose  of  all  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Ammianus  Maroellinus  says,  **  Egypt  is  reported  to  have  had  8  provinces 
in  fonner  times — Egypt  Proper,  the  Tnebaid,  and  Libya ;  to  which  posterity 
added  2  others,  Augustamnica,  an  ofEiKt  from  Egypt,  and  Pentapolis,  separated 
from  Libya." 

The  northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  or  of  what  is  now  called  Nubia,  had  the 
name  of  DodecarSchoenus,  or  'M2  schoenes,"  and  comprehended  the  district 
from  Syene  to  Hierasycaminon,  now  Maharraka. 

The  schoene,  according  to  Strabo,  varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  In 
the  Delta  it  consisted  of  30  stadia ;  between  Memphis  and  the  Thebaid  of  120 ; 
and  from  the  Thebaid  to  Syene  of  60.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  reckons 
80  m.,  or  640  stadia,  from  Syene  to  Hierasycaminon  :  the  schoone  was  there- 
fore (at  8  stadia  to  a  Boman  mile)  of  53^  stadia  above  Syene. 

Home  of  the  towns  on  the  2  banks  of  the  Nile  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus. 
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1.  AUxandria  to  EierasyoamifKm  (in 
Nubia)y  hy  the  west  hank, 

M.P. 

Alexandria  to  Ghereu        ....  24 

Hermupoli         20 

Andro         21 

Niciu          31 

I^atus          28 

Memphi      20 

Peme 20 

Isiu      20 

Gene 20 

Tacona       20 

Oxyrliyncho      24 

Ibiu 30 

Hermupoli         24 

Ghusia        24 

Lyco 35 

Apollonos  Minoris 18 

Hifioria       28 

Ptolemaida        22 

Abydo        22 

Dioapoli      28 

Tentyra      27 

Contra  Copto 12 

Papa 8 

Hermunthi        30 

Lato 24 

ApollonoB  SuperioQB        . .      . .  32 

Contra  Thmuis          24 

Contrk  Ombos 24 

ContrkSvene 23 

ParemboU          16 

Tzitzi         2 

Taphifl        14 

Talmis        8 

Tutzis        20 

Pselcw        12 

Corte 4 

Hierasycaminon       4 


2.  By  the  east  bank  from  HeUopaliM  to 
Contra  Psdda  and  Hieratyoamuttm 
in  Nubia, 


Heliopolis  to  Babylon 13 

Scenas  Maudras        12 

Aphrodito 20 

Thimonepsi       24 

Alyi 16 

Hipponon Iti 

MUS89 30 

Speos  Artemidos       34 

^tinou      8 


Pesla   ..     .. 

Hieraoon    .. 

Isiu 

Muthi 

Anteu 

Selino 

Pano   .. 

Thomu 

Ch^noboscio 


Copton 

Vioo  ApoUonoB 

Thebas       ..     . 


Contrk  Lato 
Contrk  Apollonos 


OmboB 
Syene 
Philas 


24 
28 
20 
24 

8 
16 
16 

4 
50 

iO 
22 
22 

40 
40 

40 

3«i 

3 


ContrkTaphis 24 

Contra  Talmis "    ..     10 

Contrk  Paelcis 24 


Hierasycaminon 


At  the  present  day  Egypt  is  divided  into  3  parts, — ^Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Egypt;  and  these  again  are  snbdividea  into  15  provinces,  caHed 
Mudereeahs,  as  nnder  :— 

Lower  Egypt. 


Province, 
Gharbeeyah. 
Kalioobeeyah. 
Geezeh. 


Province,  Chief  Toum. 

Beheyrah.  Damanhoor. 

Menoofeeyah.  Shibeen. 

Sharkeeyah.  Zagazig. 

Dakaleeyah.  Maiisoorah. 

Mn>DLB  EOTFT. 

Benisoo^f.  Benisoo^f.  I    Minieh. 

Fyom.  Medeenet  el  Fyoum.  |    Beni  Mazar. 


Chief  Tomt, 
Tantah. 
Benha. 


Mini^ 
Beni  Mazar. 
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Uffbb  Egypt. 
Tnmnoe,  CkUf  Town.  I      Province,  Chief  Town, 

Asyoot.  Asyoot.  I    Keneh.  Keneh. 

Girgeh.  Soohag.  |    Esneh.  Esneh. 

Each  of  these  pioyinoes  has  a  governor  called  a  Mudeer ;  and  they  are  sub- 
iivided  again  into  districts,  eatSk  under  a  Ncuir,  or  deputy-governor.  The 
owns  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  Fort  Said,  Ismailia,  Roeetta,  and  Damietta 
)riu  separate  special  governments,  called  Mohafzcu,  independent  of  the  pro- 
inces  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conmion  Arab  appellations  of  towns,  &c : — 
lie  large,  or  market,  towns  have  the  title  of  Bender.  Medeeneh  is  a 
capital,"  and  is  applied  to  Cairo,  and  the  capital  of  the  Fyoom.  BeUety  or 
^c2,  is  the  usual  appellation  of  a  *'  town ;"  whence  Ebn  hfled,  ^  son  of  a 
>wn,''  or  **  townsman.*^  Kafr  is  a  village ;  Nedeh,  or  Nezle,  a  village  founded 
y  the  people  of  another  place,  as  Nedet  el  Fent.  Mtnieh  (corrupted  into  Mit, 
urticularly  in  the  Delta)  is  also  applied  to  villages  colonised  from  other 
laces.  Bmi,  *'the  sons,"  is  given  to  those  founded  by  a  tribe,  or  family,  as 
ktti  Anuin,  "  the  sons  of  Amran,"  and  then  many  villages  in  the  district  are 
ften  included  under  the  same  name.  Zovfyeh  is  a  ha^et  having  a  mosk. 
Tcwr,  or  Jfutr,  is  a  *'  palace,"  or  any  larffe  building.  Boorg  is  a  "  tower  "  (like 
le  Greek  Ilvpyos) ;  and  it  is  even  applied  to  the  pigeon-houses  built  in  that 
(HD.  SdhU^  a  level  spot,  or  opening  in  the  bank,  where  the  river  is  accessible 
om  the  plain.  Merseh,  an  anohoring-place,  or  harbour.  Daffr  is  a  "  con- 
ent"  and  frequently  points  out  a  Christian  village.  Kom  is  a  *' mound," 
ad  indicates  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  Tel  is  commonlv  used  in  the 
•elta  in  the  same  sense.  Khardb  and  Kooffree  are  applied  to  *^  ruins." 
^erbek,  or  Birh^  (which  is  taken  from  the  Coptic),  signifies  a  "  temple." 
y^ddy  is  a  '* valley;"  O^hel,  a  '* mountain;"  and  BirkeJi,  a  ^^lake,"  or  a 
reach  "  in  the  Nile.  The  W.  bank  of  tho  river  is  called  ahdrhee  and  the 
u  bank  aliurgee,  and  the  common  expressions  for  N.  and  S.  are  hoAree, 
seawards,'*  and  gublee,  *^  mountainwards." 
The  principal  products  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  are :  wheat,  maize,  and 


)orah,  of  which  these  provinces  supply  three-fourths  of  the  total  yearly  crop ; 
igar,  of  which  they  supply  the  whole  crop ;  beans  and  lentils,  two-thuds  tne 
Airly  crop ;  barley,  one-half  the  yearly  crop ;  and  cotton,  one-sixth  the  yearly 


op.  The  remaining  portions  of  these  crops  are  from  the  Delta.  Among  the 
any  other  products  may  be  mentioned  indigo,  hemp,  flax,  opium,  clover, 
<BBe,  tobacco,  &c.  The  wheat  harvest  in  Upper  Egypt  takes  place  in  March. 
I  some  parts  which  are  carefully  irrigated,  3  anof  even  4  crops  of  different 
nds  are  obtained  off  the  soil  during  me  year. 

The  trees  indigenous  to  the  vallev  of  the  Nile  are  few.  Pre-eminent  among 
lem  is  the  palm-tree,  alike  for  tne  value  of  its  fruit,  trunk,  and  branches, 
id  the  revenue  which  the  tax  on  it  yields  to  the  Government  This  last  is 
Iculated  at  150,000{.  yearly.  The  dried  date  is  a  great  article  of  food 
Qong  the  common  people;  and  of  the  fibres  of  the  trunk  and  branches 
e  manufactured  bukets,  beds,  chairs,  cord,  and  various  other  things. 
\ke  other  principal  trees  are  the  Ubbekh  acacia,  a  thick-foliaged  tree  witli 
oad  pods  ;  the  aont  acacia,  a  thorny  small-leaved  tree  with  a  small  yellow 
iwer,  its  wood  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Nile  boats ;  the 
camore-figythe  finest  tree  in  Egypt,  its  fruit  is  small  and  insipid ;  the  tama- 
)k,  and  the  dom-palm.  Various  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  principally  in 
rdena ;  such  as  the  orange-tree,  of  which  there  are  fine  groves  near  Benha ; 
e  lemon;  the  olive;  and  some  others;  and  a  variety  of  new  trees  and 
ants  are  being  tried  in  many  of  the  Khedive's  gardens. 
The  wild  anunals  have  been  already  mentioned.    The  principal  domestic 
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ones  are  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  buffalo,  the  oz,  the  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
the  pig,  and  the  dog ;  and  of  the  feathered  tribe,  taikevs,  geese,  fhiekwia, 
and  pigeons.  Of  these  it  is  oorions  to  remark  that  neither  the  camel,  tii£ 
buffiblo,  the  sheep,  nor  the  chicken  are  found  among  the  old  scnlptares,  ocnse- 
qnently  we  must  suppose  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; 
and  the  horse  does  not  appear  till  after  the  return  of  Thothmes  m.  from  hid 
conquests  in  Asia.  The  camel  and  the  ass  are  the  most  characteristio  animals 
of  Egypt,  and  they  may  certainly  be  said  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  way  of  work.  The  heavy  baggage  camel  is  the  one  most  commonly 
seen.  The  ass  is  of  many  kinds,  from  the  maffnifloent  animal  of  14  hands, 
worth  from  100{.  to  200Z.,  down  to  the  wretohed  little  drudge  whose  niserBhle 
carcase  seems  only  fit  for  the  vultures  and  the  jackals.  Horses  are  oompaia- 
tively  not  numerous,  and  the  possession  of  them  is  confined  principally  to  rich 
people  and  Europeans.  The  old  native  Egyptian  breed  is  nearly  extinct,  but 
the  Khedive  is  endeavouring  to  renew  the  stock.  The  buffido  is  a  most  usefol 
animal,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  ox  since  the  last  tvo 
or  three  outbreaks  of  murrain.'  Pigs  are  Kept  only  by  the  Copts  and  bj 
Europeans.  The  native,  or  pariah,  dog  is  generally  considered  undesa, 
and  a  wretohed  miserable  beast  he  is  to  look  at,  but  he  perfonns,  with  the 
hawks,  the  useftd  duty  of  a  scavenger ;  and  when  taken  care  of  as  a  poppy, 
grows  up  a  fine  handsome-looking  animal.  There  is  a  breed  of  big,  rough- 
haired,  black  dogs  to  be  found  at  Erment,  and  one  or  two  villages  nesr 
Thebes,  that  are  celebrated  for  their  fierceness  and  courage.  The  turkeys  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  famed  for  their  large  size;  and  the  chickens  are  equally 
remarkable  for  their  smallncss. 

h.  Inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Egypt  Proper  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000.  It  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  Mudim  Egyptians,  Christian  Egyptians  or  Copts,  Tiuks, 
and  Europeans. 

The  Mudtm  Egyptians  are  of  3  kinds :  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  tiie 
country  population  (fW/oA^sn),  and  the  wandering  tribes  {Bedaween).  Of 
these  ihe  most  numerous,  and  the  most  important,  amounting  to  more  thaa 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  population,  are  the  Fellaheen.  The  Feildk  (feau 
FeUdhah)  is  the  representative  of  the  conquering  Arabs  who  came  with 
Amer;  but  these  have  so  mingled  and  intermarried  with  the  origin&l 
inhabitants,  and  wi^  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  and  others,  that  they  pireeent 
but  very  slight  resemblance  to  the  original  stodk.  Indeed  in  many  naiis  of 
Egypt  uie  peasantry  exhibit  more  likeness  to  the  old  Egyptians,  as  depicted 
on  the  monuments,  than  to  the  true  descendants  of  their  Arab  ancestors,  the 
Bedaween.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  handsome  well-formed  race,  with  fine 
oval  &ces,  bright  deep-set  black  eyes,  straight  thick  noses,  large  well- 
formed  mouths,  full  lips,  beautiful  teeth,  broad  shoulders,  and  good-shaped 
limbs.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  well-sha{>ed,^  perfectly-proDortioned  mea 
and  women  should  grow  out  of  such  pot-bellied,  snrunken-limbed  things  as 
the  children  are.  The  colour  of  the  skin  varies  considerably, — lieht  and 
tawny  in  the  north  of  Egypt,  and  gradually  getting  darker  in  the  souu.  The 
most  beautiful  tint  is  the  deep  bronze  one  of  Upper  Egypt 

The  Copts  are  considered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians : 
but  they  are  by  no  means  an  immixed  race.  Their  name  in  Arabic,  ^ubtee, 
or  Gubtee,  singular,  Kubt,  or  Gubt,  plural,  may  be  derived  from  Coptos  in 
Upper  Egypt,  now  Kuft,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Christians  till  tile  Moham- 
medan conquest ;  but  it  has  probably  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  Ahyvwrios. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  their  resemblance  to  the  sculptured  portiaits 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  it  is  difiOcult  to  trace  the  likeness  much  moro  iu 
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them  than  in  their  Muslim  feUow-oonntrymen,  except  perhaps  in  the  eyes, 
which  are  exceptionally  large  and  almond-shaped,  and  slope  slightly  upwards 
from  the  nose.  The  Copts,  too,  are  rather  under  the  middle  size,  as  were, 
to  judge  from  the  mummies,  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Their  dress  is  the  same 
as  the  Muslims,  except  that  they  often  wear  a  black  or  blue  turban,  which 
tlie  latter  never  do.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
Muslim  Copts  as  well  as  Christian  Copts,  though  the  name  is  genersdly 
applied  exdusively  to  the  native  Christians  of  Egypt.  The  number  of  Copts 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  150,000  to  500,000.  In  Upper  Egypt  there 
aie  whole  villages  composed  of  them,  and  they  are  numerous  at  Cairo  and  in 
the  Fyodm;  there  are  but  few  in  the  Delta.  They  are  in  general  better 
educated  than  the  rest  of  their  countrjrmen,  and  are  extensively  employed  in 
all  the  public  offices  as  clerks,  accountants,  &c. 

The  tenets  of  the  Coptic  Church  are  those  of  the  sect  called  Jacobites, 
Eutychians,  Monophysites,  and  Monothelites,  pronounced  heretical  by  the 
Council  of  Chaloedon  in  the  year  581  ajo.  Their  secession  from  the  or^odox 
Oriental  Church  was  the  occasion  of  bitter  enmity  between  them  and  the 
Greeks,  and  they  gladly  weleomed  the  Arabs,  and  helped  to  drive  out  their 
iiated  fellow  Chnstians.  The  orders  in  the  Coptio  Church  are  the  Patriarch 
{Batraky,  Metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians  (mUrdn)^  Bishop  (Uskuf),  Arch 
Priest  {Kummo(Hi)j  Friest  (^OMes),  Deacon  {8hemmas\  ana  Monk  (.BdAi&). 
The  convents  and  churchep  are  veir  numerous ;  the  most  interesting  are  those 
of  Old  Cairo.  A  full  account  of  them,  and  of  the  various  objects  connected 
with  them,  is  given  in  Sect  n.,  Dbbobift.  or  Caibo,  Exc.  v. 

The  language  of  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
ooantrv,  the  Egyptian  dialect  of  Arabic.  Coptio  is  only  used  in  some  of 
the  Church  praters,  and  then  they  are  repeated  in  Arabic  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hearers :  indeed  the  priests  who  use  them  have  merely  learnt  them  by 
heart,  and  know  hardly  anvthing  of  the  language.  The  Coptic  language  began 
to  &11  into  disuse  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  bv  the  15th  or  16th 
century  was  quite  replaced  by  the  Arabic.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
oldest  used  by  mankind,  and  in  its  original  purity  was  that  of  the  old 
EgrpttanB.  It  underwent  a  ercat  change  after  the  conquest  of  Alexander, 
and  the  spread  of  the  Oreek  language,  and  especially  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Egypt.  It  then  began  to  be  written  from  left  to  right, 
€GQtraiT  to  the  ancient  and  Oriental  manner,  and  in  a  character  mostly 
adapted  from  the  Greek,  from  which  the  Copts  also  borrowed  many  wordLs 
and  expressions.  But  notwithstanding  the  modification  it  has  undergone,  it 
ia  still  the  language  written  on  the  monumental  walls  of  old  Egypt,  and  to  it 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  key  by  which  the  hieroglyphics  nave  been 
interpreted. 

The  Turk9  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  and 
oocimied  a  position  of  greater  in^portanoe  in  the  country.  Though  many  of 
the  higher  functionaries  are  stUl  Turks,  they  no  longer  fill  all  the  important 
civil  and  military  posts. 

The  remaining  classes  of  the  population,  Levantines,  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Jews,  JIh:.,  are  nearly  all  found  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  and  the  towns  of  the 
Delta.  As  abo  are  the  Europeans,  whose  number  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
85,000  in  aU. 

f*  AjITIQtJITIlSSi  RlTINS,  &C. 

The  variooB  interesting  ruins  of  the  country  ore  fully  described  in  their 
oper  place,  bat  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  history  and  archeology  may 
sip  the  traveler  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  he  is  about  to  see. 
The  moiumental  remains  of  Egypt  consist  entirely  of  temples  and  tombs. 
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BOTPTIAN  TEMPLES 
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The  Egyptian  temple  was  not  a  place  of  public  woTship  like  a  (xieek  or  Bchdia 
temple,  or  a  Christian  church,  it  was  an  edifice  erected  by  a  king  in  honrc 
uf  some  divinity,  or  rather  triad  of  divinities,  to  whom  he  wished  to  pay  speciJ 
homage,  either  in  return  for  benefits  conferred,  or  in  the  hope  of  future  hvyoi^ 
This  IS  shown  by  the  sculptures  on  the  walls,  in  all  of  which  the  kin^  is  th^ 
irincipal  subject  He  wages  war  with  the  enemies  of  Egypt  and  brings  thaa 
lome  captive ;  or  he  offers,  in  times  of  peace,  gifts  and  sacrifices.  The  praren 
are  all  recited  in  his  name,  and  he  leads  the  processions  in  which  are  cairieJ 
the  statues  and  emblems  of  the  divinities.  The  temples  are  always  built  ot 
stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  and  massive  crude-brick  enclosure,  whidi 
shut  out  from  the  vulgar  gaze  all  that  took  place  inside.  Near  every  tempi-' 
was  a  lake.  The  following  diagrams  will  show  the  various  plans  and  amng^ 
ments  usual  in  Egyptian  temples :— 
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f^.  1  b  A  simple  form  of  a  temple,  oonsistiiig  of  (b  h  &)  the  Dromoa  of  mhinseii  f  i>'  t^ 
propylonB  or  pylooB,  a  a  a;  the  jnvnem  or  portico,  d ;  «nd  the  adytum,  (wea$)  or  naetatfT- ' 
which  waa  either  isolated,  or  oceupied  the  whole  of  the  naos,  as  injia.  %.  e  c  are  acreau !]»'[' 
ing  half-way  up  the  colamns,  as  seen  in  Jig.  3.  In  the  adytnm  (e,/y.  S)  ia  an  altar,/.  J^- 
the  cmde-brick  wall  of  the  temenot,  *'  grove,"  or  sacred  endosare.  l^g.  4,  a,  thepjfUm  f^Fr^ 
b,  the  dnmot  without  spUnzes;  e  c,  screeiu;  d,  pronaot  or  portico;  e;  the  hall  of  a»eB»f' 
/,  tranaverse  ante-room,  or  proietoi,  a  sort  or  tranaept ;  g,  the  ceottal  oc^taM,  or  aefcsa:  A  i  ^ 
adyta.  Kig.  6,  a,  pyfofn  or  pjfUmi;  6,  dromoi  of  sphinzea;  e <^  obeliaka:  d  (^  jpvvpyto ff |r^ 
midal  towers  of  the  propylcBum :  e,  propyksum,  area,  or  loegtibvifumifft  statoes  of  tfae  knf< 
ggt  hmer  towera  with  ataircaaes  leading  to  the  t(»,  as  in  d  d ;  ik,  inner  vObSbuium :  i  i,  t^f^ 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  forming  a  sort  of  ante-room  (j)  to  the  hall  of  aasemUy  {k) :  tt'  --'-'«' 
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(j)  vuLj  be  considered  the  portico.  {.  transept ;  m»  central  adytu»  or  t^Xaot ;  n  ti^  side  adyta. 
Pig.  6,  «  raised  hypethral  building  of  colnmns  and  connecting  screens,  with  steps  leading  to  it 
from  within  the  dromo«  (5).  The  rest  as  fig.  5  to  the  inner  hall  (2).  which  has  several  small 
cfaamben  at  the  side,  o,  an  isolated  adytum,  with  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  for  holding  the 
eaoed  ark  of  the  deity.  p%qq,nnn^  three  adyta  and  other  chambers.  All  behind  the  frvnaot, 
or  portico^  is  called  the  wutt,  which  includes  the  UhM  within  it,  and  answers  to  the  cdla  of 
Greek  temples. 

Fig.  t,  a»  pylon  or  pykmfi.  Pig.  8  shows  the  pyramidal  towers  (b),  with  the  pvlon  (a)  between 
them*  and  the  lines  d  d  (fcamrtifvovcrac  ypapLftMs)  curving  over  towards  each  other,  with  the 
colossal  figores  commonly  sculptured  on  them.  These  d  d  are  seen  better  in  fig.  9 ;  but  their 
position  Is  not,  as  Stnbo  says,  on  either  side  of  the  portico  orpnmoos,  but  of  the  pylon,  being  as 
far  apart  at  the  bottom  as  the  breadth  of  the  pylon ;  A  A,  the  colossal  figures ;  ^  y,  the  flag-stafls ; 
/,  a  torus  that  runs  up  the  wall,  and  under  the  cornice ;  e,  fillet  of  the  cornice. 

Fig.  10,  a  peripteral  temple,    a,  the  pylon;  b,  dromoa ;  c,  adytimi,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
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Fig.  10. 


of  seven  square  pillars  at  each  side,  and  two  round  oolnmns  at  either  end;  the  whole  standis; 
on  a  raised  platform.  One  of  these  temples  stood  at  Elephantine,  and  another  at  BSeitbjiis. 
both  of  the  early  time  of  the  XYIIlth  dynasty. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  propylon,  It  may  be  observed,  that  propylon,  pylon.  aa4 
pyldne,  are  all  properlv  applied  to  the  gateway  (Jig.  7,  or  a,Jigi,  4  and  5) ;  bat  the  flrst  cf  thae 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  pylon  with  its  towers :  to  prevent  oonfiiaion,  therefore,  sod  ia 
avoid  the  long  expression  **  towers  of  the  propylsum,"  the  word  pylon  has  been  adopted  for  tk 
gateway,  andpropy/a  for  the  towers. 

The  tonibs  of  the  old  Egyptians  were  always  situated  either  in  the  desert  <? 
in  the  side  of  a  mountain.  For  a  full  description  of  them,  and  a  plan  of  their 
method  of  construction,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  II.,  Desorift.  or  Caiso, 
Ezo.  vii.,  h.y  p.  209.  The  principal  exception  to  the  account  there  given  is  fomhi 
in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  which  are  constructed  and  decorated 
on  a  different  principle. 

The  materials  for  a  knowled^  of  the  history,  and  the  maimers  and  custom 
of  the  old  Egyptians,  have  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  these  twn 
sources.  Their  public  annals  are  written  on  the  walls  of  the  temples— their 
private  history  on  the  walls  of  the  toml^s.  It  is  from  the  temple  and  tomb? 
too  that  have  been  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  various  objects  in  the  difieiot 
museums,  which  help  to  throw  such  light  on  this  subject 

First  among  these  is  the  Bo8etta  Stone  in  the  British  Museum,  by  means  oi 
which  the  hieroglyphics  were  first  deciphered.  It  was  part  of  a  stone  tabki 
foxmd  at  Bosetta,  in  1798,  by  the  French,  containing  three  inaeriptioni ; 
two  were  in  the  old  Egyptian  language,  one  written  in  the  hieroglyphk 
characters  used  by  the  priests,  and  tne  other  with  the  cursive  letters  under- 
stood by  the  people  generally ;  the  third  was  in  Greek.    In  t^  Greek  insorip- 
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tion  were  sereral  proper  names,  e.gr.  Ptolemy,  and  it  was  obserred  that  in  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  Egyptian  text  were  several  signs  with  a  line  drawn 
round  them,  so  aa  to  fonn  a  kind  of  ovaL  This  led  to  the  conclusion  tiiat 
roral  names  were  always  written  in  the  Egyptian  writing  on  this  kind  of 
shield,  to  which  Ghampollion  gave  the  name  of  cartouche,  and  that  the  sij^ns 
on  this  particular  one  must  represent,  letter  for  letter,  the  name  of  Ptolemy. 
The  gradual  following  up  of  this  discovery  revealed  in  time  more  or  less  of  tiie 
Egirptian  alphabet ;  and  it  was  further  found  that  the  words  thud  deciphered 
were  Coptic — a  language  wbicii,  thou^  much  changed  a'>d  altogether  fallen 
into  disuse,  was  not  lost  to  science.  From  that  time  the  hieroglyphics  ceased 
to  be  mere  signs  without  a  meaning. 

The  mutilated  TahUt  of  Abydtu  in  the  British  Museum  served  as  an  excel- 
lent guide  towards  the  chronological  arrangement  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt ;  but  the  perfectly  complete  tablet,  &om  which  the  other  was 
copied,  found,  and  still  remaining,  on  a  wall  of  another  temple  at  Abydus,  is 
of  course  a  much  more  valuable  monmnent.  It  contains  the  names  of  76  kings 
—a  comparison  of  whose  names  with  the  lists  of  Manetho  haa  much  helped 
towards  the  work  of  reconstructin<2:  portions  of  Egyptian  history. 

Of  the  same  character  are  the  Tablet  of  SaJckdrah,  containing  the  names  of 
55  kings ;  the  EaU  of  Ancestors,  a  small  chamber  at  Eamak,  on  whose  walls 
VBS  a  tablet,  now  in  raris,  containing  the  names  of  60  kings ;  and  the  Papyrus 
of  7'uWn,  containing  also  a  list  of  kings,  but  so  mutilated  as  to  be  of  compara- 
tively less  value  than  the  others. 

The  Rituai^  or  Book  of  the  Dead,  is  a  papyrus  found  buried  with  the  mum- 
mies. It  consists  of  chapters  describing  the  adventures  of  the  soul  after  death, 
sod  the  prayers  ofifered  to  the  gods,  'fke  largest  and  most  complete  specimen 
ia  in  the  Turin  Museum.  From  this  book  is  learnt  the  ideas  held  by  the  old 
Egyptiana  as  to  a  future  sitte. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  other  almost  equally  important 
objects,  existing  either  in  museums  or  in  rituy  which  help  to  a  kno  A'ledge  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  old  Egyptuins.  There  is  hardly  any  oni' 
of  them  indeed  which  docs  not  contribute  its  shore. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  a  history  of  Egypt  was  Manethn,  an 
Egyptian  priest  wlio  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemv  Philadelphus,  clrc,  268  B.C. 
His  history  was  written  in  Greek,  and  contained  a  list  of  the  kings  who  had 
reigned  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander.  The 
history  is  lost ;  but  the  lists  are  preserved  in  the  Chronology  of  George  the 
8yncellus,  a  Byzantine  monk  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 
He  had  collected  them,  not  from  the  original  work,  which  had  long  been  lost, 
bnt  fhtm  copies  made  by  Julius  Africanus  in  the  3rd  century,  and  Eusebius 
in  the  4th.  To  what  extent  credence  can  be  given  to  these  lists,  which,  sup- 
posing them  originally  correct,  had  probably  been  altered  and  manipulated 
oy  the  Christian  writers  above  mentioned,  is  a  point  much  disputed  by  modern 
Egyptologists.  Many  are  now  disposed  to  consider  that  recent  ducoverics 
have  rather  confirmed  their  title  to  be  looked  upon  as  to  a  certain  extent 
trustworthy  guides. 

What  the  claraic  historians  have  to-  say  about  Egypt  may  be  read  in  the 
2nd  book  of  Herodotus,  the  1st  book  of  Diodorus,  the  17th  book  of  Strabo,  and 
the  treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride  of  Plutarch, 

Mention  has  already  bten*  made  of  the  group  of  signs,  enclosed  in  on 
eUiptical  frame  with  a  base,  which  mark  a  royal  name,  celled  by  Ghampollion 
eartouches,  and  by  others  ovals  or  shields.  When  it  is  a  king's  name  that  is 
signified  there  are  idways  two  cartouches  side  by  side,  one  containing  the 
prenomen.  and  the  other  the  nomen.  The  prenomen  is  generally  preceded  by 
the  title  **  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,"  the  nomen  by  that  of  "  Son  of 
the  Sun."  Sometimes  these  are  exchanged  for  other  titles.  It  is  tmsa  these 
cartouches  tiiat  the  epoch  of  ttie  monument  on  which  they  appear  may  gene- 
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rally  be  known.  They  are  very  niimeronB,  bat  the  eye  will  Boon  pet  aocoi- 
tomed  to  recogpuae  thoee  that  ooonr  the  ofbeneet  and  are  the  inosl  important 
The  following  list  will  ahow  the  places  at  which  the  namea  of  the  kings  d 
the  different  dynastiee  are  to  be  looked  for. 

No  names  of  any  kings  of  the  first  three  dynasties  are  foond  aBywhere, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Onenephes  at  the  Pyramid  of  Sa^j^^^^rah. 

Those  of  the  lYth  dynasty,  snch  as  Gheops,  Ghephren,  Myoerinna,  Ac,  sn 
found  at  the  Pyramids  and  at  Sa^k^irah. 

Those  of  the  Y th,  at  Bak^ptoOi  and  Abooseer. 

Those  of  the  Vlth,  at  Memphis,  Sftn,  Zowyet  el  Myiteen  near  Minieh,  ftt 
Ixasr  es  Syad,  and  some  other  unimportant  plaoes. 

Those  of  the  Y nth,  Yinth,  IXth,  and  Xth,  are  found  nowhere. 

Those  of  the  Xltli,  at  Drah  Aboo  '1  Neggah,  at  Thebes. 

Those  of  the  XTIth,  the  Osirtasens  and  Amenemhas,  at  HeliopoUs.  tb 
Fvoom,  Beni  Hassan,  Asyoot,  and  Semneh  above  Widy  Halfah. 

Those  of  the  Xlllth  and  XIYth,  at  Asyoot,  and  on  the  loeka  at  Anoou 
and  the  Island  of  Sehayl. 

Those  of  the  X  Yth  and  XYIth,  nowhere. 

Those  of  the  X  Yllth,  the  Shepherds,  at  S&n. 

Those  of  the  XYIIIth,  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes',  at  Tel  el  Amantt, 
El  Kab,  both  sides  of  the  riyer  at  Thebes,  SilailiB,  Kom  Omboe,  Amada. 
Widy  Halfah,  &o. 

Those  of  the  XlXth,  the  Kameses',  at  8&n,  Memphis,  Abydoa,  both  sidtt  of 
the  river  at  Thebes,  Bayt  Wely,  Derr,  Aboo  Simbel. 

Those  of  the  XXth,  at  Thebes. 

Those  of  the  XXIst,  at  8&n. 

Those  of  the  XXIInd,  the  Sheshonks,  &c.,  at  Eamak. 

Tbose  of  the  XXHIrd  and  XXIYth,  nowheie. 

Those  of  the  XX  Yth,  at  Kamak. 

Those  of  the  XXYItihi,  Psammetichua  and  others,  at  Sftn,  Saktcizah,  Kanak, 
Luxor. 

Those  of  the  XXYIIth,  on  the  rocks  at  Hamami^i 

Those  of  the  XXYlUth,  XXIXth,  and  XXXth,  Nectanebo  and  othen.  at 
Sakkarahf  Medeenet  Haboo,  Kamak,  Phils. 

Those  of  die  XXXIst,  nowhere. 

Those  of  the  XXXIInd,  Alexanders,  at  Eamak. 

Those  of  the  XXXIIIrd,  the  Ptolemies,  at  Alexnndria,  Sakki^irah,  Daiderah. 
Thebes,  Erment,  Esneh,  Edfoo,  Kom  Qmbos,  Phibo,  Kalabsheh,  and  various 
otiier  places  In  Nubia. 

Those  of  the  XXXIYth,  theKoman  Emperor8,at  Denderah,  Thebes*  Ennent, 
Esneh,  Edfoo,  Philn,  and  in  Nubia. 

The  substance  of  some  of  the  above  matter  has  been  culled  from  an  excel- 
lent little  work  by  M.  Mariette,  published  at  Alexandria,  entitled  Itinenire 
de  la  Haute  Egypte.  It  should  be  bought  by  all  who  are  interasted  in  the 
uHtiquities  of  Egypt,  and  will  be  found  a  most  useful  little  oompanion. 

Some  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  given  is 
the  Hocount  of  the  Museum  at  Cairo  (Sect.  II.,  DBSCBrpriON  op  Cairo,  §  ITl 
Those  who  intend  to  make  this  subject  their  study  will  find  the  names  of  boov 
of  the  best  works  in  the  list  of  books  given  in  the  Introduction,  d. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  renoains  of  old  Egypt,  and  the  importance  of 
]»reserving  those  pages  of  its  history  which  cover  every  wall  of  the  rained 
temples  and  tomba,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  visitors  from  dviliad 
Europe  and  the  West  from  indulging  in  the  childish  pastime  of  scrihbliBC 
their  names  upon  them  and  destroying  them.  But  the  Tomb  of  Tih,  ti 
Sakkarah,  the  Tomb  of  Seti  L,  at  Thebes,  and  indeed  every  sculptured  ruin  ii 
the  country,  furnish  lamentable  instances  to  the  contrary.  No  words  oa& 
oandcmn  too  strongly  this  mischievous  habit.    There  aie  plenty  of  rocks  asJ 
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nnBCnlptored  Btones  where  the  praotioe  may  be  indulged  in  harmlessly  enongh, 
bat  to  dufigore  in  any  way  paintings,  scnlptures,  or  btatues,  is  an  act  of  igno- 
rant barbarism,  the  authors  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  unpunished.  The  following  judgment  may  be  severe,  but  it  is 
deserved.  "  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  on  approaching  the  monument 
(Pompey's  Pillar),  are  the  proper  names  written  in  gigantic  characters  by 
trayellera,  who  have  thus  insolently  engraved  a  record  of  their  obscurity  on 
a  column  centuries  old.  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  than  this  mania,  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  which  disfigures  where  it  does  not  destroy.  Many  hours 
of  patience  have  been  expended  in  cutting  on  granite  the  large  letters  which 
dishonour  it.  How  can  people  giye  themselves  the  trouble  to  inform  the 
world  that  a  perfectly  imknown  person  has  visited  a  monument,  and  that 
that  unknown  person  has  mutilated  it  ?  ** — /.  Ampire. 

All  excavating  among  the  ruins  is  now  forbidden.  The  so-called  antiauities 
offered  to  the  traveller  for  sale  are  generally  fidse,  more  especially  at  Thebes, 
vhere  there  are  several  manufiaotories  of  them ;  and  the  imitations  Rre  some- 
times so  good  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  and  hand  to  detect  the  difference. 
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Quid  (BooUk),  to  Bedre- 

shayn  (for  Sa^^F^irah)   ..  15 

Zowyeh . .  40 

Benisooef 18 

Feshun       ..  19 

Maghigha 14 

AbGoGirgeh      15} 

Gdosaneh 12} 

Minieh        22} 

—  156J 

Benihassan        14} 

Kboda         11 

Mellawee 6 

Hadji  l^ndeel  (for  Tel  el 

Amama)        7 

GebelAbooFaydah..      ..  17 

Manfaloot  11} 

Asyoot        26 

—  93 

Abooteeg 15 

GowelKebeer 14^ 

Tahteh      124 

Soohag        26 

Mensheeyah       11 

Gireeh        13 

BelUaneh  (for  Abydos)    ..       8 

Farehoot     18} 

How  and  Kasr  es  Svad     . .      8 

Keneh  (for  Denderah)       ..  29} 

Keggadeh 22} 

Luxor  (Thebes) 22 

—  200} 

450 


After  passing  tlie  palaces  of  Ea^r  en 
Nil  and  Ka?r  el  Ainee,  the  island  of 
Rhoda,  and  Old  Cairo,  to  the  1.,  and 
the  palaces  of  Gezeereh  and  Geezeh, 
and  the  village  of  the  latter  name  on 
the  rt.,  you  may  be  said  to  enter  the 
8aeed.  About  li  m.  beyond  the  old 
capital  and  the  mounds  of  the  still 
older  Babylon  is  the  picturesque  mosk 
of  Attar  en  Nebbee,  situated  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  eastetn  bank,  at 
the  end  of  an  avenue  of  fine  trees.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  an  impression  of 
"the  prophefa  footatep**  said  to  be 
preserved  there.  Some,  however,  derive 
Attar  from  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus. 
A  short  distance  inland,  to  the  east- 
ward, is  a  ruin  of  late  time,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  low  ridge  of 
hills,  which  has  received  the  not  un- 
common name  of  Stabl  Antar.  Here 
is  a  powder-magazine ;  and  on  the  low . 
ground  beyond  it  to  the  E.  are  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  Arab  con- 
struction. A  long  reach  of  the  Nile 
I  extends  from  Attar  en  Nebbee  to  the 
village  of  ed  Dayr,  "  the  convent,"  in- 
habited by  Copt  Christians ;  and  in- 
land to  the  £.  is  the  village  of  Bussa- 
teen  once  famed  for  its  "gardens," 
whence  its  name.  Near  it  is  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
sandy  plain  below  the  limestone  hills 
of  the  Mokattsm.  That  range  is  here 
rent  asunder  by  a  broad  valley  called 
Btthr-bela-me,  "the  River  without 
Water,"  which  comes  down  from  the 
eastward,  and  measures  to  its  head 
q2 
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about  8  m.  It  sepfiTateB  that  part 
called  Gebel  ej  JooeLee  from  the  rest 
of  the  "MolfkWam.  range. 

The  name  Babr-Mla-me  (or  -ma)  is 
applied  to  several  broad  deep  Talleys, 
both  in  tiie  eastern  and  western  deserts, 
the  roost  noted  of  which  lies  beyond 
the  Natron  lakes. 

One  of  the  Suez  roads,  called  Derb 
ct  Tarabeen,  passes  over  this  part  of 
the  Mo^attam,  and  comes 'down  to 
the  Nile  by  this  valley  to  the  village 
of  BuBsateen ;  and  immediately  above 
the  brow  of  the  cliff  on  its  N.  side  is 
the  pla'n  of  petrified  wood  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  an  ancient  road 
that  led  from  Heliopolis  over  the  hills 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  (See 
Sect.  ii.  Descrift.  op  Caibo,  Excur- 
sion iii ) 

On  the  rt.  the  majestio  pyramids 
seem  to  watch  the  departure  of  the 
traveller  when  he  quits  the  capital,  as 
they  welcomed  his  approach  from  the 
Delta :  and  those  of  Abooseer,  Ba^^rah 
and  Dashdor,  in  succession,  present 
themselves  to  his  view,  and  mark  the 
proffress  of  his  journey. 

(e.)  a  little  below  Toora.  on  the 
E.  bank,  are  some  low  mounds  of 
earth,  probably  ancient  walls  of  de- 
cayed crude  bricks,  belonging  to  an 
enclosure,  onre  square,  but  now  partly 
carried  away  by  tne  river ;  and  to  the 
E.  of  it  is  another  long  mound,  through 
which  a  passage  led  to  the  plain  behind. 
The  name  of  Toora  signifies  "  a  canal," 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  thnt  of  the 
ancient  village  that  once  stood  near 
this  spot,  called  Troja,  or  Troicus 
pagus ;  the  conversion  of  an  old  name 
into  one  of  similar  sound  in  Arabic 
being  of  common  occurrence  in  modem 

Kgypt. 

(jb\)  The  wall  stretching  across  the 
plain  to  the  hills,  and  the  fort  above, 
were  built  by  Isindil  Bey,  whose  name 
they  bear.  On  the  recovery  of  Egypt 
by  the  Turks  under  ](^assan  Pasha, 
in  1787,  Ismdil  Bey  was  appointed 
Sheykh-Belbd  of  Cairo;  and  Murad, 
with  the  other  Memlook  Beys,  being 
confined  to  Upper  Egypt,  this  wall 
was  erected  to  prevent  their  approach 
to  the  capital.    But  Ismfi'il  Bey  dying 


of  the  plague  in  1790,  Ibraliin  and 
Murad  soared  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
between  tiiem  till  the  French  invasica 
A  short  distance  to  the  8.  of  the  fort, 
on  the  top  of  the  same  range  of  hilK 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  coayent,  called 
Dayr  el  Bughleh,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Arab  writers,  and  was  disoovered 
by  Linant-Bey. 

(E.)  El  Mamirak,  or  Toara  Matara, 
about  If  m.  farther  to  the  8.,  claims, 
with  Toora,  the  honour  of  markiLg 
the  real  site  of  the  Troicus  pages, 
which,  according  to  8trabo.  stood  near 
to  the  river  and  the  quarries.  Btitbo 
and  Diodorus  both  report  that  it  wbs 
built  and  named  nfler  the  Trojan  rsp- 
tives  of  Menelaus,  with  what  prolw- 
bility  it  is  difficult  now  to  decide;  and 
some  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  similar 
sound  is  as  likely  to  have  been  cfaangnl 
by  the  Greeks  and  Bomana  into  Trop, 
as  by  the  modem  Arabs  into  Tooit. 
The  mountain  to  the  eastward  ii 
evidently  the  Troioi  lapidis  moos,  or 
Tpu>iKO¥  opos  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo. 
and  from  it  was  taken  the  sione  usfd 
in  the  casing  of  the  pyramids.  It  ib  to 
the  same  mountain  that  Herodrids 
and  Diodorus  allude  when  thef  eaj 
the  stone  for  building  the  great  pyn- 
mid  came  "from  Arabia^"  or  the 
eiistem  side  of  the  Nile. 

The  quarries  are  of  great  extent: 
and  that  they  were  wt>rked  from  a 
very  remote  period  is  evident  from  iht 
hieroglyphic  tables,  and  the  names  rf 
kings  inscribed  ¥rithin  ^em.  TLc9f 
to  the  N.,  to  which  a  railway  has  been 
laid  down,  are  sometimes  distinguifbid 
by  the  name  of  the  quarries  of  Tcorr. : 
those  to  the  S.,  of  MaFarah.  At  tit 
former  an  tablets  bearing  the  namee  rf 
Amenemha,  of  Amunoph  II.  and  IlL 
and  of  Neco;  at  the  latt^  are  ihoef- 
of  Ames.  Amyrtaeus,  Acoris  (Hakorl 
and  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  with  Ar- 
since;  and  other  tablets  have  tl>v 
I  figures  of  deities,  as  Athor  and  ThotK 
and  the  triad  of  Thebes— Aman,  llaot 
and  Khonso — without  royal  ovals,  h 
I  one  of  those  at  the  quarries  of  Masanii 
sculptured  in  the  22nd  year  of  Ao^ 
or  Amos's,  the  leader  of  the  XVI (it*; 
dynasty,  is  the    representation  of » 
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sledge  l^eAriiJg  ft  block  of  atone  drawn 
hj  6  ozexL  Tlie  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
4iQ&  aboye  it  is  nmch  defaced ;  but  in 
the  legible  portion,  besides  the  titles  of 
the  king  and  queen,  *'  beloved  of  Phtah 
and  Atmoo "  (Atum),  we  find  that  in 
his  22nd  yenr  Ajnes  took  stones  fix>ni 
these  quarries  both  for  the  temple  of 
Phtah  at  Memphis,  and  for  the  temple 
of  Amun  at  Thebes ;  showing  that  he 
ruled  both  Upper  c^nd  Lower  Egvpt 
In  another  quarry  towards  the  S.  is  a 
large  tablet,  representing  king  Amvr- 
teos  (or,  as  some  suppose  him  to  be, 
Xeetanebo)  oflering  to  the  triad  of  the 
place,  Thoth,  the  goddess  Nehimeou, 
and  Horus  (Nofre-Hor,  '*the  lord  of 
the  land  of  Buhet")*  ftnd  below  the 
kio})^  stands  a  small  figure  in  the  act 
of  cutting  the  stone  with  a  chis.1  and 
mallet  Bi  sidts  the  hit  roglyphic  ovals 
of  the  kingb,  are  numerous  inscriptions 
enchoriul,  particularly  in  the  southern 
quarries,  with  numbirs  and  quarry- 
marks;  and  hei-e  and  there  the  encho- 
rial inscriptions  begin  with  the  year 
and  month  «f  the  king's  reign  in  which 
that  partof  the  quarry  was  commenced. 
The  quarries  ure  not  only  interesting 
from  their  extent  and  antiquity,  but 
irom  their  showing  how  the  £Kyptian 
masons  cut  the  stone.  They  first  began 
by  a  trench  or  groove  round  a  square 
space  on  the  smooth  perpendicular  face 
<^  the  rock ;  and  having  pierced  a 
horizontal  shaft  to  a  certain  distance, 
by  cutting  away  the  centre  of  the 
square,  th<^  made  a  succession  of 
similar  shafts  ou  the  same  levtl ;  after 
which  they  extended  the  work  down- 
wards in  i\»  form  of  steps,  removing 
each  tier  of  stones  as  they  went  on  till 
they  reached  the  lowest  part  or  in- 
tended floor  of  the  uuarry.  Sometimes 
they  began  by  an  oolong  shaft,  which 
they  cut  downwards  to  the  depth  of 
one  stone's  Ungih ;  and  they  then  con- 
tinued horizontally  in  steps,  each  of 
these  lorming  as  usual  a  standing-place 
while  they  cut  away  the  row  above  it. 
A  similar  process  was  adopted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  quarry,  till  at 
length  two  perpendicular  wails  were 
leit,  which  constituted  its  extent ;  and 
here  again  new  openings  were  made, 
and  another  chamber,  connectc*d  with 


the  first  one,  was  formed  in  the  same 
manner ;  pillars  of  rock  being  left  here 
and  there  to  support  the  roof.  These 
communications  of  one  quarry,  or 
chamber  of  a  quarry,  with  the  other, 
are  firequt  ntly  observable  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ma^arah,  where  they  follow  in 
uninterrupted  succession  for  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  in  no  part  of 
Egypt  is  the  method  of  quarrying  more 
clearly  shown.  The  lines  tra^  on 
the  roof,  marking  the  size  and  division 
of  each  set  of  blocks,  were  probably 
intended  to  show  the  number  newn  by 
particular  workmen.  Instances  of  this 
occur  in  other  places,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that,,  in  cases  where  the 
masons  worked  for  hire,  this  accoimt 
of  the  number  of  stones  they  had  cut 
served  to  prove  their  claims  for  pay- 
ment; and  when  condemned  as  a 
punishment  to  the  quarries,  it  was  in 
like  manner  a  record  of  the  progress 
of  their  task  —  criminals  being  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hew  a  fixed  number 
of  stones  according  to  their  offence^ 
The  mountain  of  Ma^arah  still  con- 
tinues to  supply  stone  for  the  use  of 
the  metropolis,  as  it  once  did  for 
Memphis  and  its  vicinity;  and  the 
fioon  of  the  houses  of  Cairo  continue 
to  be  paved  with  flags  of  the  same 
magnesian  limestone  which  the  Egyp- 
tian masons  employed  4000  years  ago. 
The  occasional  views  over  the  plain, 
the  Nile,  and  the  several  pyramids  on 
the  low  Libyan  hills  beyond  the  river, 
which  appear  between  openings  in  the 
quarries  as  ;^ou  wander  through  them« 
have  a  curious  and  pleasing  effect ; 
and  on  looking  towards  the  village  of 
Mafarah,  you  perceive  on  the  left  a 
causeway  or  inclined  road,  leading  to- 
wards the  river,  by  which  the  btones 
were  probably  conveyed  to  the  Nile. 

(E.)  Hdwdny  a  village  on  the  E. 
bank,  is  known  as  having  been  the 
flrst  place  where  the  Arabs  made  a 
Nilonieter,  under  the  Caliphate  of  Abd 
el  Melek,  about  the  year  700  a.d.  It 
was  built  by  Abd  el  Azeez,  the  brother 
ofthe&Jiph;  but  being  found  not  to 
answer  there,  a  new  one  was  made  by 
£1  Weleed,  his  successor,  about  10 
years  after wanls,  at  the  Isle  of  Boda, 
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where  it  has  oontinved  ever  since. 
Part  of  the  pillar  of  this  Helwin 
Nilometer  was  found  near  the  village. 
Aboolfeda  speaks  of  Helwan  as  a  very 
delightful  village,  and  it  was  perhaps 
from  this  that  it  obtained  its  name, 
helioa  signifying  '*  sweet ; "  though,  as 
Nordon  observes,  it  possesses  nothing 
more  to  reoommend  it  on  this  score 
than  its  opposite  neighbour.  There 
are,  however,  some  remarkable  sulphur- 
springs,  at  which  a  bathing-establish- 
ment has  recently  been  erected.  This 
is  already  a  good  deal  resorted  to,  both 
by  Kuropeans  and  Turks,  and  promises 
to  become  of  some  considerable  repute. 
The  springd  ure  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
t  tnce  from  the  village,  in  the  desert 
plain  between  it  and  the  hills,  and 
near  one  of  them  are  low  mounds 
abounding  in  fragments  of  a  common 
greenish  glass,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  there  of  old,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  amidst  the  mounds  of 
Memphis.  The  water  is  dear  with  a 
slightly  salt  and  sulphurous  taste,  and 
issues  from  the  spring  at  a  temperature 
of  110^  Fahr.  In  its  composition  it 
resembles  that  of  Aix  in  Savoy,  and  is 
said  to  be  verv  efficaoious  in  all  cases 
in  which  sulphurous  waters  are  usually 
employed.  These  sulphur-springs  are 
probably  the  very  place  to  which  king 
Amenophis  sent  ^*the  leprous  and 
other  cureless  persons,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Bgyptians,"  as  related  by  Manetho. 
It  was  said  to  be  at  the  quarries  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  king 
may  have  had  the  double  motive  of 
curin^c  thera,  and  of  profiting  by  the 
labour  of  those  who  were  able  to  work : 
or  Joeephus  may  have  misinterpreted 
ihe  statement  of  Manetho,  and  sug- 
ffested  their  labours  in  the  quarrien, 
from  being  unacquainted  with  the 
springs  that  were  to  effect  their  cure. 

(TF.)  Bedre$hayn  (15  m.,  Bailway 
Stat.)  is  nearly  opposite  Helw^.  The 
village  is  a  little  way  from  the  bank ; 
and  a  short  distance  further  inland  may 
be  seen  the  mounds  of  Mitrahenny 
marking  the  site  of  Memphis,  with  the 
pyramids  of  Abooseer,  So^^rah,  and 
Dashdor,  in  the  distance.    This  is  the 


best  point  on  the  river  from  which  ti 
make  the  excursion  to  SaJj^^pfirah  (m 
Sect.  II.,  Dbsobipt.  of  Caibo,  Sxcor. 
viL).  About  i  m.  farther  up  the  stieta 
you  pass  Shobuk,  with  the  pyramidi 
of  Dashoor  4  m.  inland  to  the  ri ;  and 
Masghoon, .  2  m.  to  the  westward  of 
wliick  is  £1  Kafr,  a  small  villaffe,  fron 
which  one  of  the  priudpsd  roada  letdt 
to  the  Fyoom  across  the  desert.  The 
scenery  here  on  the  W.  bank  is  tcit 
lovely  in  the  winter ;  glades  of  jomf 
bright-green  com  run  up  into  groves  (/ 
beautiful  palms,  with  here  and  there  a 
splendid  sycamore-fig  filling  op  tik 
open  spaces  in  the  landscape.  Tb 
sandbanks  in  this  part  of  the  nrez, 
beginning  indeed  from  a  little  way  & 
of  Cairo,  will  be  found  covered  with 
wild-fowl  and  large  flocks  of  pelioani 
in  the  early  winter. 

(W.)  In  this  neighbourhood,  pro- 
bably near  Dashoor,  were  ^'the  city  of 
Acanthus,  the  temple  of  Osiria,  aid 
the  grove  of  Thebaic  gum-prodttdng 
Acanthus,"  mentioned  by  ScttibD; 
which  last  may  be  traced  in  the  mnj 
groves  of  that  tree  (the  sont  or  Aam 
NUoiica)  which  still  grow  there  at  the 
edge  of  the  cultivated  land.  The  tovn 
of  Acanthus  was,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  120  stadia,  or  15  m.  p^  ii«& 
Memphis,  equal  to  LSJ  or  neaily  H 
Eng.  m.,  which,  if  correct,  woald 
place  it  much  farther  S.,  to  the  w»i- 
ward  of  Kafr  el  lyit,  though  it  u 
generally  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
Dazdidor. 

(TT.)  In  the  hills  near  El  Kafr  an 
some  small  tombs  not  worth  visiting. 

(TT.)  On  the  same  bank,  and  near 
Kafr  el  lyat  (Aiit),  at  the  eztreiBity 
of  a  large  bend  of  the  river,  U  the 
supposed  site  of  Menea*  Dyke  {» 
Sect.  II.,  Djsgbipt.  or  Cairo,  £icul 
vii.,  c). 

(W.)  At  Tihaneh,  about  IJ  nLfroa 
Kafr  el  lyit,  and  near  the  edgs  of  tlu 
desert,  are  mounds,  but  no  remain^ 
except  small  fragments  of  stone  :ao<l 
the  same  at  Babayt,  about  1  m.  M  Ji-^ 
from  Kafr  el  lyit. 

Already,  heSon  reaching  Ksfr  ^ 
lyat,  are  descried  the  two  rm^ 
pyramids  of  Xiisht,  built  of  small  Uockf 
of  limestone,  which  were  probably  oq» 
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oov8fed  with  aa  eaLterioar  coating  of 
larger  simieB. 

(IF.)  3  m.  to  tike  N.W.  is  a  eonical 
hill  resembling  a  pyrumid.  It  is,  how- 
ever, merely  a  rock^  with  no  traces  of 
masonry ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  low 
Libyan  chain  are  a  great  abundance 
of  fbasils,  partjcnlaily  eyrter- shells, 
with  which  some  of  the  rocks  are 
densely  filled,  in  some  instances  re- 
taining their  glossy  mo^er-of-pearl 
gurfiioe. 

(£.)  W^y  Ghomye^  (or  El  Gho- 
jneir)  opens  upon  the  Kile  at  Es  Sof 
oa  the  E.  bank.  By  this  valley  mns 
the  sontbemmoflt  of  the  roads  across 
the  desert  to  Sock. 

( W.)  About  4  m.  inland  from  Bigaa 
ii  the  pyramid  of  Maydoom,  near  tne 
Tiila^  of  that  name.  It  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Haram  el  Keddb,  or  "the 
False  Pyramid,"  from  the  idea  that  the 
fiacleiu  is  «if  rock  built  round  so  as  to 
gve  thcduipe  of  a  pyramid.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
as  the  pyramid  hus  never  been  opened ; 
but  thou  is  enough  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  the  most  carefully  con- 
stnioted  pyramid  in  Egypt  It  is  built 
in  stories  or  degrees,  the  triangular 
flpaoea  being  afterwards  filled  in.  with 
8  triangular  mass  of  masonry  to  com- 
xkte  the  external  slope  of  the  pyiaiuid : 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  parts 
againat  which  this  was  placed  are 
onooth,  not  left  rough,  nor  in  stops; 
«nd  the  stones  of  the  triangular  part 
sn  placed  very  irregularly,  except 
towards  the  outer  face,  where  the 
suoQinry  is  beautiful,  the  stones  being 
fitted  together  with  gkeat  precision. 
Some  of  them  in  the  triangular  part 
lie  nearly  ai  the  eomjoiemmii  of  the 
^dsHor  am^  and  not  norisontaUy,  as 
'in  other  nummnetit^  Ithasbeencoor 
ieetnied  that  this  pyramid  was  built 
b J  Senefiroo,  the  predecessor  of  Cheops. 
AH  round  il  are  the  remains  of  a  ne- 
cropolis belonging  principally  to  that 
period.  In  the  most  southern  mastabah 
two  stataeoi  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum, 
were  discovered  in  1872.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Maydoom  near  the  False 
Pyramid  are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient 


town;  and  also  at  Suff,  about  1  m.  to 
the  N.  The  cunal,  which  runs  close 
by,  will  often  be  found  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  covered  with 
wild-duck,  which  can  easily  be  got  at 
from  the  banks. 

(J^.)  At  Atfeeyah  are  the  mounds  of 
Aphroditopolis,  or  the  city  of  Athor, 
the  Egyptian  Venus.  It  presents  no 
monuments;  but  a  stone  with  the 
name  of  Bameses  II.  has  been  found  in 
a  mined  mosk :  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mind those  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  discovery  of  monuments, 
that  an  occasional  visit  to  the  sites  of 
old  cities,  even  when  reputed  to 
have  no  remains,  may  be  repaid  by 
some  monument  accidentally  laid  open 
by  the  peasante  while  removing  the 
nitre  for  their  lands.  The  Coptic 
name  of  Aphroditopolis  is  Tp6h,  or 
Petphieh,  easily  converted  into  the 
modern  Arabic  Atfeeyah.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  AphroditopoUte  uome, 
and  noted,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  for  the 
worship  of  a  white  cow,  the  oihlem  of 
the  goddess. 

{E.)  Opposite  Zow'yeh,  at  the  N. 
corner  of  the  low  hills  overlooking  the 
Nile,  is  Broombel,  where  mounds  mark 
the  site  of  an  old  town,  probably  Ancy- 
ronpolis.  That  city  is  supposed  to 
have  owed  ite  name  to  the  stone 
anchors  said  to  have  been  out  in  th<3 
neighbouring  quarries. 

(TT.)  Zou^yeh  (40  m.)  appears  to  be 
Iseum,  in  the  Coptic  Natei,  the  city  of 
Isis,  which  stood  near  the  canal  lead- 
ing to  Pousiri,or  Nilopolis,  and  thence 
to  the  Crocodilopolito  nome.  This 
canal  on  the  N.,  with  part  of  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  Bahr  Yoosef  on  the  W., 
and  the  Nile  on  the  E.,  formed  the 
island  of  the  Heraeleopolite  nome; 
and  the  city  of  Hercules  was,  according 
to  Btrabo,  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  province,  of  which  it  was 
the  capital.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
position  of  Aniisieh,  or  Cm  el  Keeman, 
*^  the  Mother  of  the  Mounds,"  as  it  is 
often  called  by  the  Arabs,  from  the 
lofty  mounds  of  the  old  city,  which  are 
jeen  inhind  abou|,J^yifo<|ftJhf«J¥c8t 
.ward  of  Benisooef.  ^ 
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(E,)  Wntta  (RaUwajr  Stat.)  oloee  to 
Zow'yeh.  This  is  the  jtmction  station 
for  the  Fjodm.  There  is  one  train  a 
day  each  way,  leaving  Medeenet  el 
Fyodm  at  9.40  a.m.,  and  Wasta  on  its 
n  turn  at  2.10  p.m.  This  last  departure 
however  is  very  unoertaiD,  as  the  train 
from  np  the  river  has  to  be  waited  for. 
It  takes  1^  hr.  to  go  from  Wasta  by 
train  to  Medeeneh,  the  distance  being 
25  miles,  and  there  being  one  station 
on  the  way,  El  Edwah,  near  to  which 
nt  the  proper  season  is  some  excellent 
shooting.  "  (See  Rte.  15.) 

Nothing  of  interest  is  met  with  on 
the  Nile  between  Zow'yeh  and  Beni- 
soo^f. 

(W,)  Inland,  about  9  m.  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  former,  is  Abooseer,  the 
site  of  Busiris  or  Nilopolis,  in  Coptic 
Pousiri,  upon  the  canai  already  men- 
tioned, bounding  the  Ueracleopolite 
nome  to  the  W.  The  position  of  the 
city  of  the  Nile,  at  a  distance  from  the 
river,  was  evidently  chosen  in  order  to 
oblige  the  people  to  keep  tiie  canal  in 
proper  repair,  that  the  water  of  the 
sacred  stream  might  pass  freely  into 
the  interior,  and  rench  the  town,  whtre 
the  god  NiJus  was  the  object  of  par- 
ticular veneration:  a  motive  which 
M.  de  Pauw  very  judiciously  assigns 
to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile  in 
towns  situated  far  from  the  river. 

(W.)  Zaytoon  has  succeeded  to  an 
ancient  town  called  in  the  Coptic  Phan- 
nigoit.  It  was  in  the  oistrict  of 
Poushin,  the  modem  Boosh,  whidi  is 
distant  about  3  m.  to  the  S.,  and  is 
marked  by  lofty  mounds.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Zaytoon,  signifying 
"olives,"  is  an  Arabic  translation  of 
the  ol<l  name  Pha-fl-ni-goit,  **  the  Place 
of  Olives,*'  probably  given  it  to  show 
a  quality  of  the  land  wliich  differed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Heracleopolite 
nome. 

(W.)  Dallas,  about  a  mile  to  the 
SvW.  of  Zaytoon,  appears  to  be  the 
Tgol  (or  Tlog)  of  the  Copts;  and  at 
Shenoweeyah,  close  to  Boosh,  are 
mounds  of  an  ancient  town  whose 
name  is  unknown. 

(E. )  El  Marazee,  a  picturesque  vil- 
lage shortlv  before   reaching  Boosh.' 
Two  milts  from  it  is  a  Coptic  convent.  | 


{W,)  Booak  is  a  large  villas  with 
about  600  inhabitants,  half  of  whom 
are  Copts ;  and  it  has  a  huge  dc^  d 
monks,  which  keeps  up  a  constant 
communication  with  the  convents  d 
St.  Anthony  and  St  Paul,  in  the 
eastern  des^,  supplying  them  with 
all  they  require,  furnishing  them  occa- 
sioually  with  fresh  monastic  racrmts, 
and  superintending  the  regnlatioDS  of 
the  whole  corps  of  ascetics. 

rTT.)  BftM»«>or<18m.RiaiwaygtftL, 
4  nrs.  by  train  from  Cairo,  and  4^ 
foom  Mfnieh),  a  large  and  important 
town,  73  m.  from  Cairo.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  samf 
name,  and  the  refeidence  of  the  Mudeer 
or  governor.  Population  about  5001 
At  the  railway  station  are  a  ielegTa{>ii 
office  and  a  post  office.  The  bazaar  ij 
tolerably  well  supplied,  and  there  is  i 
weekly  market.  The  chief  indastrj 
is  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cazptti 
and  coarse  linen  stuffs  for  the  feilaheen. 
In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanns  it  iru 
famous  for  its  linen  fabrics,  and  sup- 
plied the  whole  of  Egypt  with  flax^ 
and  exported  great  ouantitiestoTixQii 
and  other  piuis  of  Barbarr.  Thii 
industry  was  revived  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  who  built  a  manufactory  here  in 
1S26.  The  view  of  Benisooef  frtm  the 
river  is  rather  pretty :  the  banks  being 
well  covered  with  trers  and  presenting 
an  animating  appearance. 

Here  may  be  watched  the  ordinaiy 
scenes  common  to  all  the  large  toimi  ; 
on  the  Nile ;  among  which  are  nume- 
rous boats  tied  to  the  shore — baffidoet 
standing  or  lying  in  the  water— women 
at  tl:eir  usual  rooming  and  eTO&ing 
occupation  of  filling  water-jars  aod 
washing  clothes — dogs  lying  in  h<dtf 
thev  have  scratched  in  the  cool  earth— 
and  beggars  importuning  each  newly- 
arrived  European  stranger  with  the 
odious  word  ^^  backsheesh." 

Though  the  idle  occupation  of  lying 
in  the  water  gives  no  yeiy  exalted 
notion  of  the  utility  of  the  boffiJo.  it 
is  jnstly  prized  for  many  very  useful 
qualities.  Being  hardier  and  stronger 
than  the  ox,  it  is  employed  in  its  place 
for  many  agricultund  purposes;  its 
milk,  too,  is  excellent,  and  makes  Terj 
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^Dod  butler,  and  the  best  kishteh^  a  sort 
)f  Devonshire  cream,  which  may  be 
made  very  well  on  a  Nile  boat. 

From  Benisoo^  is  one  of  the  piin- 
dpal  rontes  to  the  Fyodm  (see  Sect  II., 
Rte.  15);  and  the  brick  pyramid  of 
[IJahodn,  at  its  N.E.  entrance,  may  be 
fien  &om  the  town.  On  the  opposite 
tiaiik  is  the  Wtidy  By(Sd,  by  which 
Lhe  road  leads  to  the  monasteries  of 
U.  Antony  and  St.  Paul,  situated  in 
the  desert  near  the  Bed  Sea.  (^See 
Bte,  17.) 

(£f.)  The  Tillage  of  Dayr  By^,  in 
m  island  opposite  Benisooe'f,  so  called 
bom  a  neighbouring  convent,  is  in- 
b&bited  by  people  originally  of  the 
tribe  of  Beni-Wasel  Arabs. 

(E.)  Some  small  m<»unds,  called  Tel 
en  Xassara  and  Tel  et  Teen,  inland  on 
the  S.  of  Uie  island,  mark  the  site  of 
iQcient  villages;  and  on  the  opposite 
(tnk  are  many  mounds  of  larger 
towns,  whose  ancient  names  are  un- 
known, 

{W,)  lament,  between  2  and  3  m. 
S.  of  Benisooef,  on  the  river-bide,  has 
mounds,  but  no  vobtiges  of  ruins,  nur, 
indeed,  any  relic  of  antiquity,  except 
the  margin  of  a  well.  It  is  called 
Isment  el  Bahr  ("of  the  River"),  to 
distinguish  it  from  Isment  (miscalled 
Sidment)  eg  Gebel  C  of  the  Mountain  "), 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
separating  the  Fyo<$m  from  the  valley 
Df  the  Nile.  This  name  cannot  fail  to 
call  to  mind  Ismendes,  and  may,  per- 
baps,  be  the  Shbentof  the  Coptic  list 
of  towns  in  this  district 

(IF.)  Anasieh.  or  Um  el  Keem^n, 
""the  Mother  of  the  Mounds,"  the 
andvnt  city  of  Hercules,  lies  9  m. 
inland  from  Isment.  It  marks  the 
lite  of  ihfi  ancient  city  of  Hercules, 
Ucsracleopolis.  The  Coptic  name  of 
that  town,  Ehnes  or  Hues,  is  readily 
traced  in  the  modem  Anasieh,  as  its 
position  by  the  lofty  mounds  on  which 
it  stands.  That  this  is  the  site  of 
HeraclecooUs  there  is  no  question, 
though  the  Arabic  and  Coptio  names 
bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
deity,  Sem  or  Gom,  the  Egyptian 
Hercules.  It  was  here  that  the  ioh- 
netuDon^  the  enemy  of  the  crocodtle. 


was  particularly  worshipped ;  and  the 
respect  paid  to  that  animal  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  the  immediate  neigh- 
bours of  the  Arsino'ite  or  Crocodilo- 
polite  nome,  led,  in  late  times,  during 
the  rule  of  the  Romans,  to  serious 
disputes,  which  terminated  in  blood- 
shed, and  made  the  contending  parties 
forgtt  the  respect  due  to  the  sacred 
monuments  of  their  adversaries.  And 
judging  from  what  Pliny  says  respecting 
the  injurieti  done  to  the  famous  Laby- 
rinth, thei-e  is  more  reason  to  attribute 
the  destruction  of  that  building  to 
the  superstitions  prejudices  of  the 
Heracleopolites  than  to  the  ordinary 
ravages  of  time. 

(W.)  At  Tanseh,  Brangeh,  Bibbeh, 
Site,  and  other  places,  are  the  mounds 
of  old  towns,  with  whose  names  we 
are  unacquainted.  Pococke  supposes 
Brangeh  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Beran- 
gpieh)  to  be  Cynopolis;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  that  town  was  farther  to  the  S. 

BCbheh  (RIy.  Stat.),  a  rising  village 
which  has  succeeded  to  an  ancient 
town,  is  noted  for  a  Copt  convent, 
and  for  an  imaginary  Moslem  santon, 
thence  called  £1  Bibbdwee.  This 
holy  individual  is  the  offspring  of  a 
clever  artifice  of  the  Christians ;  who, 
to  secure  their  church  from  outrage 
during  the  disturbances  that  formerly 
took  place  in  Egypt,  gave  out  that  a 
Moslem  sheykh  presided  over  and  dwelt 
in  its  precincts;  and  the  priests  to 
this  day,  as  they  show  the  picture  of 
St.  George,  tell  tnem  a  heterodox  story 
of  his  exploits,  and  his  wars  against 
the  infidels.  The  name  of  infidel  is 
indefinite ;  it  may  satisfy  the  Moslem 
ox  the  Christian,  according  to  his 
peculiar  application  of  the  woixl ;  and 
the  *^ pious  fraud**  is  at  all  events  as 
true  as  the  sceae  represented  by  the 
picture.  So  well  indeed  has  it  suc- 
ceeded, that  visits  are  frequently  paid 
by  the  jpassing  Moslem  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  this  revered  personage;  he 
reads  the  Fat'ka  before  the  likeness  of 
a  man  (though  so  strictly  foi  bidden  by 
his  religion),  and  that  too  within  the 
walls  of  a  Chrihtian  church;  and  he 
gladly  coutributes  a  few  paras  for  the 
lamps  burnt  before  it,  with  the  full 
Q  3 
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persuasion  that  his  voyage  will  be 
prosperous,  through  the  good  offices  of  • 
the  saint.  But  while  the  prirst  who 
receives  the  boon  tells  'the  plausible 
tale  of  the  power  of  the  "  sheykh,"  the 
indifferent  spectator,  who  recognises 
the  usual  representation  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  may  smile  at  the 
credulity  and  the  ignorance  of  tiie 
donor.  The  conversion  of  6t.  George 
into  a  Moslem  saint  may  appear 
strange  to  an  Englishman ;  but  it  is 
found  to  be  fur  less  difficult  to  deceive 
an  £g3rptLan  by  this  clumsy  imposition, 
than  to  persuade  a  Copt  Christian  that 
his  guardian  saint,  with  the  same 
white  horse,  green  dragon,  and  other 
accessories,  holds  a  similar  tutelary 
post  in  England.  The  most  credulous, 
as  well  as  the  most  reasonable  Copt, 
immediately  rejects  this  statement  as 
a  glaring  impossibility ;  and  the  ques- 
tion, **  What  can  our  St.  George  have 
to  do  with  England?"  might  perplex 
the  most  plausible,  or  the  most  pious, 
of  the  Ciusaders. 

(E.)  Nearly  opposite  Bibbeh  is 
^ekh  Aboo  Koor,  Uie  site  of  an  an- 
cient village ;  and  beyond  Bibbeh  the 
poBitions  of  some  old  towns  are  marked 
by  the  mounds  of  Sits,  Miniet  el  Geer, 
and  Feshun. 

(W.)  Feshun  (19  m.  Ely.  Stat.)  The 
country  near  the  river-bank  is  very 
well  cultivated,  and  there  are  several 
nicely-kept  gardens  with  pomegranate 
trees,  palms,  tobacco,  and  a  variety  of 
shrubs  and  vegetables. 

A  little  higher  up  the  river,  on  the 
E.  bank,  behind  the  island  that  lies 
half-way  between  Feshun  and  el  Font, 
is  el  Hiybee,  or  Medeenet  eg  Gahil, 
where  some  remains  mark  the  site  of  a 
small  town  of  considerable  antiquity, 
whose  name  as  found  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics waB  Liembheb.  They  consist 
of  crude-brick  wallet  and  remains  of 
houses.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  large  mass 
of  building  of  some  height,  founded  on 
the  rock.  It  is  the  strongest  part  of 
the  defences  of  this  fortified  place, 
and  one  end  runs  out  upon  the  rocks 
to  tlie  N.W..  following  the  irregular 
direction  of  the  river.  It  is  buUt  of 
smaUer  brick,  and  between  every  4th 


course  are  layers  of  reeds,  aerring  u 
binders.  Inland,  a  very  short  distanee 
out  of  the  town,  is  an  isolated 
enclosure  surrounded  by  a  cnu 
wall ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space  it  encloses  is  a  grotto  or  eavav 
cut  in  the  rock,  probably  sepukhnd.  > 
tomb  being  aLso  found  between  this 
and  the  w^  of  the  town.  The  tomk 
are  probably  of  a  later  time  than  the 
buildings  themselves.  Near  the  water's 
edge  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  quj; 
and  some  fragments  of  nnscolptmed 
blocks  are  met  with  in  diffiefent  pbos. 
This  place  affords  an  interesting  iUv- 
tratlon  of  the  old  Egyptian  mode  <i 
fortification;  though  from  the  ine 
gularity  of  the  ground  it  does  not 
possess  all  the  luual  pecoliaritieE  of 
their  svstem  of  defence.  AnothEf 
remarkable  feature  in  the  mins  ate 
Haybee  is  the  style  of  the  bricks  is  ita 
outer  walls,  which  have  2  hien^lyphk 
legends  stamped  upon  them,  aooietiiDes 
one  containing  the  ovals  of  a  kin?, 
sometimes  another,  with  the  aame  of 
''the  high-priest  of  Aman,  Pisfaam, 
deceased."  Pisham  was  one  of  the 
military  pontiff,  recorded  at  Th^, 
who  held  the  sceptre  inomediatblT 
before  the  Sheshonks  of  the  Slst  dy- 
nasty; and  who  were  probably  fem 
Tanis.  Indeed  this  town  seems  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  legend.  H^ 
Brugsch  has  discovered  among  D^ 
inscriptions  the  name  of  Thothmes  IE 

(W.)  At  Malateeahare  other  moundi, 
and  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  Gebel  Sheykh 
Embdrak  is  an  old  ruined  town,  kce 
since  deserted,  which  affords  oue  c^ 
many  proofs  that  the  Egyptians  availed 
themselves  of  similar  situations,  wiii 
the  double  view  of  saving  as  mocb 
arable  land  as  possible,  when  a  ton 
could  be  placed  on  an  unprodixtiTp 
though  equally  convenient  spot,  v^ 
of  establishing  a  commanding  poet  a 
the  psaes  between  the  mountains  aK 
the  Nile. 

(£.)  Gebel  Sheykh  Embirak  ii  * 
lofty  table  mountain,  approaching  ven 
close  to  the  river,  and  detached  fna> 
the  main  chain  of  the  Gebel  el  Buns. 
which  stretches  far  inland  to  the  &£■ 

iW.)  Maghdgha  (H  m.  Biy.  Stst 
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2  hn.  bj  train  fW>m  Beniaoo^,  and  2} 
from  Mmieh.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sugar-factory  stations  of  the 
Khedive,  and  an  immease  extent  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 
A  branch  line  fiir  the  pnrpose  of  bring- 
ing tiie  cane  to  the  miUs  extends  inland 
to  Abn-ei-Wakf  and  Beni  Mazar,  but 
it  is  only  used  daring  the  cane-harvest 
season.  The  sandbanks  above  Msg- 
ha^faa  are  a  favourite  resort  of  various 
kinds  of  vater-birds.  A  little  above 
Maghagha  is  tlie  Higar  es  Salam,  or 
**  Stone  of  Welfare,"  a  rock  in  the 
stream  near  the  shore,  so  called  from 
the  idea  of  the  boatmen,  ''that  a 
journey  down  the  Nile  cannot  be 
aoooanted  prosperous  until  after  they 
have  passed  it."  The  mountains  here 
recede  from  the  Nile  to  the  eastward ; 
and  at  Shardna  are  the  mounds  of 
an  ancient  town,  perhaps  Pseneros  or 
Shenero.  Pococke  supposes  it  to  be 
Musa  or  Mason.  The  sites  of  otlier 
towns  may  also  be  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  as  at  Aba,  3  or  4  m. 
inland,  and  at  Aboo-Girgeh  some  dis- 
tance to  the  S.  A  few  miles  above 
8han>na,  on  the  E.  bank,  is  Kom 
Ahmar,  ''the  Bed  Mound,"  with  the 
remains  of  brick  and  masonry,  perhaps 
of  Moson,  and  a  few  rude  grottoes. 
To  the  £.  of  this  are  several  dog- 
mommy  pits,  and  the  vestiges  of  au 
ancient  village,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamitha. 

(W.)  Aboo  Girgdi  (15}  m.),  a  large 
village  with  extensive  mounds,  situated 
in  a  rich  plain  about  2  m.  from  the 
Nile. 

About  7  m.  further  inland  is  B/knetaf 
the  ancient  C^yrhinchus,  in  Coptic 
Pemge.  The  peculiar  worship  of  the 
Oiyrhinchus  tish  gave  rise  to  the 
Greek  name  of  this  city ;  and,  from  the 
form  of  its  '*  pointed  nose,"  this  fish 
was  perhaps  the  Mizzeli  or  Mizdeh  of 
the  present  day,  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  Coptic  emge.  The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Bahnasa  or  Belinasa, 
in  which  some  have  endatvoured  to 
trace  that  of  the  Bennit  one  of  the 
many  fish  of  ihe  Nile,  conveniently 
transformed  into  the  oxvrhinchus  for 


an  etymological  purpose,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  reason. 

The  position  of  B^nesa  is  £ar  from 
being  advantageous ;  the  Libyan  desert 
having  made  greater  encroachments 
there  than  in  any  part  of  the  valley. 
Dovnis  of  sand  overgrown  vrith  bushes 
extend  along  the  edge  of  its  cultivated 
land;  to  the  W.  of  which  is  a  sandy 
plain  of  great  extent,  with  a  gentle 
ascent,  towards  the  hills  of  the  Libyan 
chain;  and  behind  these  is  a  dreary 
desert.  On  the  S.  side  are  some  mouniis 
covered  with  sand,  on  which  stand 
several  sheykhs'  tombs;  and  others, 
consisting  of  broken  pottery  and  bricks, 
sufficientiy  mark  the  site  of  a  large 
town,  whose  importance  is  proved  by 
the  many  granite  columns,  fragments 
of  cornices,  mouldings,  and  altars  that 
lie  scattered  about  Little,  however, 
remains  of  its  early  monuments ;  and 
if  the  size  of  its  mounds  proclaims  its 
former  extent,  the  appearance  of  its 
modern  houses  and  the  limited  number 
of  threb  mosks  show  its  fallen  con- 
dition. 

Like  other  towns,  B^hnesa  boasts  a 
patron  saint.  He  is  called  et  Tak- 
ru>ry,  and  is  known  in  Arab  songs  and 
legendary  tales.  He  is  even  believecl 
to  appear  occasionally  to  the  elect, 
outside  his  tomb,  accompanied  bv  a 
numerous  retinue  of  horsemen,  but 
without  any  ostensible  object. 

There  are  said  to  be  some  caverns 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town  fllkd 
with  water,  and  round  one  of  them  a 
row  of  columns. 

B^hneea  in  the  time  of  the  Mera- 
looks  enjoyed  considerable  importance, 
being  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
modem  Egypt.  The  Bahr  Yooeef 
once  passeil  tnrough  the  centre;  but 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  of 
Oxyrhinehus  is  no  longer  part  of 
Bt'hnesa,  and,  being  now  called  6an- 
dofeh,  may  be  considered  a  distinct 
village.  At  the  period  of  the  Arab 
conquest  B^hnesa  was  a  place  of  gr^at 
importance,  and  of  such  strength  that, 
of  the  10,000  men  who  be&ieged  it. 
5000  are  said  to  have  peri:jhed  in  the 
assault.  The  account  of  this  conquest 
and  of  the  previous  history  of  the  city, 
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given  bjr  the  Arab  historian  Aboo 
Abdillahi  ben  Mohammed  el  Mn^^ri, 
is  more  like  fable  than  a  real  history. 

(FT.)  Above  Aboo-Girgeh  are  el 
Kays,  Aboo-Azees,  and  other  places, 
whose  mounds  mark  tlie  positions  of 
old  towop.  £1  I^ays  (or  Gays),  tiie 
Kais  of  the  Copts,  which  in  laid  down 
in  Ck)ptic  M8S.  between  Nikafar  and 
Oxyrhinohus,  is  the  ancient  Cynopolis, 
the  "City  of  the  D.igs;"  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the 
principal  repositories  of  dog-mummies 
is  found  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sheykh  Fodl.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  city  to  bury  its  dead, 
as  well  as  its  sacred  anlnmls,  on  the 
opposite  Hide  of  the  Nile;  provided 
the  mountains  were  near  the  river,  or 
a  more  convenient  spot  offered  itself 
fur  the  construction  of  cataoi>mbs  than 
in  its  own  vicinity;  and  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  one 
branch  of  the  Nile  lias  been  stopped 
in  this  spot,  which  once  flowed  to  the 
W.  of  el  IfBjB ;  and  this  would  accord 
with  tiie  position  of  Cynopolis,  in  an 
ishind,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  ac* 
count  for  tlie  statement  of  el  Mu]^}|:ari 
tiiat  el  Kays  wtis  on  the  E.  bank.  Co, 
which  Ptolemy  places  opposite  Cyno- 
polis, should  be  some  miles  inland  to 
the  W.  Beni-Mohammed-el-Kofodr  has 
succeeded  to  the  old  Nikafar  mentioned 
in  the  Coptic  MBS.  It  was  above  Kais ; 
but  another  town,  called  Tamma,  is 
placed  by  them  between  Cynopolis  and 
Oxyrhinehus. 

(E.)  At  Sheykh  Fodl,  on  the  E. 
bank,  nearly  opposite  el  Kays,  are  the 
sites  of  two  small  temples.  In  the  low 
hiUfl  to  the  B.E.,  and  about  2  m.  from 
'the  river,  are  several  tombs  eontain- 
in^  dog-mummies;  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  one  breed  was 
common  in  Egypt,  as  the  sculptaies 
also  show.  Most  of  tiie  large  tombs 
belonged  to  individuals :  one  of  them 
with  8  square  pillars  is  called  el 
Kene^h,  •*  the  Church.**  Some  of 
the  many  mummy«oaves  are  only  small 
square  holes,  or  coffins  in  the  rock. 
On  the  way  tu  them  from  the  village 
you  pass  over  an  opcox  space,  purposely 
levelled  for  a  considerable  distonoe; 


and  here  and  there  are  dbkmg  coffiu 
cut  in  the  surface  of  this  rooky  pbiiu 
There  are  also  some  large  tomrM,  to 
one  of  which  j<m  desoend  by  8  stf^: 
and  as  the  Nile  water  perooiates,  aod 
rises  in  it  during  the  inundation  to  the 
height  of  at  least  H  ft.,  it  lias  obtaimd 
the  name  of  Beer  Mareea  (or  Ber  Sitti 
Blariam),  '*  Mary's  Weil."  It  oaawuiiM 
of  a  large  central  chamber,  7  paces  by 
4^,  with  4  recesses  on  each  side  aad 
2  at  the  end,  each  containing  a  coffia 
cut  like  the  rebi  of  it  in  tlie  rock.  It 
is  much  respected  by  the  Christisoi, 
who  still  bury  their  dead  in  a  mound 
in  the  vicinity. 

(£.)  In  the  hills  behind  Sheykh 
Hassan,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  exteniiTe 
limestone-quarries.  Near  them  U9 
some  crude-brick  remains,  with  brokei 
pottery ;  and  in  a  chapel  or  niche  in 
the  rook  is  a  Christian  inscription.  A 
singular  isolated  rock  stands  in  tbe 
plain  behind  Nazlet  es  Sheykh  Haa- 
san ;  and  similar  solitary  masses  of  lock, 
left  by  the  stone-cutters,  are  met  with 
to  the  S.,  with  other  quarries,  and  a 
few  small  tombs.  A  bunt  2}  m.  to  the 
S.  of  Nezlet  es  Sheykh  Haaaan  are  tite 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  village ;  and  in 
the  plain  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  es  Senueeyah  are  an  old  statkm. 
or  fort,  built  of  crude  brick,  and  another 
village.  The  river  makes  a  consider- 
able bend  to  the  W.,  just  before  readiuig 

{W.)  OoUhaneh  (12^  m^Bly.  Stat. . 
a  large  village,  standing  on  mounds 
high  above  the  Nile.  The  river  hsa 
eaten  into  the  bank  here  very  coo- 
siderably,  and  stones  have  been  placed 
to  check  its  entaxwchments. 

(E.)  At  the  edffe  of  the  low  rocky 
hills,  just  beyond  the  village  of  es 
Serareeyah,  are  the  remains  of  two 
ancient  towns  or  villages;  and  a  little 
farther  to  the  S.  these  hills  recede  to 
the  S.E.,  and  form  the  northern  sidf 
oftheWddyedDayr.  OntheN.W.of 
its  mouth  are  some  large  Umestone 
quarries,  in  which  were  two  paint^l 
grotto  temples  dedicated  to  Athor,  sod 
bearing  the  name  of  Menephiah,  the 
son  of  Barneses  II. 

The  custom  of  placing  quarries  and 
other  localities   under   the   piculia* 
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piotectioa  of  some  god  was  obserred 
hj  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  periods;  the  quarries  of 
Toora-MaBanh,  and  the  hills  of  the 
pyiamids,  were  under  their  tutelary 
deity;  and  the  Latin  inscription  of 
CanMAlla  at  Assooan  speaks  of  **  Jupi- 
tei^Ammon,  Cenubis,  and  Juno,  under 
whose  guardianship  the  hill  was 
piaoed,"  where  new  quarries  had  been 
opened. 

Bound  the  comer  of  the  rock,  out- 
side these  grottos,  kingRameses  III.  is 
lepreaented  wiih  the  crocodile-htaded 
god  Savak  and  Athor,  receiving  the 
honourable  dUtinctiun  of  **  president 
of  the  assemblies;"  and  at  the  side  are 
two  large  ovals  of  th^  same  Pharaoh. 
In  the  k>w  rocks  just  below  to  the  west- 
ward is  a  tumby  consisting  of  8  small 
uhambers.  without  sculptures. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hills,  on 
the  8.  side  of  Wady  ed  Dayr,  are  ves- 
tiges of  a  small  town,  and  near  it  some 
tombs  and  Quarried  rocks. 

A  ruiued  wall  of  crude  brick  as- 
ceuds  Uie  low  northern  extremity  uf 
the  Gebel  et  Tayr ;  and  aome  dibtanoe 
farther  up  to  the  E.,  near  the  spot 
where  the  mouutain  road  descends 
into  the  W^y  ed  Dayr,  about  E.8.E. 
from  the  convent,  is  a  bed  of  trap 
rock,  rarely  met  with  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  Tho  wall  appears  agaiu  at 
the  ravine  called  WtUiy  el  Agoos,  4 
or  5  m.  farther  6. 

(IF.)  Semaldot  lies  a  short  distance 
inland,  about  5  miles  B.  of  Golosaneh. 
It  is  rather  a  large  village,  remaik- 
ftble  at  a  distance  for  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful minaret  rising  from  amidst  a  ihick 
grove  of  palm-trees. 

'jEL)  We  now  approach  the  lofty 
and  precipitous  dins  of  Gebel  et  Tayr, 
whidi  rise  abruptly  from  the  river  to 
a  height  of  seveiai  hundred  feet.  On 
its  flat  summit  stands  the  convent 
of  Sitteh  (8ittina)  Ifariam  el  Adra, 
**Our  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin,"  hence 
culled  Dayr  el  Adra,  and  by  some 
Dayr  el  Bukkar.  "of  the  Pulley." 
It  is  inhabited  by  Copts,  who  fre- 
quently descend  the  face  of  the  locks 
to  the  river,  and,  ewimming  off  to  a 
passing    boat,   b^   for  charity  from 


the  traveller,  not  without  being  some- 
times roughly  handled  by  the  Arab 
boatmen.  The  importunity  of  land 
beggars  every  one  has  experienced : 
but  these  water  mendicants  will  be 
found  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  fra- 
ternity ;  and  long  before  au  European's 
boat  comes  abreast  of  the  convent,  the 
cry  of  *'ana  Chrididn  ya  Hawagha," 
**  I  am  a  Christian,  O  Hawagha,*'  from 
the  water  announces  their  approach. 

The  easiettt  way  of  reaching  the  con- 
vent in  to  land  at  the  bank  cloeo  to  the 
N.  end  of  the  cliffs,  and  walk  up;  it  is 
only  a  short  distance,  and  la  worth 
doing,  if  time  is  not  valuable,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view  from  the  platform  out* 
side  the  convent,  which  is  one  of  the 
motit  striking  to  be  obtained  on  the 
Nile.  The  convent  itself  offers  no 
great  objects  of  interest.  Like  all  the 
Coptic  **Dayrs"  in  Egypt,  it  is  a 
walled  village  with  a  church,  a  few 
monke,  and  a  few  lay  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  childien.  The  church, 
which  is  under  ground,  is  curious. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  given 
of  a  visit  to  this  convent  in  '  B£^tias- 
teries  of  the  Levant.' 

Uebel  tt  Tayr,  "the  Mountain  of 
the  Bird,"  has  a  btrange  legendary  ta  e 
attached  to  it.  All  the  birds  of  tue 
country  are  reported  to  assemble  an- 
nually at  this  mountaui;  and,  after 
having  selected  one  of  their  number 
to  renuiin  there  till  the  following  year, 
they  iiy  away  into  Africa,  and  only 
return  to  release  their  comrade,  and 
substitute  another  in  his  place.  The 
story  is  probably  another  version  of 
that  mentioned  by  j£lian,  who  speaks 
of  two  hawks  being  deputed  by  tiie 
rest  of  the  winged  community  to  go  to 
certain  desert  islands  near  Libya,  for 
no  very  definite  purpodo. 

(E,)  Between  3  and  4  m.  S.  of  the 
convent  is  the  Gi$r  (or  Haift)  d  AgooB, 
"  the  Dyke  (waU)  of  the  Old  Man,"  or 
rather  •*  Old  Woman,"  already  notictd. 
It  is  buiit  across  the  ravine,  which  is 
called  after  it  Wiidy  el  Agoos,  and 
is  evidently  intended  to  prevent  any 
approach  from  the  desert  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  an  ancient  Egyptian 
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queen,  wfaoee  name  was  Delodka,  and 
to  have  extended  from  the  sea  to  Ae- 
MOdLn,  at  the  edge  of  the  oultivated 
land  on  either  bank,  and  many  yestiges 
of  it  maj  be  seen  in  various  plaoes. 
That  this  wall  was  raised  to  oheck  the 
inoorsions  of  those  robbers  par  excel- 
lence,  the  Arabs  (for  the  deserts  were 
formerly,  as  now,  inhabited  by  similar 
wondering  tribes),  is  liighly  probable ; 
and  the  object  of  it  was  evidently  to 
pfevent  au  ingress  from  that  quarter, 
ainoe  it  extends  along  the  opening  of 
the  ravined,  and  is  not  carried  over  those 
clifis  whose  faces  bein^  precipitous 
and  impassable  obviated  the  necessity 
of  its  continuation.  Diodorus  says 
that  Besoutris  '*  erected  a  wall  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Egypt,  to  guard 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabs,  which  extended .  from  Pe- 
lusium,  by  the  desert,  to  Heliopolid, 
being  in  length  1500  stadia"  (about 
173^  English  m.) :  and  it  U  not  im- 

rtbable  that  the  Gisr  el  Agoos  may 
a  continuation  of  the  one  he  mei^ 
tlpns.  But  the  observation  of  Vol- 
taire, 'S'il  oonritruisit  ce  mnr  pour 
D'etre  p«iint  vol^,  c'est  une  grande 
prtemption  qn*il  n'alla  pas  lui-meme 
voler  les  autres  nations,"  is  by  no 
means  just,  unless  the  fortified  sta- 
tions built  by  the  Romans  in  the  de- 
sert for  the  same  purpose  are  proofs 
of  the  weakness  of  that  people.  The 
Arabs  might  plunder  the  peasant 
without  itd  being  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  foreses  or  prevent  their  ap- 
proach; and  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  those  wanderers  is 
aware  of  the  inutility  of  punning 
them  in  an  arid  desert  with  an  armed 
force.  Besides,  a  precaution  of  this 
kind  obliged  them  to  resort  to  the 
towns  to  purchase  com ;  and  thus  the 
construction  of  a  wall  had  the  double 
advantage  of  preventing  the  plunder 
of  the  peasant,  and  of  rendering  the 
Arabs  dependent  upon  Egypt  for  the 
supplies  necessity  forced  them  to  pur- 
chase ;  nor  did  the  Qovemment  incur 
the  expense  of  paying  their  chiefs,  as 
at  the  prefaent  day,  to  deter  them  trum 
hostility. 

(£'.)  At  the  Gisr  el  Agoos  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  village,  and  a 


few  grottoes ;  and  above  the  town  of 
Gebd  et  Tayr  are  other  giottoes. 

(JE.)  Two  m.  beyond  this  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  town,  now  called  TVJbadL 
or  Tehneh  oo  Mekneh.  Its  lofty  and 
extensive  mounds  lie  at  the  month  of 
Wddy  Tehneh,  f  m.  from  the  river. 
under  an  isolated  Nokr  eminence  cf 
the  eastern  chain  of  hills,  whose  pre- 
cipitous limestone  difls  overhang  the 
arable  land  that  separatee  them  boa 
the  NUe. 

Above  a  rough  grotto  in  the  lover 
part  of  the  rock,  about  ^  m.  to  the 
S.  of  the  ancient  town,  is  a  Gretk 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Pkolemj 
Epiphanes;  which,  from  the  wont 
Acoris  in  the  third  line,  appean  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  This,  however,  is  not 
certain.  Ac5ri8,  the  individual  wLc 
put  up  the  dedication,  may  have  had 
the  same  name  without  its  proving 
anything  respecting  the  site  of  Uk 
city ;  and  the  position  of  Tehn«h  doea 
not  sufficiently  agree  with  that  or' 
Acoris. 

The  inscription  is 

YnEPBASlAEflSnTOAEMAIOY 
eEOYEni«ANOYZMErAAOYfcYZAFI2- 

TOY 
AKOPUEPrBOSlSIMlfOXIAAlSOTEl- 

PAI 

*'  For  the  w<>llkre  of  King  Ptolany.  the  Gad 
Epipbanea,  the  Urent  Eucbariates,  Aodris  tibc 
Scm  of  Krgeus,  to  lais  Modiiu^  Satan  (^ 
bavionr  Qudde&8>." 

On  one  side,  below  the  inscriptioD.  | 
is  the  fig^ure  of  a  goddess:  on  the 
other  that  of  a  god,  probably  Oaxu ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  intended  that  the  I 
king   should   be   introduced   in  tik  j 
centre,   offering   to   the    two  seated 
deities. 

Above  this  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut  it 
the  rock,  leading  to  a  grotto,  wliiili 
has  a  niche,  but  no  sculptures.  For 
lowing  the  path  to  tiie  S.,  akog  tk  ; 
western  face  of  the  clifis,  yon  come  t'  ! 
a  tablet  of  Bameses  III.  receiving  the 
falchion  ftom.  the  hand  of  the  cioco- 
dile-headed  god  Savak,  or  8avak-B«:. 
in  the  presence  of  Amun ;  and  herm 
this  is  a  lar ee  ^j^if^Jihe  namen  at  tk 
same  Pharaoh.  o  . 


JSgypt, 

Bdtnrnmg  ihenoe  to  the  S.  side  of 
the  iflolated  rock  that  standB  above 
the  towii,  you  perceive  at  the  upper 
part  of  it  two  figures  in  high  relief, 
each  holding  a  horse.  They  represent 
two  Bomaa  en^perors  (rather  than 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  some  have  ima- 
gined),  and  between  them  appears  to 
have  been  another  figure,  perhaps  of  a 
god. 

The  base  of  this  hill  is  perforated 
with  tombs,  some  of  which  have  Greek 
inscriptions,  with  the  names  of  tbeir 
owners.  At  the  door  of  one  is  a 
Roman  figuxe  standing  before  an  altar, 
who  hold^  in  one  hand  some  twigs, 
and  apparently  presents  incense  with 
the  other.  WitMn  ia  the  same  person 
and  his  son  before  four  gods,  but 
without  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  grotto  is  more  Boman 
than  Egyptian.  It  was  closed  as  usual 
with  foiding-doors,  secured  by  a  bolt. 
There  is  also  a  figure  of  the  god 
Nilus  bringing  offerings  and  a  bull 
for  sacrifice. 

In  one  of  these  tombs  is  an  encho- 
rial inscription  much  defaced;  and 
some  have  mouldings  and  ornamental 
devices  of  Roman  time. 

Near  the  above-mentioned  grotto, 
and  below  the  isolated  rock  overhang- 
ing the  town,  is  a  niche  of  Boman 
time,  vrith  the  remains  of  a  mutilated 
%ure  in  relief  witiiin  it;  and  on 
either  aide  of  it  is  this  Greek  inscrip- 
tion,— 

rPAMMMATA  AXFHMATI2T0S  E22H, 

— which  shows  that  people  made  mis- 
takes in  orthography  in  those  times 
as  at  the  present  day.  About  760  ft. 
to  tlie  S.  of  tbis  isolated  rock  are 
other  grottoes;  then  a  small  quarry 
at  the  point  of  the  hill ;  turning  round 
which  to  the  rt.,  you  enter  a  ravine, 
and  on  reaching  the  mountain  summit 
to  the  8.W.  you  come  to  some  curious 
trenches  and  workings  in  stone.  Dur- 
ing the  ascent  you  pass  some  crevices 
in  the  rock,  incruated  with  a  thin  de- 
posit of  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime, 
here  and  there  assuming  a  stalactitic 
form;  numeroos  fossils  may  also  be 
observed. 
The  trenches  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
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are  curious,  from  their  showing  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  opening  a  quarry,  and 
of  hewing  square  blocks  of  stone ;  an- 
other instance  of  which  is  met  with 
near  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  second 
pyramid  of  Geezeh.  Tiiey  began  by 
levelling  the  surface  of  the  rook  to 
the  extent  admitted  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  or  the  intended  size  of 
the  quarry,  and  this  space  they  sur- 
rounaed  by  a  deep  trench,  forming  a 
parallelogram;  with  one  of  its  sides 
open,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
stones.  They  then  cut  other  parallel 
trenches  along  its  entire  length,  about 
7  or  8  ft.  apart,  and  others  at  right 
an^fles  to  them,  imtU  the  whole  was 
divided  into  squares.  The  blocks 
were  then  cut  off  according  to  their 
required  thickness.  One  of  the  quar- 
ries of  T^hneh  has  been  divided  in 
this  manner,  and  the  outer  trenches 
of  two  others  have  been  traced^  even 
to  the  depth  of  21  ft.  in  parts,  though 
their  direction  is  less  regular  than  in 
the  former.  In  this  the  trendies  are 
about  1^  and  2  ft.  broad,  and  the 
squares  measure  ffom  64  to  7  ft.  1  in. 
each  way;  the  whole  length  of  the 
quarry  being  126  ft.  by  32  ft.  in 
breadth;  and  so  conveniently  ia  it 
placed,  that  the  stones,  when  Bepar 
rated  from  the  rock,  were  rolled  down 
to  the  valley  beneath,  without  the 
trouble  of  carriage.  The  division  into 
squares  enabled  them  to  take  off  a 
successiun  of  bloi-ks  of  the  same  di- 
mensions; and  layer  after  layer  was 
removed,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  quarry,  which  continued  to  be 
worked  downwards  as  long  as  the 
rock  remained  good.  Where  circular 
blocks  were  required  fur  the  drums, 
bases,  or  capitals,  of  columns,  they 
had  only  to  round  off  the  comers; 
and  this  was  evidently  done  in  some 
instances  at  the  quarry  of  Tehneh. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hills,  about 
500  ft.  to  the  S.  of  these  trenches,  the 
stone  has  been  quarried  to  a  great 
extent;  and  about  100  ft.  from  the 
edge  of  the  difis  overhanging  the 
cultivated  land  are  some  chambers 
sunk  in  the  rock,  two  of  which  are 
coated  with  red  stucco.  One  of  these 
is  round,  and  measures  17  ft.  in  dia* 
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motor.  It  has  a  doorway  leading  into 
it,  firom  a  stoircase  ooinmunicating 
with  some  small  rooms;  and  on  one 
side  is  a  ledge  or  hollow,  as  if  in- 
tended for  a  water-wheel.  The  other 
is  square:  it  has  a  flight  of  7  steps 
leadmg  down  into  it  from  the  top, 
and  appears  to  have  heen  a  reservoir 
to  hold  water  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men. It  was  doubtless  >  filled  by 
buokete  lowered  from  the  brow  of 
the  oliff  to  the  water  below,  which 
aooounts  for  it  being  made  in  this 
spot,  close  to  the  precipitous  fi&oe  of  the 
hUls,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  400  or  500  feet  above  the  plain. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  Nile 
formerly  ran  immediately  below  them. 
and  even  now,  during  the  uiimdation, 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  4  in.  at 
their  base,  covering  the  narrow  strip 
of  alluvial  soil  it  has  deposited  be- 
tween them  and  its  retiring  channel. 

On  the  S.  of  the  reservoir  is  an- 
other Equare  chamber,  like  all  the 
others,  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  centre 
of  it  is  a  four-sided  isolated  mass, 
havinff  an  arched  door  or  opening  on 
each  face,  which  probably  once  sup- 
ported the  centre  of  the  roof;  for  they 
were  doubtless  all  covered  over ;  and 
on  the  S.  side  of  this  chamber  are 
two  niches,  and  another  on  the  £. 
Adjoining  its  S.W.  comer  is  a  square 
pit 

The  story  of  tlie  800  ravens  that 
assemble  over  this  spot  every  year,  in 
the  month  of  Bebeeah-el-owd,  and, 
after  soaring  above  it  with  repeated 
cries,  fly  away  to  the  desert,  is  evi- 
dently another  version  of  the  tale  of 
Gebel  et  Tayr,  already  mentioned. 

( W.)  Inhuid,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  Tdha,  or  Taha  el  Amoodayn,  in 
Coptic  Touho,  once  said  to  have  been 
a  large  place,  equal  in  size  to  Biinieh. 
Its  mounds  still  mark  it  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  ancient  town,  as  well  as 
the  epithet  **el  amoodayuy**  "of  the 
two  columns."  It  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  Theodosiou,  and  ap- 
pears from  some  Coptic  and  Arabic 
MSS.  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
a  village  of  the  same  name  beyond  : 
Oshmoonayn,  by  the  alditional  title ' 
cf  MedUnihy  sig^fying  "  city." 


There  is  nothing  worth  noticing 
between  Tehneh  and  Minieh ;  but  ia 
the  desert  behind  Dowadeeyah  on  ths 
£.  bank  is  an  alabaster-quarry. 

(W.)  Minieh  (22|  m^  Bly.  StatX 
a  large  and  importani  town,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
residence  of  the  Mudeer,  prettily  situ- 
ated on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river.  It  Is 
about  160  m.  from  Cairo  by  water, 
and  151  by  rail.  There  is  a  post  and 
telegraph  office  in  the  town.  A  market 
is  held  every  Sunday.  The  first  sugar- 
factory  established  in  Egypt  was  built 
at  Minieh,  and  it  still  exists,  greatf  j 
eolark(ed  and  improved.  Ihuing  tie 
caue-harvest,  and  when  the  mills  are 
in  full  activity,  the  town  presents  a 
busy  and  animated  appearaooe.  Oa 
the  river-bank  to  the  N.  of  the  fiutory 
is  a  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

Minieh  is  generally  styled  Miniei 
ebn  Khasee'b,  which  is  the  name  giren 
it  by  Ebn  Said.  It  was  also  ttll«d 
Monieh,  and,  according  to  some,  Miniet 
ebn  Fusseel;  and  they  pretend  thai 
tradition  mentions  a  Greek  king  of 
the  place,  with  the  (Arabic)  name  of 
Kasim.  In  Coptic  it  is  called  Mooue, 
or  Tmond,  and  in  the  Memphitic  dialect 
Thmond,  signifying  **  the  Abode.**  It 
is  from  the  Moii^  "Mansion,"  u 
Champollion  obsprves,  that  the  Anbic 
Minitk  or  Miniet  (by  abbreviaticA 
Mit\  so  frequently  applied  to  Egyptita 
villages,  has  been  derived. 

Leo  Africanus  sa^  "Minieh,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  a  very  nest 
town,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Moe> 
lems,  by  Khaseeb,  who  was  appointed 
governor  under  the  caliphate  of  Bag- 
dad. It  abounds  in  every  kind  of 
fruit,  which,  though  sent  to  CairtH 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  distuiee, 
arrive  fresh  in  that  city,  bong  170  in. 
off.  It  boasts  many  handsome  build- 
ings, and  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian monumente.  The  inhabitants  sk 
weoltliy,  and  commercial  speculadcs 
induces  them  to  travel  even  as  &r  si 
the  kingdom  of  Soodan." 

Over  the  doorway  of  a  mosk,  neir 
the  river,  are  a  few  fragments  of  Bc- 
man-Oreek  architecture.  Within  sk 
several  granite  and  marbls  oolumu^ 
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Mue  with  Corinthian  oapitalB;  andi 
ae  devout  belieTO  that  water  flows  j 
pontaneoosly  eyery  Friday  firom  one  of 
Deir  ahaftt,  for  the  benefit  of  the  faith- 
il.  A  aheykh's  tomb,  oversliadowed 
y  a  sycamore-tree,  on  the  N.  side  of 
le  town,  near  the  spot  where  boats 
aneraliy  moor,  has  a  pictureeque  effect, 
id  the  nomerous  figores  on  the  bank, 
n<l  boatv  on  the  river,  make  up  a  pretty 
ad  very  typical  picture  of  Nile  liver- 
uik  scenery.  Numerous  wild-fowl 
ad  other  aquatic  birds  fiequent  the 
mdbanks  near  Minieh. 

{E.)  At  the  projecting  comer  of  the 
mountain  behind  £1  Uowtirte,  on  the 
i.  bank,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
mn,  which  stands  on  either  side  of  a 
^vine.  Above  it  are  tombs,  whir-h, 
ko  the  houses,  are  built  of  crude 
rick.  Judging  from  thtir  appearance, 
Dd  the  Coptic  characters  now  and 
len  met  with  on  the  stones,  they  are 
I  Oliii'tian  time.  But  the  town, 
lough  inhabited  at  a  later  period  by 
luibtians,  succeeded,  like  most  of 
lOBe  in  Egypt,  to  one  of  earlier  date ; 
Qd  the  discovery  of  a  stone,  bearing 
art  of  the  name  and  figure  of  an 
Qcient  king,  would  have  removed  all 
oubta  on  this  head,  if  any  had  really 
(isted.  Mr.  Harris  also  found  the 
une  of  Amunoph  III.  on  a  stone  in 
lese  ruins. 

The  Egyptians  invariably  built  a 
Qall  town,  or  fort,  on  the  ascent  of 
le  mountains  on  the  £.  bank,  wher- 
rer  the  accessible  slope  of  the  hills 
>proached  the  cultivated  plain,  and 
ft  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and 
te  Kile ;  as  may  be  seen  at  Sheykh 
mbdrak,  Gebel  et  Tayr,  T^hneh, 
om*Ahmar,  bbdyda,  and  several 
her  places;  having  tiie  twofold  ob- 
ct  of  guarding  thobo  passes  from  the 
rabs  of  the  desert,  and  of  substitu- 
Dg  the  barren  rock,  as  a  foundation 
)  their  houses,  for  the  more  useful 
til  of  the  arable  land. 

(£.)  Near  Soo6dee  are  several  ex- 
naive  BUgar-plantations.  The  village 
IS  probably  succeeded  to  the  site  of 
1  ancient  town.    It  has  mounds,  and 

few  stones  of  old  buildings;  and 


above,  at  the  comer  of  the  mountain, 
are  some  grottoes,  or  tombs,  in  the 
rock. 

(J^.)' Between  Bootee  and  Zowyet 
el  Myiteen,  is  the  small  village  of 
Neslet  ez  Zowyeh,  and  to  the  S.  of  it 
are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  village,  with 
a  small  fortress  of  rectangular  shape  on 
the  N.  side  of  tlje  ancient  village.  To 
the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Keslet  ez  Zowyeh 
ure  extensive  ouarries,  extending  also 
between  two  niUs,  on  each  side  of 
the  ravine  that  separates  them.  In 
one  are  remains  of  mouldings  painted 
over  a  niche  of  Christian  time,  the 
pilasters  having  mde  capitals.  The 
rock  is  nummulite. 

{E,)  Tie  modem  cemetery  of  Mi- 
nieh is  at  Zowyet  el  MyittAi.  on  the 
eestem  bank,  between  Sooadee  and 
Kom-Ahmar.  Thrice  every  vear  they 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  tombs, 
in  the  months  of  ^howal  ('Eed  es  8og- 
heiyer),  of  Zulhag  ('Eed  el  Kebeer),  and 
Begeb.  The  visit  lasts  7  days;  the 
15th  of  the  month,  or  the  full  moon, 
being  the  principal  day.  The  mode 
of  ferrying  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
accompanied  by  the  idulations  of  wo- 
men, and  the  dtoioe  of  a' cemetery  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  cannot 
fail  to  cnll  to  mind  the  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  iiave  not  selected  a  spot 
immediately  in  front  of  the  town,  but 
have  preferred  one  near  the  tombs  of 
their  pagan  predecessors.  It  was  the 
old  Egyptian  custom  of  ferrying  over 
the  d&ii  that  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Charon  and  the  St3rx,  which  Diodoms 
very  consistently  traces  from  the  fune- 
ral ceremoniis  of  Egypt. 

{E.)  About  2  m.  beyond  Sooadee 
are  some  old  limestone-quarries;  and 
at  Kom-AJ^mar  are  the  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town.  Its  name  signifies  the 
**  Red  Mound,''  which  it  has  received 
from  the  quantity  of  pottery  that  lies 
scattered  over  it,  and  the  burnt  walls 
of  its  crude-brick  houses.  It  is  uncer- 
tain of  what  place  it  occupies  the  site. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  Muson; 
but  it  is  possible  that  AJabastron  may 
have  stood  here. 

(£.)  A  short  distance  beyond  Kom 
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Al^nar  is  Mddhara ;  and  in  the  hills 
near  it  are  some  curioas  sepolchral 
grottoes  with  names  of  old  kings,  and 
a  singular  instance  of  columns  sur- 
mounted by  capitals  in  the  form  of  the 
full-blown  lotus.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  usual  bell- 
f<»med  oapitalSi  frequently  said  to 
represent  the  lotus,  are  taken  &om  tlie 
papyrus. 

(E.)  The  caves  to  the  E.  of  Kesleh 
Ket&nara  are  very  old ;  and  from  the 
form  of  their  round  lintels  appear  to  be 
of  the  IVth  or  YIth  dynasty.  They 
have  been  occupied  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians, who  have  painted  the  Egyptian 
TaUj  or  sign  of  life,  in  lieu  of  the  cross, 
accompanied  by  the  words  EIo  OEOa 
Others  have  vestiges  of  Coptic  inscrip- 
tions. 

(TT.)  At  Shardra,  on  the  W.  Bank, 
are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town. 
About  1  m.  beyond  Welad  Nitayr.  on 
the  E.  bank,  are  some  grottoes,'with- 
out  sculpture;  and  2  ul  farther,  the 
celebrated  grottoes  of  BerU  Baasan, 

(£.)  Beni  Haatan  (14|  m.).— The 
grottoes  *'or,  as  they  are  indiscriminately 
called,  tombs,  catacombs,  or  caves)  of 
BefU  BoBaan  are  excavated  in  the  rook, 
si  the  side  of  the  hills  that  overhang 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  bank  bebw, 
a  detritus  of  sand  and  gravel,  has  been 
out  through  by  the  river,  which  for- 
merly encroached  on  this  side,  but 
which  has  again  retired  to  the  west^ 
ward,  to  the  great  inoonvenienoe  of 
travellers,  who,  when  the  water  is  low, 
«re  obliged  to  walk  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  their  dafaabeeah 
can  approach. 

The  Speoe  Artemidos,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Stabl  Antar,  is  about  S  m.  to 
the  8.  of  the  grottoes,  near  the  village 
of  Beni  Hassan,  and  the*  best  way  in 
coming  down  the  river  is  to  stop  at  the 
village,  visit  the  Specs  first,  and  then 
walk  to  the  grottoes,  the  boat  being 
sent  on  to  the  nearest  point  to  ihb 
last-named.  This  will  be  an  excursion 
of  6  or  7  hours.  The  Specs  may,  how- 
ever, without  any  great  loss  be  omitted 
from  the  programme,  and  a  icm^  and 
wearisome  walk  saved.    It  may  be  well 


to  repeat  here  the  advice  already  grm 
to  those  travellers  who  are  tntendi&f 
to  do  the  voyage  up  and  down  the  Xilt 
within  a  joertain  time,  that  they  sbmk! 
not  stop  on  the  way  up  to  see  anything: 
unless  an  unfavourable  wind  pteveats 
the  boat  making  any  progiesd,  anl 
then  of  course  the  delay,  u  it  oeros 
near  anything  worth  seeing,  msv  be 
utilised,  and  so  much  time  will  U 
saved  on  the  way  down.  As  a  nik 
the  north  wind  blows  menily  in  ths 
neighbourhood  of  Beni  Ua«an,  xai 
the  traveller,  sitting  on  the  deck  of  hii 
boat  as  it  breasts  the  stream  od  ik 
way  south,  will  content  himsdf  with  a 
view  through  his  glass  of  the  temei 
of  tombs  in  tlie  wall-like  limsitoK 
ran^. 

The  ancient  approach  to  the  giv^ 
toes    of  Beni  Haissaa  was  evideot? 
from  the  westward ;  roads  of  conAcia^ 
able  breadth  lead  to  them,  up  the&kfE 
of  the  hill  from  the  bank,  which  «R 
readily  distinguished  by  the  titoB«fi 
ranging  on  either  side,  as  in  the  nni- 1 
made  by  the  ancients  across  tiiedtseat 
and    before    some  of  the  tombs  oc 
Thebes.     These  stones  consiit  is  » 
great  measure  of  the  lam  naaAd  i 
boulders  which    abound    here:   tsii  | 
which  are  not  met  with,  in  sneh  nmi' 
hers  at  least,  in  any  other  part  of  ihr  \ 
valley.    They  are  calcareous,  sod  fd 
of  shells,  containing  much  sikx,  tcit  I 
heavy  and  hard,  and  extemaUy  of  & 
dark-brown  colour. 

The  grottoes  are  out  in  one  of  tk 
strata,  which  was  found  to  be  be« 
suited  for  such  excavations;  and.  tim 
the  subjects  and  hieroglyidiief  on  tb 
walls,  they  were  evidentlj  intsD&x 
for  sepulchral  purposes.  The  varirf; 
of  the  scenes  represented  in  thsn  i: 
particularly  interesting;  and  if  tkr 
style  and  proportions  of  the  ftguresaff 
not  equal  to  those  in  the  oaimm^ 
of  Thebes,  they  are  not  lets  eiine^ 
from  the  light  they  throw  cm  th 
manners  and  customs  of  the  BKrpiiaa* 
They  have  also  the  merit  of  oeing  -^ 
an  earlier  date  than  those  of  TbA^ 
and  in  the  elegant  chaste  ftvle  -^ 
their  architecture  these  tomfat  msT  r. 
with  any  in  the  valley  of  the  Kile. 

The   northern   difisr   ooaiiden^  * 
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rom  the  sontheni  grottoes,  though  bo 
tloee  together  and  of  nearly  the  same 
late,  and  may,  perhape,  be  thought  to 
>xoel  them  in  the  beanty  of  their 
ilan,  as  in  the  aimplieity  of  their  oo- 
omns,  whioh  seem  to  he  the  proto- 
ype  of  the  Doric  shaft.  They  are 
•olygona,  of  sixteen  aides,  eaoh  slightly 
uted,  except  the  inner  face,  which 
ras  left  flat  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ucing  a  line  of  hieroRlyphics.  Each 
lute  is  8  in.  broad,  ft  has  no  fillet ; 
nd  the  deepest  part  of  the  groove  is 
erely  half  an  inch.  The  shaft  is  16  ft. 
i  in.  in  height,  and  of  5  ft.  diameter, 
rith  a  Y«ry  trifling  decrease  of  thick- 
ness at  the  upper  end,  which  is  crowned 
>y  an  abacus  scarcely  exceeding  in 
tiameter  the  summit  of  the  column. 
The  ceiling  between  each  architrave, 
ttt  in  imitation  of  a  vault,  has  the 
arm  of  a  segment  of  a  circle ;  and  has 
Dce  been  ornamented  with  various 
evices ;  the  four  pillars  being  so  ar- 
anged  as  to  divide  the  chamber  into 
I  central  nave  and  two  lateral  aisles. 

In  these,  as  in  all  the  excavated 
emples  and  grottoes  of  Egypt,  we 
lave  decided  proofs  of  their  having 
teen  imitations  of  buildings;  which 
B  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some 
lersona,  who  conclude  that  the  earliest 
rere  excavations  in  the  rook,  and  that 
anstmcted  monuments  were  of  later 
late  in  Egypt  But  independent  of 
ur  finding  stone  buildings  existing 
Q  the  oouDtry,  as  about  the  pyramids, 
f  the  same  early  date  as  the  oldest 
xcavated  monuments,  we  have  a  proof 
f  these  last  having  imitated  in  their 
tyle  the  details  of  constructive  archi- 
Bcture.  Thus,  an  architrave  runs 
ram  colmnn  to  column;  the  abacus 
originally  a  separate  member)  is 
htced  between  the  shaft  and  the 
rehitrave,  neither  of  which  would  be 
eoessary,  or  have  been  thought  of,  in 
aere  excavations;  and  so  obviously 
inneoessary  were  they,  that  in  later 
imes  the  Egyptians  fjrequently  omit- 
ed  both  the  abacus  and  tiie  archi- 
rave  in  their  excavated  monuments, 
s  iu  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and 
ereral  grottoes,  at  Thebes.  But  this 
ras  an  after-thought,  and  the  oldest 
xcavated  uonumeniB  have  the  imi- 


tated features  of  canstmctive  archi- 
tecture. And  following  out  the  same 
train  of  reasoning,  is  it  not  allowable 
to  suppose  that  the  vaulted  form  of 
the  ceilings  of  these  grottoes  of  Beni 
Hassan  wero  an  imitation  of  the  arch  ? 
It  was  used,  if  not  in  temples,  at  least 
in  the  houses  and  tombs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; for,  whatever  may  be  the  date 
of  stone  arches,  crude-brick  ones  have 
been  found  of  a  veir  early  period. 

The  columns  in  the  southern  grottoes 
of  Beni  Hassan  are  also  of  the  earliest 
Egyptian  style,  though  very  diflerent 
from  those  already  mentioned.  They 
represent  the  stalks  of  four  watcas 
plants  bound  together,  and  surmounted 
by  a  capital  in  form  of  a  lotus  or  a 
papyrus-bud,  which  is  divided,  as  the 
^hoft  itself,  into  four  projecting  lobes. 
The  transverse  section  of  these  grottoes 
is  very  elegant,  and  the  ardbitrave 
resembles  a  depressed  pediment  ex- 
tending over  the  columns,  and  resting 
at  either  end  on  a  narrow  pilaster. 

All  the  caves  of  Beni  Hassan  axe 
ornamented  with  coloured  figures,  or 
other  ornamental  devices:  and  the 
columns,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
wails  in  the  northern  grottoes,  are 
stained  of  a  rod  colour  to  resemble 
granite,  in  order  to  give  them  an  ap- 
peannce  of  greater  solidly  and  splen- 
dour of  material.  These  mutations  of 
hard  stone  and  rare  wood  were  very 
conmumly  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
though  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  gra- 
nite, and  other  stone  used  in  their 
monuments,  are  very  often  coloured, 
and  could  not  then  be  distinguished. 
But  when  the  real  surface  of  the  gra- 
nite was  seen,  and  it  was  not  painted, 
the  hieroglyphics  were  of  one  uniform 
green,  or  blue,  colour.  The  walls  in 
the  grottoes  at  Beni  Hassan  have  been 
prepared  as  usual  for  receiving  the 
subjects  represented  upon  them  by 
overlaying  them  with  a  thin  coating 
of  lime,  the  parts  where  the  rock  was 
defective  having  been  filled  up  with 
mortar.  The  principal  part  of  the 
figures  and  the  hieroglyphics  were 
merely  painted;  and  some  of  the 
latter*  in  a  long  series  of  perpendicular 
lines  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
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of  the  second  tomb,  are  merely  of  one 
imifoim  gzeen  colour,  as  on  grauite. 

The  date  of  the&e  grotto-tombs  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the 
naioes  of  Osirtasen  I.  and  II.  being 
found  in  them ;  and  the  personages 
buried  in  tbem  were  statu  functiou- 
arii«,  belonging  to  tiie  town  whose 
necropolis  was  situated  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  principle  of  their  con- 
struction and  decoration  is  the  same  as 
those  at  the  Pymmids  and  Sa^V»rah, 
— 1.  an  exterior  chamber,  whicli, 
built  inside  a  moMtabah  there,  is  here 
hollowed  out  of  thH  rmk ;  2.  a  well, 
opining  from  the  centre  or  comer  of 
the  chambi-r ;  itnd  3.  the  subterranean 
tomb  at  the  brtttorn  of  the  well,  con- 
taining the  sarcophagus  and  mumin:'. 
The  paintings  represent  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  doce  sed;  they  are  in  fact 
ft  sort  of  pictorial  biography,  and  the 
mTstio  signs  and  divmitiea  common  to 
a  later  epoch  are  absent  here  as  at  the 
I'yramidB  and  Sal^^^drah.  (Bee  further 
on  this  subject,  Sect.  IL,  DssoBiirr.  or 
GUkiuo,  Excur.  vii.,  h,) 

The  most  interesting  tombs  are  the 
tuo  northemmobt  with  the  polygonal 
fluted  columns.  The  iirst  to  the  north 
is  that  of  Ameni-Amenemha,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  entrance  door,  was  an  in- 
fantry commander  in  the  reign  of 
Osirtasen  I.,  with  whose  son  he  made 
a  campaign  against  the  Apoo,  and 
another  against  Ethiopia :  he  was  after- 
wards mwle  governor  of  8ah,  and  by 
hiA  skilful  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinoe  merited  and  obtained  the  appro- 
bation and  favour  of  his  sovereign. 

It  would  be  idtput-sible  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  scenes  de- 
picted in  this  and  the  other  tombs ;  and 
indeed  the  visitor  would  have  some 
trouble,  without  lights  and  a  ladder,  in 
making  out  any  of  those  above  the  line 
of  si^ht.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  principal  incidents. 

In  the  tomb  of  Ame'ni-Amenemha 
are  represented  various  trades :  water- 
ing the  flax,  and  its  employment  for 
the  manufacture  of  linen  doth;  agri- 


cultural and  hunting 
ling ;  attacking  a  fort  under  cove  d 
thetestudo;  dancing;  and  thepreees 
tation  of  offerings  to  the  decesftid 
whose  life  and  oceupatious  are  &b 
alluded  to.  In  one  place  scribes  r^iste 
their  accounts ;  in  another  the  bsid 
nado  is  inflicted  unsparingly  on  de 
liiiquent  servants;  nor  is  it  ooc&» 
to  men  and  boys,  but  extended  to  tfa 
other  sex,  the  difference  being  in  tfa 
mode  of  administering  the  itripK 
The  former  were  thrown  prortn* 
on  the  ground,  and  held  while  pra 
ihhed;  Uie  latter  sat,  and  were  betta 
on  the  shoulders.  Here  ekamttn 
transfix,  with  stone-tipped  anowa.  thi 
wild  animals  of  the  desert,  and  ^ 
mountains  are  represented  bj  ^ 
waved  line  that  forms  the  base  of  tk 
picture.  Some  are  engaged  in  d»? 
ging  a  net  full  of  flsh  to  the  61kh« 
others  in  catching  geese  and  wiM^^ 
in  large  clapnets;  in  another  ^ 
women  play  the  harp ;  and  some  an 
employed  in  kneading  paste  and  a 
making  bread. 

The  next  tomb  is  that  of  Noom-hofe^ 
governor,  like  Anieni-Amencmha.  j 
the  province  of  8ah  in  the  reign  d 
Amenemha  II.  of  the  XUtli  dynt^nj 
In  tiie  inscription  which  runs  rooM 
the  bottom  of  the  tomb  NooDhbo^ 
recounts  the  history  of  his  life.  »* 
tells  us  that  his  &ther,  motbti.  *» 
ancestors  lived  in  the  town  of  Jfe** 
XAoo/oo  (perhaps  Minieb).  The  sn« 
of  the  paintings  in  the  tomb  n^^ 
superior  and  more  hifi;hly-fini8hedtc*2 
in  the  other,  but  they  have  niM 
sadly  from  the  hand  of  time  6oA\^ 
idiotic  barbarity  of  travellers.  »^ 
seem  to  think  that  the  more  n^^^^ 
the  monument  the  better  adspt^ -*! 
is  for  writing  their  names  on.  »*  j 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  feedic?^ 
the  oryx  on  the  north  comer,  swi  ^\ 
ticularly  the  figure,  in  penp^ 
holding  one  of  the  animals  br  *! 
horns,  are  divestetl  of  the  fbnasli^*! 
an  Egyptian  drawing ;  and  the  fiss *l 
the  wall  opposite  the  entivK<  m 
admirably  executed.  It  is  reoiib"^ 
that  the  phagrue,  or  eel,  is  there  irC^j 
duced,  and  apparently  the  two  <i^ 
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icred  fish,  the  oxyrhinchuB  and  lepi- 
otos. 

On  the  upper  pari  of  the  N.  wall  is 
Tery  cnnous  soene,  unfortunately 
fit  disappearing.  Koom-hotep  is 
ipicted  standing  with  his  faTOurite 
^s  beside  him,  and  towards  him 
sdrancing  a  procession  which  was 
i  one  time  supposed  to  represent 
le  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in 
gypt;  but  the  date  at  which  the 
mbs  were  excavated,  several  cen- 
iries  before  the  age  of  Joseph,  and 
le  name  and  number  written  over  the 
)ople,  show  the  incorrectness  of  this 
bi. 

The  first  figure  is  an  Egyptian 
xibe,  who  presents  an  account  of  the 
Tival  of  the  strangers  to  his  master 
oom-hotep.  The  next,  also  an  Egyp- 
an.  ushers  them  into  his  presence ; 
)d  two  advance,  bringing  presents, 
tosiating  of  an  ibex  or  wild-gout,  and 
gazelle, — ^the  productions  of  their 
>UQtry,  or  caught  on  the  way.  Four 
en^  carrying  l^ws  and  clubs,  follow, 
ading  an  ass,  on  which  two  children 
"e  placed  in  panniers,  accompanied 
*  a  boy  and  four  women ;  and  last  of 
1,  ftnother  ass  laden,  and  two  men, 
le  holding  a  bow  ana  club,  the  other 
lyre,  which  he  plays  with  the  plec- 
om.  All  the  men  have  aquiline 
>ses.  and  pointed  black  beards.  The 
taring  a  beard  was  contrary  to  the 
istom  of  the  Egyptians,  but  verv 
neral  in  the  East  iit  that  period, 
id  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  of  foreign 
kciviltsed  nations  throughout  their 
olptore.**.  The  men  have  sandals, 
e  women  a  sort  ef  boot  reaching  to 
e  ankle,  both  which  were  worn  by 
any  Asiatic  people,  as  well  as  by  the 
ref'ks  and  the  people  of  Etruria. 
The  number  of  these  strangers  is 
,  and  their  name  Amoo,  The  inter- 
t  of  this  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that 
represents  the  most  ancient  known 
imigration  of  Asiatic  tribes  into 
I7pt.  According  to  M.  Marietta, 
ijoo  signifies  "  shepherd,"  or  •*  cow- 
nl "  and  was  tlie  generic  name  of 
e  Syro-Aramaic  races,  who  subse- 
lently  peopled  the  eastern  part  of 
e  Oelta,  and  periiaps  were,  with  the 


Israelites,  the  Shepherds,  or  Hyksos 
of  Manetho. 

Two  of  the  southern  grottoes  are 
particularly  worthy  of  mention.  The 
first  of  them  contains  the  usual  hunt- 
ing scene ;  but  here  the  name  of  each 
animal  is  written  above  it  in  hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  below  are  the  birds  of 
the  country,  distinguished  in  like 
manner  by  their  Egyptian  name.  In 
one  part  women  are  performing  feats 
of  agility  ;  and  various  modes  of  play- 
ing at  ball,  throwing  up  and  catling 
8  in  succession,  and  ouer  diversifica- 
tions of  the  game,  are  represented 
amongst  their  favourite  amusements. 
In  another  part  is  a  subject  repre- 
senting a  barber  shaving  a  customer ; 
Their  numerous  occupations  are  here 
pointed  out  by  the  introduction  of 
the  most  common  trades;  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  are 
glassblowers,  goldsmiths,  statuaries, 
painters,  workers  in  fiaz,  and  potters; 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  cattle 
being  tended  by  decrepit  herdsmen 
serves  to  show  in  what  low  estimation 
this  class  of  people  was  lield  by  the 
Egyptians.  On  the  eastern  waU  are 
wrestlers  in  various  attitudes ;  and  to 
distinguish  more  readily  tiie  action  of 
each  combatant,  the  artist  has  availed 
himself  of  a  dark  and  a  light  colour ; 
one  being  painted  red,  the  otlier 
black:  and  indeed,  in  the  figures 
throughout  these  tombs,  the  direction 
of  the  arms  when  crossing  the  body 
is  in  like  manner  denoted  by  a  differ- 
ent colour,  or  by  a  lighter  outline. 
On  the  southern  wall  some  peasants 
are  sentenced  to  the  bastinado,  and  a 
woman  is  subjected  to  the  same  mode 
of  correction.  In  those  the  figures 
are  smaller  than  in  the  northern 
grottoes,  and  their  style  and  propor- 
tions are  very  inferior. 

The  next  tomb  but  one  is  a  copy 
of  that  just  mentioned ;  but  the  figures 
are  very  badly  executed.  In  addition 
to  the  other  subjects  common  to  them 
both,  we  find  men  playing  chess  (or 
rather  draughts),  some  curious  bird- 
traps,  and  on  the  S.  wall  a  squitre  of 
magazines  with  circular  roofs,  which 
appear  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
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fhe'crade-briok  vault  in  the  time  of 
these  early  Pharaohs.  It  is  In  these 
tombs  that  we  find  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  &;ame8,  trades,  and  illustra^ 
tions  of  ue  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  have  been  so 
usefol  in  the  insight  they  have  afforded 
into  the  habits  of  that  ancient  people, 
and  which  have  been  copied  and 
described  in  Si%G.  Wilkinson's  book, 
'The  Ancient  Egyptians/  In  look- 
ing at  these  pictures,  we  are  struck 
with  the  sin^lar  custom  of  writing 
over  each  subject  or  object  the  name  of 
whatever  the  artist  intended  to  repre- 
sent, even  the  animals  and  most 
ordinary  figures:  which  may  have 
been  the  remnant  of  an  old  custom 
when  they  began  drawing,  these  highly 
conservative  people  continuing  to  the 
latest  times  to  adopt  the  early  usages 
of  their  ancestors.  And  this  calls  to 
mind  a  remark  of  ^lian,  that,  "  when 
painting  was  in  its  infancy,  they  drew 
so  rudely,  that  artists  wrote  over  the 
pictures, '  this  is  an  ox/  *  that  a  horse,' 
*  this  a  tree/'* 

The  tombs  beyond  to  the  S.  present 
de&ced  paintings  not  worthy  of  notice. 
Among  other  singular  customs  with 
which  the  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan 
have  made  us  acquainted,  is  that  of 
admitting  dwarfs  and  deformed  per- 
sons into  the  suite  of  the  grandees; 
and  these,  as  well  as  buffoons,  were 
introduced  at  a  later  time  into  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe,  in  imitation 
of  an  usage  common  &om  the  earliest 
ages  in  me  East.  Dwarfs  were  em- 
ployed at  Rome  even  before  the  time 
of  the  empire.  Marc  Antony  had 
them ;  and  subsequently  Tiberius  and 
Domitian.  The  latter  kept  a  band  of 
dwarf  gladiators.  Alexander  Severus 
banished  this  custom.  It  was  revived 
in  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  tombs  is 
a  Greek  alphabet,  with  the  letters 
transposed  in  various  ways,  evidently 
by  a  person  teaching  Greek,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  found  these  cool  recesses 
a  comfortable  resort  for  himself  and 
his  pupils. . 

In  observing  the  number  of  animals, 
and  the  various  customs,  represented 


in  the  tombs  of  fieni  Hassan,  and  m 
those  about  the  pyramids,  every  co^ 
must  be  surprised  at  the  omissiGB'if 
the  horse :  and  it  has  been  supposei 
that  the  use  of  the  horse  and  the  eb- 
riot  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  tlie 
Shepherds,  or  by  Thothmes  III  ca 
his  return  from  Asia.  The  first  notice 
of  it  is  on  the  monuments  of  tix 
XVnith  dynasty. 

The  villages  of  Beni  Hassan  wm 
destroyed  many  years  ago  by  Ibn- 
hdm  Pasha,  the'  inhabitants  bnnf  ic- 
corrigible  thieves;  and  even  now  it  is 
as  well  to  keep  a  good  watch  at  nistt. 
while  anchored  near  this  spot  In- 
deed the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Til- 
lages from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  vicinitr 
of  Manfaloot  are  addicted  to  thierin?. 
and  additional  precautions  are  necps- 
sary  throughout  the  whole  of  thr.t 
district.  The  present  village  of  Besi 
Hassan  stands  2  m.  to  the  8.  of  the 
grottoes,  and  nearly  1  m.  to  the  S.E. 
of  it  is  the  ^os  Artemidofj  to  whifk 
the  common  name  of  StiU>l  Antar  hsi 
been  applied  by  the  modern  Egrp- 
tians.  U  is  situated  in  a  small  nHj 
valley,  or  ravine,  about  }  m.  bom  its 
mouth. 

To  the  rt,  on  entering  the  nm$. 
are  several  pits  and  tomm  cot  in  ik? 
rock.  Some  of  these  last  \wn  hd 
well-shaped  doorways  with  the  ii?i»i 
Egyptian  cornice,  and  round  one  srf 
still  some  traces  of  oolonied  hiero- 
glyphics. Three  are  larger  than  tit 
rest.  In  the  first  of  these  (roii? 
from  the  valley  of  the  Kile)  tbe 
paintings  have  been  blackened  v^ 
smoke,  and  few  of  them  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  Near  its  S.E.  ctwvr 
are  some  water-plants,  and  hn? 
and  there  some  Greek  inscripti<^J 
scratched  on  the  stucco.  Beyond  ttis. 
to  the  E.,  is  another  with  a  conir 
over  the  door,  bearing  the  names  t^f 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  tie' 
Great,  Ptolemy  Lagos  being  at  tb* 
time  governor  of  Egypt  in  ha  naa: 
In  the  centre  are  the  globe  andetp' 
and  on  the  architrave  below  the  )ai: 
is  kneeling  to  present  tiie  figure  ' 
Truth  to  the  lioness-headed  god-fc* 
of  the  place,  Pasht  or  Bubastis.   Br 
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Dd  him  siaDclB  Athor,  the  Egyptian 
mm.  On  one  aide  of  the  two  oentie 
mpartments  the  king  is  standing  in 
e  presenoe  of  Amnn  and  Horos,  on 
e  other  of  Thoth  and  Mooi  (Gem, 
)mf  Sem,  or  Hercules). 

The  next  large  grotto  to  the  E.  is 
i  Speoe  ArUmfdos  C*^  ^^  of 
ana  ")  itself.  Like  the  others,  it  is 
koUy  excavated  in  the  lodk.  It  was 
^  hy  Thothmes  III.,  and  other 
dptures  were  added  by  Sethi,  or 
irei,  the  father  of  Barneses  the 
oat;  but  it  was  neyer  completed. 
consists  of  a  portico  with  two  rows 
sqiiare  pillan,  fonr  in  each,  of  which 
)  outer  one  alone  remains;  and 
nigh  rongh  on  one  side  and  nn- 
iahed,  they  each  bear  the  name  of 
Me  two  kings,  and  of  the  goddess 
aht,  the  Egyptian  Diana,  whose 
;end  is  followed  by  a  lioness  (not  a 
)y  as  thioughont  the  soolptures  of 
s  grotto.  A  door,  or  passage,  leads 
mce  into  the  naos,  which  measnres 
by  9  jncee,  and  at  the  end  wall  is  a 
:he  about  6  ft.  deep,  and  raised  8  ft 
m  the  floor,  intended  no  doubt  for 
.'  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  of  the 
ited  animal  dedicated  to  her.  It  is 
0  anfinished;  but  on  one  of  the 
aba  is  a  flg^ure  of  Pasht.  In  the 
arway  or  passage  leading  to  the  ricu)s 
!  two  recesses,  cut  in  the  tide  wall, 
ich,  if  not  of  later  date,  may  have 
fu  intended  as  burying-places  for 
)  sacred  animals.  There  are  others 
the  portico. 

Inimal  worship  was  probably  of 
rican  origin;  and  the  lion,  oyno- 
iialus,  and  others  were  not  natives 
£gypt 

"he  only  finished  sculptures  are  on 
inner  wall  of  the  portico.  They 
of  the  early  time  already  men- 
led,  and  ^erefore  of  a  good  period 
Egyptian  art;  but  they  vary  in 
le,  some  being  in  relief^  others  in 
iglio.  On  one  side  Thothmes  III. 
making  offerings  to  Pasht  and 
9th ;  on  the  other  Sethi,  or  Osirei, 
neeling  before  Amun,  attended  by 
iht ;  and,  in  a  line  of  hieroglyphics 
ind  him,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Iptures  added  by  him  in  honour  of 


'*  his  mother  Pasht,  the  beanfifhl  lady 
of  the  Speos."  In  the  portico,  one  of 
those  singular  changes  appears,  so 
common  in  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. The  name  Amun  has  been 
introduced  instead  of  other  hierogly- 
phics; and  that  this  has  here  heea 
done  in  the  time  of  king  Sethi  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  its  being  in 
intaglio  like  his  name,  which  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Thothmes. 
Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the 
legends  over  some  of  the  twelve  deities 
seated  on  the  1.  of  the  picture,  which 
have  been  altered  by  Sethi  in  intaglio. 

Pasht  occurs  again  twice  over  the 
door,  and  once  in  the  doorway  of  the 
naos.  She  has  always  the  head  of  a 
lioness,  and  the  title,  *^  Lady  of  the 
Excavation"  or  "Speos." 

On  the  face  of  the  rock,  over  the 
facade  of  the  portico,  are  some  lines 
of  hieroglyphics.  There  are  several 
pits  and  smaller  grottoes  on  this  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
where  lions  and  cats,  the  animals 
particularly  sacred  to  Pasht,  were  pro- 
bably buried.  In  some  of  them  the 
bones  of  cats,  and  even  dogs,  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered. 

(E.)  At  Sheykh  Timay  are  some 
catacombs  and  limestone-quarries,  and 
traces  of  the  crude-brick  wall  of  Gitr 
d  Agoos  are  seen  on  the  low  hills  near 
the  river.  The  story  of  it  here  is,  that 
a  queen  built  it  to  protect  her  son 
from  the  crocodiles— a  fSedr  specimen 
of  Arab  tradition. 

There  are  no  sculptures  in  the  ex- 
cavated tombs  of  Sheykh  Timay,  but 
the  curious  nummulitic  rocks,  and 
large  rounded  boulders  ftdl  of  fossils, 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  a  walk  to  the 
hills  if  there  is  time  to  spare. 

{E.)  The  river  here  has,  except  at 
high  Nile,  almost  deserted  its  ancient 
course  beneath  the  mountains,  and 
takes  a  considerable  bend  to  ^e  W. 
Near  the  S.  end  of  the  old  channel  is 
the  site  of  AnHnoe^  or  Antinoopolis, 
the  few  ruins  of  which  still  existing 
lie  among  the  magnifloent  palm- 
groves  of  the  modem  village  of  Sheykh 
Ab^deh.    It  was  built  by  Adrian,  and 
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called  after  his  favourite,  Antinous; 
who,  having  acoompanied  him  to 
Egypt,  drowned  himself  in  the  NUe, 
with  the  idea  of  securing  the  happiness 
of  the  Emperor  (which  an  oracle  had 
declared  oonld  only  he  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  what  was  most  dear  to 
him);  in  commemoration  of  which 
Adrian  founded  this  city  near  the  spot, 
and  instituted  games  and  sacrifices  in 
his  honour. 

The  modem  name  of  Antinoe  was 
given  it,  according  to  Wansleb,  from 
a  Moslem  who  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  afterwards,  under  the  name 
of  Ammonius  el  abed  (*^  the  Devout "), 
Buffered  mturtyrdom  there.  It  is  also 
called  Ansina  or  Insinck,  and  Med^enet 
Ontholae,  in  Goptic  Antnoou ;  and  the 
old  towu  of  Arsinoe  itself  succeeded  to 
one  of  earlier  time,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  ancient  Besa, 
famed  for  its  oracle.  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus  places  Beaa  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abvdus,  though  the  combined  name 
of  6esantino6i)o1iB,  given  to  the  former, 
seems  conclusive  evidence  of  its  real 
position;  and  some  suppose  that  a 
village  called  Abydus  stood  here. 

Aboolfeyda  describes  Antinoe  under 
the  name  of  Ansina,  as  having  **  ex- 
tensive remains  of  iineient  monuments, 
and  much  arable  land:*'  and  he  adds, 
^  that  the  Nubian  geographer,  Edrisi, 
speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  cityrt-mark- 
able  for  the  fertility  of  its  land,  and 
said  by  common  report  to  be  the  city 
of  the  magicians,  who  were  sent  for 
thence  by  Pharaoh.'' 

Enough  could  be  seen  of  its  remains 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  show  that  it  was  a  large  and 
important  city,  filled  with  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  the  magnificence  and 
taste  of  its  founder.  The  usefulness 
of  the  limestone,  of  which  they  were 
constructed,'  for  modem  building  pur- 
poses has  been  the  cause  of  these  com- 
paratively modern  ruins^  having  dis- 
uppeured,  while  others  of  far  more  an- 
cient date,  whose  material  was  granite 
or  other  hard  stone,  are  still  in  ez- 
ist-ence. 

Antinoe  was  the  capital  of  a  nome, 
called  after  it  the  Antinoi'te,  to  which 
Ptolemy  says  the  two  Oases  were  at- 


tached. This  was  one  of  the  new  pr. 
vinces  or  departments  of  Egypt,  sM^ 
at  a  late  period,  when  Egypt  was  und? 
the  rule  of  the  Romans,  and  Heptar- 
mis  was  then  condemned  io  signify. 
or  at  least  to  contain,  8  nomes. 

()r.)  At  Boda  (11  m.,  Ely.  Stat),  nj. 
posite  the  remains  of  Antinoe,  is  onf-  -i 
the  largest  sugar-factories  on  the  Sih. 
well  worthy  a  visit.  Close  to  them  U 
a  new  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

The  liver  again  makes  a  eresi  h&od, 
and  reaches  on  the  same  bank  Bvir 
deeyah,  a  village  inhabited  by  Copt^. 

(E.)  A  short  distance  to  the  ■onth* 
wajd  of  Antinoe  are  some  crode^ti 
ruins  called  Medeeneh,  **  the  City:* 
probably  from  the  village  having  sv- 
ceeded  to,  or  being  peopled  &«&,  Ac- 
tinoe.  The  modem  peasants  bditv 
them  to  be  ancient.  They  appear  tobr 
wholly  of  Christian  time ;  and  thoncL 
now  deserted,  the  houses  in  man} 
parts  are  nearly  entire.  Beyond  th«ee 
again  is  a  modem  Christian  rifiage 
called  Ed  Dayr,  or  Dayr  AbooHonncfi, 
<'the  Convent  of  Father  John;**  a&i 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill  behind  it, 
and  to  the  N.  of  the  ravine,  is  a  Ten 
ancient  church  or  chapel,  in  one  of 
the  extensive  ouarries  with  which  it 
is  honeycombed.  It  was  first  noticed 
by  Mr.  Harris  a  few  ye.tjs  aga  On 
the  walls  are  painted  several  8ubjt«i^ 
from  the  New  Testament,  as  Heitid 
(HPonrHC)  ordering  the  slaughter  <•' 
the  Innocents,  the  Flight  into  Egyp^ 
Elizabeth  ("Elissa")  and*  Zacharia^ 
and  on  the  side  wall  numerous  saiiit« 
with  their  names  written  over  th'>Bi 
In  an  adjoining  chajiel  in  the  yv^ 
quarry  are  the  marriage  in  Cana  (i^^ 
which  the  Saviour  uses  a  wand  vM'^ 
turning  the  water  into  wine);  tb. 
raising  of  Lazaras  i  treated  in  the  bbe.^ 
way  as  on  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  exairi* 
at  Ravenna);  the  meeting  of  Huy 
and  Elizabeth;  and  other  subjects 
Thev  are  of  a  better  hand  tlian  it»^ 
of  the  other  chapel,  though  of  tar 
same  date.  At  the  entrance  is  an  ts- 
scription  in  Coptic,  which  (like  olbf» 
lower  down  the  hill)  appears  to  h«r 
the  d  ite  of  one  of  the  Indict  ions.  S-ni^ 
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f  the  saints  here  represented  are  ^like 
St  Damianus ")  of  the  6th  century, 
at  the  chapels  were  probably  made 
>ng  before.  From  not  having  been 
Itered  by  later  occupants,  they  have 
Q  interest  which  the  underground 
tiurch  at  Aboo  Honnes  itself  has 
iased  to  have,  though  it  has  the 
^putation  of  diiting  &om  the  time 
t  the  Empress  Helens,  the  mother  of 
bnstantine. 

On  the  same  hill  are  the  remains  of 
tablet,  apparently  of  the  XYIIIth 
ynasty,  and  report  speaks  of  another 
1th  the  name  of  Amunoph  III.  Little 
lore  than  a  mile  farther  is  another 
Dovent,  or  Christian  village,  called 
a  Dayr  en  NakJdy "  of  the  Palm-tree," 
lose  to  which  is  the  burial-ground, 
rith  a  church  called  £d  Dayr. 

(E.)  In  one  of  the  grottoes  on  the 
iUs  immediately  behind  the  last- 
leutioned  village  is  one  of  the  most 
iteresting  subjects  found  in  any  of 
lie  Egyptian  tombs.  It  represents  a 
'4oissu$  an  a  tledge,  which  a  number 
f  men  are  dragging  with  ropes ;  and 
I  one  of  the  few  paintings  that  throw 
tiy  light  on  the  method  employed  by 
le  Egyptians  for  moving  weights. 

Though  it  is  the  statue  of  the  person 
r  the  tomb,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
as  hewn  in  this  hill ;  and  it  merely 
3mmemorates  an  event  that  happened 
oring  his  lifetime,  like  the  fowling 
ienes  and  other  subjects  connected 
ith  bis  amusements.  But  the  oon- 
M}uenoe  of  this  individual,  Thoth-otp, 
I  fully  ahown,  not  only  by  the  fact 
f  his  havine  the  honour  of  a  colossal 
Atue,  but  by  the  employment  of  so 
lany  foreign  captives  in  moving  it ; 
id  an  important  proof  is  obtained  by 
le  last-mentioned  circumstance  of  the 
>nquest8  of  the  Egyptians  over  an 
siatic  people  at  the  early  period  of 
menemha  II.  and  Ostrtasen  II.,  in 
hose  reigns  he  lived.  He  was  a 
3rson  of  distinction  in  the  military 
iste :  he  is  styled  in  the  hieroglyphics 
the  king's  friend ;  *'  and  one  A  his 
lildren  was  named  Osirtasen,  after 
le  king.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
vo  men,  in  4  rows  of  43  each,  pull 
le  ropes  attached  to  a  ring  in  front 
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of  the  sledge ;  and  a  linuid,  perhaps 
grease,  or  water,  is  pourea  from  a  vase 
by  a  person  standing  on  the  pedestal 
of  tlie  statue,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
progress  as  it  slides  on  the  ground, 
which  was  probably  covered  with  a 
bed  of  planks,  though  they  are  not 
indicated  in  the  pictiue. 

Some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
laborious  duty  appear  to  be  Egyptians  ; 
others  are  foreign  slaves,  who  are  clad 
in  the  costume  of  their  country ;  and 
behind  the  statue  are  4  rows  of  men, 
in  all  12  in  number,  representing 
either  the  architects  and  masons,  or 
those  who  had  an  emplo3rment  about 
the  place  where  the  statue  was  to  be 
conveyed.  Below  are  others,  carrying 
vases,  apparently  of  water,  and  some 
machinerv  connected  with  the  trans- 
port of  the  statue,  followed  by  task- 
masters with  their  wands  of  office.  On 
the  knee  of  the  figure  stands  a  man 
who  claps  his  hands  to  the  measured 
cadence  of  a  song,  to  mark  the  time  and  v^ 
ensure  their  simultaneous  draught; 
for  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  that  the 
whole  power  might  be  applied  at  the 
same  instant,  a  sign  of  tnis  kind  was 
necessary ;  and  the  custom  of  singing 
at  their  work  was  common  to  every 
occupation  in  Egypt,  as  it  now  is  in 
that  country,  in  hidia,  and  many  other 
places. 

The  height  of  the  statue  appears  to 
have  been  about  24  ft.,  including  the 
pedestal ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  line 
of  hieroglyphics  behind  the  picture,  to 
be  "  13  cubits,"  or  22370  ft.  It  was 
bound  to  the  sledge  by  double  ropes, 
tightened  by  means  or  long  pegs  in- 
serted between  them  and  twisted  round 
until  they  were  completely  braced; 
and,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  friction 
of  the  ropes,  a  compress  of  leather, 
lead,  or  other  substance  was  intro- 
duced between  them  and  the  stone. 
Before  the  figure  a  priestly  scribe  is 
presenting  incense  in  honour  of  the 
person  it  represents;  and  at  the  top 
of  the  picture  are  seven  companies  of 
men  marching  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  are  probably  the  reliefs 
for  dragging  the  statue.  Beyond  are 
men  slaying  an  ox  and  bringing  the 
joints  of  meat  before  the  door  of  the 
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building  to  which  the  statue  was  to 
be  conveyed ;  and  below  (his  the  per- 
son of  the  tomb  is  seated  under  a 
canopy.  Boats,  and  other  subjects, 
are  figured  under  the  compartment  of 
the  colossus ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall 
are  an  agricultural  scene,  potters,  a 
garden  with  a  vineyard,  and  women 
working  in  thread.  The  last  subject 
is  remarkable  for  a  new  kind  of  loom, 
and  the  mode  of  reeling  off  thread 
from  biUls  turning  in  a  case.  On  the 
end  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  niche,  are 
some  fish  weU  drawn,  with  the  colours 
in  a  good  state  of  preseryation. 

Among  other  subjects  in  this  tomb 
are  the  ceremony  of  pouring  a  liquid 
from  a  vase  (probably  ointment)  over 
the  deceased;  sprinkling  the  ground 
before  him  rs  he  walks ;  the  bearing  of 
offerings ;  fishing  and  fowling  scenes ; 
and  on  the  outside  a  chase,  and  other 
spirited  sculptures.  Unfortunately  a 
great  portion  of  the  roof  and  walls  has 
fallen  in,  and  the  paintings  liave  been 
much  injured,  besides  being  defaced 
in  many  places  bv  the  mistaken  piety 
of  the  Copts,  who  have  drawn  numerous 
dark-red  crosses  on  the  bodies  of  the 
figures,  and  oyer  various  parts  of  these 
interesting  subjects.  This  fi:rotto  is  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  ravine,  behind  the 
convent  and  village  of  Dayr  en  Nakhl, 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  little 
way  to  the  right  of  a  sort  of  road, 
which  is  seen  from  below  running 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  hill-side, 
l^e  following  are  the  bearings,  by 
compass,  of  the  principal  objects  from 
its  entrance : — Antinoe  382}° ;  Rera- 
moon  276°  (or  6°  N.  of  W.);  Dayr  en 
Nakl  288°,  f  of  a  mile;  and  El  Ber- 
sheh  236°,  2  miles. 

Remains  of  sculpture  may  be  found 
in  a  neighbouring  tomb,  and  in  a 
quarry  beyond  (on  the  same  side  of 
tne  ravine  or  valley)  is  a  tablet  in  the 
rock,  bearing  the  date  of  the  33rd  year 
of  Thothmes  III. 

There  are  also  some  tombs  along 
the  face  of  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine,  though  they  are  of  little 
consequence.  But  they  are  very  old ; 
and  in  one  is  the  name  of  Papi. 

^E.)  In  ihe  ravine,  about  }  a  mile 


from  the  mouth,  on  the  riglii-haii4 
side,  are  some  large  limeatoQe-qiur- 
ries,  with  a  few  royal  ovals  and  n- 
scriptions  in  enchorial  written  wi^ 
red  ochre,  like  those  in  the  <iuamte 
ofToora-Maserah. 

(W.)  Nearly  opposite  Ed  Dayr  ei 
Nakhl  is  iZaramoon,  some  distance 
inland  from  which  is  OshmooDajiu 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Hermopoli^ 
Magna.  The  modem  name.iadtrriv^d 
from  the  Coptic  Shmoun  B,  oar  the 
**  tteo  eighU,"  and  the  prefix  O  or  £  b 
added  for  euphony,  firum  the  hoekiUty 
of  Arabic  against  all  words  beginnini^ 
with  an  S  or  Sh,  followed  by  a  ooo- 
sonant.  The  Arabs  pretend  that  il 
was  called  after  Oshmoon,  the  soa  of 
Misr,  or  Misraim. 

Hermopolis  was  a  city  of  great  aih 
tiquity,  and  it  was  the  capital  of  oae 
of  the  early  nomes  of  Egypt.  Ite  ori- 
ginal Egyptian  name  was  evidently 
Shmoun,  HermopoUs  being  a  Greek 
appellation  derived  from  the  woiship 
of  Thotb,  the  god  who  nresided  tfaere, 
and  who  was  suppoaed  to  ansver  to 
Hermes,  or  Mercury.  He  was  the  pa- 
tron of  letters,  the  scribe  oi  HeaTeo. 
and  the  same  as  the  Moon:  his  office 
was  not  less  important  in  imparting  in- 
tellectual gifts  from  the  Deity  to  man, 
than  in  superintending  the  final  jadg- 
ment  of  the  soul,  and  in  recording  tba 
virtuous  actions  of  the  dead  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  renons  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  modem  town  stands  ca 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  mounds, 
which  are  of  great  extent ;  and  object 
of  antiquity  are  occasionally  found  bj 
the  peasants  while  removing  the  nitre, 

(W.)  The  tombs  of  the  ancient  city 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  hilh 
to  the  westward,  where  numerous  ibi^ 
mummies  have  been  buried,  many  d 
which  are  found  deposited  in  smail 
cases,  and  perfectly  preserved.  The 
cynocephalus  ape  is  also  met  with, 
embalmed  and  buried  in  the  same  cac- 
secrated  spot  It  is  here  that  IbeoiL. 
or  the  Nhip  (of  the  CoptaX  probaU? 
stood ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  posi- 
tion given  it  in  the  Itinerarr  oi  Antt^ 
ninus  is  incorrect;  and   Ibeom,  tk 
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buryinsT-place  of  the  sacred  birds  of 
Hermopolis,  oould  not  have  been  24 
m.  distant  to  the  N.  of  that  oity.  Not 
far  from  these  tombs  is  a  cuxious  sculp- 
tnred  steia^  on  the  nummulite  rook  of 
[rebel  Toima,  representing  the  king 
^munoph  IV.  or  Khoo-en-Aten,  with 
lis  queen,  worshipping  the  Sun,  which 
Larts  forth  rays  terminating  in  human 
lands :  a  subject  similar  to  those  in  the 
j^rottoes  of  Tel  el  Amama.  They  are 
accompanied  by  two  of  their  daughters, 
lolding  tistra.  Below  the  figures  are 
between  20  and  30  lines  of  hiero- 
,^i3rphic8  much  defaced;  and  near  it 
ire  2  headless  statues  supporting  a 
Oft  of  tablet,  with  3  daughters  of  the 
dug  on  the  side  in  intaglio.  Beyond 
ire  2  other  statues,  and  at  the  side  of 
his,  as  of  the  other  group,  are  2  small 
autilated  figures. 

Several  years  ago  a  peasant  disoo- 
'ered  a  large  sum  of  money  buried  in 
lie  ground  near  this  spot,  which  had 
teen  concealed  there  by  one  of  the 
if  emlooks,  in  their  retreat,  after  being 
lefeated  by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  year 
before  the  massacre  in  the  citadel. 
jinant-Bey  had  been  told  of  it  some 
^eara  before,  by  a  person  who  was  pre- 
ent  on  tlie  occasion,  who  even  de- 
cribed  the  spot,  and  the  stone  that 
overed  it,  the  accidental  removal  of 
rhich  led  to  the  discovery.  Treating 
fe,  however,  as  one  of  the  many  idle 
sties  told  in  Egypt,  he  thought  no 
lore  about  the  matter,  until  the  good 
>rti2ne  of  the  peasant  recalled  it  to 
is  recollection.  This  discovery  be- 
ftme  the  talk  of  the  whole  neigh- 
ourhood,  and  confirmed  the  popular 
ellef  in  the  existence  of  the  ftsn^,  or 
treasures,**  supposed  to  be  buried 
ear  ancient  ruins.  But  the  good  for- 
me of  the  finder  was  soon  converted 
ito  a  misfortune.  The  Turkish  ^e- 
eraor  of  the  district  arrested  him, 
>ok  from  him  all  he  had  found,  and 
sLstinadoed  him  (their  usual  custom), 
I  make  him  confess  if  any  nortion  had 
Ben  concealed.  Such  is  the  Turkish 
lode  of  claiming  the  rights  of  a  lord 
'  the  manor. 

(fK)  From  Byadeeyah  to  this  part  of 
le  motmtain  is  a  ride  of  about  8}  hrs. 


on  donkeys,  at  a  quick  walk ;  and  Osh- 
moonayn  is  a  little  more  than  half-way 
&om  Byadeeyah  to  the  Bahr  Yoosef, 
which  in  March  has  very  little  water, 
the  deepest  part  then  reaching  very 
little  above  the  knee.  There  is  a  town 
not  fur  ofi",  called  Toona,  or  Touna  eg 
Gebel  (**  of  the  Mountain  ") :  in  Coptic, 
Thoni.  Another,  called  Dardot-Osh- 
moon,  is  the  Terdt  Shmoun  of  the 
Copts. 

(PF.)  Aboosir,  the  Pousiri  of  the 
Coptic  MSS.,  was  on  the  W.  of  the 
Bahr  Yoosef,  near  the  Libyan  hills. 

(>r.)  Dardot-Oshmdon,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Daroot  en  Nakhl 
C'  of  the  Palms")  has  the  usual 
mounds  of  old  towns,  but  no  remains 
in  stone.  It  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Bahr  Yoosef,  and  from  its  name 
and  position  probably  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Hermopolitana  Fhylace 
i*vXxuai),  as  Daroot  esh  Shere^f  does 
that  of  the  Theban  castle. 

(IF.)  MeUawee  (6  m.)  claims  the 
rank  of  a  town  (Jbenider\  and  has  a 
market,  held  every  Sunday.  Its 
mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town. 

(E.)  A  little  higher  up  the  river, 
at  the  projecting  corner  of  the  eastern 
mountains,  is  a  place  called  IMydcL^ 
or  Sebavda^  behind  and  to  the  noith* 
ward  of  which  are  several  grottoes 
and  modem  quarries.  Some  have  the 
usual  agricultural  and  other  scenes, 
and  the  various  subjects  common  to 
tombs.  In  2  of  them  is  the  name 
of  Papi  in  a  square;  and  another 
Las  2  ovals  together,  one  of  Shoofoo 
(Suphis,  or  Cheops),  the  other  of  As- 
ses-kef. In  others  are  specimens  of 
the  false  doors  and  arehitectural  or- 
naments found  at  the  tombs  near  the 
pyramids,  and  some  figures  in  relief. 
Osiris  is  here  frequently  styled  *'  Lord 
of  the  land  of  Tat,"  or  •«Tot,"  which 
is  expressed  by  the  emblem  of  sta- 
bUity. 

Before  several  of  the  grottoes  are 
crude-brick  wails,  built  when  inhabited 
by  the  Christians,  who  converted  one 
of  them  into  a  church,  cutting  a  circu- 
lar niche  into  the  rook  opposite  the 
B  2 
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entrance.  At  Isbdyda  there  is  another 
portion  of  the  Gisr  el  Agods,  and  a 
mined  town,  which  tx>mmanded  the 
mountain-pass  up  the  ravine  behind 
Oebel  esh  Sheykh  Said.  This  road 
passed  by  a  stone  quarry  at  the  top  of 
the  hills,  and  then  descended  into  a 
▼alley  coming  from  the  eastward,  and 
opening  upon  the  level  plain.  Here 
it  joined  an  old  road  of  considerable 
breadth,  which  ran  in  a  southerly 
direction  behind  the  town,  whose  ex- 
tensive mounds  lie  to  the  S.  of  the 
modem  village  of  Tel  d  Amdma. 

On  the  summit  of  the  same  hills  is 
a  large  limestone-quarry,  in  which  is  a 
bed  of  oriental  alabaster,  from  8  to  6 
ft.  thick,  which,  like  the  quarry,  was 
long  worked  by  the  ancients.  A  road 
10  paces  broad,  cut  in  the  rock,  leads 
into  the  quarry,  and  on  the  rt  side 
are  small  niches,  once  apparently 
holding  tablets  or  inscriptions.  The 
best  way  to  this  quarry  is  up  the 
valley,  or  ravine,  just  to  the  N.  of  Is- 
b&yda.  It  is  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of 
it,  about  H  m.  from  its  mouth. 


(E,)  Hadji  ]g:andeel(7  m.).  This  is 
the  best  place  to  disembark  at  forjpay- 
ing  a  visit  to  the  grottoes  of  Tel  el 
Amdmoy  about  4}  m.  distant  from  the 
river.  These  grottoes  belons  to  a  very 
obaoure  period  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty, 
when,  as  M.  Mariette  conjectures,  the 
Eg^tian  religion  under  tne  influence 
of  a  piously  mBid  king  went  through  a 
curious  stage  of  schism.  They  are  the 
burial-places  of  functionaries  of  the 
court  of  Amunoph  lY.  and  his  im- 
mediate successors.  This  Amunoph 
lY.,  according  to  M.  Mariette,  sub- 
stituted for  Ammon,  or  Amun,  the 
god  of  Thebes,  a  Semitic  deity  called 
Aien  (the  radiating  disk),  and  changed 
his  own  name  to  Khoo-en-Aten,  as 
found  here  in  these  grottoes.  He  also 
built  the  town,  whose  extensive  ruins  are 
still  seen  on  the  plain,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  These  changes 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother,  who  was  not  an 
Egyptian,  and  who^ie  name  appears 
oonstantly  on  the  walls  of  these  grot- 
toes.    It  is  noticeable  too  that  the  I 


features  of  the  people  represented  ii 
these  sculptures  are  not  Egyptian. 

The  subjects  are  various  and  hii^ 
interesting.  In  one  place  the  kisg 
and  queen,  frequently  attended  bj 
their  children,  are  praying  to  Atea 
represented  under  the  form  of  the  Sm 
with  rays  terminating  in  human  hand& 
In  another  the  monarch  ia  borne  oo  • 
rich  throne  towards  a  temple ;  in  an- 
other he  is  mounted  in  his  oar,  th? 
queen  following  in  ^  the  second  chsiiot 
tnat  he  had."  In  some  are  mflitair 
processions,  the  troops  marching  with 
the  banners  belonging  to  their  leBptc- 
tive  corps,  and  divided  into  light  ud 
heavy  armed  infiantry,  as  was  cos- 
tomaiy  with  the  Egyptian  army.  Each 
soldier  bows  down  before  the  monazdL 
whose  tyranny  seems  to  be  hinted  tt 
by  their  more  than  usual  aubmiaave- 
ness.  The  chariot  corps  and  otheR 
also  attend;  andtheoffioenoftn&Btry 
are  distinguished  by  their  post  at  the 
head  of  their  men,  and  by  the  wand 
they  carry  in  their  hand.  In  othen  j 
are  the  plans  of  houses,  gardens,  ooorts  ' 
of  temples,  cattle,  and  various  sabjecta, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  mm 
large  boats,  fastened  to  &e  baok  of 
the  NUe  by  ropes  and  pegs,  as  at  the 
present  day. 

Some  of  the  aeulptures  have  ben 
left  unfinished.    The  ro3ral  names,  m 
at  Gebel  Toonah,  have  been  invarii^T 
defaced.    There  are  usually  5  ovaU-  I 
2  containing  the  prenomen  and  nomeo 
of  the  king ;  another  the  name  of  tbe  j 
queen-mother;  and  2  others,  which  air  { 
of  larger  size,  the  titles  of  the  god. 

Several   Greek    inscripticnia    sbc« 
that  the  catacombs  of  Tel  el  AmaiB«  , 
were  sufficiently  admired  by  anciELt  | 
travellers  to  be  considered  worifayof 
a  visit,  like  those  at  Thebes;  and  oor  I 
of  the  writers  expresses  his  surprise  ' 
at  the  "skill  of  the  sacred  masooiL* 
r€xyrif  BavfJM(90P  rt§p  Upttw  Kaorofu^.     \ 

To  the  S.  of  the  central  tombs  ii  i 
natural  grotto  or  fissure  in  the  rock, 
and  several  workings  in  a  softer  ve& 
apparently  in  search  of  a  velknr  stct- 
wbich  crosses  it  here  and  there ;  but  r*  I 
is  difficult  to  say  for  what  use 
required.     Several 


use  It  Yv  I 
hoosea  (' 
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iuts  of  roQgh  stone  are  built  here,  as 
rell  as  before  the  catacombs  them- 
elves,  probably  the  abodes  of  work- 
Den.  In  one  of  the  tombs  is  a  large 
liche  cnt  by  the  Christians,  and  in 
tnother  the  figures  of  saints  painted 
<D  the  walls ;  showing  that  these,  like 
ther  secluded  spots,  were  once  ocou- 
)ied  by  anchorites  and  other  devont 
ynics,  or  served  as  places  of  refuge 
ram  the  persecutions  exercised  at 
ifferent  times  against  the  monks  of 
torpt 

(E.)  The  extensiye  ruins  of  the  old 
ity  are  seen  in  the  plain  near  the  river. 
?he  temples  were  of  sandstone,  each 
orrounded  by  a  crude-brick  enclosure, 
ike  many  of  those  at  Thebes  and 
ther  places;  but  fragments  of  ma- 
onry  are  all  that  now  remain,  the 
tone  edifices  having  been  purposely 
jestroyed,  and  so  completely  as  to 
iave  no  vestige  of  their  original  plans. 
«veral  of  the  crude-brick  houses  are 
etter  preserved,  and  from  their  sub- 
tractions the  form  and  distribution  of 
laay  of  the  rooms  may  be  easily  traced, 
tideed  tiiey  are  calculated  to  give  a 
lore  correct  idea  of  the  ground-plans 
f  £gyptian  houses  than  any  in  the 
alley  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  extent  of 
^  city  is  unequalled  by  any  whose 
lina  remain,  except  Thebes,  being 
iwut  2  m.  in  length,  though  of  a  oom- 
uratively  inconsiderable  breadth. 

(£)  8ome*  distance  to  the  south- 
ard, and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
illage  of  Howdrte,  is  a  ravine  in  the 
ills,  where  a  large  stela  bearing  a 
Dg  hieroglyphic  inscription  was  found 
f  Hr.  Harris;  and  to  the  S.  of  this, 
Mr  the  road  leading  over  the  moun- 
ina  in  rear  of  Qehel  Aboo&yda,  are 
her  catacombs,  containing  similar 
tulptures,  and  some  ancient  roads 
•mmunicating  with  the  town. 

(IT.)  Nearly  opposite  £1  How^rte, 
land  on  the  W.  bank,  is  TanO(>f, 
hose  lofty  mounds  mark  the  site  of 
ani»-Superior,  in  Coptic  Thdni.  It 
ks  no  ruins.  A  short  distance  to  the 
'.  of  it  runs  the  Bahr  Yoosef,  or  Menhi, 
bich  conveys  the  water  of  the  Nile 


to  the  interior  of  the  western  plain, 
passing  by  Behnesa,  and  thence  by  a 
lateral  branch  into  the  Fyodm. 

(W.)  About  2  m.  to  the  S. of  Tanoof 
is  Daroot  esh  Sheredf,  in  Coptic  Terot, 
which  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Thebaica  Phylace  (^wXaxi?),  or 
Theban  castle ;  a  rortified  place  at  the 
frontier  of  the  Thebaid,  where  duties 
were  levied  on  goods  exported  from 
that  part  of  the  country  to  Lower 
Egypt.  Strabo  teUs  us  the  cdnal  to 
Tanis  passed  by  that  castle ;  and  we 
may  trace  in  the  name  Daroot  the 
word  ourit,  a  "  garrison  "  or  "  g^ard." 

( TT.)  At  Daroot  are  a  few  mounds 
and  some  fri^D;ments  of  stone,  but  no 
ruins.  A  few  miles  hiriier  up  the 
Nile  is  the  mouth  of  the  oahi  Yoosef. 

(E.)  On  the  eastern  bank  are  the 
first  D6fn4ree$f  called  also  Theban 
palms,  from  being  confined  to  the 
Theba'id.  They  are  not  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  except  in  gardens,  as 
at  Idinien  and  a  few  other  places. 
Their  dry  fibrous  fruit,  when  ripe, 
exactly  resembles  our  ginger-bread 
in  fiavour,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
peasants.  It  contains  an  extremely 
hard  nut,  which  has  been  used  by 
the  carpenters  of  ancient  and  modem 
Egypt  for  the  socket  of  their  drills ; 
but  which,  before  the  fruit  ripens,  is' a 
horn-like  subetancMB,  and  is  eaten  by 
the  people  of  Ethiopia.  The  growth 
of  the  tree  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  single, 
and  invariably  divides  at  a  certain 
height  into  two  branches,  each  of 
these  again  being  bifurcated,  always 
in  two  sets.  The  head  is  covered 
with  large  fim-shaped  leaves,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  fruit  grows. 

(E.)  In  the  rocks  above  are  some 
quarries  and  small  grottoes,  and  just 
bevond  is  Ed  Dayr  el  Kossayr,  in- 
habited by  Christians.  This,  perhaps, 
marks  the  site  of  Pescla,  or  Pesla,  of 
the  Itinerary,  which  was  24  Roman  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Antinoe. 

(W,)  Opposite  El  J^ossayr  is  the 
village  of  Jephsehan.  The  river  now 
makes  a  considerable  bend,  and  ap- 
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preaches  a  fine  precipitonB  range  of 
cliffs,  which  rise  np  sheer  from  the 
water's  edge. 

(£'.)  Gehd  Jboofayda  (17  m.)  is 
the  name  of  these  bluffs  which  bound 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  for  some 
10  or  12  miles.  Sudden  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  mountain  often  render 
great  precaution  necessary  in  sailing 
beneath  them,  and  many  aocidento 
have  happened  in  titis  part  of  the  river. 
The  recesses  in  the  rocks  are  the  resort 
of  numerous  cormorants  and  wild 
ducks :  but, being generallvvery timid, 
they  are  not  easily  approached,  and  a 
single  shot  disturbs  them  for  a  great 
distance. 

The  small  mud-banks,  and  the  cav- 
erns just  at  tlie  water's  edge  are  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  few  crocodiles 
which  may  still  be  met  with  so  fieur 
north.  Few  travellers  are  fortunate 
enough  to  see  them  here ;  but  in  1871 
a  very  large  one,  more  than  14  ft  long, 
was  killed,  after  several  hours' patient 
watching  in  a  cleft  of  the  cliff  a  few  feet 
above  the  water,  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 
and  his  body  recovered  and  skinned. 

(E.)  About  a  mile  above  El  J^ossayr 
on  the  E.  bank  is  a  small  ancient  town 
in  the  mountain-pass;  half-way  be- 
tween which  and  £1  HareVb  (Haryib) 
is  Ebr^s,  a  retired  recess  in  the  moun- 
tain, with  a  piece  of  cultivated  land, 
having  palms  and  dom-trees. 

(E.)  A  short  distance  beyond  are 
some  grottoes,  and  about  2  ^  farther 
the  ancient  town  called  £l  Haretb 
(*'  the  Bnins''\  with  grottoes  and  tombs 
containing  aog  and  cat  mummies. 
The  town  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a 
ravine,  which  after  heavy  rain  pours 
a  stream  of  water  through  its  centre. 
Many  of  the  walls  are  still  standing, 
and  some  of  the  arches  within  the 
houses  are  well  preserved.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  they  are  not  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  many  ma^  be 
of  a  late  Roman  or  Christian  time. 
But  the  bricks  are  mostly  ancient,  and 
the  Christians  may  have  succeeded  to 
the  old  town,  vestiges  of  which  still 
remain  amidst  the  later  buildings. 
On  the  6.  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  large 
crude-brick  enclosure,  perhaps  a  fort ; 


and  near  the  river  are  remains  of  ms- 
sbnry,  apparently  part  of  an  old  quay. 
In  some  of  the  walls  the  bricks,  iosted 
of  .being  in  horizontal  courses,  are  is 
curved  lines,  like  the  enclosure  of  & 
temple  at  Thebes,  called  Dayr  d  Me- 
deeneh.  Many  of  tliem  are  of  or«> 
siderable  height,  and  in  oame  pkcBs 
the  arched  windows  remain,  even  of 
the  upper  stories.  In  several  of  the 
grottoes  up  the  ravine  to  the  N.E.  ut 
lonnd  human  bones,  and  the  mummied 
bodies  of  dogs,  jackals,  cuts,  and  apja- 
rently  of  the  wild  cat,  or  feiJt  Aaut, 
One  of  them  has  the  Egyptian  ooniiee, 
and  in  another  are  some*  encfaoriil  in- 
scriptions. The  ancient  name  of  Ki 
Uareib  is  uncertain.  The  Itineraiy 
mentions  no  place  between  PoU  ui 
Uieraoon. 

(TF.)  About  1^  m.  inland  on  t^ 
western  side  of  the  Nile  is  KosESjah, 
the  ancient  Cusib,  Cbusas,  or  Chosii : 
in  Coptic  Kos-koo.  According  to  the 
Greelm,  Venus  Urania  was  the  ikitr 
of  the  place ;  and  iElian  reports  that  j 
a  sacred  cow  was  there  wor^fpped, 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Egyptian  Yeniis.  fi 
whom  that  animal  was  an  emblem. 
His  words  are,  "it  is  a  small  Knt 
elegant  town  in  the  Hermopolite 
nome,  where  they  worship  Vencs. 
called  Urania  (the  heavenly)!  and  al-o 
a  cow." 

The  difference  between  the  low  a£^  | 
high  Nile  in  this  part  of  Egypt  i^ 
21  ft.  3  in.,  judging  from  the  higher 
mark  made  by  the  water  on  the  cVfs  | 
of  Gebel  Alxwfa^da,  which  rise  tb- 
ruptly  from  the  river.  , 

(E.)  About  3  u.  above  El  HsrpTl 
and  beyond  where  the  river  tarns  avi} 
from  beneath  tlie  cliffs,  is  an  old  cri- 1 
vent  called  Dayr  el  Bukkara.     Tit-  \ 
name  is  oonmoon  to  many  of  these  iDOft- 
astic  retreats,  being  derived  from  tu 
custom  of  barricading  the  door&  sitl 
raising  every  thing  they  required  bf  i 
*"f)uUey"  as  at  Dayr  Antmiics  ari 
Dayr   Bolos    in  the   eastern   deKft 
Near  the  convent  are  the  ruins  d 
another  old  town,  and  some  sepukkril  | 
grottoes.    A  portion  of  the  G^sl  ^1 
Agods  appears   near   this   old  tov^  I 
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vhich  may  possibly  lay  claim  to  the 
ite  of  Hieracon,  though  the  distances 
n  the  Itineraiy  do  not  quite  agree 
rith  its  position. 

The  Nile  formerly  ran  beneath  the 
liflfs  for  some  distance  farther  S.,  but 
t  has  now  left  them  and  bends  away 
oDsiderably  to  the  W. 

(  W.)  Between  Daroot  esh  Shereef 
nd  Manfiedoot,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the 
ite  of  an  old  town,  called  in  Coptic 
fafilau,  whose  Arabic  name,  aocord- 
Dg  to  the  MSS.,  is  Mowda-el  Aahea ; 
nd  between  this  last  and  Mankabdt 
oention  is  made  of  Mai^tont,  the  snc- 
essor  of  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
Vmtic  Maxithoot.  This  last  may  sig- 
lify  the  "  place  of  Thoth." 

(TT.)  Manfaloot  (11^  m.  Ely.  Stai). 
Q  Coptic  Manbalot,  is  a  bender  or 
D&rket-town,  and  the  residence  of  a 
ocal  governor.  It  is  of  considerable 
lize,  with  the  luual  bazaar,  and  a 
Darket^y  every  Sunday,  at  which 
neat  and  other  things  can  be  more 
nsily  obtained  thai}  at  other  times. 
[t  has  a  governor's  palace,  and  outside 
he  walls  are  several  gardens. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
»ld  Egyptian  town  stood  here  in  former 
Imes,  and  Leo  A&icanus  speaks  of  its 
culptured  remains,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
>ailding,  apparenUy  a  temple,  near 
he  river. 

It  is  singular  that  no  notice  is  taken 
)f  it  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and 
re  might  suppose  that  the  Arab  geo- 
rrapher  was  incorrect  in  his  statement, 
lid  not  its  mounds,  and  the  mention 
)f  its  name  in  the  list  of  places  cited 
n  the  Coptic  M8S.,  prove  it  to  have 
)6en  one  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Egypt 
'ts  modem  name  is  evidently  taken 
rom  the  Coptic,  which  M.  Champollion 
upposes  to  signify  the  **  place  of  wild 
isses;"  but  the  modem  Egyptians, 
rith  their  usual  disposition  to  connect 
iverything  with  persons  mentioned  in 
he  Kor^  have  decided  it  to  be  the 
'place  of  exile  of  Lot."  Aboolfeda 
Inscribes  Manfaloot  "on  the  bank  of 
he  Nile,"  but  in  Pococke's  time  it 
itood  a  mile  ftom  the  river,  which  then 


gradually  encroached  on  the  western 
shore,  and  every  year  threatens  to  wash 
the  town  away.  It  had  tAao  then  a 
'*  bishop  and  about  200  Christians, 
whose  church  was  at  Narach,  some 
distance  off,  in  a  spot  where  the  com- 
mon people  pretended  that  the  Holy 
Family  lived  uutil  the  death  of  Herod.'* 

(E.)  On  the  summit  of  the  rocks  of 
Gebel  Aboofaydck,  near  their  southern 
end,  are  the  caverns  of  Maabdehf  com- 
monly called  the  eroeodtU' mummy 
pits.  The  entrance  to  them  is  through 
a  natural  fissure  in  the  rock  at'the  top. 
Besides  the  thousands  of  crocodile 
mummies  which  fill  the  interior,  there 
are  several  human  mummies,  some 
gilded  &om  head  to  foot,  and  others 
less  richly  decorated.  These  caverns 
have  never  been  thoroughly  ^lored, 
and  much,  no  doubt,  yet  remains  to  be 
found  in  them.  Here  Mr.  Harris 
met  with  his  interesting  fragments  of 
Homer  on  papyrus.  Candles,  matches, 
rope,  and  water  should  be  taken,  if  it 
is  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  ca- 
verns. There  is  no  danger  attending 
the  attempt ;  but  it  is  fatiguing,  and 
the  confined  space,  and  close,  stifling 
atmosphere  may  produce  unpleasant 
effects.  The  best  place  to  go  from, 
coming  down  the  river,  is  a  village 
called  Shalagh<fel. 

(TT.)  Beni  Adee  or  Beni  Ali,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  is  well 
known  as  having  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Niz^m,  or  disciplined 
troops  of  Mohammed  Ali,  previous  to 
their  march  for  the  Morea ;  and  as  the 
usual  point  of  departure  for  the  Oasis 
ofDakhleh. 

(E,)  In  WadeeBooa,  at  the  southern 
comer  of  Gebel  Aboofayda,  on  the  E. 
bank,  are  some  old  grottoes.  Here  the 
road  from  Tel  el  Amiima  over  Gebel 
Aboofayda  rejoins  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  those  travelling  by  lund  avoid 
,  jLfeat  detour  by  following  this  moun- 
uRn-pass.    The 


in  the  comer 
of  the  hill  behindr  Beni-Mohammed-el- 
Eofodr  have  some  interesting  paintings 
of  agricultural  and  other  scenes  of  the 


an  nearer  the  hiUs  of  Gebel  Aboo- 1  early  time  of  Papi  and  Nofier-K^  of 
byda.    Since  that  period  the  Nile  has  I  the  Vlth  dynasty.    Among  the  many 
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subjeote,  in  one  of  them  are  some 
curious  boats;  in  the  others  also  are 
trades  and  various  subjects;  and  the 
occupants  of  these  tombs  appear  all  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  Nofer- 
K^r^  (Nephercheres),  and  to  have 
been  governors  of  the  nome.  At  the 
convent  in  the  plain  below,  Mr.  Harris 
found  a  Greek  inscription.  The  con- 
vent is  called  Dayr  eg  Gibriwee^  or 
Maria  Boktee.  The  inscription  is 
curious,  being  of  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian,  and  mentioning 
the  dedication  of  the  camp  of  the  1st 
Prastorian  cohort  of  Lusitanians  to 
Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  Victory.  On 
the  desert  plain  between  the  convent 
and  the  hills  (which  are  here  called 
Gebel  Mar^g)  is  an  ancient  square 
crude-brick  fortress,  which  appears 
from  the  coins  found  there  to  have 
been  used  bv  the  Bomans«  though  pro- 
bably of  earlier  time ;  and  at  the  con- 
vent are  some  old  mounds  of  a  town 
called  Medeenet  Sinsini.  The  paint- 
ings in  the  caves  of  Gebel  Marig  are 
better  preserved  than  those  about 
}  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  it.  Some  dis- 
tance to  tbe  S.  is  Tabbaneh.  Near 
6eni-Mohammed-el-Kofour  may  be  the 
site  of  Passalon. 

(E.)  About  6  m.  beyond,  near  the 
edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  behind 
Benoob  el  Hamam,  are  vestiges  of  the 
Gisr-el  Agods.  In  the  tract  of  land 
on  the  border  of  the  desert,  near  the 
road  going  towards  El  Wasta,  is  a 
crude-brick  ruin  and  the  mounds  of 
other  small  towns,  but  without  any 
stone  remains.  Isium  stood  somewhere 
in  this  direction,  at  one  of  the  mined 
towns  just  mentioned. 

(TF.)  The  Nile  makes  several  large 
bends  between  Manfaloot  and  Asyoot, 
which  often  cause  considerable  delay. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  them,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bank,  is  Man- 
l^abfit,  or  Mungabat,  the  successor  of 
an  old  town  called  in  Coptic  Manka- 
pot,  **the  place  (manufactory?)  of 
pots,"  probably  from  its  manufactory 
of  earthenware ;  though,  from  the  great 
quantity  made  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  apply  this 
name  to  any  particular  town.     Like 


Keneh  and  Ballas  at  the  preeoit  day, 
it  may  have  been  noted  for  a  par- 
ticular kind. 

(TT.)  ii«j^«(26m.Hly.8tat).  The 
capital  of  the  provinoe  of  the  samt". 
name  and  residence  of  the  governor  of 
Upper  Egypt,  247J  m.  from  Cairo  by 
water,  and  229  m.  by  raU.  It  stands 
at  some  distanoe  from  the  river,  and  a 
small  village  on  the  bank,  called  £1 
Hamra,  claims  the  honour  of  being 
its  port.  A  large  canal  oondncts  the 
water  from  the  river  dnring  the  inun- 
dation, and  a  magnificent  embankment 
studded  with  trees  leads  from  the  land- 
ing-place to  the  town,  the  entruiGc 
into  which,  through  an  old  gatewsj 
and  a  large  courtyard,  which  fonni 
part  of  the  governor's  palace^  is  very 
picturesque.  Asyoot  is  of  considaabk 
extent,  with  several  bazaars,  baths,  and 
some  handsome  moeks,  one  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  minaret  It 
is  certainlv  the  largest  and  best  built 
town  of  the  Saeed;  and  its  poaitioii. 
with  several  gardens  in  the  vicinitj. 
is  greatly  in  its  favour.  It  may  con- 
tain about  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  1000  are  Christians.  In  the 
town  are  a  few  good  houses  belonging 
to  the  dmi-beledt  or  townspeople,  but 
the  generality  sire  mere  hovela.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  the  towns  of  Egypt. 

Some  of  the  bazaars  are  littie  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  metropolia,  and 
are  well  supplied;  and  the  town  la 
divided  into  quarters,  each  closed  by  a 
gate,  as  at  Cairo.  On  Sunday  a  market 
is  held,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  viUagee: 
and  in  the  bazaars  a  great  supply  of 
stuffs  and  various  commodities '  are 
always  kept  for  sale,  brought  from 
Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  as  well 
8s  from  Arabia  and  the  upper  oountiy. 
The  best  pipe-bowls  are  manuiactured 
here,  which  are  highly  prized,  and 
sent  in  great  numbers  to  Cairo:  somt^ 
are  also  made  at  Keneh  and  Asaot-iLii. 
but  far  inferior  to  those  of  Asyoot 

Formerly  the  town  was  much  fre- 
quented by  caravans  from  the  intt-ri^ 
of  Africa,  especinlly  from  Darfoor,  hot 
only  a  few.  arrive  now  in  the  course  oi 
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iie  year,  l^e  principal  native  in- 
lustries  are  the  manufacture  of  articles 
n  daj,  indigo  dying,  opium  and  cotton 
)icking,  &c.  There  is  a  telegraph  office 
n  the  town.  There  is  aUo  an  Ame- 
ican  consular  agent  The  American 
Dission  schools  have  a  branch  esta- 
blishment which  has  met  with  some 
luccess ;  a  medical  man,  Dr.  Johnston, 
practises  in  connection  with  them. 

Asyoot  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
jycopolis,  "  the  City  of  the  Wolves,'* 
KHsdled  from  the  worship  of  tiiat 
knimal,  or  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  was 
acred. 

The  Coptic  name  of  the  city,  Sidout, 
a  the  same  it  bore  in  ancient  times, 
is  is  shown  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
he  catacombs,  where  it  is  written 
^ut,  the  initial  8  being  doubled,  as 
n  Ssa  the  Egyptian  name  of  ^'is. 
Iboolfeda  says  it  should  be  called  in 
irabic  Osyoot ;  but  this  is  from  the 
"epngnanoe  of  that  language  (in  com- 
Bon  with  Spanish,  French,  and  many 
)ther8)  to  an  S  followed  by  another 
^onsonant,  unless  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
The  jackal-headea  god  is  said  to  be 
brd  of  the  place,  but  instead  of  the 
lame  of  Anubis  (Anepo)  he  has  the 
egend  with  horns,  and  is  probably 
ioother  character  of  the  same  deity, 
?ho  included  under  his  patronage  and 
n  his  emblems  the  jackal,  the  wolf, 
ind  thedog. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  old  town 
txoept  extensive  moimds  and  a  few 
itone  substructions,  which  are  found 
D  digging^  for  the  foundations  of 
louses,  or  in  cutting  trenches  on  its 
ite. 

The  Libyan  chain  advances  oon- 
iderably  towards  the  E.  in  this  part ; 
ind  in  the  projecting  comer  of  the 
Qountain  above  Asyoot  are  several 
prottoes  cut  in  the  limestone-rock,  the 
>nrial-plaoes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
iiyoopolis.  Thouffh  not  containing  a 
;reat  profusion  of  sculpture,  they  are 
»f  considerable  interest  from  their  an- 
iquity,  and  some  have  the  names  of 
rery  old  kings.  The  principal  tomb 
e  called  by  the  common  appellation 
)f  SUM  Antar,  It  is  of  great  size, 
tnd  has  an  entrance-chamber  or  porch, 


open  to  the  air,  out  like  the  rest  in 
the  limestone-rock.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  entrance  is  a  long  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  which  has  not  yet  been 
copied.  The  ceiling  of  this  catacomb 
is  vaulted,  and  ornamented  with  very 
elegant  devices  which  might  be  taken 
for  Greek  patterns,  if  one  did  not 
know  that  the  ceiling  was  older  than 
Greek  art.  Li  an  inner  room  are 
sculptures  representing  men  bringing 
an  ibex  and  various  offerings ;  and  at 
the  end  a  large  figure  of  a  man,  and 
others  of  women  rather  smaller,  smell- 
ing the  lotus-flower,  as  was  usual  at 
the  festive  meetings  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  has  several  chambers,  whicn  once 
served  as  dwelling-places  for  the  pea- 
sants, who  have  not  improved  tneir 
appearance  by  blackening  them  with 
smoke.  In  the  smaller  caves  and  ex- 
cavated recesses  of  the  rock  in  various 
parts  of  this  mountain  the  remains 
of  wolf-mummies  are  frequently  met 
with,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  &ot  of  the  wolf  having  beeoi  the 
sacred  animal  of  the  place,  and  with 
the  name  given  to  the  town  by  the 
Greeks.  The  coins  of  the  LycopoUte 
nome  have  also  the  wolf  on  their  re- 
verse, with  the  word  "  Lyoo." 

The  tombs  are  arranged  in  succes- 
sive tiers  at  different  elevations.  They 
may  be  visited  according  to  their  po- 
sition, and  a  road  about  4  paces  broad 
leads  up  the  hill.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  many  are  without  sculp- 
ture, and  some  containing  burnt  bones 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Bomans  at  a  late  period.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  ascent  is  some  crude- 
brick  building ;  and  a  square  pit  lined 
with  burnt  brick,  very  unusual,  except 
in  Boman  times,  with  a  tablet  or  stela 
above  on  the  rock,  much  defiiced. 
Some  of  the  small  pits  are  very  nar- 
row, scarcely  broad  enough  for  a  man, 
and  they  slope  gradu^y,  as  if  to 
allow  the  comns  to  slide  down  into 
them.  Sometimes  a  tomb  consists  of 
a  large  chamber  with  small  niches  or 
repositories  for  the  dead,  and  in  the 
floor  are  the  usual  mummy-pits. 

In  a  tomb  about  half-way  up  the 
hill  is  the  name  of  a  very  old  king, 
and  some  soldiers  canying  shields  of 
B  3 
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eoonnons  size,  differing  both  in  Ihis 
respect  and  a  little  in  their  shape 
from  the  common  shield,  but  lemark- 
able  as  being  similar  to  those  men- 
'  tioned  by  Xenophon  in  speaking  of 
the  Egyptian  troops  in  the  army  of 
Gtcbsus.  He  says  they  amonnted  to 
120,(HK)  men,  '*  carrying  bucklers, 
which  covered  them  from  head  to 
foot,  Tery  long  spears,  and  swords 
called  fcoirfScs"  (shopsh),  and  each 
phalanx  was  **  formed  of  10,000  men, 
100  each  way."  It  was  from  the  pro- 
tection given  them  by  these  large 
shields,  supported  as  they  wero  by  a 
thong  over  the  shoulder,  and  from 
their  compact  order  of  battle,  that  the 
Persians  were  unable  to  break  them 
when  they  had  ronted  the  rost  of  the 
Lydian  army.  They  therefore  ob- 
tained honourable  terms  from  Gyrus, 
and  an  abode  in  the  cities  of  Larissa 
and  Cyllene,  in  the  neiehbourhood  of 
Cuma,  near  the  sea  ;  which  were  still 
called  the  Egyptian  cities,  and  in- 
habited by  their  descendants,  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon. 

The  tombs  on  this  mountain,  like 
most  others  in  Egypt,  were  once  the 
abode  of  the  Ghrutians,  who  retired 
thither,  either  from  persecution,  or  for 
the  sake  of  that  solitude  which  suited 
their  austere  habits ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps from  one  of  them  that  John  of 
Lyoopolis  gave  his  oracular  answer  to 
the  embassy  of  Theodosius.  The  story 
is  thus  related  by  Gibbon :  *'  Before 
lie  performed  any  decisive  resolution, 
the  pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  bs  the 
progress  of  Christianity  had  silenced 
the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  he 
consulted  an  Egyptian  monk  who  pos- 
sessed, in  the  opinion  of  tlie  age,  the 
gift  of  miracles  and  the  knowledge 
of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  m- 
vourite  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, embarked  for  Alexandria, 
from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Lyoopolis,  or  of 
Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  The- 
baiB.  In  the  neighbourhood  oi  the 
city,  and  on  the  summit  (side?)  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John  had  oon- 
fftructed  with  his  own  hand  a  humble 


cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  above 
50  years,  without  opening  his  donr, 
without  seeing  the  face  of  a  womao, 
and  without  tasting  any  food  that  had 
been  prepared  by  fire  or  any  huinu 
art  Five  days  of  the  week  he  spent 
in  prayer  and  meditation,  but  cd 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  regularlv 
opened  a  small  window,  and  gave  au- 
dience to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  whi> 
successively  flowed  from  eivery  part 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  eunucb 
of  Theodosius  approached  the  windov 
with  respectful  steps,  proposed  bi» 
questions  concerning  the  event  of  tbe 
civil  war,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
favourable  oracle,  which  animated  the 
courage  of  the  emperor  by  the  assor- 
ance  of  a  bloody  but  infanible  vic- 
torv.'* 

Un  the  N.  side  of  the  projecting 
comer  of  the  mountain  are  some  hme- 
stcme-quarries,  and  a  few  uninteresling 
grottoes. 

The  view  from  these  hilU  oner  the 
town  of  Asyoot  and  the  g^reen  plain  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  is  very 
pretty,  the  prettiest  perh^M  to  be 
seen  in  Egypt.  The  brightness  of  the 
green  is  perfectly  dazzling,  and  of  a 
tint  such  as  probably  can  De  seen  do 
where  else  in  the  world :  it  stretclMi 
away  too  for  miles  on  either  ode. 
"  unbroken,"  as  Dean  Stanley  so  gra- 
phically says,  "  save  by  the  mud  Til- 
lages which  here  and  there  lie  in  tbr 
midst  of  the  verdure,  like  the  maik« 
of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  carpet'* 

Immediately  below  the  hills  on  tht 
S.  side  is  the  modem  cemetery.  Ttt 
tombs  are  arranged  with  oonsideraUr 
taste,  and  have  a  neat  and  pleasing 
appearance.  On  going  to  them  fros 
the  town  you  pass  along  a  raised 
dyke,  with  a  bridge  over  a  canal  that 
skirts  the  cultivated  land.  The  latter 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  Babr 
Yoosef  in  central  Egypt  in  eanyiiu: 
the  water  of  the  inundation  to  tl» 
I  portion  of  the  plain  moat  distant  &vb 
the  river;  ana  in  one  of  the  poxHi? 
between  the  river  and  the  town«  fni 
by  a  lateral  canal,  the  **  very  coasr- 
ment "  spring  mentioned  by  Miehaeli^ 
is   to    M  looked  for,  the    credit  o^' 
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which  newly-married  brides  may  often 
be  greatly  interested  in  maintaining. 

On  the  Bouthem  corner  of  the  moun- 
tain, immediately  above  the  village  of 
Dnmka,  is  a  large  bed  of  alabaster 
lying  npon  the  limestone-rock,  but  not 
safiiciently  compcwt  to  admit  of  its 
being  quarried  for  nse. 

There  are  also  some  s:iottoe8  behind 
the  village  of  Reefia,  about  a  mile  to 
the  8.  of  Dronka. 

Pliny  seems  to  think  that  these  hills 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Thebaid,  since  he  says,  **in  Libyco 
Lycon,  ubi  montes  finiunt  Thebaidem." 
Bat  this  could  not  be  so,  as  it  extended 
mnch  fiuiher  N.  to  the  Thebaica 
Phylace. 

(IT.)  At  Shodb  are  the  mounds  and 
crude-brick  remains  of  Hypsele,  in 
Coptic  Sbotp,  which  gave  its  name  to 
one  of  tiie  nomes  of  Egypt.  Near  to 
Lyoopolis  was  a  fort  caUed  in  Coptic 
Tgeli,  and  the  village  of  Pkiphor,  in 
the  district  of  8h6^  the  sites  of  which 
are  now  unknown. 

{E.)  El  Wasta,  on  the  E.  bank,  is 
probably  the  successor  of  Contra  Lyco- 
polis,  but  it  has  no  remains.  At  the 
oeiid  of  the  river  between  Esh  Shug- 
gub  and  El  Gutt^ea,  on  the  E.  bank 
is  a  sheykh's  tomb,  and  some  distance 
from  it,  under  the  hills,  is  a  ruin 
apparently  of  Christian  time.  Gutt^ea 
(Kntfah),  on  the  W.  bank,  abounds 
in  Scmt  or  acacia^trees;  and  it  is  a 
good  place  for  purchasing  charcoal, 
vith  which  it  supplies  Asyooi  At 
El  Miidmur  (or  Motmar)  are  the 
mounds  of  an  old  town,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  Mouthis,  a  small  place  to 
the  N.  of  Antnopolis.  But  tlie  dis- 
tance of  Miidmur  from  Gow  is  too 
much,  and  the  position  of  Mouthis 
given  in  the  Itinerary  requires  it  to 
have  been  near  Baaineh.  Much  8ont 
or  Acacia  Nilotica,  grows  near  Mud- 
mur,  which,  like  ^at  on  the  road  to 
Abydus,  may  be  the  remnant  of  one 
of  the  old  groves  of  Acanthus.  At 
the  N.  of  the  projecting  corner  of  the 
mountain,  behind  Mildinur,  is  a  road 
called  Derb  Imow,  which  crosses  this 
part  of  the  eastern  chain  of  hills,  and 
rejoms  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  j 


ravine  near  the  grottoes  of  Gow ;  and 
another,  called  Nu^b  el  Hossayn,  leads 
from  a  little  above  Dayr  ^9jbbAj  and 
descends  at  the  comer  of  the  same 
mountain  a  short  way  to  the  W.  of  the 
same  grottoes.  To  the  E.  of  Miidmur 
are  quarries  of  the  same  Oriental  ala- 
baster that  abounds  in  these  hills,  from 
which  colunms  have  been  cut. 

{E.)  A  little  beyond  Miidmur  is 
8herg  Selin.  It  has  no  ruins,  but, 
from  its  name,  it  seems  to  lay  claim  to 
tlie  site  of  Selinon,  though  the  Itine- 
rary places  Selinon  half-way  betw^n 
Antnbpolis  and  Panopolis.  Perhaps 
in  this  place  we  should  read  Passalon 
for  Selinon.  At  El  Khowdbid  are  some 
mounds,  but  no  ruins;  and  in  the 
hills  to  the  N.E.  are  some  limestone- 
quarries.  About  a  mile  farther  to  the 
H.E.  are  some  grottoes,  at  the  pro- 
jecting comer  of  the  hills,  and  others 
behind  the  Dayr  T^ 


(TT.)  Aboote^g  (15  miles)  stands  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  W: 
bank;  and  Wansleb  mentions  Sldfeh 
(or  Sitfeh)  as  the  successor  of  another, 
about  5  m.  to  the  8.  of  it.  Aboote^g 
is  the  Abutis  of  Latin  writers,  the 
Apothykg  or  Tapothyk^  of  the  Copts  : 
which,  as  M.  ChampoUion  suggests,  is 
very  probably  a  Greek  word  signifying 
*' granary,"  adopted  by  the  Copts. 
Aooolfeda  says  that  in  his  time  the 
poppy  was  much  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity,  and  it  still  continues  to  be 
grown  there.  From  Abooteeg  the 
course  of  the  river  northwards  for- 
merly lay  more  inland  to  the  W. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  position 
of  Selinon,  on  the  opposite  mmk,  to 
which  a  canal  is  said  to  have  led 
from  the  Nile. 

(W.)  Kooe-kam,  or  Kos-kam  (in 
Coptic  Kos-kam),  stiinds  on  the  W. 
bank,  between  Abooteeg  and  Gow  el 
Ghurbeeyah.  It  was  called  Apollinis 
Minor  Civitas,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Apollinopolis  Magna  and  Parva,  now 
Edfoo  and  Koos. 

(E.)  Behind  El  Bed^reh,  on  the  E. 
bank,  are  some  unsculptured  caves  of 
early  time  with  round  lintels ;  and  be- 
hind Kom-Abmar,  a  little  fiEtfther  N., 
are  others  with  slight  remains  of  rade 
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painting;  and  one  to  the  N.  of  theee 
has  a  few  hieroglyphics  over  the  en- 
trance. The  rest  are  without  sculp- 
ture, including  those  behind  the  Dayr 
Tassa  already  mentioned. 

(E.)  Ra^ineh,  a  pretty-looking  vil- 
lage with  groves  of  palm-treeSf  and 
many  pigeon-towers.  In  the  hill  be- 
hind, and  close  to  Nesleh  Radineh, 
are  some  very  old  tombs  hewn  in  the 
rock,  of  the  mme  age  as  those  about 
the  pyramids:  they  have  the  S'lme 
kind  of  subjects,  and  the  same  round 
^  lintels ;  the  boats  have  the  old  double 
roast;  and  the  capitals,  in  the  form 
of  a  full-blown  lotus,  are  represented 
in  the  house  as  in  the  tomb  of  trades 
behind  the  Great  Pyramid.  In  the 
largest  tomb,  which  is  about  40  ft. 
in  length,  are  several  statues  in  high 
relief,  and  the  roof  is  cut  to  represent 
palm-tree  beams.  Farther  to  the  S., 
between  these  and  the  projecting 
comer  of  the  mountain  below  Gow, 
is  a  large  quarry,  and  at  its  mouth 
are  the  mounds  of  an  old  town,  the 
bricks  of  which  bear  the  name  of 
Amunoph  III.  Here  or  at  Ra&ineh 
was  the  site  of  Muthis.  Bound  the 
mountain-point,  which  then  curves  in- 
wards to  the  E.,  are  some  old,  and 
tome  later,  grottoes,  the  former  of  the 
same  date  as  those  of  Asyoot,  the 
others  of  the  age  of  the  Romans,  and 
perhaps  painted  by  them,  being  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  and  devices 
of  that  time.  The  subjects,  however, 
are  Egyptian,  and  funereal.  Near 
them  are  some  crude-brick  remains. 
In  another  large  quarry,  some  dis- 
tance beyond  these  to  the  eastward, 
are  two  singular  representations  of 
the  giant-god  Antfous,  accompanied 
by  Nephthys,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  spear  and  an  oryx.  In  one  of  these 
he  has  rays  round  his  head  like 
the  Sun,  and  before  him  is  a  priest 
making  offerings  to  him.  Over  the 
other  cdtar  is  an  enchorial  inscription. 
These  paintings  are  of  the  same  late 
time  as  the  Boman-Egyptian  tombs 
just  mentioned. 

(E,)  Qow,  or  J^otr,  d  Kebe^  (14^  m.), 
in  Coptic  Tkoou,  the  ancient  JntieopoZis, 


stands  on  the  £.  bank  The  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Antseus  are  now  ocm- 
fined  to  a  confosed  mass  <rf  stones  near 
the  water's  edge,  one  of  which  bean 
the  hieroglyphic  names  of  Ptolemv 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Aiunoe. 
The  last  remaining  oolumn  of  the 
temple,  mentioned  by  Dr.  BicbardsoD, 
was  carried  away  by  the  river  in  1821, 
which  Mr.  Legh,  says,  as  early  at 
1813,  threatened  *'  to  waah  the  whole 
away."  At  the  time  he  visited  it  the 
portico  was  still  standing,  and  much 
in  the  same  state  as  when  seen  br 
Norden  and  Pooocke  in  1737.  Mr. 
Hamilton  found  the  Greek  inscriptkm 
on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  in  a  veir 
imperfect  state,  the  stones  having 
been  broken  into  six  separate  pi^eeB: 
but  sufficient  remained  to  show  that 
•*  King  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ptoianj 
and  Cleopatra,  gods  Epiphanes^  Ka- 
charistes,  and  queen  Cleopatra^  the 
sister  of  the  king,  gods  PhUometORS. 
erected  the  (E^)nane  to  Antsras  and 
the  contemplar  gods ; "  and  that  "  Ae 
emperors,  the  Ctesars,  Aurellii,  Anto- 
ninus (and  Yams)  repaired  the  roof.'* 

The  columns  had  nalm-tree  capitala, 
like  the  building  that  contained  the 
tomb  of  Amasis,  in  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure of  SaiB,  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
These  seem  to  have  been  more  oon- 
mon  in  temples  of  the  Delta  than  in 
those  of  Upper  Egypt.  Nothing  re- 
mains at  Gow  in  its  original  positiac. 
excepting  some  small  stones ;  and  bf 
the  columns,  little  can  be  traced  bm 
broken  fragments,  with  mutilated 
hieroglyphics. 

Inland  from  Gow  el  Kebeer  is  a 
large  lake,  where  capital  goose  and 
duck  shooting  mav  he  had  in  the  earif 
part  of  the  year;  but  the  birds  are  voy 
difficult  of  ai^roach,  and  if  the  tn> 
veller  has  a  small  Englidi  boat  witk 
him,  he  should  have  it  carried  to  tb 
lake. 

( W.)  Gow  el  Gharbeeyah,  on  the  cf»- 
posite  bank,  has  no  ruins.  It  was  tl^ 
centre  of  an  insurrection  in  Marrt. 
1865,  which  however  was  prompllj 
quelled,  the  rebels  bein^  ahot  and 
hanged,  and  several  villages  de- 
stroyed. 

{E,)  Near  Antnopcdis  the  &bnloas 
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lattle  between  Home  and  Tjphon  was 
leputed  to  have  taken  place,  which 
naded  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  who 
tad  assumed  the  fona  of  a  crocodile ; 
ind  here  Antaans  is  said  to  have  been 
cilled  by  Hercules  in  the  time  of 
)8iris.  Of  these  two  fables  we  may  in 
uin  endeavonr  to  discover  the  oriein 
•r  the  meaning;  but  it  is  probable 
hat  the  story  of  Antieus  is  a  Greek 
•erversion  of  some  legend,  as  his  name 
9  corrupted  from  that  of  one  of  the 
ncient  gods  of  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
heon.  He  was  probably  a  foreign 
leity;  as  were  the  bearded  god  of 
attics  of  early  times,  and  Anta 
Anaitis  ?)  the  goddess  of  battles  whose 
June  80  nearly  resembles  that  of 
Lotsus.  AntsBopolis  was  in  later  times 
bishop's  see. 

(IF.)  At  Mishte,  Bhabeka,  and 
•heykh  Shenedeen,  on  the  W.  bank, 
re  the  mounds  of  old  towns ;  and  in* 
uid,  opposite  Gebel  Sheykh  Here^ee, 
)  TahtsUiit  distinguished  from  afar  by 
s  extensive  mounds,  which  probably 
ttxk  the  site  of  the  ancient  Uesopis. 

{W,)  Tahtah  (12^  miles)  is  a  large 
}wn  of  3000  inhabitants,  with  several 
Msks,  and  its  landing-place,  or  Sdhd, 
\  at  the  bend  ci  the  river,  opposite 
heykh  Here^ee.  The  land  nere- 
bouts  produces  abundant  crops  of 
3m,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
!vel,  and  the  consequent  length  of 
me  that  the  water  of  the  inundation, 
nnains  upon  its  surface :  and  an  im- 
ortant  cattle-market  is  held  outside 
le  town. 

(£.)  QAd  Sheykh  Here^dee  is  a  pn>- 
!cting  pari  of  the  eastern  chain  of 
ills,  w^  known  for  the  superstitious 
dlief  attcushed  to  a  serpent,  reputed 
)  have  lived  there  for  ages,  and  to 
ave  the  power  of  removing  every 
ind  of  complaint;  and  many  mira- 
ilous  cures,  that  might  have  (tended 
apiter,  are  attributai  to  this  worthy 
loceescw  of  the  emblem  of  JBlaoula- 
ius.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  asp,  the 
rmbol  of  Kneph,  or  of  the  good  ge- 
ius,  that  this  serpent  has  sucoeedecL 
Here,  as  in  aU  parts  of  the  Nile  where 
le  mountains  come  close  to  the  river. 


it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
sailing  up-stream  if  the  wind  is  at 
all  strong,  as  very  violent  gusts  come 
down  from  the  hills ;  and  what  with 
the  huge  lateen  sail,  little  or  no  bal- 
last, and  no  great  readiness  in  answei^ 
ing  the  helm,  a  dahabeeah  is  very  apt 
to  be  most  unpleasantly  unsteady. 

(E.)  Towards  the  southern  end  of 
the  mountain,  and  on  its  western  face, 
are  some  oaves,  one  of  which  has  a 
tablet  of  a  late  king  offering  to  Khem, 
Horus,  and  Isis  (?),  and  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  to  the  S.  of  this  are  re- 
mains of  an  old  tomb  of  the  Pyramid 
period.  Farther  to  the  S.  are  other 
quarries:  and  beyond  them,  towards 
the  S.  end  of  this  face  of  it,  is  another 
quarry,  before  which  are  some  brick 
ruins  of  Christian  time.  Inthisouarry 
are  some  tablets ;  one  of  whicn  has 
the  name  of  a  Ptolemy  (probablv  Au- 
letes),  and  beneath  it  a  long  enchorial 
inscription.  On  the  road  which  runs 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a 
mutilated  statue  of  a  man  clad  in  the 
Bomantoga. 

(E.)  Passalon  or  Passalus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  here.  It  is  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  nome  of  Ants&opolis ; 
and  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of 
Gow  and  Ekhmeem,  whicn  is  still  at 
Ba&ineh,  may  mark  that  of  the  old 
AntoBqpolite  and  Panopolite  nomes. 
This  Badineh  is  remarkable  for  its 
lofty  pigeon-houses,  which  have  the 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  name,  of 
''  towers "  (hoorg)j  a  style  of  building 
commonly  met  with  in  Up^  SgTpt- 

{E.)  During  the  inundation  the  Nile 
rises  to  the  narrow  path  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  render  it 
scarcely  passable  for  camels  near  the 
southern  extremity.  Round  this  pro- 
jecting point  to  the  eastward  are  a  fow 
grottoes  without  sculpture. 

(W.)  At  Benowe^t,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  to  the  W.  of  Manigha,  are  re- 
mains of  a  temple,  with  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Alexander;  and  at  Basona, 
about  H  m.  S.  of  Marigha,  are  some 
limestone  blocks,  one  with  the  name 
of  a  Ptolemy  or  of  a  Ceosar;  another 
of  larger  dimensions  with  the  figure  of 
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a  king  (i^parently  a  Ptolemy)  offer- 
ing to  Khem,  Isis,  and  other  deities. 
The  chief  deity  here  and  at  Benoweet 
was  probably  Khem. 

(E.)  At  Fow,  in  Coptic  Phboou- 
TgSdli,  are  the  mouods  of  an  ancient 
town.  It  was  distinguished  from 
another  Fow,  beyond  Ch£noboscion« 
which  the  Greeks  call^  Bopos,  by 
the  adjunct  TgeU,  signifying  a  '^  fort. 
It  was  by  its  position  in  the  level 
plain  between  the  moimtains  and  the 
Kile  that  it  commanded  the  road  from 
AntsBopolis  to  Ghemmis. 

(E.)  In  the  mountains  behind  Ket- 
kitee  are  one  large,  and  numerous 
small  grottoes  (without  sculpture), 
and  the  bodies  appear  to  be  preserved 
without  bitumen.  There  are  others 
affain  behind  Fow ;  and  at  the  comer 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  N.  of  £kh- 
meem  are  some  of  Boman  time. 

(IT.)  Itfoo  lies  inland,  on  the  W. 
bank.  It  was  the  ancient  Aphrodito- 
polis,  in  Ck>ptic  Atbo  or  Thbo.  About 
f  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  Itfoo  is  the  Bed 
Monastery;  and  2}  m.  to  the  S.S.K  is 
the  White  Monastery,  so  called  from 
the  stone,  as  the  other  is  from  the 
brick,  of  which  it  is  built  These 
names  are,  however,  of  late  date,  as 
both  buildings  were  originally  covered 
with  stucco.  The  White  Monastery  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Amba 
Shenuodeh,  or  St.  Senode,  and  the 
other  by  that  of  Amba  Bishoi.  The 
founder  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Wansleb,  was  a  penitent  robber,  whose 
club  was  kept  by  the  monks  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  wicked  course  of  life, 
and  of  his  subsequent  reformation. 
.  The  best  road  to  them  is  from  Sooh^, 
which  stands  near  the  end  of  the  reach 
of  the  river  below  Ekhmeem. 

(W,)  Sochdg  (26  miles),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Girgeh,  is  a  well- 
built  and  important  town,  with  some 
good  houses  and  mosks,  and  a  well- 
supplied  bazaar.  Ito  mounds  show  it 
to  have  succeeded  to  an  old  town,  but 
there  are  no  stone  remains. 

Sooh&g  has  given  its  name  to  a 
large  canal  called  "Toora,"  "Kha- 
ledg,"  or"Moie-t-Soohdg,"  that  takes 


the  water  of  the  Nile  into  the  interior 
during  the  inundation,  and  is  simil&r 
in  size  and  purport  to  the  Bahr  Yoo- 
sef.  It  is  this  canal  which  irrigBtec 
the  plain  about  Asyoot,  and  the  lands 
to  the  6.  of  Daroot  esh  Shereef,  as- 
sisted here  and  there  by  lateral  cansls 
from  the  river.  Ite  entranoe  is  well 
constructed,  being  lined  widi  hevn 
stone.  A  giir,  or  raised  dyke,  Uami 
the  usual  communication,  during  the 
hi^h  Nile,  with  the  villages  in  the  in- 
terior; and  here  and  there,  on  tlie 
way  to  Itfoo  and  the  two  monaateriei, 
you  pass  other  smaller  canals,  all  which, 
as  well  as  the  Moie-t-Soohig,  are  with- 
out water  in  summer.  Seveial  small 
ponds,  also  dry  at  this  Beaatm,  sr 
passed  on  the  way ;  and  at  the  ed^ 
of  the  cultivated  land  the  peasants 
sink  wells  for  artificial  irrigatian ;  the 
water  of  the  Nile  filtering  through 
the  soil  to  any  distance  fxom  the 
banks,  and  affording  a  constant  sup- 
ply at  the  then  level  of  the  river.  In  , 
the  winter,  when  the  water  still  re- 
mama  in  the  ponds,  very  good  duck-  I 
shooting  may  oe  had  on  the  way  to 
the  monasteries. 

(IT.)  The  White  Monadery  at  Wi^ 
Coiwefd  (Bayr  d  6ibiaS)  stands  on  the  I 
edge  of  the  desert,  and  its  inmates 
cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land  about 
it,  in  the  capacity  of  feOaheem.  The 
monastery  is  in  met  only  a  GbristiaD 
village,  being  inhabited  by  women  as 
well  as  men,  with  their  families.  la 
former  times  the  monks  probablj 
lodged  in  rooms  over  the  coloDnadf, 
as  the  holes  for  rafters  in  the  wall? 
appear  to  show ;  but  these  peonle  now  | 
live  in  the  lower  part,  whicn  oacp 
formed  the  aisles  of  tiie  church.  They 
have  adopted  the  same  precaution  u 
their  brethren  at  Bibbeh,  in  order  t^ 
secure  the  building  in  turbulent  time) 
against  the  assaulto  of  the  Moslems ; 
and  their  Christian  patron,  like  St 
George  of  Bibbeh,  is  converted  into  a 
Moslem  sheykh,  who  commands  the 
respect  of  the  credulous  under  Hr 
appellation  of  Sheykh  Aboo  Shenvc- 
den.  The  monastery  is  built  of  hevi 
stones,  measuring  about  3  ft.  3  in.  h 
1  ft.  3  in.,  many  of  which  belonged  t' 
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incient  bnildings  of  the  neighbouring 
own  of  Athribis.  The  summit  of  the 
iralls  is  crowned  throughout  by  a 
itone  cornice,  like  that  of  Egyptian 
emples,  though  without  the  torus, 
rhich  in  Egyptian  architecture  sepa- 
ates  the  cornice  from  the  architraYC, 
»r  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  On 
he  exterior  of  the  S.  side  are  square 
liches,  once  stuccoed,  as  was  iJl  the 
luilding;  and  on  the  N.  are  small 
rindows,  built  up  within  the  old 
quare  niches,  which  are  placed  at  in- 
errals  along  all  the  waUs,  except  on 
hat  side  nearest  the  mountain,  which 
las  been  added  at  a  later  time. 

Six  doors  formerly  led  into  the  inte- 
ior,  five  of  which  have  been  closed  with 
aasoniT,  leaving  that  alone  on  the  S. 
ide,  which  is  now  the  only  entrance, 
hrer  all  the  doors  a  projecting  wall 
»f  brickwork  has  been  built  in  order 
o  strengthen  them;  doubtless  at  a 
ime  when  they  were  threatened  by  an 
ittack  from  the  Arabs  or  the  Mem- 
ooks,  on  which  occasion  even  the  soli- 
ary  door  now  open  was  dosed,  and 
irotected  in  the  same  manner.  Near 
he  S.  door  are  the  fragments  of  red 
granite  columns  and  statues.  From 
he  walls  project  blocks  not  unlike  the 
^goyles  or  water-spouts  of  Egyptian 
emples,  as  at  Dendera  and  other 
places,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
uppoee  this  was  ever  a  temple,  even  of 
ate  time.  It  may,  however,  have  de- 
ived  the  form  of  its  exterior  from  those 
difices,  which  the  builders  had  been 
^customed  to  see  in  the  country,  while 
he  architectural  details  are  Byzantine ; 
md  judging  from  the  niunber  of 
olumns  and  the  style  of  the  interior, 
t  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  a  time 
rhen  Christianity  was  under  the 
pecial  protection  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. Pococke  supposes  it  to  oe 
•f  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena; 
ind  the  tradition  among  the  monks 
lates  its  foundation  about  150  years 
Iter  her  death.  Over  the  door  on  the 
lesert  side  is  a  cornice  ornamented 
ritli  Corinthian  foliage,  above  which 
B  a  stone  with  square  dentils,  both  of 
ed  gi-anite ;  and  over  the  door,  at  the 
nd  of  the  entrance  passage,  is  another 
4ofk  of  red  granite  with  Doric  tri- 


glyphs  and  guttsd.  The  area  within, 
like  our  churches  and  the  old  basiUcas, 
consists  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  row  of  about 

14  coliunns,  mostly  of  red  granite,  with 
various  capitals  of  a  late  time.  One 
of  the  Cormthian,  and  another  of  the 
Ionic  order,  appear  to  be  of  a  better 
age.  The  total  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing inside  is  78  ft. 

At  the  E.  end  is  the  choir,  consist- 
ing of  3  semicircular  apses,  and  befuro 
the  central  one  is  a  screen  with  some 
miserable  representations  of  8t.  George. 
Here  are  several  Coptic  inscriptions, 
in  one  of  which  mav  be  read  the  words 
**  Athanasius  the  Patriarch,"  the  rest 
being  much  defaced. 

The  half-domes  of  the  apses  are 
painted  with  frescoes ;  the  oentre  one 
representing:  a  lar^  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour seated  on  his  throne,  with  the 
emblems  of  the  4  Evangelists  at 'the 
side  of  a  sort  of  ve$ica  that  surrounds 
him.  The  date  of  these  subjeets  is 
uncertain ;  but  they  are  evidenUy  later 
than  the  building,  its  ornaments  being 
covered  by  the  stucco  on  which  they 
are  piinted.  There  are  several  Coptic 
inscriptions  in  the  church,  and  one 
in  uncial  Greek  characters  upon  a 
column  to  the  1.  as  you  face  the  central 
apse. 

On  three  sides  of  this  building,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  are  the 
remains  of  brickwork,  of  which  the 
outer  wall  was  built;  and  perhaps 
the  present  building  was  only  tho 
church  of  a  monastery  formerly  at- 
tached to  it. 

Tradition  reports  that  this  convent 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  Egyptian  city 
called  Medeenet  Atreeb,  and  the  ruins 
in  its  vicinity  may  be  the  remains  of 
an  old  town ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
old  Athribis,  or  Crooodilopolis  stand 
about  hRlf  an  hour's  ride  to  the  south- 
ward, where  a  ruined  temple  and 
extensive  mounds  still  mark  its  site. 

In  the  midst  of  mounds  of  pottery 
lie  large  blocks  of  limestone,  14  to 

15  ft.  long,  by  S,  and  5  ft.  thick,  the 
remains  of  a  temple  200  ft.  by  175, 
facing  the  S.,  ana  dedicated  to  the 
lion-headed  goddess  Thriphis.  Over 
the  door  is  a  king  offering  to  Thriphis, 
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Khem,  and  other  deities,  over  whom 
is  the  name  of  Ptolemy  the  Elder,  son 
of  Anletes ;  and  it  is  probahle  that  the 
foundation  of  the  bmlding  is  even  of 
a  still  earlier  date.  On  a  stone,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ruins,  whioh 
covered  the  centre  doorway  or  entrance 
of  the  portico,  are  names  arranged  on 
either  side  of  a  head  of  Athor,  sur- 
mounted by  a  globe  containing  the 
mysterious  eye,  with  two  asps,  wear- 
ing the  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  the  whole  group  being  com- 
pleted by  two  sitting  deities.  Such 
are  the  ornamental  devices  of  cornices 
and  architraves  on  temples  of  the 
time  of  the  empire,  as  at  Dendera  and 
other  places.  On  the  soffit  of  the 
same  were  the  ovals  of  Tiberins  Clau- 
dius Kaisaroe  (GsBsar)  Germanlcus  (?)  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  Greek  in- 
scription accompanied  b^  the  ovals  of 
Claudius  Ciesar  Germanicns. 

These  ruins  have  also  the  name  of 
Medeenet  Asha^sh. 

On  the  face  of  the  mountain  about 
half  a  mile  W.S.W.  }  S.  of  the  White 
Convent  are  some  rock-tombs,  having 
passages  sloping  in  at  an  angle  of 
35°  for  lowering  coffins.  They  have 
scarcely  any  remains  of  hieroglyphics, 
but  are  of  very  early  date.  The  rock 
here  bears  curious  marks  of  running 
water,  and  stalagmitic  deposits.  About 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  ruins  of  Athri- 
bis  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stone  of  the  temple  was  taken ;  and 
below  are  several  small  grottoes  that 
have  served  for  tombs,  and  were  once 
furnished  with  doors,  secured,  as  usual, 
by  a  bolt  or  lock.  On  the  lintel  of 
one  of  them  is  a  Greek  inscription, 
saying  that  it  was  ^  the  sepulchre  of 
Ermius,  the  son  of  Archibius.'*  It 
has  the  Egyptian  cornice  and  torus. 
In  the  interior  are  cells,  and  it  con- 
tains the  scattered  residue  of  burnt 
bones.  Through  one  of  its  side  walls 
an  entrance  h^  been  forced  into  the 
adjoining  tomb.  The  mountain  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  name  in  Coptic 
of  Ptootf-n-atrdpe,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city. 

The  Red  Convent  iDayr  el  Ahmar% 
which  lies  to  the  X.N.W.,  is  rather 


older  than  the  White  Convent;  but 
they  are  paK}bably  both  of  a  later  date 
than  the  Empress  Helena.  The  La^ 
el  Ahmar  is  built  in  the  same  style  &» 
the  other  convent ;  its  long  flat  vallt 
surmounted  by  the  Egyptian  eorniee, 
which  is  also  of  stone.  Its  small  brick 
windows  are  pointed  and  alighlly 
stUted,  and  axe  in  their  oonstmctioii 
very  like  those  in  the  convents  of  Old 
Cairo,  added  by  the  early  Christisu, 
and  in  the  mosk  of  Amer.  The  north- 
ern entrance  (long  sinoe  dosed)  is  qibs- 
mented  with  devices  and  ci^iitdfi  d 
Byzantine  time,elaborately  sculptmei 
What  is  now  the  church  was  perfaafis 
originally  only  the  E.  end  of  it,  the 
outer  part  then  forming  the  nave  aad 
aisles  of  this  basilica-shaped  building. 
The  church  consists  of  a  tnmsvene 
corridor,  and  a  central  and  two  side 
apses;  and  on  each  half-dome  is 
painted  a  fresco,  aa  at  the  Whiie 
CSonvent.  Like  other  early  Christian 
churches,  it  does  not  'stand  £,  and 
W.,  but  67^  E.  of  N.,  and  that  of  the 
White  Convent  59°  £.  (^  N.,  by  com- 
pass. 

In  the  &ce  of  the  hill,  1}  m.  8.W. 
\  W.  from  the  Bed  Convent,  isarock- 
tomb,  with  a  few  vestiges  of  sculp- 
tures. It  is  called  Ma^iaial  Kafes. 
An  ancient  road  leads  towards  it  froia 
near  the  convent. 

(E.)  Ekhme&m  stands  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  river-bank,  2  or  3  m. 
above  Soohag.  It  is  a  litfge  tovn, 
with  a  bazaar,  and  a  market-£iy  every 
Wednesday.  Here  are  made  the  ched 
cotton  shawls  with  silk  fringes,  so  often 
worn  by  the  Nile  boatmen.  Kkhmefg 
occupies  the  site  of  Chemmis  or  PaiKt- 
polis,  in  Coptic  Chmim  or  Shmim,  Ua- 
merly  one  of  tlie  most  oansiderahl? 
cities  of  the  Thebai'd. 

On  the  side  of  the  town  forthe^ 
from  the  river,  beyond  the  pres^si 
walls,  are  the  remaub  of  some  of  ia 
ancient  buildings. 

A  long  inscription,  bearing  the  dsl( 
of  the  12th  year  of  the  Emperor  Tn- 
janus  Germanicus  Dacicus,  points  «ct 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Fan  ;  wbr. 
as  we  learn  from  the  dedication,  shaK» 
with  Thriphis    the   honours    of  tur 
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lanctoary.  We  also  aaoertain  another 
neiy  important  fact  from  this  inscrip- 
ion,  that  the  deity,  who  has  been 
ailed  Priapas  and  Mendee,  is  in  reality 
he  Pan  of  Egypt,  his  figure  being 
epreaented  on  the  same  face  of  the 
tone  with  the  dedication :  which  ao- 
ords  very  well  with  the  description  of 
be  deity  of  Panopolis,  given  by  Ste- 
hanus  of  Byzantium.  On  the  soffit 
I  a  circle  divided  into  12  compart- 
lents,  probably  astronomical;  but 
iese,  as  well  as  the  figures  on  the 
eighbouring   block,   are   nearly   all 


These  are,  doubtless,  the  remains  of 
tie  fine  temple  mentioned  by  Abool- 
^,  which  he  reckons  among  the 
lost  remarkable  in  Egypt,  as  well  for 
tie  size  of  the  stones  used  in  its  oon- 
bruction,  as  for  the  profusion  of  sub- 
icts  sculptured  upon  them. 

Vestiges  of  other  ruius  are  met  with 
>me  distance  beyond,  which  may  pro- 
ably  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Vraeus;  but  a  few  imperfect  sculp- 
ues  are  all  that  now  remain,  and  it 
I  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  on  its 
»Lttered  fragments  the  name  of  Pto- 
!my,  the  son  of  Auletes,  and  that 
r  the  Emperor  Domitian.  There  are 
Iso  the  names  of  Thothmes  III.  and 
f  a  queen,  probably  of  one  of  the  late 
'haraohs. 

According  to  Strabo,  Panopolis  was 
very  ancient  dty,  and  the  inhabitants 
ere  famous  as  linen  manufacturers 
pd  workers  in  stone ;  nor  were  they, 
'  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  so  much 
rejudicod  against  the  manners  of  the 
i  reeks  as  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians. 
'he  people  of  Ghemmis,  says  the  his- 
)rian  of  Hulioarnassus,  are  the  only 
Egyptians  who  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  abhorrence  of  Greek  ous- 
)m8.  Chemmia  is  a  large  city  of  the 
liebaid,  near  Neapolis,  whore  there 
t  a  temple  of  Perseus,  the  son  of  Da- 
ae.  This  temple  is  of  a  square  form, 
Qd  sarrounded  by  palm-trees.  It  has 
xme  propyla  of  considerable  size, 
pon  whica  are  two  large  statues ;  and 
ithin  the  sacred  circuit  stands  the 
mctuary,  having  in  it  an  image  of 
ereeus.  For  the  Chemmites  say  that 
erseus  has  often  appeared  in  their 


country,  and  even  within  the  temple, 
and  his  sandal  was  once  found  there, 
2  cubits  in  length.  They  also  state 
that  his  appearance  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  great  blessing,  oeing  fol- 
lowed by  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt.  They  celebrate 
gymnastic  games  in  his  honour,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  at  which  they 
contend  for  prizes,  consisting  of  cattle, 
cloaks,  and  skins. 

"  On  inquiring  why  Perseus  was  in 
the  habit  of  appearing  to  them  alone, 
and  why  they  differed  from  the  rest 
of  the  Egyptians  in  having  gymnastic 
games,  they  replied  that  Perseus  was 
a  native  of  their  city,  and  that  Danaus 
and  Lynceus  being  Chenmiites,  emi- 
grated into  Greece.  They  then  showed 
me  the  genealogy  of  those  two  persons, 
bringing  it  down  to  Perseus;  ana 
stated  that  the  latter,  having  come  to 
Egypt  for  the  same  reason  given  by 
the  Greeks,  to  oarry  off  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon  from  Libya,  visited  their 
country  and  recognised  all  his  rela- 
tions. They  added  that  when  he 
oame  to  Egypt  he  knew  the  name  of 
Chemmis  from  his  mother;  and  the 
games  were  celebrated  in  compliance 
with  his  wishes." 

This  tale  doubtless  originated  in 
the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
their  endeavour  to  trace  resemblances 
in  other  religions  with  the  deities  or 
personages  of  their  own  mythology; 
or,  if  a  similar  story  were  really  told 
to  the  historian  by  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  it  could  only  have  been 
fabricated  by  that  crafty  people,  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  Greek  strangers, 
whose  inquiries  alone  would  suffice  to 
show  the  readiest  mode  of  practising 
such  a  deception.  Perseus  was  no 
more  an  Egyptian  deity  than  Macedo ; 
and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
what  deities  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon 
these  two  names  are  to  be  referred. 

The  notion  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Panopolis  seems  to  Ikave  been  tradi- 
tionally maintained  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Moslems ;  and  Leo  Africanus  con- 
siders it  "  the  oldest  city  of  all  Egypt," 
having,  as  he  supposes,  ^*  been  founded 
by  Ekhmeem,  the  son  of  Misraim,  the 
offspring  of  Gush,  the  son  of  Ham." 
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It  seems  to  have  saffered  much  at  the 
period  of  the  Arab  conquest;  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  the  fury  of  the  in- 
vaders carried  against  tmii  devoted 
city,  that  ^'nothing  was  left  of  its 
buildings  but  their  foundations  and 
ruined  walls;"  and  all  the  colunms 
and  stones  of  any  size  were  carried  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  used  in 
the  embellishment  of  Mensheeyah. 

In  Pooocke*8  time  Ekhmeem  was  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  chief,  who  took 
from  it  the  title  of  emeer  or  prince  of 
Ekhmeem.  His  family,  which  was  ori- 
ginally from  Barbary,  established  itself 
here  three  or  four  generations  before, 
and  obtained  fiom  uie  Sultan  the  go- 
vernment of  this  part  of  the  countey, 
upon  condition  of  paying  an  annual 
tribute.  But  their  name  and  in- 
fluence have  now  ceased,  and,  like  the 
Hawira  Arabs,  once  so  well  known  in 
these  districts,  the  princes  of  Ekhmeem 
are  only  known  m>m  the  accounts  of 
old  travellers,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  people.  They  show  their  tombs, 
with  those  of  their  slaves ;  and  in  the 
cemetery,  near  the  ruing)  is  the  tomb 
of  the  patron  of  the  town,  Bheykh 
Aboo*l  Klisim.  Boats,  ostrich-eggs, 
and  inscriptions  are  hung  up  withm  it 
as  ex-votos  to  the  saint;  and  a  tree 
within  the  holy  precincts  is  studded 
with  nails,  driven  into  it  by  persons 
suffering  from  iUness,  in  the  hopes  of 
a  cure.  There  are  two  Coptic  churches 
in  the  town.  It  was  at  Ekhmeem  that 
Nestorius,  after  16  years'  exile,  ended 
his  days  and  was  buried,  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  centy. 

{E,)  Pooocke  speaks  of  some  con- 
vents near  Ekhmeem,  one  called  **  of 
the  Martyrs,''  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
historian  Macrizi,  and  another  about 
two  miles  farther  in  a  wild  valley, 
which  is  composed  of  grottoes  in  the 
rock,  and  a  brick  chapel  covered  with 
Coptic  inscriptions.  Near  this  is  a 
rude  beaten  path,  leading  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
ht'rmit.  This  valley  is  doubtless  the 
Wady  el  Aiii  (**  Valley  of  the  Spring"), 
between  8  and  4  m.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Ekhmeem,  in  which  are  a  spring  of 
water  and   grottoes,  and   on   the  B. 


of  its  mouth  an  old  rood  leading  ovs 
the  mountains.  Close  to  this  is  a 
modem  pass  called  Kukb  el  Kolec. 
which  crosses  the  mountains,  and  d<^ 
scends  again  into  the  valley,  in  tbe 
district  of  Sherg  Weled  YiJua,  neazlT 
opposite  Bardees. 

(£.)  Behind  the  village  of  Howa- 
wecsh  are  other  grottoes,  of  very  an- 
cient date ;  in  which  Mr.  Harris  foond 
the  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  nome  of 
Panopolis ;  and  3  m.  above  Ekhmeem 
are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town, 
probably  Thomu.  The  remains  there 
consist  of  mounds  and  crude  brick. 

Thomu  should  be  the  place  called  id 
Coptic  Thmoui  m  Pancndon ;  bot  3L 
Chnmpollion  endeavours  to  show  from 
a  Copt  MS.  that  it  was  an  island  od 
the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  oppoiite 
Ekhmeem ;  and  its  name, "  tbe  Island 
of  the  place  of  Cattle,"  ai^^ea  that  it 
was  not  on  the  mainland,  if  even  it 
could  be  to  the  £.  of  Panopolis. 
Thomu,  however,  is  placed  by  the 
Itinerary  on  the  £.  bank,  i  m.  abuve 
PanopoUs,  and  therefore  agrees  with 
the  position  of  these  mounda. 

Some  other  places  are  mentkoed  in 
the  Coptic  MSS.  as  having  existed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ekhmeem ;  out  of  theii 
exact  position  nothing  is  satidfactorilj 
known.  These  are  Pleuit  Shenalolot, 
and  Tsmine,  the  first  of  which  appean 
to  have  been  an  ancient  town  of  schzp 
consequence;  the  second,  from  it^ 
name,  a  village  with  many  vinevard; 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  in  the  U§t 
was  a  monastery  founded  by  Sl  Pacfao- 


(TT.)  MeMkeeyah  (11  m.)  has  exten- 
sive mounds,  but  the  only  vestiges  of 
masonry  consist  in  a  stone  quay  cm  tli^ 
E.  side  of  the  town.  It  stands  en  • 
small  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  vtf 
probably  once  the  main  stream.  Br 
the  Copts  it  IB  called  Psoi,  and  sofw- 
times  in  Arabic  MS&  £1  MonahaL  fc 
well  as  Mensheeyah.  It  is  suppoeHl 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Ptolemais  Heimii , 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  th- 
largest  tovm  in  the  Thebald,  and  art 
inferior  to  Memphis.  But  neither  iti 
originid  extent,  nor  that  of  any  city  a 
Upper  Egypt,  except  Thebes   itsdi 
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in  justify  this  assertion  of  the  geo- 
itpher.  He  even  gives  it  a  political 
rbtem,  on  the  Greek  model;  which, 

true,  may  refer  to  some  change  in 
B  government,  after  it  had  been 
huilt  and  had  received  the  name  of 
tolemais ;  for  it  doubtless  succeeded 
•  a  more  ancient  city,  and  Ptolemy 
ills  it  the  capital  of  the  Thinite 
)me.  Leo  Africanus  says  it  was 
badly  bnilt,  with  narrow  streets, 
id  80  dusty  in  summer  that  no  one 
raid  walk  out  on  a  windy  day.  The 
eighbourhood,  however,  was  famous 
<r  abundance  of  com  and  cattle.  It 
as  once  possi  ssed  by  a  certain  African 
rince  from  the  Barbary  coast,  called 
[owara,  whoee  predecessors  obtained 
le  principality  of  that  name,  of  which 
ley  were  deprived  bv  Soliman,  the 
th  sultan  of  the  Turks." 

From  Mensheeyah  to  Girgeh  the 
istem  chain  of  hills  comes  down  dose 
>  the  river,  and  is  known  by  the 
ame  of  Gebel  Tookh.  At  its  northern 
xtremity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
mn,  about  a  mile  above  Lahaiwa. 

{W.)  Ayserat  on  the  W.  bank  is  still 
oted,  like  Girgeh  and  Kasr  es  Sy^d, 
)r  its  numerous  turkeys. 

(£)  Geergeh,  or  Oiraeih  (13  m.),  for- 
lerly  the  capital  of  me  province  of 
lie  same  name,  but  now  much  sunk  in 
nportance.  It  has  not  succeeded  to 
ny  ancient  town  of  note,  and  from  its 
ame  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is 
f  Christian  origin.  When  visited  by 
*ooocke  and  Norden,  it  was  a  quarter 
f  a  mile  from  the  river ;  but  it  is  now 
Q  the  bank,  and  part  of  it  has  already 
«en  washed  away  by  the  stream, 
i^his  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  great 
hanges  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
ourse  of  the  Nile  within  a  few  years, 
nd  fully  accounts  for  certain  tovms, 
kow  on  the  river,  bein^  laid  down  by 
ncient  geographers  in  an  inland 
•osition. 

At  Girgeh  there  is  a  Latin  convent 
ir  monastery,  the  superior  of  wliich  is 
in  European.  It  is  the  oldest  Roman 
^tholic  establishment  now  in  Egypt, 
hoae  of  Ekhmeem,  Farshoot,  and 
fahta,  being  the  next  in  order  of 
Qtiquity.    Some  consider  that  of  Ne- 


gideh  the  most  ancient.  It  was  not 
from  a  Latin  but  from  a  Gopt  convent 
that  Girgeh  received  its  name,  and 
Girffis,  or  George,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Egyptian 
Christians.  Leo  Africanus  tells  us 
that  **  Girgeh  was  formerly  the  largest 
and  most  opulent  monastery  of 
Christians,  called  after  St.  George, 
and  inhabited  by  upwards  of  200 
monks,  who  possessed  much  land  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  supplied 
food  to  all  travellers;  and  so  great 
was  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  that 
they  cuinually  sent  a  large  sum  to  the 
patriarch  of  Cairo,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  their  own  persuasion. 
About  100  years  ago  a  dreaaful  plague 
afflicted  Egypt,  and  carried  off  all 
the  monks  of  tiiis  convent,  wherefore 
the  prince  of  Mensheeyah  surrounded 
the  Duilding  with  a  strong  wall  and 
erected  houses  within,  for  the  abode  of 
various  workmen  and  shopkeepers.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  patriarch 
of  the  Jacobites  (or  Copts)  having 
made  a  representation  to  the  sultan, 
he  gave  orders  that  another  monastery 
should  be  built  on  the  spot,  where  an 
ancient  city  formerly  stood,  and  as- 
signed to  it  only  a  sufficient  revenue 
to  enable  it  to  maintain  80  monks.'* 

Abydus  may  be  visited  from  Girgeh, 
but  it  is  a  long  weary  ride  of  12  miles, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  go  from  Bel- 
lianeh.  The  only  place  of  importance 
between  Girgeh  and  Abydus  is 

Bardeesj  well  known  in  the  time  of 
the  Memlooks,  who  gave  the  title  El 
Bard^ee  to  one  of  the  principal  beys, 
hence  called  Gsman-Bey-el-Bard^esee. 
Farther  to  the  8.W.  is  a  town  with 
old  monnds,  called  El  Beerheh^s 
name  taken  from  the  Coptic  Perpe, 
"  the  temple,*'  and  commonly  applied 
to  ancient  buildings. 

ExouBSioN  TO  Abydus. 

(TF.)  BdUanek  (8  m.)  has  succeeded 
to  an  old  town  whose  mounds  mark  its 
site.  Its  Coptic  name  is  Tpounind 
Donkeys  can  be  procured  here  for 
going  to  Abydus,  distant  6  m. 

The  way  hcs  across  a  very  rich  plain 
till  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  reached, 


South. 
Temple  op  Sethi  I.  AT^mvCoogle 
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on  which  stands  the  modem  Tillage 
Ardbatj  sumamed  by  the  Aralw  el 
Mat/wfn  (''the  buried"),  from  the 
ancient  edifices  that  until  lately  lay 
ooTered  with  the  desert  sand  all 
aroimd. 

AbycbUj  or  Thiniiy  in  Coptic  Ebot, 
as  in  the  hieroglyphics,  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  cities  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Strabo  indeed  says 
that,  though  in  his  time  reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  small  village,  it  liad 
formerly  held  the  first  raiu:  next  to 
Thebesr-ft  position  which  was  pro- 
bably assigned  to  it  as  having  been 
the  *  birth-place  of  Menes,  and  the 
burial-place  of  Osiris.  ''There  are 
many  places,'*  eap  Plutarch,  '^  where 
his  corpse  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
posited; but  Abydus  and  Memphis 
are  mentioned  in  particular,  as  having 
Uie  true  body ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
rich  and  powerful  of  the  Egyptians  are 
desirous  of  being  buried  in  the  former 
of  these  dties,  in  order  to  lie,  as  it 
were,  in  the  same  grave  as  Osiris 
himself." 

Its  ruins  are  on  a  ^rand  scale,  and 
of  considerable  antiqmty ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  recent  excavations  of  M. 
Kariette,  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
cleared  fh>m  their  sandy  shroud.    Be- 

S'nning  at  the  S.  end  of  the  runs,  the 
st  large  edifice  reached  is  the  Tan- 
vU  of  Seihi  J.,  fiither  of  Bameaes  II. 
This  is  the  building  called  by  8trabo 
the  "Memnonium,  and  deservedly 
praised  by  him  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  decoration.  The  plan  of  this 
temple  is  somewhat  irregular,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing and  object  of  its  various  parts. 
There  are  2  large  halls,  the  eastern 
with  two,  and  the  western  with  three, 
rows  of  columns.  From  the  latter, 
seven  short  passages  lead  westward 
into  as  many  vaulted  chambers.  The 
method  of  constructing  the  roofs 
of  these  cumbers  is  very  singular. 
They  are  formed  of  large  blodcs  of 
stone,  extending  firom  one  architrave 
to  the  other ;  not,  as  usual  in  Egyptian 
buildings,  on  their  &oes,  but  on  their 
sides ;  to  that,  considerable  thickness 
having  been  given  to  the  roof,  a  vault 


was  afterwards  out  into  it,  without 
endangering  its  solidity.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
sculptures  beautifully  coloured;  and 
on  the  ceiling  the  ovals  of  the  king 
remain,  with  stars,  and  transverse  ban£ 
containing  hieroglyphics.  A  short 
passage  on  the  W.  side  of  the  third 
vaulted  chamber  from  the  K.  leads  into 
a  small  hall  supported  by  ten  columns. 
On  the  rt.  of  this  hall  as  you  enter 
are  some  other  small  chambers  covered 
with  very  highly  finished  sculptures. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  2nd  large 
hall  leads  a  narrow  slightly  ascend- 
ing chamber,  the  ceiling  ana  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  sculptures. 
Amid  the  stars  and  king's  ovalB  with 
which  the  ceiling  is  decorated  is  an 
inscription  commemorating  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple.  On  tbe  left  or 
E.  wall  are  four  scenes.  The  first, 
second,  and  fourth  represent  offerings 
made  to  Ammon,  Horns,  and  Qriris. 
In  the  third  Sethi  and  his  son  Bameses 
are  represented  standing  in  front  of  a 
tablet,  on  which  are  engraved  the 
names  of  130  divinities,  which  the 
text  calls  "the  great  and  the  small 
cyde  of  the  divinities  of  tbe  sacred 
maces  of  the  north  and  the  south." 
The  rt.  or  W.  wall  is  divided  into  four 
scenes  like  the  other,  and  in  the  one 
immediately  opposite  the  tablet  of 
divinities  just  mentioned  Sethi  and 
Bameses  are  offering  homage  to  76 
kings  their  predecessors,  Sethi  himself 
being  included. 

This  is  the  new  Tablet  of  Abydw, 
which,  from  the  beautv  of  the  engrav- 
ing, the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
wmoh  it  was  found,  ana  its  historical 
importance,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing monuments  in  Egypt.  The  list  of 
these  76  kings  b^;ins  with  Menes  and 
ends  with  Sethi  I.  It  is  arranged  in 
three  lines,  but  the  last  line  consists  en- 
tirely of  the  two  names  of  Sethi.  The 
tablet  was  discovered  in  1865,  and  is 
conjectured  by  M.  Mariette  to  be  the 
original  of  the  fragmentary  one  found 
in  the  temple  of  Riameses  II.  at  Aby- 
dus, and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Bameses  copied  the  list  made  by  his 
father.  M.  Mariette  farther  supposes 
that  the  kings  whose  names  are  given 
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on  iheee  two  tablets,  are  those  who  had 
more  particularly  beea  oonnected  with 
Abydus,  either  through  having  been 
bom  there,  or  having  added  to  and 
embellished  the  city ;  just  as  the  list 
of  kings  engraved  by  Thothmes  III., 
in  what  is  called  the  ''Hall  of  An- 
cestors "  taken  from  Kamak,  and  now 
at  Paris,  contains  the  names  of  those 
who  had  more  particularly  benefited 
Thebes. 

Ther^  are  various  other  smaller 
columnar  haUs  and  chambers  to  the 
S.,  many  of  them  covered  with  highly- 
finished  painted  sculptures.  The 
moHf  of  these  pictures  is  the  same 
here  as  in  all  the  temples  of  the 
Pharaonic  period,  viz.,  the  king  adoring 
the  divinity  of  the  place.  In  the 
vaulted  chambers  of  this  temple  the 
paintings  represent  in  successive  order 
the  different  ceremonial  observances. 
The  king  on  entering  the  chamber, 
round  which  were  placed  in  their 
shrines  the  statues  of  different  divi- 
nities, turned  to  the  right,  and  open- 
ing each  shrine  in  succet^sion,  offered 
incense  to  the  divinity,  removed  the 
oovering  which  enveloped  it,  placed  his 
hands  on  it,  sprinkled  perf^e  on  it, 
and  then  re-covering  it,  passed  on  to 
the  next  shrine,  and  so  round  the 
chamber. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  this  temple  is 
another  in  a  very  ruined  state.  It 
was  founded  by  Bameses  II.,  and 
dedicated,  like  that  of  his  father  8ethi, 
to  Osiris.  The  materials  of  which  it 
was  composed  were  of  unusual  rich- 
ness, the  walls  being  lined  throughout 
with  oriental  alabaster,  and  covered,' 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  few 
fragments  that  remain,  with  very  fine 
Boidptures  richly  painted.  Only  a 
part  of  the  walls  are  here  and  there 
left  standing  to  a  height  of  about  5  ft., 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  the 
plan  of  the  building.  It  was  from  a 
wall  of  this  temple  that  the  mutilated 
tablet  of  Abydus  referred  to  above  was 
taken.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Banks  in  1818 ;  and  having  been  car- 
ried away  by  M.  Mimaut,  the  French 
Consul-general,  and  sold  in  Paris,  is 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

Continuing  still  in  a  N.  direction, 


we  reach  a  large  crude-brick  enclosorv. 
This  probably  marks  the  site  of  Thinii. 
the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian  mooarci:y. 
and  the  place  wherewas  situated  t}ir 
tomb  of  Osiris,  a  sanctuair  as  veae 
rated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  th^ 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  Christians.  Insi>k 
this  enclosure  is  a  mound  called  thf 
K6m  e$  SiiUdn.  It  is  not  a  natortl 
tumulus,  but  is  formed  by  the  heapiii: 
up  of  tombs  in  successive  ages  of.e 
upon  another ;  and  M.  Mariette  thinks 
with  great  probability  that  these  msj 
be  the  tombs  of  the  rich  Egyptians  of 
whom  Plutarch  speaks,  as  coming  ftrsb 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  Abydii»  if 
be  buried  near  Osiris.  He  looks  for- 
ward, moreover,  with  some  hope,  u> 
the  possibility  of  finding  in  the  mek 
at  the  base  of  this  mound  the  &mai:« 
tomb  of  Osiris  itself. 

The  necropolis  of  Abydus  hss  fur- 
nished a  large  proportion  of  the  diU 
and  other  objects  of  interest  it  tht 
museum  at  Cairo.  The  tomhs  an 
principally  of  the  Vlth,  Xllth.  and 
Xlllth  dynasty  periods.  Those  of  th^ 
Xlllth  dynasty  are  often  small  pyn^ 
mids  of  crude  brick  with  the  oentiv 
hollowed  out  Many  of  the  tomU  U 
the  Vlth  dynasty  are  vaulted,  and  pre- 
sent instances  of  the  true  aich. 

The  reservoir  mentioned  by  ScraH . 
which  was  cased  with  Urge  stones. 
may  perhaps  be  traced  on  the  £.  of  tLr 
ancient  town ;  and  it  was  to  tliis  that  i 
canal  brought  the  water  from  the  Nik. 
pa.«^sing,  as  does  the  present  canal 
through  the  grove  of  Acanthus,  ^hifi 
was  sacred  to  Apollo. 

From  Abydus,  also  (as  in  Strabc't 
time),  a  road  leads  to  the  Great  Oa»  J. 
ascending  the  Libyan  chain  of  moio- 
tains  nearly  due  W.  of  the  u>vil 
Another  road  runs  to  the  same  Qua 
from  El  Ealaat,  a  village  farther  to  tbf 
S.  of  Sainhood,  which  is  the  one  tab: 
by  those  who  go  from  and  to  Faiehiict 
and  other  places  in  this  part  of  ti* 
valley ;  the  ascent  and  descent  beio:; » 
much  more  easy  than  by  the  mountti' 
road,  or  path,  to  the  W.  of  AbTdii& 

{E.)  On  the  opposite  bank  iir^«^ 
L^ndotutny  so  called  from  the  wonb.- 
of  the  fish  Lefndohu ;  but  its  «i»'< 
position  is  unknown,  though  a  jl^ 
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:  some  size  and  importance,  and 
tentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
ige  cities  of  Egypt. 
{W,)  Samhood,  inland  on  the  W. 
mlc,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
wn,  cfdl^  in  Coptic  Semhdout,  or 
ienhoont ;  for  though  placed  more  to 
e  N.  in  the  Coptic  M6S.,  it  is  evi- 
int  this  name  can  only  apply  to  the 
odem  town  of  Bamhood,  whose 
ounds  sufficiently  indicate  its  anti- 
lity. 

{E.)  Abont  the  district  of  Sherg-el- 
lia yam  the  Nile  makes  a  considerable 
lid,  but  resumes  its  general  course, 
out  N.  and  S.,  near  El  Hamra. 

Farshoot  (18}  m.)  derives  its  name 
)m  the  Coptic  Bershoout.  It  is  a 
od  sized  village  with  a  large  sugar- 
;tory  belonging  to  the  Khedive. 
In  Pooocke's  time  Farshoot  was  the 
lidence  of  the  great  sheykh,  who 
Temed  nearly  the  whole  country  on 
e  W.  bank;  but  he  had  already  lost 
nch  of  his  authority,  and  had  great 
Sculty  in  collecting  his  revenues. 
"The  present  inhabitants  of  this 
itrict,*'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *'are 
Bcendanta  of  the  How^ra  tribe  of 
rabs.  This  warlike  race  had  for 
^eral  yeaj»  been  in  the  undisturbed 
Bsession  ci  the  soU,  and  erjoyed, 
ider  the  government  of  their  own 
eykhs,  the  independent  tributaries  of 
e  pasha  of  Cairo,  as  much  happi- 
Bs  and  eecurity  as  has  for  many 
ntnries  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of 
a  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
tey  lost  their  independenoe  under 
;ir  lost  sheykh,  Hammam,  who  with 

army,  said  to  have  consisted  of 
,000  horsemen,  was  entirely  defeated, 

Mohammed  Bey."  The  family 
U  remain,  but  they  are  now  like  the 
ler  peasants. 

The  KowiiA  were  always  &med  for 
ill  skill  in  breeding  and  manag- 
;  horses;  the  name  Howiree,  like 
res,  signifies  a  ''horseman,*'  and 
Btill  applied  to  the  native  riding- 
steiB  and  horsebieakers  of  Egypt, 
e  How^ira  breed  of  dogs  was  not 
i  noted  in  Upper  Egypt  than  that 
the  horses ;  some  of  which  are  still 
md    about   Erment,    Bairtit,    and 


other  places,  mostly  used  for  guarding 
sheep;  and  their  rough,  black,  wire- 
haired  coats,  their  fierce  eye,  their 
size,  and  their  courage,  in  which  they 
differ  so  widely  from  the  cowardly 
fox-dog  of  Egypt,  sufficiently  distin- 
guish them  from  all  other  breeds  of 
the  country.  Nor  have  the  people  the 
same  prejudice  against  dogs  as  in 
Lower  Egypt;  and  indeed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Saeed  have  generally 
much  fewer  scruples  on  this  point 
than  other  Moslems,  being  mostly  of 
the  sect  of  Milekee,  who  view  the  dog 
with  more  indulgent  feelings. 

8ome  of  the  fancies  of  the  Moslems 
respecting  what  is  clean  and  unclean 
are  amusingly  ridiculous,  and  not  the 
least  those  respecting  dogs.  Three 
of  the  sects  consider  its  contact  de- 
files; the  other,  the  Malekee,  fears 
only  to  touch  its  nose,  or  its  hair  if 
wet;  and  tales  about  the  testimony 
of  dogs  and  cats  against  man  in  a 
future  state  are  related  with  a  gravity 
proportionate  to  their  absurdity.  It 
is,  nowever,  not  surprising  that  the 
dogs  of  Egypt,  living  as  they  do  in 
the  dirty  s&eets,  and  feeding  upon  any 
offal  they  find,  should  be  considered 
unclean ;  and  even  the  rigid  Htoefee 
overloolu  his  scruples  in  favour  of  a 
Kelb  Roomee,  a  "  Greek  "  or  •*  Euro- 
pean dog,"  when  assured  that  it  differs 
in  its  hskbits  from  those  of  his  own 
country. 

The  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  in  the 
whole  of  this  district,  which  is  called 
Homram,  is  remarkablv  rich  and  fer- 
tile ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
IB  much  increased  by  the  large  groves 
of  palm-trees  and  acacia  which  line 
thebank. 

(W.)  The  next  town  or  village  of 
any  size,  after  Farshoot,  is  B<Modra, 
It  lies  a  short  distance  inland,  but  it 
has  a  port  called  /Sid^il-Bajoora,  on  the 
river.  Beyond,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bend  of  the  river,  are 
How  and  Easr  es  Sy^d  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river.  Here  the  river 
takes  a  very  long  curve ;  and  as  it  runs 
from  Keneh  to  How,  its  course  is 
S.W.,  so  that  the  former  stands  about 
9'  of  latitude  more  to  the  N.  than 
How,  though  higher  up  the  stream. 
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A  similar  deviation  from  its  course 
does  not  occur  again,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Derr  in  Nubia,  and  at 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  above 
Dongola,  -which  was  formerly  called 
the  ayKwvfs  or  elbows  of  the  Nile. 

(  W.)  How  (8  m.)  in  Coptic  Ho,  Hou, 
or  Ano,  occupies  the  site  of  DiospoUa 
Paroa.  Among  the  usual  mounds  of 
rubbish  are  the  foundations  of  a  sand- 
stone temple  with  sculptured  figures. 
Behind  the  village  is  a  Coptic  Dayr. 
About  a  mile  to  the  S.,  at  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  are  other  mounds  and  the 
remains  of  buildings. 

(E.)  At  Katr  a  Sy&d,  or  "the 
8port8man'8  Mansion,"  on  the  opposite 
bank,  are  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
C^toboscion,  in  Coptic  iSfeneset.  The 
only  remaining  masonry  worthy  of 
notice  is  a  dilapidated  quay,  amidst 
whose  ruins  is  a  stone  beuing  a  Greek 
inscription,  apparently  of  tl^  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius ;  firom  which  we  learn 
that  the  individual  by  whose  order 
it  was  sculptured  had  executed  some 
work  ^^  at  his  own  expense ; "  perhaps 
the  quay  itself,  to  which  there  is  every 
appearance  of  its  having  once  belonged. 
Another  block  has  on  it  part  of  the 
head-dress  and  hieroglyphics  of  the 
goddess  Isis. 

Chenoboficion  was  famous  for  its 
geese,  which  were  fed  there  in  great 
numbers ;  and  it  was  from  this  circum- 
stance that  it  borrowed  a  name  which 
was  probably  a  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal Egyptian.  Turkeys  seem  now 
to  have  taken  their  place;  and  after 
Akhayseh,  AyseriLt,  and  Girgeh,  thev 
are  most  abundant  at  ^asr  es  8y^. 
The  fine  bold  bluff  which  hei^  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river  is  called  Gebel 
Tookh. 

{E,)  About  a  mile  beyond  the  east- 
em  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Kasr  es 
Syad,  not  very  far  from  the  high  road, 
are  some  tombs  of  the  Ylth-dynasty 
period.  Within  them  the  agricultural 
and  other  scenes  common  to  the  tombs 
of  Egypt  may  still  be  traced  on  the 
walls,  and  some  indeed  in  a  vezy  good 
state  of  preservation.  Many  are  co- 
vered with  Coptic  ex-votoB  worth 
studying. 


The  eastern  chain  of  hills  here  ip> 
preaches  close  to  the  river  for  the  Uk 
time  before  reaching  Thebes,  ud 
the  western  or  Libyan  range,  of  bt 
bolder  and  more  striking  outline,  l< 
soon  seen  advancing  on  the  right 

(W.)  Dishneh,  a  good-sized  viHas?. 
with  a  well-supplied  market  oo  Siu- 
days.  Sand-grouse  may  often  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  among  the  H'Wi 
grass. 

The  isle  of  'Tahenna  was  somewheit 
on  the  W.  bank,  between  DiospolB 
Parva  (How)  and  Tentyrifl.  InCopttf 
it  was  called  Taben^eci  or  TabenueiC. 
the  last  part  of  which  recall  tk 
Greek  word  yrjaosy  "  island."  Chsn- 
poUion  supposes  the  name  iosigaif: 
"abounding  in  palm-trees,"  or  •'tbf 
place  of  flocks;"  and  the  teniuDttit« 
€81  to  refer  to  the  goddess  Isis.  h 
Arabic  he  says  it  is  called  Gezeentr^ 
Gharb.  ''  the  Isle  of  the  W&t"  Ii 
was  here  that,  about  a.d.  356.  ^.  F^ 
chom  (Paohomins)  built  a  maoasisji 
occupying  "  the  vacant  isUod  of  Ta- 
ibenne,"  as  Gibbon  says,  with-WOi' 
of  his  brethren." 

(E.)  Fow,  inland,  on  the  R  bant 
marks  the  site  of  Bopoa,  in  CoptK 
Phboou. 

About  i  m.  firom  the  river,  oo  the  V 
bank,  opposite  Fow,  are  the  mim  o( 
Denderah,  to  the  N.  of  the  modfirn  Til- 
lage of  that  name.  The  usual  pnrriff 
is  to  moor  the  boat  to  the  £.  bank  tf 
the  nearest  spot  for  reaching  Kenri 
a  short  distance  farther  Sl  and  talas'i 
then  crofis  the  river  in  the  ttmdal  ts>L 
ride  on  donkeys  to  Dendeiah;  butt^ 
those  who  can  walk  the  rains  aie  mo*; 
easily  reached  from  a  point  N.  ><' 
^eneh. 

(W,)  Denderah,— The  name  of  r«v 
tvris,  or  Teniyra,  in  Coptic  T^tot  ^ 
Nikentore,  seems  to  have  originated  i: 
that  of  the  goddess  Athor,  or  Apiu^ 
dite,  who  was  particularly  woBhipp« 
there ;  and  that  the  principal  ie(Qi« 
was  dedicated  to  this  goddess  ve  l^- 
from  the  hierogljrphicB,  as  well  as  ii^. 
a  Greek  inscription  on  the  front  >' 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  in  whose  leig^  j' 
magnificent  portico  was  added  to  " 
original  building.  Tentyraispn>bs 
taken  from  T^i-n-Athor,  the  abode 
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Ithor,  or  Athyr.  The  name  Athor  is 
lao  a  oompound  word, "  Tel  (or  ThyX 
lor/'  signifying  '*the  abode  of  Ho- 
08 ;  '  which  agreee  with  what  Pin- 
trch  says,  when  he  calls  Athor  **■  Ho- 
ob'  mundane  habitation."  The  hiero- 
lyphica,  too,  represent  the  name  of 
lie  goddess  by  a  hawk  (the  emblem 
t  Horus)  placed  within  a  house. 

Egyptian  sculpture  had  long  been 
D  the  decline  before  the  erection  of 
de  present  temple  of  Denderah ;  and 
he  Egyptian  antiquary  looks  with 
ittle  satisfaction  on  the  graceless  style 
f  the  figures*  and  the  crowded  pro- 
nsion  of  ill-adjusted  hieroglyphics, 
bat  coyer  the  walls  of  this  as  of  other 
Holemaic  or  Boman  monuments.  But 
jrchitectuic  still  retained  the  grandeur 
f  ail  earlier  period,  and  though  the 
apitals  of  the  columns  were  firequently 
vercharged  with  ornament,  the  gene- 
ai  effect  of  the  porticoes  erected  under 
he  Ptolemies  and  Ceasars  is  grand  and 
mposing,  and  frequently  not  destitute 
if  elegance  and  taste. 

These  remarks  apply  very  partiou- 
arly  to  the  temple  of  benderah ;  and 
h>m  its  superior  state  of  preserration 
i  deseryee  a  distin^ishedrauk  among 
h&  most  interestmg  monuments  of 
Ssypt.  For  thou^  its  columns,  con- 
lidered  singly,  may  be  said  to  have  a 
itAvy,  perhap«  a  barbarous,  appear* 
ace,  the  portico  is  doubtless  a  noble 
ipeeimen  of  architecture:  nor  is  the 
noceeding  hail  devoid  of  beauty  and 
Tuunetry  of  proportion.  The  pre- 
lerration  of  its  roof  also  adds  greatly 
» the  beauty,  as  well  as  to  the  interest, 
>f  the  portico ;  and  many  of  those  in 
;he  Egyptian  temples  lose  their  effect 
t)y  being  destitute  of  roofs.  Generally 
ipeaking,  Egyptian  temples  are  more 
pictureaone  when  in  ruins  than  when 
mtire ;  being,  if  seen  from  without, 
nerely  a  large  dead  waU,  scarcely 
relieved  by  a  slight  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  portico.  But  ihis  cannot 
be  said  of  the  portico  itjBclf ;  nor  did  a 
temple  present  the  same  monotonous 
ippearance  when  the  painted  sculp- 
tures were  in  their  original  state ;  and 
it  was  the  necessity  of  relieving  the 
large  expanse  of  flat  wall  which  led 
to  this  rich  mode  of  decoration. 


The  building  of  the  temple  of  Den- 
demh  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  the 
11th  Ptolemy,  and  complete  in  that 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  but  the 
sculptures  and  decorations  were  not 
finisned  till  the  time  of  Nero.  Like 
all  Egyptian  temples,  it  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  crude-brick  enclosure, 
the  height  and  thickness  of  whose 
walls  prevented  anything  that  took 
place  inside  being  seen  or  heard. 
From  an  isolated  stone  pylon,  bearing 
the  names  of  D(xnitian  and  Trujan, 
a  dromos  leads  up  to  the  entrance. 

The  portico  or  pronaos  (a)  is  a  mag- 
nificent hall  supported  by  24  columns. 
Between  the  nrst  line  of  columns  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  stretches  a 
high  stone  screen.  In  each  of  the  side- 
widls  is  a  small  doorway,  which  served 
for  the  passage  of  the  priests  and 
acolytes  bearing  offerings.  The  main 
entrance  was  reserved  for  the  king. 
Immediately  on  the  right  after  enter- 
ing the  hall  are  four  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  king  before  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  In  the  first 
the  monarch  presents  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  sandals  on  foot 
and  sceptre  in  hand,  and  preceded  by 
five  standards.  The  next  scene  show's 
him  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  puri- 
fication at  the  hands  of  Thoth  and 
Horns.  He  then,  in  the  third,  receives 
the  two  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  from  the  goddesses  Wat'i  and 
Suvan.  Thus  recognized  as  sovereign 
of  the  whole  couotnr,  he,  in  the  fouHh 
picture,  is  seen  led  by  Maut  of  Thebes 
and  Toom  of  Heliopolis  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  goddess  Athor,  to  taste 
of  the  divine  beauty  and  goodness. 
Similar  scenes  occupy  the  walls  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance. 

On  the  ceiling  is  the  zodiac,  which 
led  to  so  much  learned  controversy. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Greek 
inscription,  which  was  strangely  over- 
looked, and  the  hieroglyphical  names 
of  the  Gesars  on  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior walls,  which  were  then  un- 
known, its  date  was  satisfactorily  as- 
certained; and  instead  of  being  of 
early  Pharaonic  time,  or  of  an  ante- 
diluvian age,  it  is  now  confined  to  a 
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more  modest  and  probable  antiquity. 
The  only  three  zodiacs  known  in 
^^P^f  At  Denderah,  Esneh,  and  its 
neignbour  Ed  Dayr,  are  of  Ptolema'ic 
or  of  Roman  date.  The  astronomical 
subjects  on  the  ceilings  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  and  other  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments,  eyen  if  they  may  be  con- 
sidered zodiacal,  are  represented  in  a 
totally  different  manner ;  and  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  zodiac,  as  we  know 
it  is  not  Egyptian.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  those  of*Denderah  and 
Eaneh  the  sign  Cancer  is  represented 
by  a  aoarabteus,  not  a  crab ;  though 
other  signs,  as  Sagittarius  under  the 
form  of  a  Centaur,  evidently  of  Greek 
mrention,  are  admitted. 

The  details  of  the  cornice  of  the 
portico  offer  a  very  satisfactory  speci- 
men of  the  use  of  a  triglyphic  orna- 
ment. It  is  common  in  many  of  the 
oldest  Pbaraonio  temples,  though  ar- 
ranged in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, and  without  so  remarkable  a  me- 
tope as  in  the  present  instance.  On 
the  frieze,  or  rather  architrave,  is  a 
procession  to  Athor;  and  among  the 
figures  that  compose  it  are  two  playing 
the  harp,  and  another  the  tambourine. 
The  inscription  which  records  the 
building  of  the  portico  is  on  the  pro- 
jecting fillet  of  the  cornice,  and  com- 
mences with  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius. 

To  the  portico  succeeds  a  hall  of  6 
columns,  with  3  rooms  on  either  side ; 
the  cen^  one  on  the  right,  and  the 
last  on  the  left,  having  entrances  from 
the  outside.  Then  comes  a  chamber 
communicating  on  the  left  with  two 
rooms,  from  the  first  of  which  a  stair- 
case leads  to  the  roof,  and  on  the 
right  with  a  passage  leading  to  8 
rooms  and  another  staircase.  Another 
chamber  follows,  with  one  room,  on 
the  left;  and  then  comes  what  has 
been  called  the  sanctuary,  with  a  pas- 
si^  leading  round  it  communicating 
with  sevend  lateral  chambers,  that  in 
the  centre  at  the  end  being  the  one 
in  which  the  emblem  of  the  divinity 
waa  preserved. 

According  to  M.  Mariette,  each  of 
these  halls  and  chambers  had  its  pe- 
culiar destination.    The  hall  (b)  was 


where  the  processions  first  assembled. 
On  its  walls  is  a  sort  of  calendar  of 
the  different  fete-days,  (c)  and  (d) 
were  annexes  of  (b),  containing  altars 
at  which  prayers  were  said  as  the 
procession  passed  on.  In  (e)  were 
kept  the  four  sacred  boats,  which 
played  the  principal  part  in  these  pro- 
cessions. In  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  boats  was  a  small  temple,  con- 
taining the  emblem  of  the  god  to 
which  it  was  sacred.  This  temple  was 
covered  with  a  thick  white  veil  (comp. 
description  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant), (f)  served  as  a  laboratory  in 
which  were  prepared  the  oils  and  es- 
s^ices  used  for  perfuming  the  temple 
and  statues,  (o)  was  where  the  fruits 
of  the  soil  intended  for  offerings  were 
collected  and  consecrated,  (h)  and  (i) 
were  passages  through  which  were 
brought  in  the  offerings  from  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  respectively,  (j) 
was  the  treasure-chamber.  All  the 
scenes  on  its  walls  represent  the  king 
consecrating  and  offering  difierent  ol^ 
jects  in  gold  and  silver.  In  (k)  were 
deposited  all  the. sacred  vestments. 
The  chambers  (l),  (m),  (n),  (o),  (p>, 
and  (q),  and  the  small  temple  on  the 
terrace,  were  especially  devoted  to  the 
oelebrution  of  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
star  Sirius.  On  the  walls  of  the  two 
staircases  ( r)  are  pictured  the  details  of 
the  processions  that  took  place  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  head  marches  the 
king ;  behind  him  are  13  priests  bear- 
ing standards  surmounted  with  the 
emblems  of  various  divinities.  The 
procession  first  mounted  the  northern 
staircase,  and  stopped  at  the  little 
hypsethral  temple  above  mentioned, 
each  of  whose  12  columns  was  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  months  of  the  year ; 
it  then  descended  by  the  southern 
staircase.  The  rest  of  the  temple 
was  more  particularly  devoted  to  divine 
worship.  The  corridor  (s)  is  covered 
with  the  usual  scenes,  representing 
the  king  making  offerings  to  various 
divinities  and  receiving  some  gift  in 
return ;  each  scene  being  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  text.  The  chamber 
(t)  wasaedicated  tolsis;  (c)  to  Osiris 
restored  to  life :  (v)  to  Osiris-Oiionhris 
s  2 
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yanquiflhing  his  enemies  nnder  the 
form  of  crooodiles;  (w)  to  the  same 
god  under  the  form  of  Hor^Mim-to.  In 
(X)  and  (t)  Athor  was  especially  woiv 
shipped  as  the  divinity  who  received 
ana  gave  fresh  life  to  the  snn  each 
day.  In  (z)  the  same  goddess  was 
adored  under  her  general  titles,  and 
in  a  niche  in  the  wail,  which  the  king 
alone  might  enter,  was  preserved  her 
mysterious  emblem,  a  great  golden  ns- 
trum.  The  remaining  chambers  (a), 
(b\  (c),  and  (e2)  were  dedicated  to 
Pasht  and  other  divinities. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
foundations  are  arranged  long  narrow 
passages  without  openings  of  any  kind. 
Admittance  to  them  coidd  only  be  ob- 
tained  by  moving,  by  some  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  stone  which  concealed 
the  entrance.  Here  were  probably  con- 
cealed the  statues  in  precious  metals, 
and  the  other  objects  of  value  used  in 
the  service  of  the  temple. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  small  temple  on  the  roof.  It  is 
dedicated  as  a  whole  to  the  local 
Osiris  of  Denderah,  and  its  six  cham- 
bers are  appropriated  to  the  different 
forms  of  that  divinity  worshipped  in 
each  of  the  42  nomes  into  which  an- 
cient Egypt  was  divided:  the  three 
chambers  on  the  X.  to  the  northern 
nomes,  and  the  three  on  the  S.  to  the 
southern  nomes.  In  the  second  cham- 
ber on  the  S.  side  was  the  planisphere 
or  zodiac  which  is  now  in  raris. 

Numerous  are  the  names  of  Gfesars 
in  this  temple.  In  the  portico  may  be 
distinguished  those  of  Tiberius.  Cali- 
gula, Claudius,  and  Nero.  On  the  for- 
mer front  of  the  temple,  now  the  back 
of  the  pronaosy  or  portico,  are  those  of 
Augustus  and  Caligula.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  original  extent  of  the  build- 
ing, and  it  was  previous  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  portico  that  it  was  seen  by 
Strabo.  The  oldest  names  are  of  Pto- 
lemy Cnearion,  or  Neo-CiBsar,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra  by  Julius 
C«sar,  and  of  his  mother;  who  are 
represented  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
exterior.  Neither  her  features  (which 
may  still  be  traced)  nor  her  figure 
correspond  with  her  renowned  beauty. 
But  the  portrait  is  interesting,  from 


being  the  contemporary  representatiiiii 
of  so  celebrated  a  person ;  and,  jnds- 
ing  from  Greek  gems,  it  seems  to  bear 
some  general  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal :  allowance  being  made  for  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  drawing  and  (he 
want  of  skill  of  the  artist,  who  pro- 
bably never  saw  the  queen,  and  copid 
her  portrait  from  some  other  imperfed 
picture. 

"Behind  the  temple  of  V«iii5.'' 
says  Strabo,  **is  the  chapel  of  Isis:'* 
and  this  observation  agreea  remark- 
ably well  with  the  size  and  poAtkc 
of  the  small  temple  of  that  ^dan: 
consisting,  as  it  does,  merely  of  1  cen- 
tral and  2  lateral  adyta,  and  a  truj- 
verse  chamber  or  corridor  in  fA'Ct; 
and  it  stands  immediately  behind  iht 
S.W.  angle  of  that  of  Athor.  It  i«  m 
this  temple  that  the  oow  is  figond. 
before  which  the  Sepoys  are  aud  fe> 
have  prostrated  themselves  when  oci 
Indian  armv  landed  in  Egypt  Hoch 
has  been  thought  of  this;  bat  the 
accidental  worship  of  the  same  sDifflsI 
in  Egypt  and  India  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  any  direct  connection  betwets 
the  two  religions. 

To  the  temple  of  Isis  belonged  tV 
other  pyUm^  which  lies  170  paces  to 
the  eastward,  and  which,  as  we  kan 
from  a  Greek  inscription  on  eitLer 
face  of  its  cornice,  whs  dedicated  tft ' 
that  goddess  in  the  thirty-first  year  d 
Caesar  (Augustus) ;  Publius  Octarios 
being  milita^  governor,  cor  pisfKt 
and  Marcus  Cflaudius  Postumus  ocoh 
mander-in-chief. 

The  same  inscription  is  rqwated  ot  j 
the  E.  side  of  the  same  gateway.         | 

Ninety  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  gntc 
temple  of  Athor  is  another  buildis;. 
consisting  of  2  outer  paasage-chanlfc!^^ 
with  2  small  rooms  on  either  s:de  d 
the  outermost  one,  and  a  central  ask 
2  lateral  cufyto ;  the  whole  sorromidtii. 
except  the  front,  by  a  peristyle  of  ^ 
columns.  The  capitals  ornamented.  •■ 
disfigured,  by  the  representations  cf  I 
Typhonian  monster,  have  led  to  tH 
supposition  that  it  was  dedicated  t>tl 
Evil  Genius  ;  but  as  the  whole  of  i 
sculptures  refer  to  the  birth  of  *J 
young  child  of  Athor,  it  is  eridei 
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hat  it  appertams  to  tbe  great  temple 
f  that  goddess  who  is  here  stjled  his 
lother.  The  monster,  moreover,  lias 
othing  to  do  with  Typhon,  but  is  the 
od  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  Bes, 
atron  of  mirth  and  the  dance,  and,  as 
ich,  his  image  fi»ou'es  frequently  on 
ftrious  articles  of  the  toiiette-table. 
liese  temples  were  styled  by  Cham- 
sllion  ttie  mammeuij  or  *Mying-in 
Laces,"  set  apart  for  the  ctecowskement 
r  the  goddess,  and  where  the  third 
lember  of  the  triad  worshipped  in  the 
ijoiniug  temple,  was  bom. 
About  230  paces  in  front  of  the  pylon 
:  Athor  is  an  isolated  hypethral  bmld- 
ig,  consisting  of  14  columns,  united 
y  interoolumnar  screens,  with  a  door- 
ay  at  either  end;  and  a  short  dis- 
tnce  to  the  S.  are  indications  of  an 
Bcient  reservoir.  A  little  to  the  N.E. 
'  it  are  other  remains  of  masonry ; 
at  the  rest  of  the  extensive  mounds 
'  Tentyris  present  merely  the  ruins 
;  crude-bride  houses,  many  of  which 
DO  of  Arab  date. 

Five  hundred  paces  E.  of  the  pylon 
■  Isis  is  another  crude-brick  enclosure, 
ith  an  entrance  of  stone,  similar  to 
)e  other  pylons,  bearing  the  name  of 
ntoninus  Pius.  Over  the  face  of  the 
iteway  is  a  singular  rej^resentation  of 
le  Sun,  with  its  sacred  emblem  the 
iwk,  supported  by  Isis  and  Nephthys. 
hese  two  ^  sister  goddesses "  repre- 
rnted  "  the  beginning  and  the  end,'' 
id  were  commonly  introduced  on 
inereal  monuments,  Isis  on  one  side, 
ephthys  on  the  other,  of  the  de- 
ased ;  which  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
ise  this  enclosure  to  have  been  used 
f  sepulchral  purposes.  The  area 
ithin  it  measures  about  155  paces  by 
>5 ;  and  at  the  S.E.  corner  is  a  weU 
stagnant  water. 

The  town  stood  between  this  and  the 
idosure  that  surrounded  the  temples, 
^tending  on  either  side,  as  weU  as 
ithin  the  drcnit  of  the  latter ;  and  on 
ke  N.W.  side  appear  to  be  the  remains 
'  tombs.  They  were,  probably,  of  a 
me  when  Tentyris  ceased  to  be  a 
>pulou8  city,  and  when  a  deserted 
irt  of  it  was  set  apart  for  the  burial 
the  dead. 


In  the  limestone  mountains  S.S.E.  of 
Denderah  are  some  old  quarries,  and  a 
few  rude  grottoes  without  (sculpture ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  hill,  about  a 
mile  to  the  N.W.  of  them,  in  which  are 
sunk  numerous  tombs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tentyris. 

In  the  hugger  J  or  plain  of  the  desert, 
near  Denderah  are  numerous  primitive 
stones,  evidently  rounded  by  rolling, 
and  which,  from  their  number  and  the 
extent  of  the  space  they  are  scittered 
over,  could  not  have  been  brought  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  though  many  have 
been  subsequently  arranged  in  lines  for 
some  purpose.  They  are  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  other  primitive  sub- 
stances, which  are  only  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  opposite  eastern  desert ; 
and  if  not  brought  by  man,  they  must 
have  been  carried  across  the  present 
bed  of  the  river  and  up  the  slope  of  the 
western  desert,  by  a  rush  of  water 
coming  from  the  valley  which  opens 
upon  Keneh,  and  w^ch,  rising  in  the 
primitive  ranges,  has  cut  its  way 
through  the  secondary  hills  that  bor- 
der the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  are 
therefore  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
geologist. 

Between  the  town  and  the  edge  of 
the  sandy  plain  to  the  S.  is  a  low 
channel,  which  may  once  have  been  a 
canal ;  and  it  is  not  iruptobable  that  it 
was  to  this  that  the  Tebtyrites  owed 
their  insular  situation  mentioned  by 
PUny. 

The  Tentyrites  were  professed 
enemies  of  the  crocodile;  and  Pliny 
relates  some  extraordinary  stories  of 
their  command  over  that  animal.  The 
truth,  indeed,  of  their  courage,  in 
attacking  so  formidable  nn  enemy, 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained;  and  Strabo  affirms  that 
they  amused  and  astonished  the  Bo- 
mans  by  their  dexterity  and  boldness, 
in  dragging  the  crocodile  from  an  arti- 
jQcial  IsJke,  made  at  Rome  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  the  dry  land,  and  back  again 
into  the  water,  with  the  same  facilitv. 
Other  writers  mention  the  remnrkable 
command  they  had  over  the  crocodile ; 
and  Seneca  accounts  for  it  by  the  con- 
tempt and  consciousness  of  superiority 
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they  felt,  in  attacking  their  enemy; 
those  "who  were  deficient  in  presence 
of  mind  being  frequently  killed. 

The  crocodile  is,  in  fact,  a  timid 
animal,  flying  on  the  approach  of  man, 
and,  generally  speaking,  only  ventur- 
ing to  attack  its  prey  on  a  sadden ;  for 
which  reason  we  seldom  or  never  hear 
of  persons  having  been  devoured  by  it, 
unless  incautiously  standing  on  the 
sloping  shore  of  the  river,  where  its 
approach  is  concealed  by  the  water, 
and  where,  by  the  immense  power  of 
its  tail,  it  is  enabled  to  throw  down 
and  overcome  the  strongest  man :  who, 
being  carried  immediately  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  means  to  resist.  Pliny,  like  other 
authors,  has  been  led  into  a  common 
error,  that  the  siglit  of  the  crocodile  is 
defective  under  water,  which  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  (without  the  ne- 
cessity of  penonal  experience)  should 
have  corrected ;  for  it  is  at  least  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  an  animal 
living  chiefly  on  fish  should,  in  order 
to  secure  its  prey,  be  gifted  with  an 
equal  power  of  sight ;  and  that  of  fish 
cannot  be  said  to  be  defective.  But 
Herodotus  affirms  that  it  is  totally 
"blind  under  water."  Its  small  eye 
is  defended  by  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane, which  passes  over  it  when  under 
water.  It  has  no  tongue,  and  moves 
the  loicer  jaw  like  other  animals; 
though,  from  its  frequently  throwing 
up  its  head,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
opens  its  mouth,  it  haa  obtained  the 
credit  of  moving  the  upper  jaw.  An- 
other error  respecting  it  is  its  supposed 
inability  to  turn ;  but  it  is  better  not 
to  trust  to  this  received  notion,  as  it 
can  strike  its  head  with  its  tail.  It  is 
however  a  heavy  and  unwieldy  animal ; 
it  cannot  run  very  fast,  and  is  usually 
more  inclined  to  run  from,  than  at, 
anybody  approaching  it.  No  one, 
however,  should  go  into  the  river  from 
a  sandbank  where  crocodiles  abound ; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  danger  in  bath- 
ing in  deep  water.  One  or  two  of  these 
animals  mav  still  sometimes  be  seen 
on  the  sandbank  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  landing-place  for 
Ken  eh. 
'  The  hatred  of  the  Tentyritos  for  the 


crocodile  was  the  cause  of  seiions  dis- 
putes with  the  inhabitants  of  Omboi 
where  it  was  particularly  worshipped: 
and  the  unpardonable  affront  of  Isillicg 
and  eating  the  god-like  animal  vu 
resented  by  the  Ombiftes  with  all  tlie 
rage  of  a  sectarian  feud.  No  religioos 
war  was  ever  urged  with  more  ene^tie 
zeal ;  and  the  conflict  of  the  Omoites 
and  Tentyrites  terminated  in  tbe  dis- 
gracefal  ceremony  of  a  cannibal  £»£t, 
to  which  (if  we  can  believe  the  laiha 
doubtful  authority  of  Juvenal)  die  body 
of  one  who  was  killed  in  the  af&ajvai 
doomed  by  his  triumphant  adversaries. 

(E,)  Keneh  (29}  m.).  A  large  aztj 
im;)ortaiit  town  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  canal  about  2}  m.  frbm  the  N'ik. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  GsBnopdu,  or 
Neapolis,  *'  the  New  City  "  (the  .Ve«^ 
toton  of  those  days),  but  boasts  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  ^ench  has  tne- 
ceeded  Coptoe  and  ^ooa  as  the  empy 
rium  of  trade  with  the  Arabian  roa^ 
which  it  supplies  with  com,  carried  bj 
way  of  Kosseir  to  Emba  (Yambo)  and 
Jeddah.  Itisnotedforitsmanufiictore 
of  porous  water-jars  and  bottlea,  tbe 
former  caUed  in  Arabic  zeer,  the  latter 
koodeh  and  ddraJc,  which  are  in  great 
request  throughout  Egypt  The  da; 
used  for  making  them  is  found  to  Mit 
northward  of  the  town,  in  the  bed  of 
a  valley,  whose  torrents  have  for  agee* 
past  contributed  to  the  accumulatior^ 
or  rather  deposit,  of  this  nsefal  earth . 
which,  with  the  sifted  ashes  of  half^ 
grass  in  proper  proportions,  is  the  prin- 
cipal composition,  ^eneh  has  batiis. 
and  a  good  bazaar  with  several  Grt^ 
shops.  The  market  is  held  every  Thurs- 
day. Excellent  dates  from  the  Hcg^z 
are  sold  at  ^eneh.  They  are  in  drtm& 
or  small  boxes,  and  are  thus  presenresi 
in  a  soft  state.  They  are  put  in  vh'il'- 
like  Smyrna  figs ;  not  broken  up  io-« 
a  mass  like  the  Agweh  of  Cairo.  1  • 
one  of  these  processes  Pliny  alliid'.«. 
when  he  says  *'  Thebaidis  fhictiu  «.> 
templo  in  cados  oonditur." 

At  Keneh  is  a  large  oolooy  >>^ 
ghawdzee  (sing,  ghdzetyahy  The* 
dancing-girls  are  often  enroneunr^: 
called  almehsj  the  almt^  bdng  a  t<r 
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nale  professional  singer,  while  t}ie 
fhdzeetfoh  is  a  dancer,  and  a  much  more 
lisreputable  character.  They  are  to 
«  met  with  in  most  of  the  large  vil- 
!iges  and  towns  of  Egypt.  Many 
ravellers  have  raved  about  the  beauty 
f  these  gkawdzeey  and  the  gracefulness 
f  their  dance ;  but  the  real  truth  is 
bat  nine-tenths  of  them  are  ugly  and 
apulsive,  and  their  dance  inelegant 
rhon  kept  within  the  bounds  of  out- 
ran! decency,  and  disgusting  when 
Uowed  full  swing. 

The  direct  road  to  Eosseir,  on  the 
ted  Sea,  goes  from  ^eneh.  (See  Bte. 
9.) 

(TT.)  The  ancient  villaffe  of  Pam- 
anis,  the  next  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
fter  Tentyris,  stood  inland,  on  thu  W. 
ank.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
i  Ed  Dayr,  opposite  Bmoot^  whose 
tame  also  shows  it  to  be  the  successor 
f  an  ancient  town.  But  Ed  Dayr  can- 
iot  occupy  the  site  of  Pampanis,  if 
Holemy  be  correct,  as  he  places  it  5' 
lore  to  the  S.  than  Apollinopolis 
*arva  (Koos),  and  nearly  at  two- 
hirds  of  the  distance  from  Tentyris  to 
llicbes.  The  latitude  he  gives  of  that 
illage,  as  well  as  his  position  of 
Ipolunopolis,  require  Pampanis  to 
le  much  further  S.;  and  taking  the 
•roportion  of  the  distances  he  gives,  it 
hould  have  stood  at  Mensheeyah  or 
^''egadeh. 

(ir.^  BaUds  is  well  known  for  its 
aanufacture  of  earthen  jars,  which 
rom  this  town  have  received  the  name 
f  BaUasee,  and  are  universally  used  in 
ilgypt  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
^ater.  When  full  they  are  of  great 
reight ;  and  one  is  surprised  to  find 
he  women  able  to  bear  them  on  their 
leads,  while  admiring  their  graceful 
ait  as  they  walk  with  them  from  the 
ivcr.  The  same  kind  of  jars  are  used, 
ike  some  amphora  of  the  ancients,  for 
reserving  rice,  butter,  treacle,  and 
il,  and  for  other  domestic  purposes : 
nd  large  rafis  made  of  haUdaee  jars, 
re  frequently  floated  down  the  Nile, 
»  be  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of  the 
letropolis. 

Near  Balk^s  should  be  the  site  of 
kmtra  Coptos. 


(E,)  J^oU^  or  Koft,  the  ancient  Cop- 
tos, is  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
on  the  E.  bank.  The  proper  ortho- 
graphy, according  to  Aboolfeda,  is 
Kobt,  though  the  natives  now  call  it 
Koft  In  Coptic  it  was  styled  Keft, 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics  Kobthor  ; — ^h 
name  recalling  the  Caphtor  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

It  was  from  this  town,  which  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Christanity  in 
Egypt  under  the  Roman  emperors,  that 
the  Copts  in  all  probability  took  their 
name. 

The  remains  of  its  old  wall  are  still 
visible,  and  even  the  towers  of  the 
gateway,  which  stood  on  the  E.  side. 
The  rums  are  mostly  of  a  late  epoch  : 
the  names  on  the  fallen  fragments  of 
masonry  that  lie  scattered  within  its 
precincts,  or  on  those  employed  iu 
building  the  Christian  Church,  being 
of  different  Ciesars.  A  granite  pillar, 
however,  bearing  the  oval  of  ThothmeH 
III.,  shows  that  some  monument  ex- 
isted at  Coptos  of  a  very  remote  date, 
to  which  the  Roman  emperors  after- 
wards made  additions ;  and  on  a  stone 
built  into  a  bridge  on  the  road  to  the 
river  are  the  name  and  prenomen  of 
an  Enentef,  of  the  Xlth  dynasty.  But 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  early 
Christians,  little  can  be  traced  of  its 
ancient  buildings,  their  materials 
having  been  used  to  construct  the 
church,  part  of  which  too  only  now 
remains.  There  are  also  the  remnants 
of  some  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
apparently  of  Ptolemaic  time. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  ruinous 
condition  of  this  city  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fury  of  Diocletian ;  and 
Gibbon  states  that  it  was  "utterly 
destroyed  by  the  arms  and  severe 
order  "  of  that  emperor.  It  had  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  and  the  severity 
which  he  exercised  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  Alexandrians  fell  with  still 
greater  weight  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Coptos.  At  the  village  of  el  Kdla, 
"  the  Citadel,"  is  a  small  temple,  of 
Roman  date,  bearing  the  royal  ovals 
of  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  buildings,  the  vestiges   of   its 
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canals  still  attest  the  opulence  of  this 
city ;  which  continued  to  be  the.  mart 
of  Indian  commerce  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Berenice  till  its  destruction  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  and  though, 
as  in  8trabo'8  time,  the  Myos-Hormos 
was  foimd  to  be  a  more  convenient 
port  than  Berenice,  and  was  frequented 
oy  almost  all  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
fleets,  CoptoB  still  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  conunerce.  Myos-Hormos  was 
afterwards  succeeded  by  Philoteras- 
portus,  which  had  formerly  played  a 
part  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  under 
the  name  of  iBnnnm,  and  this  again 
gave  place,  at  a  later  period,  to  the 
modern  town  of  Kosseir.  Goptos,  too, 
was  supplanted  by  j^oos,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  dep6t  of  all  merchan- 
difjc  from  the  Red  Bea,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  until  in 
its  turn  it  gave  place  to  J^eneh. 

It  was  to  Coptoe  that  many  of  the 
stones  quarried  in  the  porphyry  and 
other  mountains  of  the  eastern  desert 
were  transported;  for  which  purpose 
large  roads  were  constructed,  at  con- 
siderable labour  and  exoense,  over 
sandy  plains,  and  through  the  sinu- 
osities of  valleys.  But  that  of  the 
emerald -mines  took  the  direction  of 
Contra-Apollinopolis ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  any  other  communication 
was  established  with  these  mines  from 
Coptos  than  by  the  Berenice  road. 

i£lian  tells  us  that  the  Coptites 
worshipped  Isis ;  and  Mr.  Harris  found 
an  inscription  there  of  the  8th  year  of 
Trajan,  containing  a  dedication  to  her 
("  I2IAI  TPIXftMATOS  ")•  -^ian  re- 
lates a  story  of  the  respect  paid  by 
scorpions  to  her  temple ;  and  he  also 
states  that  the  female  dorcaa  was 
sacred  in  this  city.  It  was  here  that 
Isis  was  supposed  to  have  received  the 
first  account  of  her  husband's  death, — 
a  circumstance  which,  according  to 
Plutarch,  gave  rise  to  tiie  name  of 
Coptoe,  signifying,  as  he  supposes, 
**  mourning,"  or,  as  others  say,  **  depri- 
vation.'* But  it  is  needless  to  mAke 
any  remark  on  the  absurdity  of  deriv- 
ing an  Egyptian  name  from  Greek, 
which  he,  like  so  manv  others,  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  The  traveller  will 
look  in  vain  in  the  level  alluvial  plain 


for  the  ^precipice,"  whence  the  um 
was  annually  thrown  down  by  the 
Ooptites,  in  token  of  their  hatred  of 
Typhon.  It  may  hsve  been  an  art- 
ficial  eminence  made  for  that  allego> 
rioal  ceremony. 

(E,)  The  town  of  Esh  ShiSrafa,  \n 
the  y.  of  Goptos,  is  so  <salled  fiom 
having  been  founded  and  inhabited 
by  some  Shereefs,  or  descendants  of 
Mohammed;  who  are  distinguished 
from  other  Moslems  by  the  peculiar 
right  of  wearing  a  green  turban ;  a 
custom  first  introduced  by  one  of  the 
Baharite  Memlook  sultana  of  Egypt 
£1  Ashraf  iShab&n,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  1368  to  1877. 

Aboolfeda  states  that  the  town  of 
Kobt  was  a  wa|^,  **  entail,"  of  tb' 
bhereefs,  though  it  appears  rather  tc 
have  belonged  to  the  Hantmafn  d 
Mecca  and  Medeeneh.  How  the 
inhabitants   of   Ck>ptoe   came   to  bt- 

Shiites  (.She^Ui)  aju«£,  as  he  sayi  they 
were,  he  does  not  explain :  and   it   | 
would  be  ouriooB  to  asoettain  if  tlii» 
was  really  the  case  in  former  timeK. 

Contra-OoptoB  was  probably  at  Do* 
w&ide. 

(£.)  At  J^oo9  or  (Oooff).  in  Coptic 
Ros-Birbir,  is  tlie  site  of  Apottimopeiit 
Parva,  In  the  time  of  Aboolfrda, 
about  A.D.  1344,  it  was  the  next  eity  ir 
size  and  consequence  to  Fostat,  tbr 
capital,  and  the  emporium  of  t}k 
Arabian  trade;  but  it  hs now ledaord 
to  the  rank  of  a  small  town,  and  the 
residence  of  a  iuSmt. 

At  a  nVe2,  or  "  fountain  ^  built  fcr 
a  charitable  purpose,"  is  a  monoliiL 
now  converted  into  a  tank,  with  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  jamfas. 
containing  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Pk- 
ladelphus;  and  a  short  distanor  t^ 
the  W.  of  the  town,  near  a  sheylii 
tomb,  are  some  fragments  of  sandBtocc. 
and  a  few  small  granite  columns. 

Large  sandbanks  here  obstruct  ti- 
course  of  the  river  for  aome  distanrr. 
In  the  eerly  part  of  the  ^ear  tbev  tn 
a  favourite  resort  of  all  kinds  of  watr> 
birds.  Later  on  they  are  plunted  %r^ 
melon8.D9'^^d  by  vjuuy  ic 
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*  (IF.)  Negddeh  (22}  m.),  a  short  dis- 
tauce  8.  of  Koos,  and  on  the  opposite 
banks,  is  noted  for  its  Coptic  and  Roman 
Catholic  convents,  and,  in  Aboolfeda's 
time,  for  its  gardens  and  sugar-cane. 
Between  it  and  Gamola,  on  the  edge  of 
the  deaert,  are  3  very  old  convents, 
which  aa  nsnal  are  ascribed  to  tlie  time 
of  Helena.  The  finst,  called  Dayr  E$ 
Stleeb  (of  the  Ooes),  is  near  Demfeek, 
frith  a  Tory  small  ch. ;  the  next,  of  El 
Uel^,  is  small,  but  more  interesting ; 
bat  the  oldest  of  them  is  that  of  Muri 
Boktee.  The  ch.,  as  in  the  others,  has 
a  semicircular  apse,  and  some  remains 
of  frescoes  on  its  domes.  It  is  about 
2^  m.  beyond  £1  Arraba. 

The  bend  of  tlte  river  at  Negi&deh 
ofiers  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  pictur- 
(^ue  Yiews  on  the  Nile.  The  town 
itself  is  old,  and  presents  a  curious  and 
pleasing  appearance,  owing  to  the  lofty 
pigeon-towers  which  crown  every  house. 
This  effect  is  of  course  seen  in  many 
villages  on  the  Nile,  but  in  none  are 
the  number  of  pigeon-towers  greater,  or 
their  battlemented  appearance  more 
remarkable,  than  at  Negideh.  The 
pigeons  are  kept  for  the  soke  of  their 
dung,  which  is  the  only  manure  used 
in  ^^pt,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  profit  thus  obitined  from  them  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
ravages  they  commit  in  the  fields. 

Neg^eh  has  no  ruins ;  but  Shenhoor, 
m  the  E.  bank,  a  few  miles  S.  of  ;^oo8. 
presents  the  extensive  mounds  of  an 
incient  town,  where  M.  Prissefound  a 
Ximple  of  Soman  time,  dedicated  to 
EforiM,  with  the  name  of  the  town  in 
iierogljrphics,  Sen-Aor. 

Between  Shenhoor  and  Thebes  the 
iver  makes  a  considerable  curve  to 
he  E. ;  and  a  little  above  this  bend, 
oat  below  Thebes,  on  the  W.  bank,  is 
Tamdla  (Kamola).  It  was  noted  in 
^boolfedas  time  for  its  ntunerous 
gardens  and  sugar-cane  plantations, 
rhich  are  mentioned  also  by  Norden. 
Lt  the  time  of  the  rebellion 'of  Shoykh 
khmed,  the  soi-disant  wiz^er,  in  1824, 
t  was  tiie  residence  of  the  well-k.iown 
Lli  Kashef  Aboo-Tarboosh,  who  de- 
snded  the  military  post  there  against 
he  insurgents  with  great  gallantry. 
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(E.y  Medamdt  stands  some  distance 
inland  on  the  £.  It  is  supposed  to 
mark  tlie  site  of  Maximianopolis,  a 
Greek  bishop's  see  under  the  Lower 
Empire ;  but  neither  the  extent  of  its 
mounds,  nor  the  remains  of  its  temple, 
justify  the  name  that  some  have  ap- 
plied to  it  of  Kamak  esh  bher^^eeyah, 
or,  "  the  eastern  Kamak."  It  is  gene- 
rally visited  from  Thebes.  , 

Some  write  tlie  name  Med'-amood, 
as  thougli  it  were  called  from  amood, 
^*a  column;"  and  place  Maximian- 
opolis on  the  other  bank,  at  Negddeh ; 
while  others  fix  it  at  Medeenet  HUboo, 
in  Thebes,  where  tbe  Christians  liad  a 
very  large  ch.  until  the  period  of  the 
Arab  invasion.  Negideh,  however,  is 
still  a  place  of  great  consequence 
among  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  whose 
convent  and  ch.  are  the  resort  of  all 
the  priests  of  the  vicinity. 

The  ruins  of  Medamdt  consist  of 
crude-brick  houses  of  a  small  town, 
about  464  paces  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  sandstone  temple ;  but  of 
this  little  remains,  except  part  of  the 
portico,  apparently,  from  the  style  of 
its  architecture,  of  Ptolemaic  date.  On 
the  columns  may  be  traced  the  ovals 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  of  Lathyrus, 
and  of  Auletes,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  a  block 
of  granite  with  the  name  of  Amu- 
noph  II.  proves  tbe  temple  to  be  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  The  pylon 
before  the  portico  bears  the  name  of 
Tiberius,  but  the  blocks  used  in  its 
construction  were  taken  from  some 
older  edifice,  erected  or  repaired  during 
the  reign  of  Barneses  II. 

This  pylon  formed  one  of  several 
doorways  of  a  crude-brick  encloeure 
which  surrounded  the  temple ;  and  a 
short  distance  before  it  is  a  raised 
platform,  with  a  flight  of  steps  on  the 
inner  side,  similar  to  that  before  the 
temple  at  El  Ehdrgeh  (in  the  Great 
Oasis),  at  Karnak,  and  maoy  other  , 
places.  To  the  southward  of  the 
portico  appears  to  be  the  site  of  a  re- 
servoir, beyond  which  a  gateway  leads 
through  the  side  of  the  crude-brick 
wall  to  a  small  ruin,  bearing  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Besides  the 
6  3 
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enclosure  of  the  temple  is  a  vail  of 
similar  materials  that  surrounded  the 
whole  town,  which  was  of  an  irregular 
shape.  These  ruins,  tliough  small, 
are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the 
pastoral  scenes  very  beautiful. 

Even  before  K!amola  is  reached  the 
ruins  of  Eamak,  the  Colossi,  and  all 
the  temples  on  the  W.  bank,  come  into 
sight :  and  in  a  short  time  the  boat  is 


moored  to  the  E.  bank,  dose  under  as 
ancient  temple,  around  whose  rains 
cluster  the  mud  huts  of  the  inodeni 
village  of 

(E.)  Ltucor  (22  m.),  the  best  head- 

Quarters  from  wliich  to  visit  the  woo- 
erful  ruins  thSat  alone  remain  to  tell 
of  the  glories  of  Thebes,  the  most 
famous  of  old  Egyptian  cities. 
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I.  Arrival  at  Luxor  and  General 
Information. 

Laxor  is  a  small  village  of  little 
Dportanoe  in  itself,  but  well  known 
"om  it0  being  the  most  important 
tage  on  the  Nile  yoyage,  and  the 
enerally  chosen  head-quarters  from 
'hich  to  visit  the  wonderful  remains 
f  old  Thebes,  the  most  important 
ad  interesting  ruins  in  Egypt  it 
I  450  m.  from  Cairo,  and  133  from 
isaooin. 

There  are  several  consular  agents, 
[ustapha  Agha  acts  in  that  capacity 
>r  England,  and  is  a  most  courteous 
D)l  obliging  representative,  ready  to 
ender  Uie  traveller  assistance  in 
very  way.  Those  who  wish  to  have 
iiien  and  newspapers  sent  on  to 
liem  from  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  should 
ave  them  directed  to  his  care.  Let- 
era  can  also  be  forwarded  through 
im.  The  post,  however,  is  very 
Tegular,  and  things  are  often  lost. 

Guides  and  donkeys  for  visiting  the 
iiins  an  both  sides  of  the  river  are 
rocured  at  Luxor.  The  price  is  about 
0  piastres  a  day.  According  to  the 
Dntract  usually  made,  they  are  pro- 
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20.  Thebes  to  AMoodn,  First 
Calaracty  Elepliantine,  and 
PhiUe        451 

vided  by  the  dragoman.  There  are 
different  sets  of  guides  for  each  bank, 
who  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other. 

The  usual  mooring-plaoe  for  daha- 
beeahs  is  to  the  high  bank  under  the 
village  and  temple  of  Luxor ;  but  those 
who  prefer  to  he  away  from  the  noise 
and  Dustle  caused  by  the  presence  of 
I  several  boats,  can  moor  to  the  island 
just  above,  and  cross  to  the  mainland, 
when  occasion  requires,  in  the  sandal. 
This  little  boat  should  always  be 
alongside,  properly  cleaned,  and  with 
oars,  rudder,  sail,  and  everything  ready 
for  taking  the  visitor  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  or  wherever  he  may  wish 
to  go.  Four  or  five  sailors,  properly 
dreaaed,  should  always  be  in  readinets 
to  go  with  it.  In  visiting  the  ruins, 
unless  any  wish  to  the  contrary  is 
expressed,  the  dragoman  should  always 
accompany  the  party  himself;  and  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood,  when 
a  visit  to  the  W.  bank  is  intended, 
that  the  guide  has  got  the  requisite 
number  of  donkeys  ready  on  the  sand- 
bank immediately  opposite  Luxor. 

In  visiting  the  W.  bank  it  is  usual 
to  spend  the  whole  day  away  from  the 
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boat.  Provisions  must  then  be  taken. 
Numeioas  small  boys  and  girls  will  be 
found  waiting  with  the  donkeys,  all 
anxious  to  act  as  attendants  on  the 
traveller  and  carry  a  ^oolleh  full  of 
water  for  his  benefit,  aud  also  any 
books,  drawing  materials,  &c.,  he  may 
have  with  him.  In  return  for  this 
service  a  small  backsheesh  will  be  ex- 
pected, or  rather  importunately  de- 
manded, at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is 
better  to  select  one  attendant,  and 
then  make  him  or  her  keep  the 
others  off. 

Candles,  and  some  magnesium  wire 
shoulil  be  taken,  for  seeing  the  interiors 
of  the  tombs  properly.  Torches  should 
never  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
blacken  the  sculptures  and  utterly 
spoil  them.  Many  of  the  private  tombs 
are  so  blackened  by  the  fires  of  the 
peasants  who  inhabit  them,  as  no 
longer  to  be  worth  visiting ;  and  if 
tordies  were  used  for  lighting  up  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  their  smoke 
would  soon  blacken  and  disfig^e  them. 
Travellers  are  ready  enough  to  reproach 
the  ignorant  natives  for  the  injury 
Ihey  do  to  the  monuments,  though 
they  themselves  are  often  quite  as 
deserving  of  reproach  for  their  share 
in  the  destruction,  for  the  encourage- 
ment they  give  to  the  peasants  to  brrak 
off  some  piece  of  sculpture,  by  buying 
it  when  brought,  and  often  by  em- 
ploying them  to  obtain  it. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  abundance 
of  good  antiques  for  sale  at  Thebes 
will  be  disappointed.  Occasionally 
they  are  found,  and  brought  to  travel- 
lers ;  and  those  who  understand  them 
and  kaow  how  to  make  a  judictous 
choice,  not  giving  a  high  price  for  the 
bad,  but  paying  well  for  objects  of 
real  value,  may  occasionally  obtain 
some  interesting  objects.  The  dealers 
soon  discover  whether  the  purchaser 
understands  their  value ;  and  if  he  is 
ignorant  they  will  sell  the  worst  to 
him  for  a  high  price,  and  false  ones, 
rather  than  the  best  they  have.  In- 
deed a  great  portion  of  those  sold  by 
dealers  are  forgeries ;  and  some  are  so 
cleverly  imitated,  that  it  requires  a 
practised  eye  to  detect  them;  parti- 
cularly scarab»i.    Papyri  are  made  up 


very  cleverly,  on  a  stick,  enveloped 
in  fragments,  or  leaves;  the  outer 
covering  being  a  piece  of  real  papyrus, 
and  the  whole  sealed  with  clay.  Good 
papyri  are  broken  up  to  obtain  these 
outer  coatings  to  false  ones ;  aiid  un- 
less a  papyrus  can  be  at  least  partly 
unrolled,  it  1:1  scarcely  worth  while  fcr 
a  novice  in  antiques  to  purchase  it 

Capital  quail-shooting  may  be  bad 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the 
month  of  March,  or  even  earlier. 
About  4  hrs.'  ride  inland  on  the  W. 
bank,  In  the  direction  of  Erment,  is  a 
lake,  at  which  good  duck-diooting  mxy 
be  had  in  the  winter.  It  is  neo^Baij. 
however,  to  be  provided  with  s  tent » 
as  to  spend  the  night  near  the  lake. 
and  be  ready  for  shooting  at  daybreak 
A  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Earnak  by 
moonlight— a  yisit  which  none  should 
neglect  to  pay  if  they  have  Hbe  oppor* 
tunlty  —  may  be  oombined  with  > 
nighfs'  watohing  for  hyasnas,  vbo 
occasionally,  but  very  seldom  are  to 
be  seen  there. 

6.  Mode  op  Sekimo  Thebbs. 

In  order  that  Thebes  and  its  re- 
mains may  produce  their  best  efieri 
the  W.  side  should  certainly  ht 
first  visited ;  and  last  c^  all  Kamsk 
on  the  E.  Those  who  are  on  their 
way  up  the  river  to  the  Ist  or  2Dd 
Cataract  will  do  well,  if  the  win4  » 
favourable  on  their  arrival  at  LuxiVf 
to  stop  there  no  longer  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  procurini: 
provisions,  getting  letters,  &c.,  ami 
leave  all  tba  sight-seeing  till  ther 
come  back  on  their  way  down.  Should 
the  wind  however  be  adverse,  or  ^ae 
be  none  at  all,  they  may  prefer,  instft^l 
of  tracking  on,  to  remain  till  a  change 
in  the  weather  occurs,  and  occupy  tht 
time  in  doing  some  of  the  sights ;  tixpT 
will  then  require  to  stey  a  shorter  tiw 
on  their  way  down. 

Some  persons  will,  no  doubt,  iei^ 
disposed  to  take  a  more  cursory  viev 
of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  than  otheis. 
being  pressed  for  time,  or  feeling  &> 
very  great  interest  in  antiquitiea.  Ftr 
such  three  days  may  be  snfScieas 
for  seeing  the  principal  objects  of  i> 
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serest     They  may  be  employed  as 
bllows : 

Ist  Day.-Cnaa  early  to  the  W. 
tank,  and  mit  the  Colossi,  the  Mem- 
loniaiD)  Dayr  el  Medeeneh,  if  time 
erves,  and  Merleenet  Hiboo. 

2nd  Day.—Croaa  early  to  the  W. 
auk  and  visit  Koomeh,  and  then 
ide  along  the  valley  to  the  Tombs  of 
he  Kings.  Instead  of  coming  back 
»y  the  same  way,  climb  the  path  to  the 
op  of  the  Libyan  Mountain,  whence 
here  is  a  magnificent  view  over  the 
(lain  of  Thebos,  and  descend  to  Dayr 
1  Bahree,  well  worth  seeing ;  thence, 
f  there  is  time,  to  the  tombs  of  the 
Usaseef. 

3fti  Day. — The  temple  of  Lnxor, 
riiich  will  not  take  long,  and  Kamak. 

In  tliis  way  the  traveller  who  merely 
rishes  to  say  he  has  seen  Thebes  may 
;et  through  it  in  three  days.  Indeed,  Lf 
le  is  abnormally  indostrious,  starting 
arly,  retaining  late,  and  going  quickly 
rem  one  thing  to  another,  he  may 
aanage  to  cast  a  glance  at  some 
kings  not  included  in  the  above  pro- 
;nLmme.  But  all  who  can  should 
pend  at  least  a  week  at  Thebes. 
Camak  alone  ought  to  have  2  days 
nven  to  it ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
he  description  of  the  various  remains 
m  th*e  W.  bank«  there  is  plenty  there 
0  occupy  several  days. 


C»  HiBTOBT  AND  ToPOaBAPHT  OP 
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Thn  name  Thebes  is  corrupted  from 
he  Tip^  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
anguage,  the  Tipd  of  the  Copts, 
rhich,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of 
Coptic,  is  pronounced  Tbaba.  easily 
onverted  into  fhifioL,  or  Thebes. 
Some  writers  have  confined  themselves 
o  a  closer  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
rord;  and  Pliny  and  Juvenal  have 
K>th  adopted  Thebe,  in  the  singular 
lumber,  as  the  name  of  this  city.  In 
ueroglyphics  it  is  written  Ap,  Ape, 
tr  with  the  feminine  article  Tap^,  the 
aeaning  of  which  appears  to  be  *'  £A« 


heady**  Thebes  being  the  eapital  of  the 
coimtry. 

Thebes  was  also  called  Diospolis 
(Magna),  which  answers  to  Amunei, 
**  the  Abode  of  Amun,"  tbe  Egyptian 
Jupiter.  The  city  stood  partly  on  the 
E.,  partly  on  the  W.  of  the  Nile: 
though  me  name  Tip^  (Thebes)  was 
applied  to  the  whole  city  on  either 
bank.  The  western  division  had  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Pathyris,  or, 
as  Ptolemy  writes  it,  Tatbyris,  being 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
Athor,  who  is  called  *Uhe  President 
of  the  West;"  for  though  Amun  (or 
Amun-re)  was  the  chief  deity  wor- 
shipped there,  as  well  as  in  other 
quarters  of  Diospolis,  Aihor  had  a 
peculiar  claim  over  the  Necropolis 
beneath  the  western  mountain,  where 
she  was  fiibulously  reported  to  receive 
the  setting  sun  mto  her  arms.  Pa- 
tbyiis  was  Pathros ;  though  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  15)  probably  alludes  to  another 
city  of  Athor  in  the  Delta. 

In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the 
western  division  of  the  city,  or,  '*  the 
Libyan  suburb,"  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent quarters,  as  ^e  Memnonia  (or 
Memnoneia);  and  even  the  tombe 
were  portioned  off  into  districts,  at- 
tached to  the  quiirters  of  the  town. 
Thus  we  fina  that  Thynabunum, 
where  the  priests  of  Osiris  were  bu- 
ried, belonged  to  and  stood  within  the 
limits  of  the  Memnonia.  It  is  probable 
that  in  late  times,  when  the  city  and 
its  territory  were  divided  into  2  sepa- 
rate nomes,  the  portion  on  the  western 
bank  being  under  the  protection  of 
Athor,  received  the  name  '*  Pathy- 
ritic;"  and  Thebes  being  afterwards 
broken  up  into  several  small  detached 
towns,  which  was  the  case  even  in 
Strabo's  time,  Pathyris  became  a  did> 
tinot  city. 

The  period  of  its  foundation  still 
remains,  Uke  that  of  Memphis,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  enveloped  in 
that  obscurity  which  is  the  fate  of  all 
the  most  ancient  cities ;  bat  from  the 
names  of  the  oldest  kings  seen  about 
Memphis,  it  is  evident  that  Thebes  was 
not  80  ancient  a?  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt;  and  there  is  even  reason  to 
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suppose   that   HennonthiB  (now  Er- 
moDt)  was  older  than  Thebes. 

Ancient  authors  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  citj,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  80  stadia  in  length, 
while  Diodorus  allows  the  circuit  to 
have  been  only  140— a  disparity  which 
may  be  partially  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  the  latter  speaks  of  it 
when  still  an  infant  dty.  The  epiphet 
Hecatompylos,  applied  to  it  by  Homer, 
has  generally  been  thought  to  refer  to 
the  100  gates  of  its  wall  of  circuit: 
but  this  difficulty  is  happily  solved  by 
an  observation  of  Diodorus,  that  many 
suppose  them  ^^  to  have  been  the  pro- 
pyl sea  of  the  temples/*  and  that  this 
metaphorical  expression  rather  implies 
a  plurality  than  a  definite  number. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  reader  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  100-gated 
city  was  never  enclosed  by  a  wall — a 
fact  fully  proved  by  the  non-existence 
of  the  least  vestige  of  it;  for,  even 
allowing  it  to  have  been  of  crude 
brick,  it  would,  from  its  great  thick- 
ness, have  survived  the  ravages  of 
time,  equally  with  those  of  similar 
materials  of  the  early  epoch  of  the 
third  Thothmes.  Or,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  waters  of 
the  inundation,  and  buried  by  the 
alluvial  deposit,  in  those  parts  which 
stood  on  the  cultivated  land,  the  rocky 
and  uninundated  acclivity  of  the  hdger 
would  at  least  have  retained  some 
traces  of  its  former  existence,  even 
were  it  razed  to  the  ground. 

It  is  not  alone  from  the  authority  of 
ancient  writers  that  the  splendour  and 
power  of  this  city  (which  had  the 
reputation  of  furnishing  20,000  armed 
chariots  from  its  vicinity)  are  to  be 
estimated;  but  the  extent  of  the 
Egyptian  conquests  adding  continu- 
ally to  the  riches  of  the  metropolis, 
the  magnificence  of  the  edifices  which 
adorned  it,  the  luxe  of  the  individuals 
who  inhabited  it,  the  spoil  taken 
thence  by  the  Persians,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  collected  after  the  burning 
of  the  city,  amply  testify  the  immense 
wealth  of  Ejjyptian  Thebes. 

The  immense  army  which  a  force 
of  20,000  chariots  would  imply  was 


not  of  course  raised  at  Thebes  alone: 
which  Diodorus  seems  to  admit;  but 
he  also  miscalculates  the  number  when 
he  computes  the  chariots  at  20,0<i(i 
and  reckons  only  100  stables  and  20u 
horses  in  each,  which,  allowing  2  to 
each  car,  will  only  supply  half  the 
number.  Moreover,  he  places  the^ 
stables  between  Thebes  and  Memphis 

The  greatest  step  towards  the  de^ 
cline  and  iUl  of  this  city  was  the  pre- 
ference given  to  Lower  Egypt  (bat 
not  to  Memphis,  as  Diodorus  sup- 
poses); and  the  removal  of  the  sehi 
of  government  to  Tanis  and  Bubastii. 
and  subsequently  to  Sais  and  Altx- 
andrm,  proved  as  disastrous  to  the 
welfare,  as  the  Persian  invasioii  to 
the  splendour,  of  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt  Commercial  wealth,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  began  to 
flow  through  other  channels;  G(^)»» 
and  ApoUinopolis  succeeded  to  Me 
lucrative  trade  of  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia 
no  longer  contributed  to  the  revenue* 
of  Thebes.  And  its  subsequent  de- 
struction, after  a  3  yean'  si^^  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  struck  a  d»ith- 
blow  to  the  welfiire  and  existence  of 
this  capital,  which  was  thencefaith 
scarcely  deemed  an  Egyptian  city. 
Some  few  repairs  were,  however,  made 
to  its  dilapidated  temples  by  Enef- 
getes  IL  and  some  of  the  later 
Ptolemies;  but  it  remained  de^po* 
lated^  and  at  the  time  of  Strabo's  vi<4i 
it  was  already  divided  into  small  de- 
tached villages. 

The  principal  part  of  the  city,  ppv 
perly  so  called,  lay  on  the  E.  bank: 
that  on  the  opposite  side,  which  eno- 
tained  the  quarter  of  the  Memnonia. 
and  the  whole  of  its  extensive  Necio- 
poUs,  bore  the  name  of  the  LibriLn 
suburb.  It  is  not  certain  whether  ff 
no  cultivated  spots  of  land  were  it 
early  times  admitted  amidst  the  honsta; 
but  it  appears  from  the  sculptures  d 
the  tombs  that  the  principiil  inhabh- 
ants  had  extensive  gardens  attacbr: 
to  their  mansions,  independent  (/ 
their  villas  and  farms  outside  tk 
city;  and  in  the  reigns  of  th«  Ptoi- 
mies  several  parcels  of  land  were  »'U 
and  let  within  the  interior  of  tht 
Libyan  suburb. 


Egypt. 

^  Alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,  the 
iituation  of  Thebea  is  as  beautiful  by 
lature  as  by  art.  The  monotony  of 
ho  two  mountain  ranges,  Libyan  and 
Arabian,  for  the  first  time  assumes  a 
lew  and  varied  character.  They  each 
etire  from  the  river,  forming  a  circle 
ound  the  wide  green  plain;  the 
restem  rising  into  a  bolder  and  more 
oassive  barrier,  and  enclosing  the 
»lain  at  its  northern  extremity  as  by  a 
latural  bulwark ;  the  eastern,  further 
rithdrawn,  but  acting  the  same  part 
0  the  view  of  Thebes  as  the  Argulic 
nountains  to  the  plain  of  Athens,  or 
he  Alban  hills  to  Rome — a  varied  and 
lolder  chain,  rising  and  Mling  in 
imost  Grecian  outline,  though  cast  in 
be  conical  form  which  marks  the  hills 
i  Nubia  further  south,  and  which, 
K^haps,  suggested  the  Pyramids. 
Within  the  circle  of  these  two  ranges, 
bos  peculiarly  its  own,  stretches  the 
^Toen  plain  on  each  side  the  river  to 
in  unusual  extent ;  and  on  each  side 
be  river,  in  this  respect  unlike  Mem- 
>liis,  but  like  the  great  city  further  E. 
iQ  the  Euphrates — like  the  cities  of 
iforthem  Europe  on  their  lesser 
treams — ^spreads  the  city  of  Thebes, 
nth  the  Nile  for  its  mighty  thorough- 
are.  *  Art  thou  better  thau  No- Amon 
bat  was  bituated  by  the  '*  river  of  the 
iile"  —  th:it  had  the  waters  round 
bout  it — whose  rampart  was  **the 
ealike  stream,"  and  whose  wall  was 
be  "  sealike  stream." '  Nahwn  iii.  8." 
-A.  P.  Stanley. 

The  most  ancient  remains  now 
xisling  at  Thebes  are  unquestionably 
D  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  the 
argest  and  most  splendid  ruin  of 
vhich  perhaps  either  ancient  or  mo- 
lem  times  can  boast,  being  the  work 
•f  a  number  of  successive  monaichs, 
ach  anxious  to  surpass  his  prede- 
!est!or  by  increasing  the  dimensions 
ind  proportions  of  tiie  part  he  added, 
t  id  this  fiict  which  enables  us  to 
icoount  for  the  diminutive  size  of  the 
Ider  parts  of  this  extensive  building. 
Vnd  to  their  compamtively  limited 
cale,  offering  greater  facility,  as  their 
icinity  to  the  sanctuary  greater 
emptation,  to  an  invading  enemy  to 
lebtroy  them,  added  to  their  remote 
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antiquity,  are  to  be  attributed  their 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  sculptures  executed 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  preceded  Osirtasen  L  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  the  earliest  monarch  whose 
name  exists  on  the  monuments  of 
Eastern  Thebes.  There  are,  however, 
the  vestiges  of  earlier  times  on  the 
W.  bank,  especially  at  Drah  Aboo-1- 
Neggah. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that, 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
this  city,  Kamak,  from  being  the  most 
splendid,  should  be  the  last  visited  by 
the  stranger,  who  will  then  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  smaller  monuments  of 
the  western  bank,  the  *'  Libyan  suburb 
of  Thebra,"  which  included  the  ex- 
tensive quarter  of  the  Memnonia,  and 
reached  to  the  small  temple  of  Adrian 
on  the  W.,  and,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,  as  far  as  the  eastern  tombs  of  its 
immense  cemetery. 


d.  Rums   ANT)    Remains  :  —  Wedem 
Bank,    1.  Templb  of  J^oorneh. 

To  commence  with  the  northernmost 
ruin  on  the  W.  bank ;  the  first  object 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  small  temple- 
palace  at  Old  l^oomeh  ( Gooma),  dedi- 
cated to  Amun,  the  Theban  Jupiter, 
by  Sethi  I.,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Rameses  II.,  the  supposed  Seisostris  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  sometimes  called 
TfBsr  er  Rubay^. 

Its  plan  offers  the  usual  symme- 
trophobia  of  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
it  presents  a  marked  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  distribution  of  the  parts. 
The  entrance  leads  through  a  pylond, 
or  pylon,  bearing,  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  founder,  that  of  Rameses 
III.,  beyond  which  is  a  dromos  of 
128  ft.,  whose  mutilated  sphinxes  are 
scarcely  traceable  amidst  the  mounds 
and  ruins  of  Arab  hovels.  A  second 
pylon  terminates  this,  and  commences 
a  second  dromos  of  nearly  similar 
length,  extending  to  the  colonnade  or 
corridor  in  front  of  the  temple,  whose 
columns,  of  one  of  the  oldest  Egyptian 
orders,  are  crowned  by  an  abacus, 
which  appears  to  unite  the  stalks  of 
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water-plants  that  compose  the  shaft 
and  capital. 

Of  the  mteroolmnniationB  of  these 
10  columns  S  only  agree  in  breadth, 
and  a  similar  discrepancy  is  observed 
in  the  doorways  which  form  the  3 
entrances  to  the  building.  The  temple 
itself  presents  a  central  hall  about 
57  ft.  in  length,  supported  by  6  co- 
lumns, having  on  either  side  3  small 
chambers,  one  of  which  leads  to  a 
lateral  hall,  and  the  opposite  one  to  a 
passage  and  open  court  on  the  E.  side. 
Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  open 
5  other  chambers,  the  centre  one  of 
which  leads  to  a  large  room,  supported 
by  4  square  pillArs,  beyond  which  was 
the  sanctuary  itself :  out  the  N.  end 
of  this  temple  is  in  too  dilapidated  a 
state  to  enable  us  to  make  an  accurate 
restoration  of  its  innermost  chambers. 
The  lateral  hall  on  the  W.,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  palace  of  the 
Idng,  is  supported  by  2  columns,  and 
leads  to  3  other  rooms,  behind  which 
are  the  vestiges  of  other  apartments ; 
and  on  the  E.  side,  besides  a  large 
hypmthral  court,  were  several  similar 
chambers,  extending  also  to  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  its  precincts.  On  ihe 
architrave  over  the  corridor  is  the 
dedication  of  Rameses  II.,  to  whom, 
in  his  character  of  Phrah  (Pharaoh), 
or  the  6un,  under  the  symbolic  form 
of  a  hawk,  Amunre  is  presenting  the 
emblem  of  life.  Therein,  after  the 
usual  titles  of  the  king,  we  are  told 
that  *'  Rameses,  the  beloved  of  Amun, 
has  dedicated  this  work  to  his  father 
Amunre,  king  of  the  gods,  having 
made  additions  for  him  to  the  temple 
of  his  father,  the  king  (fostered  by  Ra 
and  Truth),  the  Son  of  the  Sun  (Sethi)." 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  building 
bears  the  name  of  Rameses  II.,  though 
his  father  is  represented  in  some  of 
the  sculptures  as  taking  part  in  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  assisting  in 
makmg  offerings  to  the  deities  of  the 
temple  he  had  founded. 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  inner  wall 
of  this  corridor,  the  arks  or  shrines  of 
queen  Amcs-Nofriare  (or  T-Nofriare), 
and  of  Sethi,  are  borne  each  by  12 
priestd,  in  the  **  procession  of  shrines," 
attended  by  a  fan-bearer  and  high- 
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priest  to  the  god  of  the  temple ;  and 
in  a  small  tablet,  added  at  a  later 
period,  the  king  Phtah-se-Phtah  is 
represented  in  presence  of  Ainnm?, 
Am^s-NolViar^,  Sethi,  and  Rameses  VL 
receiving  the  emblems  of  royal  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  deity. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  tbii 
temple  is  the  lateral  hall  on  the  W. 
side,    which,    with    the    3  chambers 
behind  it,  king  Sethi  dedicated  to  his 
father  Rameses  L ;  but  dying  before 
the  completion  of  the  halU  his  sn 
Rameses  II.  added  the  Bcnlptines  that 
cover  the  interior  and  corriaor  in  front 
of  it    Those  within  the  front  wall,  on 
the  rt.  hand  entering  the  door,  repre- 
sent, in  the  lower  cnrnpartment*  king 
Rameses  II.  introduced  by  Mandoo 
to  Amunre,  behind  whom  stands  his 
grandfother  Rameses  I.,  becuring  the 
emblems   of   Osiris.     Over  him  we 
read:  ''The  good  God,  Lord  of  the 
world;  son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  the 
powerful,  Rameses  deceased,  esteniied 
by  the  great  God,  Lord  of  Abfdns, 
(t.e.    Osiris).*'     Thoth,   the   g«l  of 
letters,  notes   off  the    years  of  the 
panegyrics  of  the  king  on  a  palm- 
brandd,  the  symbol  of  a  year.    In  the 
compartment  above  this  he  is  intio- 
duced  to  the  deity  by  Atmoo  (Atmn), 
and  by  Mandoo  (Munt),   who   pre- 
senting him  with  the  emblem  of  life, 
says,  ''I  have  accompanied    yon  in 
order  that  von  may  dedicate  the  temple 
to  your  father  Amunre."    In  the  oom- 
partment  over  the  door,  2  figures  nf 
Rameses  I.,  seated  in  sacred  ahiines. 
receive  the  offerings  or  liturgies  of  hie 
grandson,  one  wearing  the  crown  of 
ue  upper,  the  other  that  of  the  lower 
countir.    On  the  other  side  of  the 
door  the  king  is  offering  to  Amonre, 
Khonso,  and  Rameses  L  ;  and  on  the 
side  walls  King  Sethi  also  partakes  uf 
similar  honours. 

In  the  centre  chamber  Sethi  offi- 
ciates before  the  statue  of  his  fiathtr 
placed  in  a  shrine,  like  that  befcar 
mentioned ;  from  which  it  is  evidest 
that  Rameses  II.  continued  the  dedi- 
cations to  the  1st  Rameses,  which  had 
been  conunenoed  by  his  father,  as  th* 
hieroglyphics  theinselves   state.    Aii 


^ypi' 


he  lateral  chambers  and  the  hypiB- 
tual  court  are  of  Barneses  I[. ;  and 
D  the  jambs  of  the  side-doors  in  the 
reat  hall  the  name  of  his  sou  Pthah- 
len,  or  Menephtah,  was  added  in 
le  BQcoeeding  reign.  Queen  Ames- 
rofriare  occurs  again  in  the  court; 
Dd  on  the  outside  of  the  N.E.  comer, 
nd  on  the  fra^ent  of  a  wall  on  the 
ther  (8.W.)  side,  is  an  Ethiopian  ox 
dd  Capricorn,  which  are  brought  by 
)me  of  the  minor  priests  for  the 
irvice  of  the  temple.  Little  else 
I  deserving  of  notice  in   tliis  ruin, 

we  except  the  statue  and  shrine  of 
JDunre ;  whose  door  the  king  has  just 
pened,  previous  to  his  performing 
the  prescribed  ceremonies  in  honour 
r  the  deity.  In  the  hieroglyphics, 
lough  much  defiiced,  we  read,  '*  Be- 
old,  I  open  ...  my  father  Amunre." 

On  leaving  the  temple  of  j^oomeh, 
00  follow  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
lod,  passing  near  several  stone  firag- 
lents  and  remains  of  crude -bride 
'ulln.  On  the  right  hand  are  the 
)mbs  of  Drah  Aboo  1-Neggah,  the 
Lwass^f,  and  8heykh  Abdel  l^oor- 
eh.  A  short  distance  after  passing 
lis  last,  you  arrive  at  a  collection  of 
nportant  ruins,  which  stand  well 
lit  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
lountaiiis.  These  are  the  remains 
r  the  Rameseum  or  temple  of  Ra- 
leses  II.,  erroneouslv  called  the  Mem- 
rmium,  and  the  tomb  of  OHymandyas. 
here  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose 
uit  it  was  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo, 
ad  that  the  title  of  Miamun,  attached 
*  the  name  of  Riimeses  II.,  being  cor- 
ipted  by  the  Greeks  into  Memnon, 
Kame  the  origin  of  the  word  Mem- 
^nium  or  Memnonia. 

2.  The  Raxsssum  ob  Memnomhtm. 

For  sjrmmetry  of  architecture  and 
egance  of  sculpture  the  Memnonium 
ny  vie  with  any  other  Egyptian 
otiument.  No  tiaoes  are  vidible  of 
le  dramos  that  probably  existed  before 
le  pyramidal  towers  which  form  the 
^ade  of  its  first  area — a  court  whose 
eadth  of  180  ft.,  exceeding  the  length 
'  nearly  13  yaitls,  was  r^iuced  to  a 
ore  just  proportion  by  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  a  double  avenue  of  columns  on 
either  side,  extending  ftom  the  towers 
to  the  N.  wall.  In  this  area,  on  the  ri 
of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  next 
court,  was  a  stupendous  Syenite  statue 
of  the  king,  seated  on  a  throne,  in  the 
usual  attitude  of  Egyptian  figures,  the 
hands  resting  on  his  knees,  indicative 
of  that  tranquillity  which  he  had  re* 


FLAJT  OP  mi  BAMn-XUM,  OB  ItEMgOKtUU, 

▲  A,  Towers  of  Propylon.  b^  Kntranoe.  n  c, 
Are*.  D,  Broken  granite  sutae  of  BMiiie«c«  II. 
E,  Entrance,  betweni  r  f.  The  Pylon,  o  o» 
2ncl  Area,  with,  h  h,  (Mride  columna.  i  and  j. 
Traces  of  scalptnre.  k,  iSculptares  representing 
the  wars  of  Kameses  11.  l  and  m.  Sphinxes. 
K,  o,  p,  Entrances  Into  q.  The  grand  balL  B.  a 
P«desUis  for  sutues.  t.  Sculptnred  bsiito 
scenes,  u.  Chamber  with  astronomical  snlject 
on  ceiling,  v,  Auotb«>r  chamber,  with  w  x, 
Sculptured  scenes,    t,  Other  chambers. 
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turned  to  enjoy  in  Eg3rpt  after  the 
fatigues  of  victory.  But  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  has  levelled  this  monu- 
ment of  Egyptian  grandeur,  whose 
colossal  fragments  lie  scattered  round 
the  pedestal ;  and  its  shivered  throne 
evinces  the  force  used  for  its  destruc- 
tion. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the 
Egyptians  could  transport  and  erect  a 
mass  of  such  dimensions,  the  means 
employed  for  its  ruin  are  scarcely  leas 
wonderful ;  nor  should  we  hesitate  to 
account  for  the  shattered  appearance  of 
the  lower  part  by  attributing  it  to  the 
explosive  force  of  powder^  had  that 
composition  been  known  at  the  sup- 
posed period  of  its  destruction.  But 
is  this  early  destruction  certain  ?  The 
throne  and  legs  are  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  reduced  to  comparatively 
small  fragments,  while  the  upper  part, 
broken  at  the  waist,  is  merely  thrown 
back  upon  the  ground,  and  lies  in  that 
position  which  was  the  consequence  of 
its  fall ;  nor  are  there  any  murks  of 
the  wedge  or  other  instrument  which 
should  have  been  employed  for  re- 
ducing those  fragments  to  the  state 
in  which  they  now  appear.  The 
fissures  seen  across  the  head  and  in 
the  pedestal  are  the  work  of  a  later 
period,  when  some  of  the  pieces  were 
cut  for  millstones  by  the  Arabs.  To 
say  that  this  is  the  largest  statue  in 
Egypt  will  convey  no  idea  of  the 
gigantic  size  or  enormous  weight  of 
a  mass  which,  from  an  approximate 
calculation,  exceeded,  when  entire, 
nearly  3  times  the  solid  contents  of 
the  great  obelisk  of  Karnak,  and 
weighed  about  887  tons. 

No  building  in  Thebes  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  description  given  of 
the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  by  Hecat»us. 
Diodorus,  who  quotes  his  work,  gives 
the  dimensions  of  the  first  or  outer 
court,  2  plethra  (181  ft.  8  in.  Eng.), 
agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  breadth, 
but  not  with  the  length,  of  tliat  now 
befoi-e  us;  but  the  succeeding  court, 
of  4  plethra,  neither  agrees  with  this, 
nor  can  agree  with  that  of  any  other 
Egyptian  edifice,  since  the  plan  of  an 
Egyptian  building  invariably  requires 


a  diminution,  but  no  iDcreaae,  d 
dimensions,  from  the  entrance  to  thr 
inner  chambers ;  and  while  tbe  hrAi 
of  the  temple,  behind  the  portico,  re- 
tained one  unifonn  breadth,  the  arvfci 
in  front,  and  frequently  the  portico  it- 
self, exceeded  the  inner  portion  of  it 
by  their  projecting  sides.  The  p«i- 
style  and ''  columns  in  the  form  ofliv 
iiig  beingd,"  roofed  colonnade,  sitting; 
statues,  and  triple  entrance  to  a  cham- 
ber supported  by  columns,  agree  veil 
with  the  approach  to  the  great  hall  of 
this  temple :  and  the  largest  ^tae  in 
Egypt  can  only  be  in  the  buildir*; 
before  us.  Yet  the  sculptures  to  wfaith 
he  alludes  remind  us  rather  of  thoe^ 
of  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  either  Hecatiens  or  Dlodoros  may 
have  united  or  confoundod  the  detaOf 
of  the  two  edifices. 

The  second  area  Lb  about  140  fl  by 
170,  having  on  the  S.  and  N.  sides  a 
row  of  Osiride  piUani,  connected  vith 
each  other  by  2  lateral  oonidon  fi 
circular  columns.  Three  flights  of 
steps  lead  to  the  northern  eonidoi 
(which  may  be  called  the  portico), 
behind  the  Osiride  pillars*  the  centn; 
one  having  on  each  side  a  blftrk 
granite  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  the  ba« 
of  whose  throne  is  cut  to  fit  Ute  tala 
of  the  ascent. 

Behind  the  columns  of  the  nortben 
corridor,  and  on  either  side  of  thr 
central  door  of  the  great  halL  is  » 
limestone  pedestal,  which,  to  jud|?e 
from  the  space  left  in  the  seulptiiTea. 
must  have  once  supported  the  sittisi; 
figure  of  a  Uon.  or  perhaps  a  st&toe 
of  the  king.  Three  entrances  opec 
into  the  grand  hall,  each  with  b  sculp- 
tured doorway  of  black  granite;  awJ 
between  the  2  first  columns  of  tb' 
central  avenue,  2  pedestals  supports 
(one  on  either  side)  2  other  statoee  n 
the  king.  Twelve  massive  oolnmi:.' 
32  ft.  6  in.  high,  without  the  abaros. 
and  21  ft.  3  in.  circumferMice,  foft: 
a  double  line  along  the  centre  of  Hl.« 
hall,  and  18  of  smaller  dimenskvi 
(17  ft.  8  in.  ciroomfereace),  to  tbe  n 
and  1.,  complete  the  total  of  the  4a. 
which  supported  its  solid  roof  i>iadd*«i 
with  stars  on  sm  azure  ground.  T 
the  hall,  which  measures  100  ft.  k 


33,  succeeded  3  central  and  6  lateral 
hambers,  indicating  by  a  small  flight 
f  steps  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  rock 
n  which  this  edifice  is  constructed, 
^f  9,  2  only  of  the  central  apartments 
nw  remain,  each  supported  by  4 
>lumn8,  and  each  measuring  about 
0  ft  by  55 :  but  the  vestiges  of  their 
'alls,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rock, 
rhich  has  been  levelled  to  form  an 
rea  around  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ig,  point  out  their  original  extent. 
*he  sculptures,  much  more  interesting 
iian  the  arcMtectural  details,  have 
offered  much  more  from  the  hand  of 
ie  destroyer ;  and  of  the  many  curious 
attle-acenes  which  adorned  its  walls, 
only  now  remain ;  though  the  traces 
f  another  may  be  perceived  behind 
be  granite  colossus  on  the  N.  face  of 
he  wall. 

On  the  N.  face  of  the  eastern  pyra- 
midal tower  or  propylon  is  represented 
be  capture  of  several  towns  from  an 
Uiatic  enemy,  called  in  the  hiero* 
;lyphic8  the  Kketas,  whose  chiefs  are 
ed  in  bonds  bv  the  victorious  Egyp- 
ians  towards  their  camp.  Several  of 
hese  towns  are  introduced  into  the 
picture,  each  bearing  ite  name  in 
lieroglyphic  characters,  which  state 
hem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  4th 
ear  of  king  Rameses  H. 

This  important  fact  satisfactorily 
how8  that  the  early  part  of  the  reigns 
'f  their  most  illustrious  monarchs  was 
employed  in  extending  their  conquests 
kbroad,  which  they  returned  to  com- 
Demorate  on  the  temples  and  palaces 
heir  captives  assisted  in  constructing. 
Ind,  claiming  the  enjoyment  of  that 
raiiquillity  their  arms  had  secured, 
hey  employed  the  remainder  of  their 
eigos  iu  embellishing  their  capital, 
tnd  in  promoting  the  internal  pros- 
)erity  of  the  country. 

Among  early  nations  cruelty,  or  at 
f^aat  harsh  conduct  to  an  enemy,  has 
!vcr  been  looked  upon  as  the  attribute 
»f  a  conqueror;  and  the  power  of  a 
nnnarch,  or  the  valour  of  a  nation,  was 
Estimated  by  the  inexorability  of  their 
iharacter.  Thus  Achilles  is  to  be  re- 
>resented  as  "  inexorabilis,  aoer,  jura 
leget  sibi  nata;"  and  the  Egyptian 
icuLpton  appear  to  have  intended  to 
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convey  the  some  idea  to  the  spectator  ; 
confirming  a  remark  of  Gibtwn,  that 
"conquerors  and  poeto  of  every  age 
have  felt  the  truth  of  a  system  which 
derives  the  sublime  from  the  principle 
of  terror."  In  the  scene  before  us,  an 
insolent  soldier  pulls  the  beard  of  his 
helpless  captive,  while  others  wantonly 
beat  a  suppliant ;  and  the  display  of 
this  principle  is  the  more  sttikmg,  as 
the  Egyptians  on  other  occasions  >ave 
recorded  their  humane  treatment  of  an 
enemy  in  distress. 

Beyond  these  is  a  corps  of  infantry 
in  close  array,  flanked  by  a  strong 
body  of  chariote;  and  a  camp,  indi- 
cated by  a  rampart  of  Egyptian  shields, 
with  a  wicker  gateway,  guarded  by  four 
companies  of  sentries,  who  are  on  duty 
on  the  inner  side,  forms  the  most  inte- 
resting object  in  the  picture.  Here  the 
booty  taken  from  the  enemy  is  col- 
lected ;  oxen,  chariots,  plaustra,  horses, 
asses,  sacks  of  gold,  represent  the  con- 
fusion incident  after  a  oattle ;  and  the 
richness  of  the  spoil  is  expressed  by 
the  weight  of  a  bag  of  gold,  under 
which  an  ass  is  about -to  fall.  One 
chief  is  receiving  the  salutation  of  a 
foot-soldier ;  another,  seated  amidst  the 
spoil,  strings  his  bow ;  and  a  sutler  sus- 
piends  a  water-skin  on  a  pole  he  has 
fixed  in  the  ground.  Below  this  a  body 
of  infantry  marches  homewards ;  and 
beyond  them  the  king,  attended  by  his 
fan-bearers,  holds  forth  his  hand  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  prieste  and 
principal  persons,  who  approach  his 
throne  to  congratulate  his  return.  His 
chaiioteer  is  also  in  attendance,  and 
the  high-spirited  horses  of  his  car  are 
with  diflBculty  restrained  by  three 
grooms  who  hold  them.  Two  captives 
below  this  are  doomed  to  be  beaten  by 
four  Egyptian  soldiers;  while  they 
in  vain,  with  outetretohed  hands,  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  their  heedless 
conqueror. 

The  sculptures  on  the  gateway  refer 
to  the  panegyrics,  or  assemblies,  of  the 
king,  to  whom  different  divinities  are 
said  to  "give  life  and  power"  (or 
"  pure  life  ).  Over  this  gate  passes 
a  staircase,  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  whose  entrance  lies  on  the 
exterior  of  the  £.  side. 
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Upon  the  W.  tower  is  represented  a 
battle,  in  which  the  king  discharges 
his  arrows  on  the  broken  lines  and 
flying  chariots  of  the  enemy ;  and  his 
figure  and  car  are  again  introduced, 
on  the  upper  port,  over  the  smaller 
sculptures.  In  a  small  compartment 
beyond  these,  which  is  formed  by  ihe 
end  of  the  corridor  of  the  area,  be 
stands  armed  with  a  battle-axe,  about 
to  slay  the  captives  he  holds  beneath 
him,  who,  in  the  hieroglyphics  above, 
are  called  "  the  chiefs  of  the  foreign 
countries."  In  the  ijezt  compartment, 
attended  by  his  fan-benrers,  and  still 
wearing  his  helmet,  he  approaches 
the  temple;  and  to  this  the  hiero- 
glyphics before  him  appear  to  allude. 

On  the  N.  face  of  the  8.E.  wall  of 
the  next  area  is  another  historical  sub- 
ject, representing  Hameses  II.  pursuing 
an  enemy,  whose  numerous  oJiariots, 
flying  over  the  plain,  endeavour  to  re- 
gain the  river,  and  seek  shelter  under 
tbe  fortified  walls  of  their  city.  And 
so  forcibly  do  the  details  of  this  picture 
call  to  mind  the  battles  of  the  Iliad, 
that  some  of  them  might  serve  as  illus- 
trations to  that  poem. 

In  order  to  check  the  approach  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  enemy  has  crossed 
the  river,  whose  stream,  divided  into 
a  double  fosse,  surrounded  the  towered 
walls  of  their  fortified  city,  and  opposed 
their  advance  by  a  considerable  body 
of  chariots;  while  a  large  reserve  of 
infantry,  liaving  crossed  the  bridges,  is 
posted  on  the  other  bonk,  to  cover  the 
retreat  or  second  their  advance ;  but, 
routed  by  the  Egyptians,  they  are 
forced  to  throw  themselves  back  upon 
the  town,  and  many,  in  recrossing  the 
river,  are  either  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  or  fall  under  the  arrows  of 
the  invaders.  Those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  opposite  bank 
are  rescued  by  their  friends,  who, 
drawn  up  in  three  phalanxes  (de- 
scribed in  the  hieroglyphics  as  8000 
strong),  witness  the  defeat  of  their 
comrades,  and  the  fliglit  of  the  re- 
mainder of  their  chariots.  Some  carry 
to  the  rear  the  lifeless  corpse  of  their 
<^ief,  who  has  been  drowned  in  the 
river,  and  in  vain  endeavour  to  restore 
life,  by  holding  his  head  downwards 


to  expel  the  water ;  and  othenimploR 
the  clemency  of  the  victor,  and  l^ 
knowledge  him  their  oonqoeror  and 
lord. 

As  in  the  sculpture  <m  the  pnv 
pylon,  the  enemy  are  called  Kkdat,  s 
name  probably  given  to  some  fno- 
federation  of  Asiatic  tribes.  Tbe 
scene  is  probably  laid  in  Byris,  sad 
the  river  is  the  Orontes.  The  wotK 
in  widch  Barneses  is  repreaeotH 
charging  the  enemy  by  himself,  kA 
forcing  them  to  recross  the  river,  is 
the  subject  of  a  long  historical  pcem. 
carved  on  one  of  the  extmor  walb  d 
Kamak,  and  on  the  N.  face  of  the 
pylon  of  the  temple  of  Luxor.  lt\s 
imown  as  the  Poem  of  Pentaoor,  asd 
has  been  translated  by  M.  de  Booge. 

Above  these  battle-scenes  is  a  pfO' 
cession  of  priests,  bearing  the  fignips 
of  the  Theban  ancestors  of  Ramesee  IL 
The  first  of  these  is  Menes;  ihn  a 
king  of  the  Xlth  dynasty :  and  thtt 
him  those  of  the  XVIUth  dynMAy. 
The  intermediate  monarchs  are  ooAh  I 
ted.  The  remaining  subjects  an  | 
similar  to  those  in  the  coroDation  <i 
the  king  at  Medeenet  H^boo.  wtien 
the  fiight  of  the  four  carrier-pigeoiis: 
the  king  cutting  ears  of  com.  after- 
wards offered  to  the  god  of  gensnum : 
the  queen;  the  sacred  bull;  and  tbe 
figures  of  his  ancestors,  placed  l^tr 
fore  the  god,  are  more  esLsilj  ttvctd 
from  the  greater  presenration  of  that 
building. 

Beyond  the  W.  staircase  of  tbe  .V 
corridor,  the  king  kneels  befon 
A  munre,  Maut,  and  Khons  or  KboDK : 
Thoth  notes  on  his  palm-bmuch  iJ» 
years  of  the  panegyrics ;  and  the  iio^ 
Mandou  and  Atmoo  introduce  Bamem 
into  the  presence  of  tiiat  triad  of  deitif^ 

On  the  other  side,  forming  the  S. 
wall  of  the  great  hfdl,  is  a  amaU  l-itf 
interesting  battle,  where  the  use  of  th* 
ladder  and  of  the  testudo  throws  cco?i- 
derable  light  on  the  mode  of  warfai^<^ 
that  early  period.  The  town,  atoifaJ 
on  a  lofty  rock,  is  obstinately  defeodfi 
and  many  are  hurled  headlong  from  itt 
walls  by  the  spears,  arrows,  and  stov* 
of  tbe  besieged ;  they,  however,  on  t^ 
nearer  approach  of  the  E^gypUan  kin^^ 
are  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  srsd 
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leralds  with  presents  to  deprecate  his 
iiry ;  while  his  infantry,  commanded 
»7  his  sons,  are  putting  to  the  sword 
be  mated  enemy  they  have  overtaken 
•eneath  the  walls,  where  they  had  in 
ain  looked  for  refuge,  the  gates  being 
Iready  beset  by  the  Egyptian  troops. 

These  scnlptures  are  strong  oorro- 
oratiye  proof,  were  any  ne^ed,  of 
ie  correctness  of  the  evidence  con- 
u'ned  in  the  Bible  of  the  foreign  wars 
ad  conquests  of  Egypt.  We  read 
lere  that  **Necbo,  king  of  Egypt, 
ime  up  to  fight  against  Garohemisli, 
y  Euphrates,"  in  the  reign  of  Josiah : 
'hich  imprudent  inte^erenoe  cost 
im  his  k&gdom  and  his  life.  Still 
;ronger,  indeed,  is  the  following  ex- 
ress  statement  of  the  former  extent 
r  the  Egyptian  dominions,  that  "  the 
ing  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any 
tore  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  kin^  of 
tabylon  had  taken  from  the  nver 
»rrent)  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Eu- 
hraies,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
r  Ejsrypt."  And  even  if  the  authority 
r  Herodotus,  who  makes  the  Col- 
liiflns  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  of 
Hodoma,  who  speaks  of  their  Bactrian 
ibjects,  were  <»lled  in  question,  ^et 
16  circumstantial  and  preponderatmg 
ridenoe  of  the  Scriptures  leaves  no 
>om  to  doubt  that  the  arms  of  the 
irly  and  more  potent  Egyptian  mon- 
rchs  had  extended  at  least  as  far  as 
le  Euphrates  and  the  neighbouring 
>untrie8.  Nor  does  Egyptian  sculp- 
ire  fail  to  prove  this  interesting 
istorical  fact,  which,  independent  of 
le  colour  of  those  people,  of  much 
p:hter  hue  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
file,  is  confirmed  by  the  dress  and 
iatuies  of  the  prisoners  of  Tirhakah, — 
le  Assyrians  of  Sennacherib,  who 
re  similar  to  some  of  those  capturtrd 
f  the  earlier  Pharaohs. 

To  return  to  the  great  hall.  One  of 
le  architraves  presents  a  long  inscrip- 
on,  purporting  that  Amunmai  Bame- 
»  has  made  the  sculptures  (or  the 
ork)  for  lus  father  Amunre,  king  of 
le  guds,  and  that  he  has  erected  the 

all of  hewn  stone,  good  and 

ard  blockfi,  supported  by  fine  columns 
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(alluding,  from  their  form,  to  those 
of  the  central  colonnade)  in  addition 
to  (the  side)  columns  (being  similar  to 
those  of  the  lateral  eoloimades).  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  hall,  on  the 
north-west  wall,  the  king  receives 
the  falchion  and  sceptres  from  Amunre, 
who  is  attended  by  the  goddess  Maut ; 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics  mention  is 
made  of  this  palace  of  Bameses,  of 
which  the  deity  is  said  to  be  the  guar- 
dian. We  also  learn  from  them  that 
the  king  is  to  smite  the  heads  of  his 
foreign  enemies  with  the  former,  and 
with  the  latter  to  defend  or  rule  his 
country,  Egypt.  On  the  corresponding 
wall  he  receives  the  emblems  of  life 
and  power  from  Amunre,  attended  by 
Khons,  in  the  presence  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess.  Below  these  com- 
partment, on  either  wall,  is  a  proces- 
sion of  the  twenty-three  sons  of  the 
king.;  and  on  the  west  comer  are  three 
of  his  daughters,  but  without  their 
names. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  next  chamber 
is  an  astronomical  subject.  On  the 
upper  side  of  it  are  the  twelve  Egyp- 
tian months,  and  at  the  end  of  Mesore 
a  space  seems  to  be  left  for  the  five 
days  of  the  enact,  opposite  which  is 
the  rising  of  the  Dog-star,  under  the 
figure  of  Isis-Sothis.  In  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  border  of  this  picture, 
mention  is  made  of  the  columns  and 
of  the  building  of  this  chamber  with 
*^  hard  stone,"  where  apparently  were 
deposited  the  '*  books  of  Thoth."  On 
the  walls  are  sculptured  sacred  arks, 
borne  in  procession  by  the  priests ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  door  leading  to  the 
next  apartment  is  an  inscription,  pur- 
porting that  the  king  had  dedicated  it 
to  Amun,  and  mention  seems  to  be 
made  of  its  being  beautified  with  eold 
and  precious  ornaments.  The  door 
itself  was  of  two  folds,  taming  en 
bronze  pins,  which  moved  in  circular 
grooves  of  the  same  metal,  since  re- 
moved from  the  stones  in  which  they 
were  fixed.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the 
next  and  last  room  that  now  remains, 
the  king  is  making  ofierings  and  burn- 
ing incense,  on  one  side  to  Phtah  and 
the  lion-headed  goddess ;  on  the  other 
to  Ba  (the  sun),  whose  figure  is  gone. 
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Lar^  tablets  before  him  mention  the  ( 
ofterlngs  he   has   made  to   different 
deities. 

About  120  ft.  to  the  R.  of  the  outer 
court  and  the  front  towers  of  the 
Memnonium  is  the  tank  cased  with 
stone  usually  attached  to  the  Egyp- 
tian temples. 

Other  ruins. — In  its  immediate  yici- 
nity  are  the  vestiges  of  anoUter  sand- 
stone huildingj  the  bases  of  whose 
columns  scarcely  appear  above  the 
ground ;  and  between  these  two  ruins 
are  several  pits,  of  a  later  epoch,  used 
for  tombs  by  persons  of  an  inferior 
class. 

There  are  also  some  remains  to  the 
N.  of  the  Memnonium  built  of  crude 
bricks,  on  which  the  names  of  Amnn- 
noo-het  and  Thothmes  I  are  associated 
within  one  common  cartouche,  and 
others  have  the  names  of  Thothmes 
III.  and  of  Amunoph  11. 

On  the  W.  of  the  Memnonium  are 
other  remains  of  masonry;  and  that 
edifice  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
crude-bridL  vaults,  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  habitations.  They 
are  probably  of  early  Christian  time. 
Other  vestiges  of  sandstone  remains 
are  traced  on  both  sides  of  these 
brick  gnlleries ;  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  W.  ore  crude-brick  towers  and 
walls,  enclosing  tlie  shattered  remains 
of  a  sandstone  edifice,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  stamp  on  the  bricks  them- 
selves, was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.  The  total  ruin  of 
these  buildings  mtiy  be  accounted  for 
from  the  smallness  of  their  size,  the 
larger  ones  being  merely  defaced  or 
partially  demolished,  owing  to  the 
great  labour  and  time  required  for 
their  entire  destruction. 

Below  the  squared  scarp  of  the  rock 
to  the  W.  of  this  are  other  traces  of 
sandstone  buildings ;  and  at  the  south 
lie  two  broken  statties  of  Amunoph  IIL^ 
which  once  faced  towards  the  palace 
ofBamesesII.  They  stood  in  the  usual 
attitude  of  Egyptian  statues,  the  left 
leg  placed  forward  and  the  arms  fixed 
to  the  side.  Their  total  height  was 
about  35  ft.  They  either  belonged  to 
an  avenue  leading  to  the  temple  at 


Kom  el  Hettdn,  or  to  the  edifice  at  & 
short  distance  beyond  them,  which  wu 
erected  by  the  same  Amunoph,  as  we 
learn  from  the  sculptures  on  its  fallfn 
walls.  These  consisted  partly  of  lime- 
stone and  partly  of  sandstone ;  and.  to 
judge  from  the  execution  of  the  scalp- 
tures  and  the  elegance  of  the  statues 
once  standing  wiUiin  its  precincU.  it 
was  a  building  of  no  mean  prefenMoos. 
Two  of  its  sitting  colo&d  represented 
Amunoph  III. ;  the  others,  Menephtah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Rameee^  II. 
These  last  were  apparently  standing 
statues  in  pairs,  two  formed  of  one 
block,  the  hand  of  one  resting  on  tiie 
shoulder  of  the  other ;  but  their  mmi- 
lated  condition  prevents  our  aaeertaiD- 
ing  their  exact  form,  or  the  otber 
persons  represented  in  these  grrapa. 
But  an  idea  may  be  given  of  theii 
colossal  size  by  the  breuitii  acrasi  tfa« 
shoulders,  which  is  5  ft.  3  in. ;  and 
though  the  sitting  statues  of  Amunoph 
were  much  smaller,  their  total  height 
could  not  have  been  less  than  10  ft 

About  700  ft.  to  the  8.  of  these  imw 
is  the  Kom  el  Hettany  or  the  "  Mound 
of  Sandstone,"  which  marks  the  site 
of  another  temple  of  Amunoph  IIL ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  little  that  re- 
mains, it  must  have  held  a  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  finest  monuments  i4 
Thebes.  All  that  now  exists  of  tk 
interior  are  the  bases  of  its  oolumii& 
some  broken  statues,  and  Syenite 
sphinxes  of  the  king,  with  sevenJ  Uo> 
headed  figures  of  bku^k  granite.  AWx 
200  ft.  from  the  N.  comer  of  ile»: 
ruins  are  granite  statues  of  the  a»f* 
headed  goddess  and  another  dettj. 
formed  of  one  block,  in  very  hie! 
relief.  In  front  of  the  door  ore  tv 
large  tablets  f  stels)  of  gritstone,  wit}: 
the  usual  circular  summits,  in  t^ 
form  of  Egyptian  shields,  on  whirJ: 
are  sculptured,  long  inscriptions,  a-  i 
the  figures  of  the  king  and  queen. : 
whom  Amunre  and  Sokari  present  t^ 
emblems  of  life.  Beyond  these  a  L-n; 
dromos  of  1100  ft.  extends  to  the  it. 
sitting  colossi,  which,  seated  maje^^ 
cally  above  the  plain,  seem  to  a^"^ 
tiie  grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes. 

Otlier  colossi  of  nearly  simikr  i- 
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)D8ions  onoe  stood  betw^n  these  and 
e  tablets  before  mentioned ;  and  the 
igments  of  two  of  them,  fallen  pro- 
ate  in  the  dromoe,  are  now  ahme 
(ible  above  the  heightened  level  of 
3  ailuvlal  soiL 

3.  The  Colossi:  the  Vocal 
Mkmnok. 

^bese  two  gigantic  statues,  commonly 
ltd  *'the  Colossi,"  both  represent 
dunoph  m.,  and  no  doubt  stood  at 
\  entrance  of  the  temple  of  that 
nurrh,  already  mentioned,  and  of 
ich  hardly  anything  remains.  They 
re  of  a  coarse  hard  gritstone  mixed 
lb  chalcedonies,  and  were  both 
pnally  monoliths.  They  stood  on 
lestals  of  the  same  material,  which 
their  turn  rested  on  a  built  sand- 
ne  foundation.  The  height  of  the 
tues  alone  is  about  50  ft. ;  but  with 
)  pedestals  they  must  Ijave  stood 
re  thtin  60  ft.  above  the  surround- 
\  plain.  At  the  time  they  were 
cted,  the  ground  immediately  sur- 
iiding  them  was  desert.  'J'he  soil, 
ich  now  rises  to  a  height  of  aljout 
\.  above  their  base,  has  been  de- 
ited  by  the  Nile  in  the  course  of 
succestfive  years  which  have 
:e  elapsed.  During  the  inundation 
y  are  surrounded  bv  water. 
'he  northernmost  of  the  two  statues 
nown  as  the  Colossus  of  Memnon, 
be  Vocal  Statue  of  Memnon ;  and 
t  onoe  the  wonder  of  the  ancients, 
ng  to  the  sound  which  it  was  said 
utter  every  morning  at  the  riaing 
he  sun. 
•ike  the  other,  it  was  a  monolith ; 

it  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
tially  thrown  down  by  the  earth- 
ke  of  B.C.  27,  to  which  Eusebius 
ibutes  the  destruction  of  so  many 
;lie  monuments  of  Thebes.  Some 
ttors,  however,  attribute  its  muti- 
m  to  Cambyses,  and  others  to 
lemy  Lathyrus.  Tlie  repairs, 
•ted  by  means  of  blocks  of  sand- 
le  placed  horizontally  in  live  layers, 

forming  the  body,  bead,  and  upper 
,  of  the  arms,  were  made  in  the 
n  of  Septimius  Severus. 
o  record  exists  of  the  sound  which 
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made  the  statue  so  famous  having 
been  heard  while  it  was  entire.  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  with  iBlius  Gallus, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  speaks  of  the 
"upper  part"  having  been  ** broken 
and  hurled  down,"  as  he  was  told, 
*^bv  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,*' 
and  says  that  he  *heard  the  sound,  but 
could  **not  affirm  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pedestal  or  from  the 
statue  itself,  or  even  from  some  of  those 
who  stood  near  its  base ;"  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  his  not  mentioning  the 
name  of  Memnon,  that  it  wns  not  yet 
supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  that 
doubtful*  personage.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Roman  visitors  ascribed 
it  to  the  "•  Son  of  Tithonus,"  and  a 
multitude  of  inscriptions,  the  earliest 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  most 
recent  in  tlie  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  testify  to  his  miraculous 
powers,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
writers. 

Pliny  calls  it  the  statue  of  Memnon, 
and  Juvenal  thus  refers  to  it : — 

"  Dimldio  magicR  resonant  ubi  Memni>ne 
chordse." 

Various  opinions  exist  among  modem 
critics  AS  to  whether  the  sound  this 
statue  was  said  to  emit,  and  Which  is 
described  as  resembling  either  the 
breaking  of  a  harp-string  or  the  ring 
of  metal,  was  the  result  of  a  natural 
phenomenon  or  of  priestly  craft. 
Some  say  that  the  action  of  the 
rising  sun  upon  the  cracks  in  the 
stone  moist  with  dew  caused 
the  peculiar  sound  produced;  while 
others  declare  that  it  was  a  trick  of 
the  priests,  one  of  whom  hid  l.'imself 
in  the  statue,  and  struck  a  metallic- 
sounding  stone  there  concealed.  The 
chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this  last 
view  are,  that  such  a  stone  still  exists 
in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  with  a  recess 
cut  in  the  block  immediately  behind 
it,  capable  of  holding  a  person  com* 
pletely  srreened  from  view  below,  and, 
above  all,  the  suspicious  circumstance 
that  the  sound  was  heard  twice  or 
thrice  by  important  personages,  like 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,—"  Xaipwv  koa 
rpirop  a^op  iri"  rejoicing  (at  the 
presence  of  the  emperor),  it  "  uttered 
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a  sound  a  third  time/'— while  ordinary 
people  only  heard  it  once,  and  that 
sometimes  not  until  after  two  or  three 
visits. 

The  form  of  these  colossi  resembles 
that  mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  the 
tomb  of  OsymandyaSi  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  daughter  and  mother 
of  the  king  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  legs  of  the  larger  central  statue,  the 
length  of  whose  foot  exceeded  7  cubits, 
or  3^  yards.    Such  indeed  is  the  size  ' 
of  their  feet ;  and  on  either  side  stand 
attached  to  the  throne  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Amunuph,  in  height  about  ^ 
6  yards.    The    traces   of  a*  smaller 
figure  of  his  queen  are  also  seen  be- , 
tween  his  feet.  I 

The  proportions  of  the  colossi  are 
about  the  same  as  of  the  granite  sta- , 
tue  of  Barneses   II.;   but  they  are 
inferior  in  the  weight  and  hardness  of  i 
their  materials.    They  measure  about 

18  ft  3  across  the  shoulders;  16  ft.  6 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  I 
elbow ;   10  ft  6  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  shoulder ;  17  ft  9  from  I 
the  elbow  to  the  finger's  end;  and 

19  ft.  8  from  the  knee  to  the  plant  of 
the  foot.  The  thrones  are  ornamented 
with  figures  of  the  god  Nilus,  who, 
holdiog  the  stalks  of  two  plants  pe- 
culiar to  the  river,  is  engaged  in  bind- 
ing up  a  pedobtal  or  table,  surmounted 
by  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
— a  symbolic  group,  indicating  his 
domiuion  over  the  upper  and  lower 
countries.  A  line  of  hieroglyphics 
extends  perpendicularly  down  the 
back,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  pe- 
destal, containing  the  name  of  the 
Pharaoh  they  represent 

Ttiree  hundrcMi  feet  behind  these 
are  the  remains  of  another  colosmu  of 
similar  form  and  dimensions,  which, 
&llen  prostrate,  is  partly  buried  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile. 

Corresponding  to  this  are  four 
mnaller  ttatueB,  formed  of  one  block, 
and  representing  male  and  female 
figures,  probably  of  Amunoph  and  his 
queen.  They  are  seated  on  a  throne, 
now  concealed  beneath  the  soil,  and 
two  of  them  are  quite  defaced.  Their 
total  height,  without  the  head,  which 
has  been  broken  off,  is  8  ft  3  in.,  in- 


cluding the  pedestal,  and  they  ven 
originally  only  about  9  ft.  10  in.  Tikj 
are  tiierefore  a  strange  pendant  for  & 
colossus  of  60  ft.,  and,  even  makni; 
every  allowance  for  Egyptian  syn* 
metrophobia,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  position.  But  the  aocimui- 
lation  of  the  soil,  their  position  on 
sandy  ground,  and  their  general  di- 
rection, satisfiaictorily  prove  that  tbej 
occupy  their  original  site. 

Eighty- three  yards  b^ind  these  ue 
the  fragments  of  anoiher  eUutrnf, 
which,  like  the  last,  has  been  tbovn 
across  the  dromoe  it  once  adorned*,  mi 
if  the  nature  of  its  materials  did  net 
positively  increase  its  beanty,  tbrj 
novelty,  at  least,  caUed  on  the  qte^ 
tator  to  admire  a  statue  of  aif  raor- 
mous  mass  of  crystallixed  carixnuK 
of  lime.  From  this  point  yon  nAdi} 
perceive  that  the  ground  has  nik 
beneath  the  vocal  statue,  which  nsj 
probably  be  partly  owing  to  the  n- 
merous  excavations  that  have  beei 
made  at  different  times  aboot  iti  hsat. 

This  dromoB,  or  paved  approach  tt 
the  temple,  was  probably  nurt  of  tb^ 
^^Moyal  Street"  mentioned  in  b^xsk 
papyri  found  at  Thebes;  which, ciaas-j 
ing  the  western  portion  of  the  citj 
from  the  temple,  commnnicated,  b^ 
means  of  a  ferry,  with  that  t£  Loxcl 
founded  by  the  same  AmuDoph,  «'i 
the  other  side  of  \he  river;  aa  t:ki 
great  dromos  of  sphinxes,  ooDnerti:' 
tne  temples  of  Luxor  aikd  Karak^ 
formed  the  main  street  in  the  easva 
district  of  Thebes.  ' 

Continuing  to  the  westward  akc^ 
the  edge  of  the  hdger,  you  arriTc  i 
the  extensive  mounda  and  walls  -I 
Chribtian  hovels,  which  encmnberu;! 
nearly  conceal  the  ruins  of  Meikt-:f 
Hiboo,  having  passed  several  imiM 
of  other  ancient  buildings  which  i 
covered  the  intermediate  space.  Aci 
these  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  N.X.E.  comer  of  the  mou 
where,  besides  innumerable  ffagii4 
of  sandstone,  are  the  vestiges  *.•(  I 
lar^e  colotei.  In  those  CSiristia::] 
mums  are  some  small  crudJe-bd 
pointed  arches  of  very  early  time 
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4.  Tbmplss  of  Medeenbt  Haboo, 

AND  OTHEB  BciNS  MEAB. 

The  rnins  at  Medeenet  H^boo  are 
indoubtedly  of  one  of  the  four  temples 
nentioned  by  Diodorus;  the  other 
hree  being  uiose  of  Kamak,  Lxucor, 
ind  the  Memnonium  or  first  Rame- 
eum.  Strabo,  whose  own  obeerva- 
ion,  added  to  the  te&timony  of  seyeral 
uins  still  traced  on  the  W.  bank,  is 
M  more  authentic,  affirms  that  Thebes 
had  many  temples,  the  greater  part 
f  which  Gambyses  defaced." 

Daring  the  empire  the  Tillage  of 
Icdeenet  Hilboo  was  still  inhabited, 
nd  the  early  Christians  converted 
ne  of  the  deserted  courts  of  the  great 
emple  into  a  church,  having  its  nave 
eparuted  from  the  aiales  by  ooliunns, 
od  terminating  in  an  apse  at  the  E. 
ad;  the  idolatrous  sculptures  of  their 
'agan  ancestors  being  concealed  by  a 
Dating  of  clay.  The  small  apart- 
lents  at  the  back  part  of  this  building 
rere  appropriated  by  the  priests  of 
le  new  religion,  and  houses  of  crude 
rick  were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Qcient  village,  and  within  the  pre- 
iDcts  of  the  temple.  The  size  of  the 
tiorch  and  extent  of  the  village 
rove  its  Christian  population  to  have 
een  considerable,  and  show  that 
hebes  ranked  among  the  principal 
ioceses  of  the  Coptic  Church.  But 
le  invasion  of  the  Arabs  put  a  period 
>  its  existence,  and  its  timid  inmates, 
1  their  approach,  fled  to  the  neigh- 
)arhood  of  Esneh ;  from  which  time 
Fedeenet  Haboo  ceased  to  hold  a 
laoe  among  the  villages  of  Thebes. 
It  was  probablv  on  this  occasion 
lat  the  granite  doorway  was  entered 
f  violence;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
icf'rtain  whether  it  took  place  then, 
'  during  the  siege  or  the  Persians 
•  Ptolemies.  But  it  is  cmious  to  ob- 
trve  that  the  granite  jambs  have  been 
It  through  exacUy  at  the  part  where 
e  bar  teat  placed  acron  the  door. 

The  nnaU  Temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo. 
•Before  this  temple  is  an  open  court, 
>out  80  ft  by  125,  whose  front  gate 
•ars  on  either  jaiAb  the  figure  and 
one  of  Autocrator,  CiBsar,  Titus, 
iEgtfpl-'] 
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.£lius,  Adrianus,  Antoninus,  Eusebes. 
Besides  this  court,  Antoninus  Pius 
added  a  row  of  eight  columns,  united 
(four  on  either  side)  by  intercolumnar 
screens,  which  form  its  N.  end ;  and 
his  name  again  appears  on  the  inner 
faces  of  the  doorway,  the  remaining 
p irt  being  unsculptured.  On  the  N. 
of  the  transverse  area,  behind  this 
colonnade,  are  two  pyramidal  towers, 
;  apparently  of  Homan  date,  and  a 
I  pylon  uniting  them,  which  last  bears 
I  the  names  and  sculptures  of  Ptolemy 
,  Lathyrus  on  the  S.,  and  of  Dlonysius 
on  the  N.  face.  To  this  succeeds 
a  small  hypsethral  court  and  pyra- 
midal towers  of  the  Ethiopian  Pha- 
raoh who  defeated  Sennacherib ; 
which,  previous  to  the  Ptolemaic  ad- 
ditions, completed  the  extent  of  tiie 
elegant  and  well-proportioned  vesti- 
bules of  the  original  temple.  Tiiis 
court  was  formed  by  a  row  of  four 
columns  on  either  side,  the  upper  part 
of  which  rose  considerably  above  the 
screens  that  united  them  to  each 
other  and  to  the  towers  at  its  northern 
extremity.  Here  Nectanebo  has  efiaced 
the  name  of  Tirhakah  and  introduced 
his  own :  and  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  have  usurped  a 
place  among  the  sculptures  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarch. 

Passing  these  towers  you  enter  an- 
other court,  60  ft.  long,  on  either  side 
of  which  stood  a  row  of  nine  columns, 
with  a  lateral  entrance  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  jambs  of  one  of  these 
gateways  still  remain.  They  are  of 
red  granite,  and  bear  the  name  of 
Petamunap. 

The  corresponding  door  is,  like  the 
rest  of  the  edifice,  of  sandstone  from 
the  quarries  of  Silsilis.  This  court 
may  be  called  the  inner  vestibule,  and 
to  it  succeeds  the  original  edifice,  com- 
posed of  an  isolated  sanctuary,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  corridor 
of  pillars,  and  on  the  fourth  by  six 
smaller  chambem. 

llie  original  founder  of  this  part  of 
the  building  was  Amun-noo-het,  or 
Hatasoo,  who  raised  the  great  obelisk 
of  Kamak ;  Thothmes  II.  continued  or 
altered  the  sculptures ;  and  Thothmes 
lU.  completed  the  architectural  detaik 
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of  the  sanctuary  and  peristyle.  To 
these  were  afterwards  added  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Barneses  III.  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  to  oonnect,  by 
similarity  of  external  appearance,  the 
temple  of  his  predecessors  with  that 
he  erected  in  its  vicinity.  Some  re- 
storations were  afterwards  made  by 
Ptolemy  Physcon;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  sculptures  of  the  two  front 
door-ways,  he  repaired  the  columns 
which  support  the  roof  of  the  peristyle. 
Uakdris,  of  the  XXIXth  dynasty, 
had  previously  erected  the  wings  on 
either  side ;  and  with  the  above  men- 
tioned monarchs  he  completes  the 
number  of  eleven  who  added  repairs 
or  sculptures  to  this  building.  A 
stone  gateway  was  also  added  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  this  temple.  The 
doorway  is  curious,  from  being  made 
in  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  early 
time  of  the  Pyramid  kings.  About 
170  ft.  N.  by  E.  from  this  is  an  under- 
ground passage,  upwards  of  60  ft.  in 
length  and  2  ft.  5  in  breadth,  descend- 
ing to  a  small  tank,  also  of  hewn  stone, 
and  still  containing  water,  about  8  ft. 
deep;  and  what  is  most  remarkable 
is  that  the  water  is  perfectly  sweet, 
though  in  the  midst  of  mounds  abound- 
ing in  nitre. 

About  90  ft.  from  the  E.  side  of  the 
inner  court  is  an  open  tank  or  basin, 
cased  with  hewn  stone,  whose  original 
dimensions  may  have  been  about  50  ft. 
square;  beyond  whtchj  to  the  6.,  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  crude-brick 
wall,  with  another  of  stone,  crowned 
by  battlements  in  the  form  of  Egyptian 
shields,  and  beiuing  the  name  of 
Rameses  V.,  by  whom  it  was  probably 
erected.  This  wall  turns  to  the  N. 
along  the  E.  face  of  the  mounds,  and 
appears  to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of 
tlie  temenos  surrounding  the  temples, 
and  to  have  been  united  to  the  E.  side 
of  the  &ont  tower  of  the  great  temple. 
Close  to  the  tank  is  a  broken  statue, 
bearing  the  ovals  of  Rameses  n.  and 
of  Taia,  the  wife  of  Amunoph  IH.,  his 
ancestor ;  and  several  stones,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  this  Rameses,  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
gateway  of  Lathyrus  and  the  adjoining 
towers. 


Great  Temple  at  Medeenet  HSboo,- 
We  now  proceed  to  notioe  the  grai 
temple  of  Rameses  III.  The  S,  a 
front  part  consists  of  a  building  o&tt 
isolated,  but  since  united  by  a  v&ll 
with  the  towers  of  the  last-mentioBal 
temple,  before  which  two  lodges  fora 
the  sides  of  its  spacious  entnnce. 
Still  farther  to  the  8.  of  this  stood  & 
raised  platform.  strengtlienedlrp^oth<« 
masonry,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  edifice,  similar  to  thoie 
met  with  before  the  dromes  of  seTeni 
Egyptian  temples.  Within,  or  to  thf 
N.  of  the  lodges,  is  the  main  {^it  ( f 
the  building,  resembling  a  pyramidil 
tower  on  either  hand,  between  whirb 
runs  an  oblong  court,  terminated  br  i 
gateway,  which  passes  bj^cath  the 
chambers  of  the  inner  or  N.  at'ie. 
The  whole  of  this  edifice  oonstitiit^ 
what  has  been  called  the  palace  of  tk 
king ;  and  in  addition  to  eeveiil 
chambers  that  still  remain,  sercni 
others  stood  at  the  wings,  and  in  tbe 
upper  part,  which  have  been  destiDjed. 
The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  tbR§e 
private  apartments  are  the  more  iotf- 
resting,  as  they  are  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  internal  decorations  <i 
an  Egyptian  palace.  Here  the  kin^ 
is  attended  by  his  har^em^  wme  o: 
whom  present  him  with  floirera,  cf 
wave  before  him  fans  and  f^bdU: 
and  a  favourite  is  caressed,  or  invife^i 
to  divert  his  leisure  houn  irith  ^ 
game  of  draughts :  but  Uiey  are  all 
obliged  to  stand  in  his  presence,  sri 
the  king  alone  is  seated  on  an  d^asi 
fatUeuU  amidst  his  female  atteiM^t* 
— a  custom  still  prevalent  throngfaod 
the  East  The  queen  is  not  uaon; 
them ;  and  her  oval  is  sdways  Uaat 
wherever  it  occurs,  throughoiit  i^ 
building. 

The  same  game  of  draughts  is  n- 
presented  in  the  grottoes  of  Ba 
Hassan,  which  are  of  a  much  eazi-.: 
period,  in  the  reign  of  OsiitasFiL 
the  XUth  dynasty.  That  it  is  »« 
chess  is  evident  from  the  men  beirc 
all  of  similar  aie  and  form,  rvrtrtz 
only  in  colour  on  opposite  sides  of  tb* 
bofljrd.  They  have  sometimes  hotatf 
heads;  and  some  have  been  found' 
a  small  size,  with  other  larger  ^ktti- 
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if  there  was  a  distinction,  like  our 
)g8  and  common  men  in  draughts. 
[Jn  the  front  walls  the  conqueror 
ites  his  suppliant  captives  in  the 
idence  of  Amunre,  who,  on  the  N  El 
e,  appears  under  the  form  of  Ba, 
)  physical  Sun,  with  the  head  of  a 
wL  An  ornamental  border,  repre- 
iting  "the  chiefs"  of  the  vanquibhed 
tions,  Asiatic  and  African,  extends 
Dg  the  base  of  the  whole  front ;  and 
either  side  of  the  oblong  court  or 
isage  of  the  centre  Barneses  offers 
lilar  prisoners  to  the  deity  of  the 
ople,  who  says,  *'  Go,  my  cherished 
1  chosen,  make  war  on  foreign 
tions,  besiege  their  forts,  and  carry 
their  people  to  live  as  captives." 
biere  ornamented  balustrades,  sup- 
rted  each  by  four  figures  of  African 
1  Northern  barbarians,  remind  us 
Gothic  taste;  and  the  summit  of 
i  whole  pavilion  was  crowned  with 
row  of  shields,  the  battlements  of 
yptian  architecture.  Hence  a  dro- 
10  of  265  ft.  led  to  the  main  edifice 
the  northward,  whose  front  is 
med  of  two  lofty  py>Tamidal  towers 
propffUij  with  a  pydon  or  doorway 
tween  them,  the  entrance  to  the  first 
a  or  propylxum. 

The  sculptures  over  this  door  refer 
the  panegyrics  of  the  king,  whose 
me,  as  at  the  palace  of  Barneses  U., 
pears  in  the  centre.  Those  on  the 
.  tower  represent  the  monarch  about 
slay  two  prisoners  in  the  presence 
Fhtah'SoKari,  others  being  bound 
low  and  behind  the  figure  of  the 
d.  In  the  lower  part  is  a  tablet, 
mmencing  with  the  12th  year  of 
kuieses;  and  on  the  £.  tower  the 
me  conqueror  smites  simQar  captives 
fore  Amunre.  Beneath  are  other 
mes  of  the  conquered  cities  or  dis- 
cts  of  this  northern  enemy ;  and  at 
e  upper  part  of  the  propylon  a  figure 
colossal  proportion  grasps  a  group 
suppliant  captives  his  uplifted  arm 
about  to  sacnfioe. 

Passing  through  the  pylon,  you  enter 
large  hypsthral  court  about  1 10  ft. 
•  135,  having  on  one  side  a  row  of 
iren  Osiride  pillars,  and  on  the  other 
^ht  circular  columns,  with  bell- 
rmed    capitals,    generally,    though 
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erroneously,  supposed  to  represent  the 
full-blown  lotus. 

Columns  of  this  form  are  usually 
met  with  in  the  great  halls  of  these 
temples,  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  elegant  of  the  Egyptian  orders. 
The  plant  from  which  their  capital  is 
borrowed  is  the  papyrus,  which  is 
frequently  seen  in  tne  sculptures  of 
the  tombs. 

On  the  western  pyramidal  tower,  or 
propylon,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  first 
court,  Bameses  III.  leads  the  prisoners 
he  has  taken  of  the  Tochari  to 
Amunre,  who  presents  the  falchion  of 
venseance,  which  the  king  holds  forth 
his  hand  to  receive ;  and  on  the  corre- 
sponding propylon  is  a  large  tablet, 
beginning  with  the  "eighth  year  of 
his  beloved  Majesty"  Bameses  III. 
The  doorway,  or  pylon,  between  these 
towers,  is  of  red  granite,  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  whose  jambs  are  cut  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Those  on  the  outer  face  contain  offer- 
ings to  different  deities,  among  which 
we  find  a  representation  of  the  gate- 
way itself;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
jambs  are  four  lines,  stating  that 
"Bameses  made  these  buildings  for 
his  father  Amunre,  (and)  erected  for 
him  (this)  fine  gateway  of  good  blocks 
of  granite  stone,  the  door  itself  of  wood 
embellished  with  plates  of  pure  gold 
.  .  .  for  his  good  name  (Bameses), 
Amun  rejoicing  to  behold  it" 

The  summit  of  this  pylon  is  crowned 
by  a  row  of  sitting  cynocephali  (or 
apes),  the  emblems  of  Thoth. 

The  next  area  is  far  mofe  splendid, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
finest  which  adorn  the  various  temples 
of  Egypt  Its  dimensions  are  about 
123  ft.  by  1S3,  and  its  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  cornice  39  ft  4.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  interior  peristyle, 
whose  east  and  west  sides  are  sup- 
ported by  five  massive  columns,  the 
south  by  a  row  of  eight  Osiride  pillars, 
and  the  north  by  a  similar  number, 
behind  which  is  an  elegant  corridor 
of  circular  columns,  whose  efliaot  is 
unequalled  by  any  other  in  Thebes. 
The  colours,  too,  many  of  which  are 
still  preserved,  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  its  oolumns,  of  whose  mas- 
T  2 
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sive  style  some  idea  may  bo  formed, 
from  their  circumferenoe  of  nearly 
23  ft.  to  a  height  of  24,  or  about 
3  diameters. 

In  contemplating  the  grandeur  of 
this  court,  one  cannot  but  be  struok 
with  the  pultry  appearance  of  the 
Christian  colonnade  that  encumbers 
tJie  centre;  or  fail  to  regret  the  de- 
molition of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
whose  architraves  were  levelled  to 
form  the  columns  that  now  spoil  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  area :  and 
the  total  destruction  of  the  Osiride 
fig^ures  once  attached  to  its  pillars. 
But  if  the  rigid  piety,  or  the  domestic 
convenience,  of  the  early  Christians 
destroyed  much  of  the  ornamental 
details  of  this  grand  building,  we  are 
partly  repaid  by  the  interesting  sculp- 
tures they  unintentionally  preserved 
beneath  tiie  clay  or  stucco  with  which 
they  concealed  them. 

The  architraves  present  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  palace  of  "  Barneses  at 
Thebes,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  of  hard  blocks  of  sandstone,  and 
the  adytum  to  have  been  beautified 
with  the  precious  metals.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  a  doorway  of  hard  stone, 
ornamented  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
one  before  noticed. 

On  the  east,  or  rather  north-east, 
wal],  Rameses  is  borne  in  his  shrine, 
or  canopy,  seated  on  a  throne  orna- 
mented by  the  figures  of  a  lion,  and  a 
sphinx  wiiich  is  preceded  by  a  hawk. 
Beiiind  him  stana  two  figures  of  Truth 
and  Justice,  with  outspread  wings. 
Twelve  Egyptian  princes,  sons  of  ttie 
king,  bear  the  shrine;  officers  wave 
flabella  around  the  monarch;  and 
others,  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  attend 
on  either  side,  carrying  his  arms  and 
insignia.  Four  others  follow;  then 
six  of  the  sons  of  the  king,  behind 
whom  are  two  scribes  and  eight  at> 
tendants  of  the  military  class,  bearing 
stools  and  the  steps  of  the  throne.  In 
another  line  are  members  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  four  other  of  the  kings 
sons,  fan-bearers,  and  military  scrib^; 
a  guard  of  soldiers  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  Before  the 
shrine,  in  one  line,  march  six  officers, 
bearing  sceptres  and  other  insignia; 


in  another,  a  scribe  reads  aloud  the 
contents  of  a  scroll  he  holds  unfnldeii 
in  his  hand,  preceded  by  two  of  tk 
king's  sons  and  two  distiDgcidicd 
persons  of  the  military  and  prifittly 
orders. 

The  rear  of  both  these  lines  u 
closed  by  a  pontifi^  who,  tumog 
round  towards  the  shrine,  bums  a- 
cense  before  the  monarch;  and  a  band 
of  music,  composed  of  the  trumpet, 
drum,  double  pipe,  and  erotaHa,  or 
clappers,  with  cnoristers,  fanm  tfas 
van  of  the  procession.  The  king, 
alighted  from  his  throne,  oflSciatea  as 
priest  before  the  statue  of  Amiuh 
Khem,  or  Amunre  Generator;  and. 
still  wearing  his  helmet,  be  pnsestd 
libations  and  incense  before  the  altar, 
which  is  loaded  with  flowers  snd 
other  suitable  offerings.  The  etatne 
of  the  god,  attended  by  officeis  besj^ 
ing  flabella,  is  carried  on  a  palanquiii, 
covered  with  rich  drapery,  by  twenty- 
two  priests;  and  behind  it  foUow 
others,  bring^g  the  table  and  Ha 
altar  of  the  deity.  Before  tlie  statue 
is  the  sacred  bull,  followed  by  tiie 
king  on  foot,  wearing  the  CKp  of  tin 
"lower  country."  Apart  fiwia  tl* 
procession  itself  stands  the  queen  sa 
a  spectator  of  the  ceremony;  and  bt* 
fore  her  a  scribe  reads  a  scroll  he  k»» 
unfolded.  A  priest  turns  round  V 
offer  incense  to  the  white  bull,  asi 
another,  clapping  his  hands,  briiL^ 
up  the  rear  of  a  long  prooessioa  c^f 
hieraphori,  carrying  stcmdaids,  imas^s. 
and  other  sacred  emblems;  aad  ib^ 
foremost  bear  the  statues  of  ti 
king's  ancestors. 

This  part  of  the  picture  refns  t^ 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  who,  in  t^ 
hieroglyphics,  is  said  to  have  **pirt  •: 
the  crown  of  the  upper  and  lov-t 
countries ; "  whicii  the  carriei^igwos. 
flying  to  the  four  sides  of  the  vtsk 
are  to  announce  to  the  gods  of  Vj 
south,  north,  east,  and  west    In  :y 
next  compartment    the   presideai    : 
the  assembly  reads  a  long  invont^^ 
the  contents  of  whidi  are  oont»iB«- 
in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  s^'^- 
and  the  six  ears  of  com,  which  t." 
king,  once  more  wearing  his  hte'- 
has  out  with  a  (golden  sickle,  are  i^*^ 
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it  by  a  prieat  towards  the  deity, 
he  white  bull,  and  the  images  of 
le  king's  ancestors,  are  deposited  in 
s  temple,  in  the  preseni^  of  Amun- 
hem,  the  queen  still  witnessing  the 
remony,  which  is  concluded  by  an 
fering  of  incense  and  libation  made 
''  Barneses  to  the  statue  of  the  god. 

In  the  lower  compartments,  on  this 
Ic   of    the  temple   is  a  procession 

the  arks  of  Amunre,  Maut,  and 
bonso,  which  the  king,  whose  ark 

also  carried  before  him,  comes  to 
3et.  In  another  part  the  gods  Seth 
d  Hor-Hat  pour  alternate  emblems 

life  and  power  (or  purity)  oyer  the 
ng;  and  on  the  south  wall  he  is 
troduced  by  several  divinities  into 
e  presence  of  the  putron  deities  of 
6  temple.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
^st  wall  Bameses  makes  offerings  to 
itah-Sokari  and  to  Kneph;  in  an- 
ber  compartment  he  bums  incense 
the  ark  of  8okari ;  and  near  this  is 
tablet  relating  to  tiie  offerings  made 

the  same  deity.  The  ark  is  then 
(me  by  16  priests,  with  a  pontiff 
id  another  oi  the  sacerdotal  oraer  in 
tendance.  The  king  then  joins 
another  procession  formed  by  eight 

his  tons  and  four  chiefs,  behind 
tiom  two  priests  turn  round  to  offer 
cense  to  me  monarch.  The  hawk, 
e  emblem  of  the  king,  or  of  Horns, 
ecedes  them,  and  18  priests  carry 
e  sacred  emblem  of  the  god  Nofre- 
tmoo,  which  usually  accompanies  the 
k  of  Sokari. 

On  the  south  wall  marches  a  long 
ocession,  composed  of  hiernphori, 
aring  different  standards,  thrones, 
ks,  and  insignia,  *  with  musicians, 
lio  precede  the  king  and  his  attend- 
its.  The  figure  of  the  deity  is  not 
troduced,  perhaps  intimating  that 
is  forms  part  of  the  religious  pomp 

the  corresponding  wall,  and  from 
e  circumstance  of  the  king  here 
string  the  pshent,  it  is  not  impro- 
ble  It  may  also  allude  to  his  ooro- 
.tion. 

The  remainder  of  the  temple  to  the 
.  was  until  lately  completely  buried 
neath  the  ruins  of  the  Coptic  village, 
ufortunately  the  labour  bestowed  on 
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its  excavation  was  not  repaid  by  the 
discovery  of  anything  of  very  great 
interest.  A  large  hall  with  little  more 
than  the  base  of  the  splendid  columns 
which  once  adorned  it  remaining,  and 
some  small  chambers  on  either  side  of 
it,  covered  with  the  ordinary  religious 
scenes,  are  all  that  was  found.  ,The 
colours  of  the  paintings  in  some  of 
these  chambers  are  still  very  bright. 

BaiUe  Scenes, — The  commencement 
of  the  interesting  historical  subjects 
of  Medeenet  Haboo  is  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  second  court,  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  tower.  Here  Bameses, 
standing  in  his  car,  which  his  horses 
at  full  speed  carry  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  ranks,  discharges  his 
arrows  on  their  flying  infantry.  The 
Egyptian  chariots  join  in  the  pursuit, 
and  a  body  of  their  allies  assist  in 
slaughtering  those  who  oppose  them, 
or  bind  them  as  captives.  The  ri^ht 
hands  of  the  slain  are  then  cut  off  as 
trophies  of  victory. 

The  sculptures  on  the  west  wall 
are  a  continuation  of  the  scene.  The 
Egyptian  princes  and  geneials  con- 
duct **  captive  chiefs  "  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king.  He  is  seated  at 
the  back  of  his  car,  and  the  spirited 
horses  are  held  by  his  attendants  on 
foot.  Besides  other  trophies,  large 
heaps  of  hands  are  placed  before  him, 
which  an  officer  counts  one  by  one,  as 
the  other  notes  down  their  number  on 
a  Bcroll,  each  heap  containing  3000, 
and  the  total  indicating  the  returns 
of  the  enemy's  slain.  The  number  of 
captives,  reckoned  1000  in  each  line, 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphics 
above,  where  the  name  of  the  Bebo 
points  out  the  nation  against  whom 
this  war  was  carried  on.  Their  flow- 
ing dresses,  striped  horizontally  with 
blue  or  green  bands  on  a  white 
ground,  and  their  long  hair  and  aqui- 
line nose,  give  them  the  character  of 
some  eastern  nation,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  their  name  re- 
minds us  of  the  Khibii  of  Ptolemy. 
A  long  hieroglyphic  inscription  is 
placed  over  the  king,  and  a  still  longer 
tablet,  occupying  a  great  part  of  this 
wall,    refers  to   the   exploits  of  tha 
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Egyptian  conqueror,  and  bears  the  date 
of  his  fifth  year. 

The  suite  of  this  historical  subiect 
continues  on  the  south  wall.  The 
king,  returning  victorious  to  Egypt, 
proceeds  slowly  in  his  car,  conducting 
in  triumph  the  prisoners  he  has  made, 
who  walk  beside  and  before  it,  three 
others  being  bound  to  the  axle.  Two 
of  his  sons  attend  as  fan-bearers,  and 
the  several  regiments  of  Egyptian  in- 
fantry, with  a  corps  of  their  allies, 
under  the  command  of  three  other  of 
these  princes,  marching  in  regular 
step  and  in  the  close  array  of  disci- 
plined troops,  accompany  their  king. 
He  arrives  at  Thebes,  and  presents  his 
captives  to  Amunre  and  Maut,  the 
deities  of  the  city,  who  oom^imeiU 
him,  as  usual,  on  the  victory  ne  has 
gained,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy  he  has  *'  trampled  beneath  his 
feet." 

On  the  north  wall  the  king  presents 
offerings  to  different  gods,  and  below 
is  an  ornamental  kind  of  border,  com- 
posed of  a  procession  of  the  king's  sons^ 
and  daughters.  Four  of  the  former, 
his  immediate  successors,  bear  the  asp 
or  basilisk,  the  emblem  of  majesty,  and 
have  their  kingly  ovals  added  to  their 
names. 

In  the  E.  wall  of  the  corridor  of  the 
second  court  is  a  secret  passage,  which 
leads  to  an  opening  over  the  side  door, 
as  if  intended  to  enable  those  within  to 
look  down  and  annoy  any  assailants  from 
without ;  and  another  passage  is  on  the 
W.  wall ;  but  both  appear  to  have  been 
made  after  the  building  was  completed. 

Passing  through  the  centre  door,  on 
the  inner  or  north  side  of  this  cor- 
ridor, you  arrive  at  the  site  of  the 
halL  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
the  king  is  attended  by  his  consort, 
who,  as  usual,  holds  the  sistrum,  but 
her  name  is  not  introduced. 

If  the  sculptures  of  the  area  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  or  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  the  traveller, 
those  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
are  no  less  curious  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  and  the  north  and  east 
walls  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
the  most  varied  and  interesting  sub- 
jects. 


Beginning  at  the  east  end  nf  tb^ 
north  wall,  there  are  a  suoceasion  r 
10  pictures,  arranged  in  coinpftrtmeoti. 
illustrating  the  history  of  a  war  wnp< 
by  Rameses  III.  against  the  Liboo  nr 
Rebo,  and  the  Takkaro  or  To^Jtari.    U 
picture:    A  trumpeter  assembles  tk 
troops,  who    salute  the   king  as  h 
passes  in  his  car.    Barneses  adrances 
at  a  slow  pace  in  his  chariot,  attcndr-l 
by  fan-boarers.  and  precedetl  by  hi* 
troops ;  and  a  lion  running  at  the  side 
of  the  horses  reminds  us  of  the  acooont 
given  of  Osymandyas,  who  was  aiil 
to  have   been    accompanied    in  wsi 
by  that  animal.      Another    instao^ 
of  it  is  met  with  at  Deix,  in  NuMa. 
among  the  sculptures  of  the  secnod 
Rameses.     9.nd  picture:  The  ent-niT 
await  the  Egyptian  invaders  in  iJ» 
open  field ;  the  king  Dresses  forwanla 
in  his  car,  and  bends  nis  bow  a^'amet 
the    enemy.     Several    regiments  '^ 
Egyptian  archers  in  dose  array  a«i- 
vance  on  different  points,  and  hai*« 
them  with  showers  of  arrows.    Tht 
chariots  rush  to  the  charge,  and  a  hcnh 
of  allies  maintains  the  combat,  ba£*i 
to  hand,  with  the  enemy,  who  are  &t 
length  routed,  and    fly  befoie   their 
.victorious   aggressors.      SitJ  pietur^: 
Some  thousands  are  left  dead  on  ti 
field,  whose  tongues  and  handa.  Wid: 
cut  off,  are  brought  by  the  Egypt*!- 
soldiers  as   proofs   of  their   8ucc««n 
Three    thousand    five    hundred   arl 
thirty-five  hands    and  tongnos  ici: 
part  of  the  registered  returns ;  and  t» 
other  heaps,  and  a  third  of  tonffn-^. 
containing  each   a    somewhat  lit' 
number,  are    "brought"   under  ti 
superintendence  of  the  chief  oflS>H> 
like  David's  trophies,  "totiie  kiiif' 
CCf.  1  Sam.  xviii.  27,  and  2  Kinjrs  i 
8.)    ith  picture:   The  monarch  t!t 
alights  from  his  chariot  and  die^ribci? 
rewards    to    his    troops,  and   hu^ 
guea  the  generals,  while  his  mxlittr 
secretaries    draw   up  an   aocoact  • 
the  number  of  spears,  bows,  swjr--- 
and  other  arms  taken  from  the  ect^* 
which    are    laid    before   them :  ti 
mention  seems  to  be    made    in  u- 
hieroglyphics  of  the  horses  that  Sa 
been  captured.    5th  picture:  Ran*^ 
then  proceeds  in  his  car,  having  '- 
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bow  and  sword  in  one  hand  and 
hifl  whip  in  the  other,  indicating  that 
iiis  march  still  lies  throngh  an  ene- 
my's oountrr.  The  van  of  his  army 
\a  composed  of  a  body  of  chariots; 
the  infantry,  in  close  order,  preced- 
ing the  royal  car,  constitute  the  centre, 
and  other  similar  oorps  form  the 
wings  and  rear.  The  hieroglyphic 
text  contains  little  but  praises  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  and  thanks  to 
the  gods.  Wi  picture:  The  troops 
are  again  summoned  by  sound  of 
trumpet  to  the  attack  of  another 
enemy,  the  Takkaro^  and  the  Egyptian 
monarch  gives  orders  for  charging 
the  hostile  army  drawn  up  in  the  open 
plain.  The  troops  of  the  enemy,  after 
a  short  conflict,  are  routed,  and  retreat 
in  great  disorder.  The  women  en- 
deavour to  escape  with  their  children 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  retire  in  plaustra  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  flying  chariots  denote  the  great- 
ness of  the  general  panic,  lih  picture : 
The  conquering  Egyptians  advance 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Here, 
while  passing  a  large  morass,  the  king 
is  attacked  by  several  lions,  one  of 
which,  transfixed  with  darts  and  arrows, 
he  lays  breathless  beneath  Ms  horse's 
feet;  another  attempts  to  fly  towards 
the  jungle,  but,  receiving  a  last  and 
fatal  wound,  writhes  in  the  agony  of 
approaehing  death.  A  third  springs 
up  &om  behind  his  car,  and  the  hero 
prepares  to  receive  and  check  its  fury 
with  his  spear.  It  was,  perhaps,  in 
this  country  that  Amunoph  in.  killed 
the  110  lions,  which,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  a  scarabsous  in  the  Cairo 
Hoseum,  he  boasts  of  having  slain  in 
the  first  10  years  of  his  reign.  Below 
this  group  is  represented  the  march  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  with  their  allies, 
the  Shairetana,  the  Shaso  or  8hod? 
(aapposed  to  be  Arabs),  and  a  third 
corps,  armed  with  dubs,  whose  form 
and  character  are  very  imperfectly 
preserved. 

%(h  picture :  Here  we  have  the  only 
representation  existing  in  Egypt  of  a 
naval  engagement.  The  Egyptians 
attack  the  hostile  ships  with  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  which  in  their  shape  differ 
essentially  from  those  used    on  the 
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Nile.    The  general  form  of  the  vessels 
of  both  combatants  is  very  similar:  a 
raised  gunwale,  protecting  the  rowers 
from  the  missiles  of  the  foe,  extends 
from  the  head  to  the  stem,  and  a  lofty 
poop  and  forecastle  contain    each  a 
body  of  archers;  but  the  head  of  a 
lion,  which  ornaments  the  prows  of 
the  Egyptian  gulleys,  serves  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  former  bear  down  their  opponents, 
and  succeed  in  boarding   them  and 
taking  several  prisoners.    One  of  the 
hostile  galleys  is  upset,  and  the  slingere 
in  the  shrouds,  with  the  archers  and 
spearmen  on  the  prows,  spread  dismay 
among  the  few  wno  resist.    The  king, 
trampling  on  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  aided  by  a  corps  of 
bowmen,  discharges  from  the  shore  a 
continued  showers  of  arrows :  and  his 
attendants  stand  at  a  short  distance 
with  his  chariot  and  horses,  awaitiug 
his  return.    The  scene  of  this  engage- 
I  ment  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  took  place  either  close  to  the  coast 
or  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.    9^^  pic- 
ture: The  conquering  army  leads  in 
triumph  the  prisoners  captured  in  the 
naval  flght,  and  the  amputated  hands 
of  the  slain  sure  laid  in  heaps  before  the 
military  chiefs.    Though  this  custom 
savours  of  barbarism,  the  humanity  of 
the  Egyptians  is  very  apparent  in  the 
above  conflict ;  where  the  soldiers  on  the 
shore  and  in  the  ships  do  their  utmost 
to  rescue  their  enemies  from  a  watery 
grave.    The  king  distributes  rewards 
to  his  victorious  troops :  and  then  com- 
mences the  march  back  to  Egypt.    On 
the  way  he  stops  at  a  town  cttUed  in 
the  hieroglyphics  MwdoUen-Rameees' 
haJcou,  Wth  picture :  Triumphal  return 
of  the  king  to  Thebes  conducting  his 
prisoners  in    triumph,    and    making 
offerings  to  the  Theoan  triad,  Amun, 
Maut,  and  Khons.    The  text  contains 
his  address  to  the  divinities  and  their 
response,  and  also  an  address  of  the 
prisoners  to  the  king  imploring  his 
clemency,  in   order  that   they  may 
live  and    celebrate  his  courage  and 
virtues. 

In  the  compartments  above  these 
historical  scenes  the  king  makes  suit- 
able offerings  to  the  gods  of  Egypt ; 
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and  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  E. 
wall,  to  the  S.  of  the  second  propylon, 
another  war  is  represented. 

In  the  first  picture  the  king,  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  armed  with  his  spear 
and  shield,  and  trampling  on  the 
prostrate  bodies  of  the  slain,  besieges 
the  fort  of  an  Asiatic  enemy,  whom  he 
forces  to  sue  for  peace,  m  the  next 
he  attacks  a  larger  town  surroundtd 
by  water.  The  Egyptians  fell  the 
trees  in  the  woody  country  which  sur- 
rounds it,  probably  to  form  testudos 
and  ladders  for  the  assault.  Some  are 
already  applied  by  their  comrades  to 
the  walls,  and,  while  they  reach  their 
summit,  the  gates  are  broken  open, 
and  the  enemy  are  driyen  from  the 
ramparts,  or  precipitated  over  the 
parapet,  by  the  victorious  assailants, 
who  announce  by  sound  of  trumpet  the 
capture  of  the  place.  In  the  third 
compartment,  on  the  N.  face  of  the 
first  propylon,  Barneses  attacks  two 
large  towns,  the  upper  one  of  which 
is  taken  with  little  resistance,  the 
Egyptian  troops  having  entered  it  and 
gained  possession  of  the  citadel.  In 
the  lower  one  the  terrified  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  rescuing  their  children 
from  the  approaching  danger,  by  hur- 
rying them  into  the  ramparts  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  last  picture  occupies 
the  upper  or  N.  end  of  the  E.  side, 
where  the  king  presents  his  prisoners 
to  the  gods  of  the  temple. 

The  western  wall  is  entirely  covered 
])y  a  large  hieroglyphical  tablet,  re- 
cording various  offerings  made  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year  by  Ra- 
meses  III. 

The  head  and  forepart  of  several 
lions  project,  at  intervals,  from  below 
the  cornice  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  who^e  perforated  mouths, 
communicating  by  a  tube  with  the 
summit  of  the  roof,  served  as  conduits 
for  the  win-water  which  occasionally 
fell  at  Thebes.  Nor  were  they  ne- 
glectful of  any  precaution  that  might 
secure  the  paintings  of  the  interior 
from  the  effects  of  rain ;  and  the  joints 
of  the  stones  which  formed  the  ceiling 
being  protected  by  a  long  piece  of 
stone,  let  in  immediately  over  the  line 
of  their   unction,  were  rendered  im- 


pervious to  the  heaviest  storm.  Ft 
showers  fall  annually  at  Thebes;  ^> 
Laps  on  an  average  four  or  five  in  tfc 
year;  and  every  eight  or  ten  T»n 
heavy  rains  fill  the  torrent4M:ds  of  tk 
mountains,  which  run  to  the  banb  ct 
the  Nile.  A  storm  of  this  kind  ui 
much  damage  to  Belzoni'a  tomb  ssa 
years  ago. 

Square  apertures  were  also  cot  a 
intervals  in  the  roofs,  the  larger  ooei 
intended  for  the  admission  of  lic&U 
the  smaller  probably  for  sospesdis.; 
the  chains  that  supported  lampe  &r 
the  illumination  of  the  interior. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  aV.4 
the  pavilion  of  Medeenet  Hiboo  ii  • 
rnnaU  Ftolemalo  temple,  dedicated  t> 
Thoth.  In  the  adytum  are  «s» 
curious  hieroglyphical  subjects,  vfaieb 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  tU 
names  and  succession  of  the  Ptt^enik-s 
who  preceded  Physocn,  or  Ewt^'s 
II.  This  monarch  is  here  represeated 
making  offerings  to  four  of  hu  pic^i^ 
cessora,  Soter,  Philadelphus,  Phfl^ 
pator,  and  Epiphanes,  each  nioe  being 
accompanied  by  that  of  their  ivspe>etiT« 
queens.  It  is  here,  in  particular,  thst 
the  position  of  the  Ptolemaic  €og&> 
men,  as  Soter,  Philadelphu&Bnd others, 
eatisifactorily  proves  that  it  is  airier, 
and  not  m  the  name,  that  we  mQ.< 
look  for  the  title  which  distingniahei 
each  of  these  kings ;  nor  will  anj  roi 
conversant  witii  hieroglyphics  fvl  t? 
remark  the  adoption  of  these  (o^> 
mens  in  each  prenomen  of  a  siKftv>^ 
ing  Ptolemy;  a  circnmstanee  tB»^\ 
gous  to  the  more  ancient  mode  i' 
borrowing,  or  quartering,  from  th' 
prenomens  of  an  earlier  Phaiaoh  re^ 
of  the  characters  that  composed  tU 
of  a  later  king. 

This  small  tandaUme  building^  vb^ 
total  length  does  not  exceed  48  n. 
consists  of  a  transverse  outer  cvrt. 
and  three  smaller  successive  chanb(% 
communicating  with  each  other.  N'**' 
it,  to  the  W.,  was  an  artifieial  In^^ 
now  forming  a  pond  of  irregular  ^f^ 
during  the  inundation,  and  surrooi^ 
on  tfa^eo  sides  by  mimosas;  beT>?eJ 
which,  to  the  N.W.  and  W.,  w  * 
traces  of  some  ruins,  the  raausi  ^- 
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^ptian  and  Gopt  tombs,  and  the 
nited  enclosure  of  a  modem  church. 
A  low  plain,  once  a  lake,  extends 
>m  the  S.W.  of  this  temple  to  the 
stance  of  7300  ft.,  by  a  breadth  of 
00,  whose  limits  are  marked  by  high 
>Qnd8  of  sand  and  alluvial  soil ;  on 
e  series  of  which  stands  the  modem 
Uageof  Kom  el  Byrat,  the  two  south- 
imost  presenting  the  yestiges  of 
nbs,  and  the  relics  of  human  skele- 
QS.  This  lake  is  called  Birkei 
ihoo.  That  the  tradition,  which 
ikcs  this  a  real  lake,  is  founded  on 
%  is  evident  from  the  appearance 

the  mounds  of  alluvial  soil  around 

which  are  taken  from  its  ex- 
vated  bed;  and,  if  required,  we 
ight  find  an  additional  proof  in 
B  upper  part  of  the  mounds  on  the 
sert  side  having  on  their  summit 
me  of  the  stones  that  form  the  sub- 
ratum  beneath  the  alluvial  deposit. 
16  excavation  was  evidently  made 
ter  the  mud  of  the  inundation  had 
cumulated  considerably  upon  the 
tieban  plain ;  and  though  a  smaller 
b  had  probably  been  made  there 
fore,  this  larger  one  may  not  date 
I  after  the  age  of  Amunoph  III.,  his 
losfji  being  based  on  the  stony  hdger 

the  desert,  which  the  inundation 
d  not  then  reach. - 

The  lake  was  intended  for  the  same 
irpose  as  that  of  Memphis ;  and  it  is 
»t  impossible  that  the  tombs  on  its 
athem  shores  may  have  been  of 
ose  offenders  who  were  doomed  to 
i  excluded  from  a  participation  in 
0  funeral  honours  which  the  pious 
joyed  in  the  consecrated  mansions 

the  dead  on  the  N.  side  of  this 
cherusian  lake  :  —  "  Centum  errant 

AnoUier  BtaaU  Temple. — Three  thou- 
nd  feet  S.W.  of  the  western  angle  of 
e  lake  is  a  rnnaU  Temple  of  Boman 
ite^  bearing  the  name  of  Adrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  completed  it, 
id  added  the  pvlon  in  front.  Its 
tal  length  is  45  ft.,  and  breadth  53  ; 
ith  an  isolated  sanctuary  in  the 
ntre,  two  small  chambers  on  the 
.E ,  and  three  on  the  S.W.  side ;  the 
«t  of  which    contains   a  staircase 
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leading  to  the  roof.  In  front  stand 
two  pylons,  the  outermost  one  being 
distant  from  the  door  of  the  temple 
about  200  ft 


5.  Datb  el  Medeener. 

Between  the  Colossi  and  Medeenet 
Haboo,  and  behind  the  old  cemetery 
called  Koomet  Murraee,  is  a  small 
temple  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
It  is  called  Dayr  el  MedeeneK  &om 
having  been  the  abode  of  the  early 
Christians.  It  measures  60  ft.  by  33. 
Being  left  unfinished,  it  was  completed 
by  Physcon,  or  Euergetes  II.,  who 
added  the  sculptures  to  the  walls  of  the 
interior,  and  part  of  the  architectural 
details  of  the  portico;  the  pylon  in 
front  bearing  the  name  of  t)ionysus. 
The  vestibule  is  ornamented  with  two 
columns  supporting  the  roof,  but  it  is 
unsculptnred.  The  corridor  is  sepa- 
rated &om  this  lAbi  by  interoolumnar 
screens,  uniting,  on  either  side  of  its 
entrance,  one  column  to  a  pilaster, 
surmounted .  by  the  head  of  Athor. 
On  the  E.  wall  of  this  corridor  or  pro- 
naos,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  followea  by 
"  his  brother,  the  god,"  Physcon,  and 
the  queen  Cleopatra,  makes  offerings 
to  Amunre ;  but  the  rest  of  the  sculp- 
tures appear  to  present  the  names  of 
Physcon  alone,  who  adopted,  on  his 
brother's  death,  the  name  and  oval  of 
Philometor,  with  the  additional  title 
of  *•  god  Soter." 

A  staircase,  lighted  by  a  window 
of  peculiar  form,  once  led  to  the  roof; 
and  the  back  part  of  the  noot  consists 
of  three  parallel  chambers.  The  centre 
one,  or  adytum,  presents  the  sculp- 
tures of  Philopator  on  the  back  and 
half  the  side  walls,  which  last  were 
completed  by  the  2nd  Euergetes ;  as 
recorded  in  a  line  of  hieroglyphics  at 
the  junction  of  the  first  ana  subse- 
quent compartments.  Amuni-e,  with 
Maut  and  Khonso,  Athor  and  Justice, 
share  the  honours  of  the  adytum; 
but  the  dedication  of  Philopator  de- 
cides that  tiie  temple  was  consecrated 
to  the  Egyptian  Aphrodite,  *^  the  pre- 
sident of  the  west."  In  the  eastern 
chamber  Philopator  again  appears  in 
T  3 
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the  sculptures  of  the  end  wall,  where 
:Athor  and  Justice  hold  the  chief 
place ;  while  Amunre  aud  Osiris,  the 
principal  deities  in  the  lateral  com- 
partments, receive  the  offerings  of 
Buergetes  II. 

In  the  western  chamber  the  sub- 
jects are  totally  different  from  any 
found  in  the  templea  of  Thebes ;  and 
appear  to  have  a  sepulchral  character.' 
Here  Philopator  pays  his  devotions  to 
Osiris  and  Isis ;  on  the  E.  side  Phys- 
con  offers  incense  to  the  statue  of 
Khem,  preceded  by  Anubis,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  ark  of  Sokari ;  and  on 
the  opposite  wall  is  the  judgment 
scene,  nequently  foimd  on  the  papyri 
of  the  Egyptians.  Osiris,  seated  on 
his  throne,  awaits  the  arrival  of  thoee 
souls  which  are  ushered  into  Amenti ; 
the  four  genii  stand  before  him  on  a 
lotus-blossom;  and  the  fenude  Cer- 
berus is  there,  with  Harpoorates  seated 
on  the  crook  of  Osiris.  Thoth,  the 
god  of  letters,  presents  himself  before 
the  king  of  Hades,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  tablet,  on  which  the  actions  of  the 
deceased  are  noted  down ;  while  Horus 
and  Aroeris  are  employed  in  weighing 
the  good  deeds  of  the  judged  against 
the  ostrich -feather,  the  symbol  of 
Justice  or  Truth.  A  cynocephalus, 
the  emblem  of  Thoth,  is  seated  on  the 
top  of  the  balance.  At  length  comes 
the  deceased ;  who  advances  between 
two  figures  of  the  goddess,  and  bears 
in  his  nand  the  symbol  of  truth,  indi- 
cating his  meritorious  actions,  and  his 
fitness  for  admission  to  the  presence  of 
Osiris.  The  42  assessors,  seated  above, 
in  two  lines,  complete  the  sculptures  of 
the  W.  wall ;  and  all  these  symbols  of 
death  seem  to  show  that  the  chamber 
was  dedicated  to  Osiris,  in  his  peculiar 
character  of  judge  of  the  dead. 

Besides  the  monarchs  by  whom  the 
temple  was  commenced,  we  may  men- 
tion the  **  Antocrator  Ciesar,"  or  Au- 
gustus, whose  name  appears  at  the 
back  of  the  naoe. 

Several  enchorial  and  Coptic  in- 
scriptions have  been  written  in  the  in- 
terior, and  on  the  outside  of  the  vesti- 
bule, whose  walls,  rent  by  the  sinking 
of  the  ground  and  hnman  violence, 
make  us  acquainted  with  a  not  uncom- 


mon custom  of  Eg3rptian  arehitecta.— 
the  use  of  tpooden  dovetailed  cramfH. 
which  connected  the  blocksof  masonn 
Wood,  in  a  country  where  very  littl 
rain  falls,  provided  the  stones  &:• 
closely  fitted  together,  lasts  for  age&  a- 
may  lie  seen  by  these  sycamore  cj«m{^ : 
and  the  Egyptians  calcolated  verysr- 
curately  the  proportionate  dniBbilitv .  i 
different  substances,  and  the  aitoatkc 
adapted  to  their  respective  ptopertaes. 
Hence,  they  preferred  sandstone  tn 
calcareous  blocks  for  the  oon8tnirti<«. 
of  their  temples,  a  stone  which,  in  tlk 
dry  climate  of  Egypt,  resists  theaotinn 
of  the  atmosphere  mnch  lon^r  than 
either  limestone  or  granite ;  but  th^y 
used  calcareous  subbtructiona  heneaO* 
the  soil,  because  they  were  known  H' 
endure  where  the  contact  with  the  aIl* 
would  speedily  decompnae  the  Lard(*r 
but  less  durable  granite. 

The  walls  surrounding  the  conrt 
of  this  temple  present  a  ]Kcnliar  tiyV 
of  building,  the  bricks  being  di8pr>Sf^J 
in  concave  and  convex  ooutms  fonniu:: 
a  waving  line,  which  rises  and  fxL- 1 
alternately  along  their  whole  length. 

6.  Datb  el  Bahree. 

After  passing  the  hill  of  Sheykl 
Abd    el  ^oomeh,    at    the    horth^fT 
extremity  of  the  Assasse^  and  in- , 
mediately    below    the    cliffs    of  ti  ^  | 
Libyan  mountain,  is  an  ancient  tempi  ■■. 
whose  modem  name,  Dayr  d  Bakr*- 
or  **  the  Northern  Convent,"  indict  -  1 
its  having  served,  like  most  of  \l^  \ 
temples  at  Thebes,  as  a  chuxrh  a: . 
monastery  of  the  early  Christians. 

An  extensive  dromoa  of  1600  n.. 
terminated  at  the  S.E.  by  a  seulptiir 
pylon,  whose  substructions  alone  mL-i 
its  site,  led  in  a  direct  line  betwec:  • 
double  row  of  sandstone  sf^inxft;  : 
the  entrance  of  its  square  enclr^vr 
before  which  two  pedestals  still  pc: 
out  the  existence  of  the  obelisks  tir- 
once  supported.    Following  the  m 
line,  and  200  ft.  to  the  K.W.  of  ci- 
gateway,  is  an  inclined  plane  oi  tj- 
sonry,  leading  to  a  granite  prkc  r 
front  of  the  inner  court ;  and  a-« ' 
150  ft.  from  the  base  of  this  tsoaf 
wall  at  right  angles  with  it  extei:  i 
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m  either  gide  to  the  distance  of  100  ft., 
laving  before  it  a  peristyle  of  eight 
Mlygonal  oolamns,  forming  a  covered 
»rridor. 

The  plan  on  which  this  temple  was 
onstructed  is  curious,  and  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  any  other  in 
Sgypt.  It  was  built  in  stages  up  the 
lope  of  the  mountain,  flights  of  steps 
eading  from  one  court  to  the  other. 
The  builder  of  this  temple  would  seem 

0  have  been  Amun-noo-het,  or  Uat- 
t-fioo,  ^e  sister  of  Thothmes  U.  and 
rhothmes  III.  Her  name  appears 
xmstantly  in  various  parts  of  the 
>uilding,  though  nearly  always  it  has 
)een  defaced,  and  replaced  by  that 
\f  Thothmes  in.  Considering  the 
Daterial  of  which  this  temple  is  built, 
i  beautiful  marble-like  limestone,  it  is 
istonishing  that  it  should  have  escaped 
iestruction,  were  it  not  that  the  tombs 
)f  the  Asaasseef  afforded  a  quarrying 
rround  as  rich  and  more  accessible. 

On  the  8.W.  side  of  the  lowest  court 
>f  the  temple— the  one  first  arrived  at 
'rom  t^e  £. — are  some  interesting 
iculptures,  unfortunately  much  dis- 
figured. Several  regiments  of  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  are  marching  with  boughs 
:q  their  hands,  bearing  the  weapons 
)f  their  neculiar  corps,  and  forming 

1  triumphal  procession  to  the  sound 
3f  the  trumpet  and  drum.  An  ox  is 
iucrificed,  and  tables  of  offerings  to  the 
ieity  of  Thebes  are  laid  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  troops.  The  rest  of 
the  sculptures  are  destroyed,  but  the 
remains  of  two  boats  prove  that  the 
upper  compartments  were  finished 
with  the  same  care  as  the  others. 
The  other  walls  contain  remains  of 
similar  sculpture,  and  among  them 
a  series  of  hawks  in  very  prominent 
relief,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  sur- 
tQouoted  by  the  asp  and  globe,  the 
Bmblems  of  the  sun  and  of  the  king 
IS  Pharaoh. 

The  granite  pylon  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  inclined  ascent  bears, 
like  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  name 
of  the  founder,  Amun-noo-het,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  architectural  usurpa- 
tion of  the  third  Thothmes,  is  still 
traced  in  the  ovals  of  the  jambs  and 
lintel.    We  read,  after  the  name  of 
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Thothmes  III.  (but  still  preceded  by 
the  square  title,  banner,  or  escutoheon 
of  Pharaoh  Amun-noo-het),  **SJte  has 
made  this  work  for  her  father,  ^  Amunre, 
lord  of  the  regions  *  (t .  e.  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt) :  s^  has  erected  to  him 
this  fine  gateway,— *  Amun  protects* 
the  work, — of  granite;  she  nas  done 
this  (to  whom)  life  is  given  for  ever." 

Beyond  this  pylon,  following  the 
same  line  of  direction,  is  a  small  area 
of  a  lat.er  epoch,  and  another  granite 
pylon,  being  the  entrance  of  a  large 
chamber  to  which  it  is  attached. 

There  are  some  very  beautiful 
sculptures  at  the  back  of  the  temple, 
a  short  distance  from  the  great  granite 
pylon.  A  warlike  expedition  appears 
to  have  reached  ite  termination.  On 
the  S.  wall  is  depicted  the  arrival  of 
captives  and  hosteges  bearing  tribute. 
Among  other  things. they  bring  trees 
whose  roots  are  tied  up  in  baskets. 
The  scene  appears  to  be  laid  on  the 
sea-shore,  along  which  a  detachment 
of  Egyptian  troops  advances  to  receive 
the  new-comers.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  fishes  appearing  through  the  trans- 
parent water.  The  scene  is  continued 
on  the  W.  wall.  On  the  upper  com- 
partment is  represented  a  fresh  arrival 
of  prisoners.  Below  the  Egyptian 
fieet  is  drawn  up  on  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  process  of  embarking  various 
merchandise  as  tribute  is  being  carried 
on.  The  fish  are  agaiu  depicted  with 
the  same  curious  enect. 

In  a  side  chamber  to  the  S.  are  some 
more  scenes.  Here  it  is  no  longer  the 
green  waves  of  the  sea,  but  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Nile,  on  which  fioat 
highly  ornamented  boats.  Below  are 
more  troops  on  the  march. 

In  one  of  the  smaUer  chambers  the 
colours  of  the  paintings  are  wonderfully 
vivid  and  well  preserved.  On  both 
sidea  of  one  of  the  passages  is  a  beauti- 
fully sculptured  scene,  reprebenting 
the  royal  infant  suckled  by  the  god- 
dess Athor,  under  the  form  of  a  most 
perfectly  proportioned  cow. 

The  inner  chambers  are  made  to 
imitate  vaulte,  like  the  one  still  re- 
maining on  the  outeide ;  but  they  are 
not  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  being 
composed  of  blocks  placed  horizon- 
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tally,  one  projecting  beyond  that  im- 
mediately below  it,  till  tlie  uppermost 
two  meet  in  the  centre ;  the  interior 
angles  being  afterwards  rounded  off  to 
form  the  vault.  The  Egyptians  were 
not,  however,  ignorant  of  the  principle 
or  use  of  the  arch ;  and  the  reason  of 
their  preferring  one  of  this  construction 
probably  arose  from  the  difficulty  of 
repairing  an  injured  vault  in  the  tun- 
nelled rock,  and  the  consequences 
attending  the  decay  of  a  single  block. 
Nor  can  any  one.  in  observing  the 
great  superincumbent  weight  applied 
to  the  haunches,  suppose  that  this  style 
of  building  is  devoid  of  strength,  and 
of  the  usual  durability  of  an  Egyptian 
fabric,  or  pronounce  it  to  be  ill-suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected, 
the  support  of  the  friable  rook  of  the 
mountain,  within  whose  excavated 
base  it  stood,  and  which  threatened  to 
let  fall  its  crumbling  masses  on  its 
summit. 

The  entrance  to  these  vaulted 
chambers  is  by  a  granite  doorway; 
and  the  fin>t,  which  measures  SO  ft. 
by  12,  is  ornamented  with  sculptures 
that  throw  great  light  on  the  names  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Thothmes 
family.  Here  Thothmes  I.,  and  his 
queen  Ames,  accompanied  by  their 
young  daughter,  but  all "  deceased  **  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  receive 
the  adoration  and  offerings  of  Amun- 
uoo-het,  and  of  Thothmes  III.,  fol- 
lowed by  his  daughter  Re-ni-nofre. 
The  niche  and  inner  door  also  present 
the  name  of  the  former,  effaced  by 
the  same  Thothmes,  whose  name 
throughout  tlie  interior  usurps  the 
place  of  his  pretlecissor's.  lo  tiiis 
succeeds  a  smaller  apartment,  which, 
like  the  2  lateral  rooms  with  which  it 
ct»mmunicates,  has  a  vaulted  roof;  and 
beyond  is  an  adytum  of  the  late  date 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Several  blocks,  used  at  a  later  period 
to  repair  the  wall  of  the  inner  or  upper 
court,  bear  hieroglyphics  of  various 
epochs,  having  been  brought  from  other 
structures ;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  are — one  containing  the 
name  of  King  Horus,  the  predecessor 
of  Rameses  X.,  and  mentioning  "  the 
father  of  his  father's  father's  father, 


Thothmes  III.,  who  was,  in  reality, hi 
fourth  ancestor;  and  another  of  the 
4th  year  of  Menephtah,  the  bod.  of 
Rameses  II. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  dromoe,  and 
about  600  ft.  from  the  pedestals  of  the 
obelisks,  are  the  fragments  of  granite 
sphinxes  and  calcareous  oolnmna  of  an 
early  epoch,  at  least  coeval  with  the 
founder  of  these  structures :  and  a  short 
distance  beyond  them  is  a  path  lead- 
ing over  the  hills  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings. 


7.   Tombs  of  the  Kikgs. — Bab,  ob 

BiBAN    EL    MOLOOK,    **THB    GaTE** 

OB  "  Gates  of  the  Kings." 

The  distance  &om  the  river  is  about 
3  miles.  The  road  lies  pc»t  the  tempi** 
of  Koomeh,  and  then  enters  a  barren, 
desolate  valley,  utterly  blasted  by  tb#* 
heat  of  the  sun.  Near  the  entnooe 
to  the  gnr<re  in  which  are  the  toiD(>d 
usually  visited,  belonging  eotiRlv  to 
the  XlXth  and  XXth  dynasti^  a 
branch  path  leads  westward  to  another 
vallev,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the 
XVrilth  dynasty. 

The  principle  of  construction  in  the 
royal  tombs  at  Bab  el  Molook  U 
entirely  different  from  that  which 
regulated  the  ordinary  Egyptian  mai- 
soleum,  as  described  in  Sect.  U^ 
Dbscbipt.  of  Cairo,  Exc.  viL,  k. 
Here  there  is  no  mcutabahy  and  n) 
exterior  chambers,  in  which  the  sur- 
viving relations  met  at  certain  seaanos 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  dead.  The 
"Tombs  of  the  Kings"  at  Bab  ti 
Molook  are  all  excavated  out  of  t.^t 
rock,  and  consibt  of  long  incliK'J 
pashages,  with  here  and  there  hslh 
and  small  chambers,  penetrating  to  a 
greater  or  le:«  distance  into  the  hart 
of  the  mountain.  Once  the  mril 
mummy  was  safely  deposited  in  it* 
resting-place,  the  entrance  was  buil; 
up,  and  the  surrounding  rock  levelleii. 
so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  existeno^ 
of  the  tomb.  It  has  been  oonjectuiv! 
by  M.  Mariette  that  the  represeo^t- 
tives,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Uie  mut- 
bahs,  are  to  be  found  at  Tliebca  u. 
the  temples  that  line  the  edge  c€  tfcr 


iaert.  Thns  the  Bamesenm  would 
S  as  it  were,  the  mcutubah  of  the 
mb  of  Ramesea  II.,  situated  in  this 
illey ;  Medeenet  Haboo,  of  the  tomb 
Rameaes  III. ;  Koomeh,  of  the  tomb 

Ramest'B  I.,  and  so  on.  These 
mples  were  cenotaphs,  in  which  the 
emoiy  of  the  king  was  preserved  and 
orshipped. 

The  number  of  tombs  now  open  in 
le  principal  valley  is  25,  but  they  are 
)t  all  kings'  tombs ;  some  are  those 

princes  and  high  functionaries. 
;rabo  t^peaks  of  having  seen  about 
),  but  he  included  in  this  number 
lose  of  the  western  valley,  and,  per- 
ips,  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
'tailed  account  of  aU  these  toiubs, 
hich  indeed  differ  very  much  in  in- 
rejit,  or  to  offer  any  very  satisfactory 
:planation  of  the  paintings  they  con- 
la.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  at 
ngth  a  few  of  the  most  important 
hey  are  known  to  the  guides  by  the 
ambers  affixed  to  them  by  Sir  Gard- 
er  Wilkinson,  but  two  or  three  of 
le  best  worth  seeing  have  special 
Mignations. 

No.  17.  The  Tomb  of  Sethi  J.,  com- 
lonly  called  Behonts  ronA^.—This 
)mb,  which  was  discovered  by  Bel- 
»ni,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  for 
8  sculpture  and  the  state  of  its  pre- 
'rvalion.  But  the  plan  is  far  from 
nng  well  regulated,  and  the  devia- 
on  from  one  line  of  direction  greatly 
ijtires  its  general  effect ;  nor  doea  the 
ipid  descent  by  a  staircase  of  24  ft.  in 
?rpendicuLir  depth,  on  a  horizontal 
Dgth  of  29,  convey  so  appropriate 
1  idea  of  the  entrance  to  the  abode 
'  death  as  the  gradual  talus  of  others 
r  these  sepulchres.  To  tiiis  staircase 
icceeds  a  passage  of  18^  ft.  by  9,  in- 
ad  ing  the  jambs :  and  passing  another 
9or,  a  second  staircase  descends  in 
»rizontal  length  25  ft. ;  beyond  which 
doorways  and  a  passage  of  29  ft. 
ring  you  to  an  oblotig  chamber  12  ft. 
y  14,  where  a  pit,  filled  up  by  Belzoni, 
ace  appeared  to  form  the  utmost  limit 
'  the  tomb.  Part  of  its  inner  wall 
as  composed  of  bloclra  of  hewn  stone, 
osely  cemented  together,  and  covered 
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with  a  smooth  coat  of  stucco,  like  the 
other  walls  of  this  excavated  cata- 
comb, on  which  was  painted  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  subjects  that  still 
adorn  its  remaining  sides. 

Independent  of  the  main  object  of 
this  pit,  so  admirably  calculated  to  mis- 
lead, or  at  least  to  dieck  the  search  of 
the  curious  and  the  spoiler,  another 
advantage  was  thereby  gained  in  the 
preservation  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
tomb,  which  was  effectually  guaranteed 
from  the  destructive  inroad  of  the  rain- 
water, whose  torrent  its  depth  com- 
pletely intercepted;  a  fact  which  a 
storm  some  years  ago,  by  the  havoc 
caused  in  the  inner  chambers,  sadly 
demoubtrated. 

The  hollow  sound  of  the  wall  of 
masonry  above  mentioned,  and  a  small 
aperture,  betrayed  to  Belzoni,  the  secret 
of  its  hidden  chambers;  and  a  palm- 
tree,  supplying  the  place  of  the  more 
clas&ic  ram,  60(<n  forced  the  inter- 
mediate baiTier,  whose  breach  dis- 
aed  the  splendour  of  the  succeeding 
,  at  once  astonishing  and  delight- 
ing its  discoverer,  whose  labours  were 
so  gratefully  repaid.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  part  of  the  tomb  that  had 
been  dosod;  the  outer  door  was  also 
blocked  up  with  masonry;  and  the 
staircase  before  it  was  concealed  by 
accumulated  fragments,  and  by  the 
earth  that  had  fallen  from  the  hill 
above.  And  it  was  the  sinking  of  the 
ground  at  this  part,  from  the  water 
that  had  eoaked  through  into  the 
tomb,  that  leil  the  peahants  to  suspect 
the  secret  of  its  position ;  which  was 
revialed  by  them  to  Belzoni. 

The  four  pillars  of  the  first  hall 
beyond  the  pit,  which  support  a  roof 
about  26  ft.  ijuare,  are  decorated,  like 
the  whole  of  the  walls,  with  highly- 
finished  and  well-preserved  sculpturee, 
which  from  theur  vivid  colours  appear 
but  the  work  of  yesterday;  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  inner  wall  a  few  stepa 
lead  to  a  second  hall,  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, supported  by  two  pillar8,'but  left 
in  an  unfinished  state,  the  sculptors 
not  having  yet  commenced  the  outline 
ofthe  figures  the  draughtsmen  had  but 
just  completed.  It  is  here  that  the 
first  deviations  from  the  general  line 
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of  direction  oocnr ;  which  are  still 
more  remarkable  in  the  staircase  that 
descends  at  the  southern  comer  of  the 
first  hall. 

To  this  last  succeed  two  passages, 
and  a  chamber  17  ft.  by  14,  oommuni* 
eating  by  a  door  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  its  inner  wall,  with  the  grand  hall, 
which  is  27  ft.  square,  and  supported 
by  six  pillars.  On  either  side  of  this 
hall  is  a  small  chamber,  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  first  pillars ;  and  the  upper 
end  terminates  in  a  vaulted  saloon,  19 
ft.  by  30,  in  whose  centre  stood  an 
alabaster  sarcophagus,  now  in  the 
Soane  Museum,  upon  the  immediate 
summit  of  an  inclined  plane,  which, 
with  a  staircase  on  either  side,  de- 
scends into  the  heart  of  the  argil- 
laceous rock  for  a  distance  of  150  ft. 
When  Belzoni  opened  this  tomb  it  ex- 
tended much  farther;  but  the  rock, 
which  from  its  friable  nature  could 
only  be  excavated  by  supporting  the 
roof  with  scafiblding,  has  since  fallen, 
and  curtailed  a  still  greater  portion  of 
its  original  length. 

This  passage,  like  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb  and  the  first  hall,  was  closed 
and  concealed  by  a  wall  of  masonry, 
which,  coming  even  with  the  base  of 
the  sarcophagus,  completely  masked 
the  staircase,  and  covered  it  with  an 
artificial  floor. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  the 
sacred  person  of  an  Egyptian  king 
would  be  exposed  in  the  inviting  situa- 
tion of  these  sarcophagi,  especially 
when  they  took  so  much  care  to  conceal 
Ihe  bodies  of  inferior  subjects.  It  is 
true  the  entrance  was  closed,  but  the 
position  of  a  monarch's  tomb  would  be 
known  to  many  besides  the  priest- 
hood, and  traditionally  remembered  by 
others ;  some  of  whom,  in  later  times, 
might  not  be  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tion of  such  rich  plunder.  The  priests 
must  at  least  have  foreseen  the  chance 
of  this;  and  we  know  that  many  of 
the  tombs  were  plundered  in  very  early 
times ;  .several  were  the  resting-places 
of  later  occupants;  some  were  burnt 
and  reoccupied  (probably  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion);  and  others 
wore  usurped  by  Greeks. 

Some  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 


were  open  from  a  very  remote  period, 
and  seen  by  G^eek  and  Boman  visitors, 
who  mention  them  in  inscriptioQs 
written  on  their  walls,  as  the  mfringei 
(avptyyes)  or  tunnels — a  name  by  whii 
they  are  described  by  Pausanias ;  and 
Diodorus,  who,  on  the  authority  of  tiie 
priests,  reckons  47,  says  that  17  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagiu. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  17  were 
then  open,  and  that  the  remaining  SO 
were  closeid  in  his  time.  Sttabo  t>x 
supposes  their  total  number  t9  h&%t 
been  about  40. 

A  small  chamber  and  two  niches 
are  made  in  the  N.W.  wall  of  thii 
part  of  the  grand  hall;  and  at  the 
upper  end  a  step  leads  to  an  unfiniiJit^ 
chamber,  17  ft.  by  43,  supported  bv  ft 
row  of  four  pillara  On  the  S.W.'tie 
other  niches,  and  a  room  about  25  ft 
square,  ornamented  with  two  pillar« 
and  a  broad  bench  (hewn,  like  the  rtxt 
of  the  tomb,  in  the  rock)  aroimd  thitee 
of  its  sides,  4  ft.  high,  with  four  shallov 
recesses  on  each  face,  and  gurmomited 
by  an  elegant  Egyptian  oomioe.  It  i« 
difficult  to  understand  the  purport  of 
it,  unless  its  level  summit  served  as  & 
repository  for  the  mummies  of  the  in- 
ferior persons  of  the  king  s  hooaehold : 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  these  wtne 
al&o  deposited  in  pits. 

The  total  horizontal  length  of  th'$ 
catacomb  is  820  ft.,  without  the  ic- 
clined  descent  below  the  saitx^Lag^. 
and  its  perpendicular  depth  90.  &l 
including  that  part,  it  meaanrcs  47t>. 
i  and  in  depth  about  180  ft,  to  the  spc* 
where  it  is  closed  by  the  fallen  roek. 

The  sctdpturei  in  the  first  padeap 
consist  of  hnee  of  hieroglyphiea  reel- 
ing to  the  king  Sethi,  or  Osirei,  "  tb 
beloved  of  Phtah,"  who  was  the  fati^ 
of  Bameses  II.  and  the  oceupani  of  u- 
tomb.  In  the  staircase  whidii  socoetifr 
it  are  on  one  side  37,  on  the  other ;' 
genii  of  various  forms ;  among  wbi>i 
a  figure  represented  with  a  atreaci  ' 
tears  issuing  from  his  eyes  is  remart- 
able  from  havuDig  the  (Coptic)  w'* 
rimi,  "  lamentation,"  in  the  hiero^i; 
phics  above. 

In  the  next  passage  are  the  h^ii 
of  Kneph  ;  and  several  deeoeod.:. 
planes,  on  which  are  placed  the  v^- 
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f  doors,  probably  referring  to  the 
lescent  to  Amenti.  The  goddeu  of 
Trath  or  Justice  stands  at  the  lower 
txtremity.  In  the  small  chamber  over 
he  pit  the  king  makes  offerings  to 
iifferent  gods,  C^iris  being  the  prin- 
ipal  dei^.  Athor,  Horns,  Isis,  and 
Inubis,  are  also  introduced. 

On  the  pillars  of  the  first  hall  the 
Qonarch  stands  in  the  presence  of 
Various  divinities,  who  seem  to  be  re- 
viving him  after  his  death.  But  one 
»f  the  most  interesting  subjects  here  is 
I  procession  of  four  different  people, 
»f  red^  white,  black,  and  again  white 
complexions,  four  by  four,  followed  by 
ie,  •*  the  sun."  The  four  red  figures 
\Te  Egyptians,  designated  under  the 
lame  r^,  *' mankind,'"  the  next,  a 
vhite  race,  with  blue  eyes,  long  bushy 
beards,  and  clad  in  a  short  dress,  are  a 
lorthem  nation,  with  whom  the  Egyp- 
lians  were  long  at  war,  and  appear  to 
dgnify  the  nations  of  the  north ;  as  the 
legroes  (called  NakH)  the  south  ;  and 
the  four  others,  also  a  white  people, 
vith  a  pointed  beard,  blue  eyes,  feathers 
in  their  hair,  and  crosses  or  other  de- 
rioes  about  their  persons,  and  dressed 
in  long  flowing  rooes,  the  east.  These 
then  are  not  in  the  character  of  pri- 
aoners,  but  a  typification  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  world,  or  the  whole 
human  race,  and  are  introduced  among 
the  sculptures  of  these  sepulchres  in 
the  same  abstract  sense  as  the  trades 
of  the  Egyptians  in  the  tombs  of  private 
individuals;  the  latter  being  an  epi- 
tome of  human  life,  as  far  as  regarded 
that  people  themselves,  the  former  re- 
ferring to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world. 

On  the  end  wall  of  this  hall  is  a  fine 
group,  which  is  remarkable  as  well  for 
the  elegance  of  its  drawing  as  for  the 
richness  and  preservation  of  the  colour- 
ing. The  subject  is  the  introduction  of 
the  king,  by  Horus,  into  the  presence 
of  Osiris  and  Athor. 

Though  not  the  most  striking,  the 
most  interesting  drawings  in  this 
tomb  are  those  of  the  next  hall,  which 
was  left  unfimshed ;  nor  can  any  one 
look  upon  those  figures  with  the  eye 
of  a  draughtsman,  without  paying  a 
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just  tribute  to  the  freedom  of  their 
outlines. 

In  preparing  the  wall  to  receive  the 
bas-reliefs  it  was  sometimes  customary 
to  portion  it  out  into  squares ;  but  it 
was  not  the  method  universally  adopted 
for  drawing  Egyptian  figures.  We 
see  in  this  and  other  places  that  they 
were  sketched  without  that  prescribed 
measurement ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  principally  used  when  a  copy 
was  made  of  an  original  drawing — ^a 
method  adopted  by  us  at  the  present 
day.  Here  we  find  that  the  position 
of  the  figures  was  first  traced  with  a 
red  colour  by  the  draughtsman ;  when, 
having  been  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  master-artist,  those  parts 
which  he  deemed  deficient  in  propor- 
tion or  correctness  of  attitude  were 
altered  by  him  in  black  ink  (as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  tig^ures 
here  designed) ;  and  in  that  state  they 
were  left  for  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  death  of  the 
king  or  some  other  cause  prevented 
their  completion;  though  their  un- 
finished condition,  so  far  m>m  exciting 
our  regret,  affords  a  satisfactory  op- 
portunity of  appreciating  the  skill  of 
the  Egyptian  draughtsmen.  We  here 
see  the  oold  decided  line  which  was 
the  aim  of  all  antique  drawing.  In 
these  figures  some  of  the  lines  are  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  quarter  in  length ; 
as  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  or 
the  knee  to  the  instep ;  and  done  at  a 
single  stroke;  while  the  red  lines  of 
the  inferior  artist,  and  his  pentimentiy 
show,  that,  though  he  occasionally 
failed  in  the  perfect  use  of  his  pencil, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  same  bold 
style  of  drawing,  and  in  the  import- 
ance cKf  one  long-continuous  outline. 

The  subjects  in  the  succeeding 
passages  refer  mostly  to  the  liturgies 
or  ceremonies  performed  to  the  de- 
ceased monarch.  In  the  square  cham- 
ber beyond  them  the  king  is  seen  in 
the  presence  of  the  deities  Athor, 
Horus,  Anubis,  Isis,  Osiris,  Nofre- 
Atmoo,  and  Phtah. 

The  grand  ball  contains  numerous 
subjects,  among  which  are  a  series  of 
mummies,  each  in  its  own  repository, 
whose  folding-doors  are  thrown  open ; 
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and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  parts  of 
these  catacombs  refer  to  different  states 
through  which  the  deceased  passed, 
and  the  various  mansions  of  Hades  or 
AmentL  The  representations  of  the 
door-valves  at  their  entrance  tend  to 
confirm  this  opinion ;  while  many  of  the 
subjects  relate  to  the  life  and  actions  of 
the  deceased,  and  many  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  •  Book  of  the  Dead.* 

In  the  side  chambers  are  some 
mysterious  ceremonies  connected  with 
fire,  and  various  other  subjects;  and 
the  transverse  vaulted  part  of  the  great 
hall,  or  saloon  of  the  sarcophagus,  orna- 
mented with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  is 
a  termination  worthy  of  the  rest  of  this 
grand  sepulchral  monument.  In  the 
chamber  on  the  1.,  with  the  broad  bench, 
are  various  subjects ;  some  of  which, 
especially  those  appearing  to  represent 
human  sacrifices,  may  refer  to  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  higher  mysteries,  by  the 
supposed  death  and  regeneratioa  of 
the  Neophyte. 

Althougli  when  this  tomb  was  dis- 
covered by  Belzoni  it  had  already,  at 
some  remote  period,  been  opened  and 
violated,  no  injury  had  been  done  to 
the  sculptures  on  the  walls,  and  when 
he  first  saw  it  every  bas-relief  was 
perfect,  and  the  paintings  as  vivid  and 
fresh  as  the  day  they  were  done. 
Fifty  years'  exposure  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  aavan,  the  antiquitj-- 
monger,  and  the  tourist,  have  con- 
siderably spoilt  its  original  beauty, 
and  the  thonghtful  visitor  cannot  fail 
to  mark  with  regret  the  spoliations 
and  defacements  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected. 

No.  11.  The  Tornb  of  Barneses  III. 
commonly  called  Bruce* s^  or  The  Har- 
pers* Tomfc.— This  tomb  was  discovered 
by  the  traveller  Bruce,  hence  one  of 
ito  names.  The  other  appellation  is 
derived  from  the  famous  picture  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  men  play- 
ing the  harp.  The  execution  of  the 
sculptures  is  inferior  to  that  in  No.  17, 
but  the  nature  of  the  subjects  is  more 
interesting. 

The  line  of  direction  in  this  cata- 
comb, after  the  first  130  ft.,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  vicinity  of  the  adjoining 


tomb,  and  makes,  in  oonseqaeiioe,  a 
slight  deviation  to  the  rt.  of  13  ft., 
when  it  resumes  the  same  direetioD 
again  for  other  275,  which  give  it  a 
total  length  of  405  ft. 

Its  plan  differs  from  that  of  No.  17. 
and  the  rapiditv  of  its  descent  is  con- 
siderably leas,  being  perpendicalailj 
only  31  ft. 

The  most  interesting  part  is  unques- 
tionably the  series  of  small  chsiotcn 
in  the  two  first  passages,  since  tkj 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  style 
of  the  furniture  and  aims,  and  oons- 
quently  on  the  manners  and  costoma, 
of  the  £gyptians. 

In  the  first  to  the  1.  (ent^ing)  is  tb 
kitchen,  where  the  principal  groops. 
though  much  defaced,  may  yet  be 
recognised.  Some  are  enigaged  is 
slaughtering  oxen,  and  cutting  up  the 
joints,  which  are  put  into  caldrons  oq 
a  tripod  placed  over  a  wood  fire ;  acd 
in  the  lower  line  a  man  is  empM 
in  cutting  a  leather  strap  he  holds 
with  his  feet— a  practice  still  0Qinm« 
throughout  the  £ast.  Another  poimdi 
something  for  the  kitchen  in  a  lar^ 
mortar ;  another  apparently  miDoes  the 
meat ;  and  a  pallet,  suspended  by  rop« 
running  in  rings  fastened  to  the  im 
is  raised  from  the  ground,  to  gw^ 
aj^ainst  the  intrusion  of  rats  and  other 
depredators.  On  the  opposite  side,  in 
the  upper  line,  two  men  knead  a  sab- 
stance  with  their  feet;  others  cook 
meat,  pastry,  and  broth,  probabij  cf 
lentils,  which  fill  some  baskets  be^i(ie 
them ;  and  of  the  frescoes  in  the  lova 
line,  suflScient  remains  to  show  thst 
others  are  engaged  in  draw^ing  oC  ^ 
means  of  syphons,  a  liquid  ^m  T»i 
before  them.  On  the  end  wall  is  tie 
process  of  making  bread:  but  tie 
dough  is  kneaded  by  the  hand,  actl 
not,  as  Herodotus  and  Strabo  say.  ^ 
the  feet ;  and  small  black  seeds  {p- 
bably  the  hahbeh  s6da  still  used  i: 
Egypt)  being  sprinkled  on  the  surfii^^ 
of  the  cakes,  they  are  carried  od  - 
wooden  pallet  to  the  oven. 

In  the  opposite  chamber  are  seren^ 
boats,  with  square  chequered  ^^ 
some  having  spacious  cabins,  as: 
others  only  a  seat  near  the  v^ 
They  are  richly  painted,  and  loaJ^ 


th  ornaments ;  and  those  in  the  lower 
168  have  the  mast  and  yard  lowered 
er  the  cabin. 

The  succeeding  room,  on  the  rt* 
nd,  contains  the  various  arms  and 
irlike  implements  of  the  Egyptians ; 
long  which  are  knives,  quilted  hei- 
sts, speaiB,  yafckkana,  or  daggers, 
ivers,  bows,  arrows,  fidchions,  coats 
nuiil,  darts,  clubs,  and  standards. 
1  either  side  of  the  door  is  a  black 
w  with  the  head-dress  of  Atbor,  one 
oompanied  by  hieroglyphics  signify- 
^  the  N.,  the  other  by  those  of  the  S. ; 
timating  that  these  are  the  legends 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  blue 
toor  of  some  of  the  weapons  sufSces 
prove  them  to  have  been  of  steel, 
a  is  one  of  several  strong  arguments 
favour  of  the  conclusion  tiiat  the 
rly  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with 
e  use  of  iron.  The  next  chamber 
18  chairs  of  the  most  elegant  form, 
vered  with  rich  drapery,  h^hly  oma- 
^nted,  and  in  admirable  taste;  nor 
n  any  one  who  sees  the  b^uty  of 
^ptian  furniture  refuse  for  one  mo- 
ent  his  assent  to  the  fact  that  this 
ople  were  greatly  advanced  in  the 
ts  of  civilieatinn  and  the  comforts  of 
tmestio  life.  Sofas,  couches,  vases 
poroeiain  and  pottery,  copper  uten- 
s,  caldrons,  rare  woods,  printed 
iff?,  leopard-skins,  baskets  of  a  very 
at  and  graceful  shape,  and  basins 
id  ewers,  whose  designs  vie  with 
e  productions  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
mplete  the  interesting  series  of  these 
iintings. 

The  next  contains  agricultural  scenes, 
which  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
bseing  through  the  caniJs,  sowing 
id  reaping  wheat,  and  a  grain  which 
sm  its  height  and  round  head  ap- 
ars  to  be  the  doora  or  sorghum,  as 
ell  as  the  flowers  of  the  country,  are 
presented.  But,  however  successful 
'®  Egyptians  may  have  been  in  seiz- 
g  the  character  of  animals,  they 
iled  in  the  art  of  drawing  trees  and 
)wers,  and  their  coloured  plants 
auld  perplex  the  most  profound  bo- 
niht  equally  with  the  fanciful  pro- 
ictions  of  an  Arabic  herbarium. 
Iiat  which  follows  contains  different 
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forms  of  the  god  Osiris,  having  various 
attributes. 

The  second  chamber,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  merely  offers  emblems  and 
deities.  In  the  next  are  birds,  and 
some  productions  of  Egypt,  as  geese 
and  quails,  eggs,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
with  other  fruits  and  herbs,  among 
which  last  is  the  ghulgaj  or  Periploca 
Mcamone  of  Linnseus,  still  common  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  resembling 
in  form  the  ivy,  which  is  imknown  in 
the  country.  The  figures  in  the  lower 
line  are  of  the  god  Nilus. 

In  the  succeeding  chamber  are  rud- 
ders and  sacred  emblems;  and  the 
principal  figures  in  the  last  are  two 
harpers  playing  on  instruments  of  not 
inelegant  form  before  the  god  Moui,  or 
Hercules.  From  thcbo  the  tomb  re* 
ceived  its  name.  One  (if  not  both) 
of  the  minstrels  is  blind. 

Each  of  these  small  apartments  has 
a  pit,  now  closed,  where  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  king's 
household  were  buried ;  in  which  case 
the  subjects  on  the  walls  refer  to  the 
station  they  held ;  as,  the  chief  cook, 
the  superintendent  of  the  royal  boats, 
the  armour-bearer,  the  stewards  of  the 
household,  and  of  the  royal  demesne, 
the  priest  of  the  king,  the  gardener, 
hieraphoroB,  and  minstrel. 

The  subjects  in  the  first  passage, 
after  the  recess  to  the  right,  are  similar 
to  those  of  No.  17,  and  are  supposed  to 
relate  to  the  descent  to  Amenti ;  but 
the  figure  of  Truth,  and  the  other 
groups  in  connection  with  that  part 
of  them,  are  placed  in  a  square  niche. 
The  character  of  the  four  people  in 
the  first  hall  differs  slightly  from  those 
of  the  former  tomb ;  four  blacks,  clad 
in  African  dresses,  being  substituted 
instead  of  the  Egyptians,  though  the 
same  name,  Rdt^  is  introduced  before 
them. 

Beyond  the  grand  hall  of  the  sarco- 
pliagus  are  three  suocestsive  passages, 
in  the  last  of  which  are  benches  in- 
tended apparently  fur  the  same  pur- 
pose as  those  of  the  lateral  chamber 
in  No.  17,  to  which  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  point  of  taste.  The  large 
granite  sarcophagus  was  removed  hence 
by  Mr.  Salt.    This  tomb  is  much  de- 
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faced,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  was 
unfayourable  for  sculpture.  There  are 
several  Greek  graffiU,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  it  was  one  of  those  open 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies. 

No  9.  The  Tomb  of  Bametes  VL, 
called,  as  we  learn  from  the  grafflii 
inside,  by  the  Romans  tlie  Towh  of 
Memnon,  probably  from  its  being  the 
handsomest  then  open;  though  the 
title  of  Miamun  given  to  the  occupant 
of  this  catacomb,  in  common  with  many 
other  of  the  Pharaohs,  may  have  led  to 
this  error.  It  was  greatly  admirod  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  visitors,  who 
expressed  their  satis&ction  by  ex-^x>to8, 
and  inscriptions  of  various  lengths,  and 
who  generally  agree  that,  having  '<  ex- 
amined these  syringee'*  or  tunnels, 
that  of  Memnon  had  the  greatest 
claim  upon  their  admiration ;  though 
one  morose  old  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Epiphanius,  declares  he  saw  nothing 
to  admiro  **but  the  stone,"  meaning 
the  sarcophagus,  near  which  he  wrote 
his  laconic  and  ill-natured  remark : 
Eirt^aycos  itrropuxra,  ov^fv  Sc  cBavfuura 
fl  firi  Tov  \iBov.  In  the  second  passage, 
on  the  left  going  in,  immediately  unaor 
the  figure  of  a  wicked  soul,  returning 
from  the  presence  of  Osiris  in  the  form 
of  a  pi^,  is  a  longer  inscription  of  an 
Athenian,  the  Daduchus  (paHovxos)  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  who  visited 
Thebes  in  the  reign  of  Ckmstantine. 
This  was  about  sixty  years  before  they 
were  abolished  by  Theodosius,  after 
having  ezit$ted  for  nearly  1800  years. 
The  inscription  is  also  curious,  from 
the  writer's  saying  that  he  visited  the 
<rvptyycf  **  a  long  time  after  the  divine 
Plato." 

The  total  length  of  this  tomb  is 
342  ft.,  with  the  entrance  passage,  the 
perpendicular  depth  below  the  surface 
24  ft.  6  in. ;  and  in  this  gradual  descent, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  chambers  and 
passages,  consists  the  chief  beauty  of 
its  plan.  The  general  height  of  the 
first  passages  is  12  and  13  ft.,  about 
two  more  than  that  of  No.  II,  and 
three  more  than  that  of  No.  17. 

The  sculptures  differ  from  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  tombs,  and  the 
figures  of  the  four  nations  are  not  in- 


troduced in  the  first  hall ;  but  diadt  .! 
the  ceilings  present  many  veiy  inv- 
esting astronomical  subjects. 

In  the  last  passage  before  the  y 
of  the  sarcophagus,  the  tomb  No.  1: 
crosses  over  the  ceiling,  at  whose  rd 
an  aperture  has  been  forced  at  a  i&t'i 
epoch.  The  sarcophagus,  which  is  ^ 
granite,  has  been  broken  and  lies  in 
a  ruined  state  near  its  original  ^tr 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  hall  pracoL* 
an  astronomical  subject,  and  is  rieh^v 
ornamented  with  a  profosian  of  me^ 
figures.  Indeed  aU  the  walls  of  \hi 
tomb  are  loaded  witli  very  mnifk 
details,  but  of  small  proportions. 

No.  8.  The  Tomb  of  MemepkiaK\)ii 
son  of  Rameses  IL  On  the  left  ddr. 
entering  the  passage,  is  a  group  <^' 
very  superior  sculpture,  repreaentint' 
the  king  and  the  god  Re. 

The  style  of  this  tomb  tmmHs 
that  of  No.  17,  and  others  of  tb: 
epoch ;  and  in  the  first  hall  are  fi^ars 
of  the  four  nations.  The  dcsrent  ia 
very  rapid,  which,  as  usual,  takes  cf 
from  that  elegance  so  much  admired  a 
No.  9 ;  and  the  sculptnrsB^  execute^ 
in  intaglio  on  the  stucco,  hare  68> 
fered  much  from  the  damp  occ$Mmd 
by  the  torrents,  which,  when  the  lai: 
falls,  pour  into  it  with  great  violewf  j 
from  a  ravine  near  its  month.  It§ 
length,  exclusive  of  the  open  pa«gr 
of  40  ft  in  front,  is  167  ft  to  tU 
end  of  the  first  hall,  where  it  is  dawd 
by  sand  and  earth.  This  was  st' 
one  of  the  seventeen  mentioned  brj 
Diodorus. 


Tfte  Tomb  of  Samem  /I 
>tures  differ  widely  from  th  k  | 


No.  6 

Thesculpti ^ 

of  the  preceding  tombs.  In  the  th?- 
passage  they  refer  to  the  gencntiT' 
principle.  The  features  of  the  li? 
are  peculiar,  and,  from  the  form  of  ca 
nose,  80  very  unlike  that  of  the  o^ 
Egyptian  face,  there  is  no  donbt  ife»' 
tlieir  sculptures  actually  offer  r> 
traits.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  » 
chamber,  or  hall  of  the  sarooph%^ 
is  a  figure  of  the  child  Harpociai* 
seated  in  a  winged  globe;  and  fr« 
being  beyond  the  saroophagus. «'  - 
was  the  abode  of  death,  it  appeal^  * 
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?fer  to  th©  well-known  idea  that  dis- 
>lution  was  followed  by  reproduction 
ito  lifa  The  total  length  of  tiiis 
)mb  is  243  ft.,  including  the  outer 
n trance  of  25.  It  was  open  during 
le  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

No.  2.  TotnbofRavMmBlV,  This  is 
small  but  elegant  tomb,  218  ft.  long, 
icluding  the  hypiethral  passage  of  47. 
he  colossal  granite  sarcophagus  re- 
tains in  its  original  situation,  though 
roken  at  the  side,  and  is  11  ft.  6  in. 
Y  1,  and  upwards  of  9  ft.  in  height 
'he  bodies  found  in  the  recesses  be- 
ind  this  hall  seem  to  favour  the  con- 
dure  that  they  were  intended,  like 
lose  before  mentioned,  in  Nos.  11 
ad  17,  as  receptacles  for  the  dead, 
he  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been 
ae  of  the  seventeen  open  in  the  time 
r  the  Ptolemies. 

No.  14.  Tmnb  of  PJUah-se-phtah,  who 
eems  to  have  reigned  in  right  of  his 
rife,  the  queen  Taosiri ;  as  she  occurs 
ametimes  alone,  making  offerings  to 
de  gods,  and  sometimes  in  companv 
rith  her  husband.  This  catacomb 
ras  afterwards  appropriated  by  king 
<ethi,  or  Osirei  II.,  and  again  by  his 
aocesaor,  whose  name  is  met  with 
tiroughout  on  the  stucco  which  covers 
•art  of  the  former  sculptures,  and  in 
fttagUo  on  the  granite  sarcophagus  in 
he  grand  hall.  In  the  nassages  be- 
ond  the  staircase  the  suojects  relate 
0  the  liturgies  of  the  deceased  mon- 
rch,  and  in  the  side  chamber  to  the 
.  is  a  bier  attended  by  Anubis,  with 
be  vases  of  the  four  genii  beneath  it. 
Q^he  first  grand  vaulted  hall,  below 
he  cornice  which  runs  round  the 
owor  part>  various  objects  of  Egyp- 
ian  furniture  are  represented,  as  metal 
airrors,  boxes  and  chairs  of  very  ele- 
^nt  shape,  vases,  fans,  arms,  neck- 
acea,  and  numerous  insignia.  In  the 
ucceeding  passages  the  subjects  re- 
emble  many  of  those  in  the  nn- 
inished  hall  of  No.  17.  The  sculp- 
ures  are  in  intaglio;  but  whenever 
ho  name  of  the  king  appears  it  is 
aerely  painted  on  the  stucco;  and 
hose  in  the  second  vaulted  hall  are 
partly  in  intaglio  and  pcurtly  in  out- 
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line,  but  of  a  good  style.  The  sarco- 
phagus has  been  broken,  and  the  lid, 
on  which  is  the  figure  of  the  king  in 
relief,  has  the  form  of  the  royal  name 
or  oval. 

This  tomb  was  open  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Its  total  length 
is  863  ft.,  without  the  hypsethral  en- 
trance, but  it  is  unfinished;  and  be- 
hind the  first  hall  another  large  cham- 
ber with  pillars  was  intended  to  have 
been  added. 

No.  15.  Tomb  of  Sethi,  or  Osirei  II, 
The  figures  at  the  entrance  are  in  relief 
and  of  very  good  style.  Beyond  this 
passage  it  is  unfinished.  Part  of  the 
broken  sarcophagus  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall.  It  bears  the  name  of 
this  monarch  in  intaglio ;  and  his  figure 
on  the  lid,  a  fine  specimen  of  bold  relief 
in  granite,  is  raised  9  in.  above  the 
surface.  This  catacomb  was  open  at 
an  early  epoch.  Its  total  length  is 
236  ft 

No.  16.  Tomb  of  Barneses  J.,  the 
fiBither  of  Sethi  I.,  and  grandfather  of 
Barneses  II.,  being  the  oldest  tomb 
hitherto  discovered  in  this  valley,  and 
among  the  number  of  those  opened 
by  Belzoni.  The  sarcophagus  within 
it  bears  the  same  name. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a 
ravine  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  ELings, 
and  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Western  Valley.  In  it  are  the  tombs 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty. Among  them  is  the  tomb  of 
Amunoph  III.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  but  the  line  of  direction  varies  in 
three  different  parts,  the  first  extending 
to  a  distance  of  145  ft.,  the  second  119, 
and  the  third  88,  being  a  total  of 
352  ft  in  length,  with  several  lateral 
chambers.  'jfi)wanls  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  direction  is  a  well  now 
nearly  closed,  intended  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  the  rain-water  and  of  the  too 
curious  visitor ;  and  this  deviation  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  vicinity  of  another 
tomb  behind  it. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  more 
tombs  in  this  valley  belonging  to  kings 
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of  ihe  XVTnth  dynasty,  tlie  diBOovery 
of  which  would  be  very  interesting. 

All  who  have  the  time  and  are  not 
too  tired,  instead  of  returaing  to  the 
riyer  by  the  way  they  came,  should 
climb  the  footpath  that  leads  up  from 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  over- 
looking the  plain  of  Thebes,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  temple  of  Dayr  el 
Bahree.  Not  only  is  the  view  to  be 
obtained  from  the  high  peak,  to  the 
right  of  the  flat  plateau  on  which  the 
path  emerges,  the  most  beautiM  in 
£gypt»  but  one  can  understand  the 
map  of  Thebes  better  from  this  point 
tlum  from  anywhere  else. 


8.  Tombs  of  Priests  and  Pbivate 
Individuals. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  vast  Necropolis 
of  Thebes  were  set  apart  for  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  various  classes  of  persons, 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  those 
places  where  the  compact  nature  of 
the  rock  was  not  suited  for  large  ex- 
cavations, the  tombs  of  the  priests  and 
important  functionaries  are  invariably 
met  with,  while  those  of  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank  are  to  be  looked  for,  either 
in  the  plain  beneath,  or  in  the  less 
solid  parts  of  the  adjacent  hills. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  class  tbe 
different  parts  of  the  Necropolis  accord- 
ing to  their  antiquity,  as  tombs  of  a 
remote  epoch  are  continually  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  more  recent  date. 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  oldest  tombs  at  Thebes 
are  to  be  found  near  ^oomeh  in  tbe 
hill  behind  the  temple. 

This  cemetery,  which  is  called  Drah 
Ahoo*l  Negga^  contains  tombs  of  the 
Xlth-dynasty  period.    The  coffins  of 
two  kings  named  Entef  of  that  dy- 
nasty  were  found  there,  and  are  now  at 
Paris.    There  are  also  tombs  of  the ' 
XVIIth,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the , 
XYIIIth  dynasty.      Here  was  found,  i 
by  M.  Mariette  in  1859,  the  coffin  of 
Queen  Aah-Hotep,  with  the  magnifi-  I 
cent  collection  of  jewellery  now  in  tlie 
Oairo  Museum  (see  Sect.  II.,  Descbipt.  [ 


OF  Oairo,  §  17).  There  are  no  torahi 
at  Drah  Abool  Negga  worth  seeirr, 
but  it  is  a  curiously  weird  place  with 
its  barren  terraced  hills  covered  witk 
the  de'bris  of  the  excavations. 

Tomb8  of  the  Aucu^f, — Gcm^oiE^ 
in  a  6.  direction  from  Drah  Abool 
Negga,  we  reach  another  pert  of  tLe 
necropolis,  situated  as  it  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  amphitheatre  at  the  back 
of  which  is  Dayr  el  Baliiee.  The 
Tombs  of  the  Assaseef,  as  they  are 
called,  are  excavated  out  of  the  hard 
white  limestone  which  forms  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Libyan  hills ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  must  be  attributed  ths 
dilapidated  state  in  which  Unej  now 
are,  they  having  been  destrojsi  and 
broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  lime. 
They  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
extent  than  for  the  prafuaion  and  de- 
tail of  their  ornamental  acvdptore. 
The  smallest  commence  with  an  outer 
court,  decorated  by  a  peristyle  of  pil- 
lars. To  this  succeeds  an  arched  en- 
trance to  the  tomb  itself,  which  ocm- 
sists  of  a  long  hall,  supported  by  a 
double  row  of  four  pillars,  and  another 
of  smaller  dimensions  beyond  it,  with 
four  pillars  in  the  centre. 

The  largest  of  all  the  Tombe  of  the 
Assaseef,  and  indeed  of  all  the  sepul- 
chres of  Thebes,  far  exceeding  in  exteat 
any  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  is  ibsd 
of  a  certain  Petamunoph,  situated  ui 
the  extreme  west  of  the  cemetery.  Iti 
outer  court  or  area  is  103  ft.  by  7«\ 
with  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  its 
centre  from  the  entrance,  which  lira 
between  two  massive  crude-brick  walls, 
once  supporting  an  arched  gatevaj. 
The  inner  door,  cut  like  the  rest  of  tli« 
tomb  in  the  limestone  rock,  leads  to 
a  second  court,  53  ft.  by  ^,  with  i 
peristyle  of  pillars  on  either  side,  be- 
hind which  are  two  closed  oonid<»s. 
That  on  the  W.  contains  a  pit  and  one 
small  square  room,  and  Uie  opposiid 
one  has  a  similar  chamber,  which  lesfds 
to  a  narrow  passage,  once  closed  b 
two  places  by  masonry,  and  evidentlj 
used  for  a  sepulchral  purpose. 

Continuing  through  the  second  aret, 
you  arrive  at  a  porch  whose  archi-d 
summit,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  bu 
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te  light  fonn  of  a  small  segment  of  a 
rcle;  and  from  the  Burfaoe  of  the 
iner  wall  project  the  cornice  and 
onldingB  of  an  elegant  doorway. 
This  opens  on  the  first  hall,  53  ft. 
r  37,  once  supported  by  a  double 
ae  of  4  pillars,  dividing  the  nave  (if  it 
ay  so  be  called)  from  the  aisles,  with 
ilf  pillars  as  usual  attached  to  the 
id  walls.  Another  ornamented  door- 
&y  leads  to  the  second  hall,  32  ft. 
luare,  with  2  pillttrs  in  each  row, 
sposed  as  in  me  former.  Passing 
rough  aivother  door  you  arrive  at 
small  chamber,  21  ft  bv  12,  at 
bose  end  wall  is  a  niche,  formed  of 
aeries  of  jambs,  receding  successively 
its  centre.  Here  terminates  the 
'Bt  line  of  direction.  A  square  room 
38  on  the  left  (entering),  and  on  the 
g:ht  another  succession  of  passages, 
'  narrow  apartments,  leads  to  2 
ights  of  steps,  immediately  he/ore 
hich  is  another  door  on  the  right. 
eyond  these  is  another  passage,  and 
room  containing  a  pit  45  ft.  deep, 
hich  opens  at  about  one-third  of  its 
spth  on  a  lateral  chamber. 
A  third  line  of  direction,  at  right 
id^ps  with  the  former,  tunis  to  the 
ght,  and  terminates  in  a  room,  at 
hose  upper  end  is  a  squared  pedestal. 
Beturning  through  this  range  of 
tesages,  and  re-ascending  the  2  stair- 
ises,  the  door  above  alluded  to  pre- 
!nt8  itself  on  the  1.  hand.  You 
lortly  arrive  at  a  pit  (opening  on 
aother  set  of  rooms,  beneath  the 
»Tel  of  the  upper  ground-plan),  and, 
^r  pnssing  it,  a  large  square,  sur- 
mnded  by  long  passages,  arrests  the 
Uention  of  the  curious  visitor.  At 
iwh  angle  is  the  figure  of  one  of 
le  8  following  goddesses  —  Neiti), 
ate,  Isig  Nephthys,  Nepte,  Justice, 
elk,  and  Athor— who,  standing  with 
utapread  arms,  preside  over  and  pro- 
K!t  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  which 
Ijey  front  and  are  attiiched. 
Eleven  niches,  in  six  of  which  are 
mall  figures  of  different  deities,  oc- 
^  at  intervals  on  the  side  walls, 
^d  the  smnmit  is  crowned  by  a 
fieze  of  hieroglyphics.  Three  cham- 
p's lie  behind  this  square,  and  the 
•fflage  which  goes  round  it  descends 
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on  that  side,  and  rejoins,  by  an 
ascending  talus  on  tlie  next,  the 
level  of  the  front.  A  short  distance 
beyond  is  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
tomb ;  but  the  above-mentioned  pit 
communicates  with  a  subterranean 
passage  opening  on  a  vaulti^d  cham- 
ber, from  whose  upper  extremity 
another  pit  leads,  dovmtoardSj  to  a 
second,  and,  ultimately,  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  last,  upwards,  to  a  third 
apartment  coming  immediately  below 
tne  centre  of  the  square  above  noticed. 
It  has  one  central  niche,  and  seven 
on  either  side,  the  whole  loaded  with 
hieroglyphical  sculptures,  which  cover 
the  walls  in  every  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tomb. 

An  idea  of  its  length,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  profusion  of  its  orna- 
mental details,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
statement  of  the  total  extent  of  each 
series  of  the  passages,  both  in  the  upper 
and  under  part  of  the  excavation. 
From  the  entnince  of  the  outer  area 
to  the  first  deviation  from  the  ori- 
ginal right  line  is  320  ft.  The  total 
of  the  next  range  of  passages  to  the 
chamber  of  the  great  pit  is  177  ft.  The 
third  passage,  at  right  angles  to  this 
last,  is  60  ft.;  that  passing  over  the 
second  pit  is  125  ft. ;  and  adding  to 
these  three  of  the  sides  of  the  iso- 
lated square,  the  total  is  862  ft.,  in- 
dependent of  the  lateral  chambers. 

The  area  of  the  actual  excavation 
is  22,217  square  feet,  and  with  the 
chambers  of  the  pits  23,809 ;  though, 
from  the  nature  of  its  plan,  the 
ground  it  occupies  is  nearly  one  acre 
and  a  quarter;  an  immoderate  space 
for  the  sepulclire  of  one  individual, 
even  allowing  that  the  members  of  his 
family  shared  a  portion  of  its  extent. 
The  date  of  this  tomb  is  doubtful. 

In  one  of  the  side  chambers  is  the 
royal  name,  which  may  possibly  be.of 
king  Horus  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 
If  so,  this  wealthy  priest  might  seem  to 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  that  Pha- 
roeh ;  but  the  style  of  the  sculptures 
would  rather  confine  his  era  to  the 
later  period  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty. 

The  wealth  of  private  individuals 
who  lived  under  this  dynasty,  and 
immediately  before  the  Persian  inva- 
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sion,  was  very  great;  nor  can  any 
one,  on  visiting  these  tombs,  doubt 
a  fact  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  and  other  authors,  who 
state  that  Egypt  was  most  flourishing 
about  the  reign  of  Amasis. 

But  though  the  labour  and  expense 
incurred  in  finishing  them  far  exceed 
those  of  any  other  epoch,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sculptures,  charged  with 
ornament  and  fretted  with  the  most 
minute  details,  is  far  inferior  to  that  in 
vogue  during  the  reign  of  the  X  Vlllth 
dynasty,  when  freedom  of  drawing 
was  united  with  simplicity  of  effect. 
And  the  style  of  the  subjects  in  the 
catacombs  of  this  last-mentioned  era 
excites  our  admiration,  no  less  than 
the  skill  of  the  artists  who  designed 
them;  while  few  of  those  of  the 
XXVIth  dynasty  can  be  regarded  with 
a  similar  satisfaction,  at  least  by  the 
eye  of  an  Egyptian  antiquary.  One. 
however,  of  tnese  tombs,  bearing  the 
name  of  an  individual  who  lived 
under  the  Ist  Psammetichus,  deserves 
to  be  excepted  as  the  subjects  there 
represented  tend  to  throw  consider* 
able  light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  trades  and  employments,  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  there  are  some 
elegant  and  highly-finished  sculptures 
in  the  area  of  a  tomb  immeaiately 
behind  that  of  Petamunoph. 

The  date  of  the  tombs  in  this  Necro- 
polis is  of  the  XlXth,  XXIInd,  and 
XXVIth  dynasties.  Unfortunately, 
those  that  remain  worth  seeing  are 
few,  and  not  very  interesting.  In  visit- 
ing them  the  best  plan  is  to  trust  to 
the  guides,  who  know  which  are 
worth  showing.  The  large  tomb  of 
Petamunoph  is  so  infested  with  bats, 
that  visitors  who  dislike  these  animals 
bad  better  not  venture  into  it. 

Tombs  of  Sheykh  Ahd-ei-Koomeh, — 
Continuing  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  Assas^f,  another  burying- 
ground  is  reached,  consisting  of  1»mbs 
hollowed  out  of  the  hill  called  Sheykh 
Abd-el-Eoomeh,  immediately  behind 
the  Rameseum.  The  principle  of 
these  tombs  is  the  same  as  those  at 
Beni  Hassan, — a  chamber  hollowed  out 
in  the  rock  to  serve  as  a  mortuary 
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chapel,  and  a  well  leading  from  it  tc 
the  vault  in  which  reposed  the  mmzf 
mied  body.  From  a  distance  tbt 
great  square  doors  of  these  tombs,  ei- 
tending  in  symmetrioil  order  aioag 
the  side  of  the  hill,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  batteries  of  a  foitie:& 
Many  of  them  are  covered  with 
most  interesting  aculptures,  to  give  t 
detailed  account  of  which,  hower^, 
would  take  up  too  much  qxice  here. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  and 
describe  some  of  the  more  impoitaot. 
Like  the  Tombs  of  the  Klnes,  tbej 
were  numbered  by  Sir  G.  Wuldnsaii, 
and  the  numbers  still  remain,  tnj 
are  known  to  the  guides,  who  vill 
conduct  the  visitor  to  those  best  irorth 
seeing,  and  in  the  best  state  of  refair. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  NoflL  lt> 
and  35  are  considered  the  moA  in- 
teresting, j 

No.  14  ii  much  mined,  but  lema^- 
able  as  being  the  only  one  in  which  a 
drove  of  pigs  is  introduced.  Tber  are 
followed  by  a  man  holding  a  knotted 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  would  appear, 
from  the  wild  plants  before  them,  to 
be  a  confirmation  of  Herodotua'a  9f- 
count  of  their  employment  to  tread-x 
the  grain  after  the  inundation;  wfaicli 
singular  use  of  an  animal  so  Uttk 
inclined  by  its  habits  to  promote  agri- 
cultural objects  has  been  explaiiied 
by  supposing  they  were  introdootil 
beforehand,  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
roots  and  fibres  of  the  weeds  whid 
the  water  of  the  Nile  had  noiin3b!d 
on  the  irrigated  soiL  They  are  be:t 
brought,  with  the  other  animab  d 
the  farmyard,  to  be  registered  by  tii£ 
scribes ;  who,  as  usual,  note  down  tbr 
number  of  the  cattle  and  poasefsiou 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  are  divilni 
into  three  distinct  lines,  oompoied  i 
sows  with  voung,  pigs,  and  boars.  Tit 
figures  of  the  animals  in  thisoatacoia^ 
are  very  characteristic. 

No.  16  is  a  very  itdereeting  Uo^ 
as  well  in  point  of  chronolqcr  as  J 
the  execution  of  its  paintings.  Hezvt:» 
names  of  four  kings,  from  the  thi:^ 
Thothmes  to  Amunoph  UI.  inclos^t. 
satisfactorily  confirm  the  order  of  tltf 
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cession   as  given  in   the  Abydus 
let  and  the  lists  of  Thebes.    In 

inner  chamber,  the  inmate  of  the 
lb,  a  ''royal  scribe,*'  or  basilico- 
.mmat,  undergoes  his  final  jndg- 
at  previons  to  admission  into  the 
sence  of  Osiris.  Then  follows  a 
g  pTOceseion,  arranged  in  four 
»,  representing  the  lamentations  of 

women,  and  the  approach  of  the 
in,  containing  the  body  of  the  do- 
sed, drawn  on  a  sledge  by  four 
n.  In  the  second  line  men  advance 
h  different  insignia  belonging  to 
king  Amunoph ;  in  the  third,  with 
ions  offerings,  a  chariot,  chairs,  and 
er  objects;  and  in  the  last  line  a 
»t,  followed  by  tbe  chief  mourners, 
;iate8  before  the  boats,  in  whicii  are 
bed  tbe  basilico-grammat  and  his 
er. 

The  rudders,"  according  to  Hero- 
ns, "  are  passed  through  the  keel :" 
rather  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
rnpoBt,  or  to  the  taffraU,  in  their 
^r  boats  of  burthen,  while  those 
Hmaller  size  have  one  on  either 
e.  They  consist,  like  the  other,  of 
pecies  of  large  paddle,  with  a  rope 
tened  to  the  upper  end,  by  which 
ir  sway  on  the  centre  of  motion  is 
ulated  to  and  fro.  One  square  sail, 
'ered  at  pleasure  over  the  cabin, 
h  a  yard  at  the  top  and  bottom,  is 
pended  at  its  centre  to  the  summit 
a  short  mast,  which  stands  in  the 
idle,  and  is  braced  by  stays  fastened 
the  fore  and  after  purt  of  the  boat. 
>n  the  opposite  wall  is  a  fowling 
i  fishing  scene  ;  and  the  dried  fish 
pended  in  the  boat  remind  us  of 
I  obaerrations  of  Herodotus  ai^d 
idonu,  who  mention  them  as  con- 
;oting  a  very  considerable  article  of 
d  among  this  people ;  for,  with  the 
option  of  the  priesthood,  they  were 
all  times  permitted  to  eat  those 
ich  were  not  comprised  amongthe 
!red  animals  of  the  country.  Here 
\\iO  the  performance  of  the  liturgies 
the  mummies  of  the  deceased.  Nor 
the  paintings  of  the  outer  chamber 
B  merit  our  attention.  Among  the 
6t  interesting  is  a  party  entertained 
the  house  of  the  royal  scribe,  who, 
ted  with  his  mother,  caresses  on 
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his  knee  the  youthful  daughter  of  his 
sovereign,  to  whom  he  had  probably 
been  tutor.  Women  dance  to  the 
sound  of  the  Egyptian  guitar  in  their 
presence,  or  place  before  them  vases 
of  fiowers  and  precious  ointment ;  and 
the  gaests,  seated  on  handsome  chairs, 
are  attended  by  servants,  who  offer 
them  wine  in  **  golden  goblets,"  each 
having  previously  been  welcomed  by 
the  usufu  ceremony  of  having  his  head 
anointed  with  sweet-scented  ointment. 
This  was  a  common  custom;  and  in 
another  of  these  tombs  a  servant  is 
represented  bringing  the  ointment  in 
a  vase,  and  putting  it  on  the  heads  of 
tbe  guests,  as  well  as  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house.  A  lotus- 
flower  was  also  presented  to  them  on 
their  arrival. 

.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  a 
minstrel,  seated  cross-legged,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  ^ist,  plays  on 
a  harp  of  seven  strings,  accompanied 
by  a  gpaitar,  and  the  chorus  of  a  vocal 
performer,  the  words  of  whose  song 
appear  to  be  contained  in  eight  lines 
of  hieroglyphics,  which  relate  to 
Amun,  and  to  the  person  of  the  tomb, 
beginning,  **  Incense,  drink-offerings, 
and  sacrifices  of  oxen,"  and  conclud- 
ing with  an  address  to  the  basilico- 
grammat.  Beyond  these  an  ox  is 
slaughtered,  and  two  men,  having  cut 
off  the  head,  remove  the  skin  from  the 
legs  and  body.  Servants  carry  away 
the  joints  as  they  are  senarated,  the 
head  and  fore-leg  with  the  shoulder 
being  the  first,  the  other  legs  and  the 
parts  of  the  body  following  in  proper 
succession.  A  mendicant  receives  a 
head  from  the  charity  of  one  of  the 
servants,  who  also  offers  him  a  bottle 
of  water.  This  gift  of  the  head  showa 
how  great  a  mistake  Herodotus  has 
made  on  the  subject,  when  he  says, 
''no  Egyptian  will  taste  the  head  of 
any  species  of  animal."  There  were 
no  Greeks  in  Egypt  at  the  time  this 
was  painted;  and  the  colour  of  the 
man  (tor  the  Egyptians  were  careful 
in  distinguishing  that  of  foreigners) 
is  tbe  same  as  usually  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Indeed  the  head  is  always  met  with, 
even  in  an  Egyptian  kitchen.    On  tiiie 
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opposite  wall  are  some  bufibons  who 
dance  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and 
other  subjecta 

In  No.  17  iB  a  y&rj  rich  assortment  of 
vases,  necklaces,  and  other  ornamental 
objects,  on  the  innermost  comer  to 
the  rt.  (entering);  and  some  scribes 
on  the  opposite  wall,  take  suscount 
of  the  cattle  and  possessions  of  the 
deceased.  A  forced  passage  leads  to 
the  adjoining  tomb,  where,  at  one  end 
of  the  front  chamber,  are  several  in- 
teresting subjects,  as  chariot  makers, 
sculptors,  cabinet-makers,  and  various 
trades ;  and  at  the  other  two  pyra- 
midal towers,  ^ith  the  tapering  stiif& 
to  which  streamers  were  usuidly  at- 
tached, and  with  two  sitting  statues 
in  front.  On  the  opposite  side  a  guest 
arrives  in  his  chariot  at  the  house  of 
his  friend,  attended  by  six  running- 
footmen,  who  carry  his  sandals,  tablet, 
and  stool.  "He  is  very  late,"  and 
those  who  have  already  come  to  the 
entertainment  are  seated  in  the  room, 
listoning  to  a  band  of  music,  com- 
posed of  the  harp,  guitar,  double-pipe, 
lyre,  and  tambourine,  accompanied  by 
female  choristers. 

Behind  the  Christian  ruins,  close  to 
No.  23,  are  the  remains  of  a  curious 
Greek  inscription,  being  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  ^^Athanasiusj 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
orthodox  "  monks  at  Thebes. 

No.  SI  presents  some  curious  sub- 
jects, among  which  are  offerings  of 
gold  rin°:8,  eggs,  apes,  leopards,  ivory, 
ebony,  skins,  and  a  camelopard,  with 
several  other  interesting  frescoes,  un- 
fortunately much  destroyed.  Over 
the  eggs  is  the  word  soouhi^  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  signifying  •'  egos.**  The 
names  of  tiie  Pharaohs  here  are 
Thotbmes  I.  and  III.  In  the  inner 
room  is  a  chase,  and  the  chariot  of  the 
chasseur,  partially  preserved. 

In  No.  33  the  chief  object  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  figure  of  a  queen, 
wife  of  Thotbmes  III.  and  mother  of 
Amunoph  II.,  holding  her  young  son 
in  her  lap,  who  tramples  beneath  his 


feet  nine  captives  of  nations  he  after- 
wards subdued.  Before  the  caiN|>T. 
under  which  they  are  seated,  are  i 
fan-bearer,  some  female  atteadaDk 
and  a  minstrel  who  recites  to  tb? 
sound  of  a  guitar  the  praia»  d 
the  young  king.  On  the  oom- 
spondiug  wall  is  a  collection  of  fur- 
niture and  ornamental  objects,  ^b 
the  figures  of  Amunoph  iL  ]as 
mother,  and  Thotbmes  I.  On  tbe 
opposite  wall,  an  offering  of  dncte 
and  other  subjects  are  deserriog  of 
notice. 

No.  34  has  the  name  of  the  sKoe 
Amunoph  and  of  Thotbmes  I^  kii 
immediate  predecessor.  It  oontaiui 
curious  design  of  a  garden  and  rix- 
yard,  with  other  subjects.  The  neiJ 
tomb  to  this,  on  the  south,  thone^ 
much  ruined,  offers  some  exodltiit 
drawing,  particularly  in  eome  daon&g 
figures  to  the  left  (entering),  wbc«e 
graceful  attitudes  remind  ns  rather  of 
the  Greek  than  the  Egyptian  school; 
and  indeed,  were  we  not  assured  Vj 
the  name  of  Amunoph  II.  of  th:* 
remote  period  at  which  they  wtn 
executed,  we  might  suppose  them  the 
production  of  a  Greek  pendL  {Sa 
woodcut  236.  *  Anc.  Eg.') 

On  the  right-hand  wall  are  smx 
very  elegant  vases,  of  what  has  b«s 
called  the  Greek  style,  but  oomsi''': 
in  the  oldest  tombs  in  Thebes.  TUj 
are  ornamented  as  usual  with  aw^ 
besques  and  other  devices.  Indeed  il 
these  forms  of  vases,  the  so-caL.. 
Tuscan  border,  and  many  of  tl' 
painted  ornaments  which  exist  i« 
Greek  remains,  are  found  on  Egypti 
monuments  of  the  earliest  epodi.  ]tc: 
before  the  Exodus  of  the  Isiaeliit- 
plainly  removing  all  doubts  ssi  « 
their  original  invention.  Above  tb> 
are  curriers,  chariot-makers,  and  rti-* 
artisans.  Others  are  employed  :: 
weighing  gold  and  silver  rings,  l^- 
property  of  the  decea.'^ed. 

The  Egyptian  weights  were  an  ^ 
tire  calf,  the  head  of  an  ox  (tbe  h. 
weight),  and  small  oval  balls  ^t^ 
(quarter  weights) :  and  they  had  a  *«:• 
ingenious  mode  of  preventing  tbe«ra 
from  sinking,  when  the  object  tir< 
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»ghed  was  taken  out,  by  meanB  of  a 
Qg  upon  the  beam. 
The  semiciioular  knife  used  for 
ttting  leather  is  predselj  similar  to 
at  employed  in  Europe  at  the  pre- 
nt  day  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
tiich  there  are  several  instances  in 
her  parts  of  Thebes;  and  another 
int  is  here  satisfactorily  established, 
at  the  Egyptian  chariots  were  of 
x)d,  and  not  of  bronxet  as  some  have 
lagined. 

The  person  of  this  catacomb  was  a 
^h-priest,  but  his  name  is  erased. 

No.  85  M  6y  far  the  moit  curiouB  of 
I  the  private  tombs  in  Thebes,  since 
throws  more  light' on  the  manners 
id  cttstoms  of  the  Egyptians  than 
y  hitherto  discovered. 
In  the  outer  chamber  on  the  left 
knd  (entering)  is  a  grand  procession 

Ethiopian  and  Asiatic  chiefs,  bear- 
g  a  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
^othmes  III.  They  are  arranged  in 
re  lines.  The  first  or  uppermost 
nsists  of  blacks,  and  others  of  a 
d  colour  from  the  country  of  Fount, 
ho  bring  ivory,  apes,  leopards'  skins, 
id  dried  fruits.  Their  dress  is  short, 
milar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Asiatic 
ibes,  who  are  represented  at  Medeenet 
iboo. 

In  the  second  line  are  a  people 
'  a  light  red  hue,  with  long  black 
ur  descending  in  ringlets  over  their 
tonlders,  but  without  beards :  their 
ress  also  consists  of  a  short  apron 
urown  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
)dy,  meeting  and  folding  over  in 
on^  and  they  wear  sandals  richly 
orked.  Their  presents  are  vases  of 
egant  form,  ornamented  with  flowers, 
3<Sdaoe8,  and  other  costly  gifts, 
hichf  according  to  the  hieroglypnics, 
ley  bring  as  '*  chosen  (offerings^  of 
le  chiefs  of  the  Gentiles  of  Eufa.^' 

In  the  third  line  are  Ethiopians,  who 
•e  styled  '*  Gentiles  of  the  South." 
he  l^Mlers  are  dressed  in  the  Eg3rp- 
an  costume,  the  others  have  a  gudle 
'  skin,  with  the  hair,  as  usual,  out- 
ards.  They  bring  gold  rings,  and 
ftgs  of  precious  stones  (?)  or  rather 
Dld-dust,  hides,  apes,  leopards,  ebony, 
ory,   ostrich   eggs   and   plumes,   a 
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camelopard,  hounds  with  handsome 
collars,  and  a  drove  of  long-horned 
oxen. 

The  fourth  line  is  composed  of  men 
of  a  northern  nation,  clad  in  long 
white  garments,  with  a  blue  border, 
tied  at  the  neck,  and  ornamented  with 
a  cross  or  other  devices.  On  their  head 
is  either  a  close  cap,  or  their  natural 
hair,  short,  and  of  a  red  colour,  and 
they  have  a  small  beard.  Some 
bring  long  gloves,  which,  with  their 
close  sleeves,  indicate  as  well  as 
their  white  colour,  that  they  are  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate.  Among 
other  offerings  are  vases,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kufa,  a  chariot  and 
horses,  a  bear,  elephant,  and  ivorv. 
Their  name  is  ^tennoo,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Batheni  of  Arabia  Petnea ; 
but  the  style  of  their  dress  and  the 
nature  of  their  offerings  require  them 
to  have  come  from  a  richer  and  more 
oivUised  country,  probably  much  far- 
ther to  the  north.  Xenophon  mentions 
gloves  in  Persia. 

In  the  fifth  line  Egvptians  lead  the 
van,  and  are  followed  by  women  of 
Ethiopia  I^Gush),  ''the  Gentiles  of 
the  South,  carrying  their  children  in 
a  pannier  suspend^  from  their  head. 
Behind  these  are  the  wives  of  the 
Botennoo,  who  are  dressed  in  long 
robes,  divided  into  three  sets  of  ample 
flounces. 

The  offerings  being  placed  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch,  who  is  seated 
on  his  throne  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  an  inventory  is  taken  of  them 
by  the  Egyptian  scribes.  Those  op- 
posite the  upper  line  consist  of  baskets 
of  dried  fruits,  gold  rings,  and  two 
obelisks. 

On  the  second  line  are  ingots  and 
rings  of  silver,  gold  and  silver  vases  of 
very  elegant  form,  and  several  heads 
of  aninuds  of  the  same  metals. 

On  the  third  arc  ostrich  eggs  and 
feathers,  ebony,  precious  stones  and 
rings  of  gold,  an  ape,  several  silver 
cups,  ivory,  leopard-skins,  ingots  and 
rings  of  gold,  sealed  bags  of  precious 
stones  or  gold-dust,  and  other  objects  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  line  are  gold  and 
silver  rings,  vases  of  the  same  metal, 
and  of  porcelain,  with  rare  woods  ai;d 
u 
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various  other  rich  presents.  {See  plate 
at  end  of  vol.  i  1.  *Anc.  Eg.') 

The  inner  chamber  contains  sub- 
jects of  the  most  interesting  and  di- 
versified kind.  Among  them,  on  the 
left  (entering),  are  cabinet-makers, 
carpenters,  rope-makers,  and  sculp- 
tors, some  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
levelling  and  squaring  a  stone,  and 
others  in  finishing  a  sphinx,  with  two 
colossal  statues  of  tlie  king.  The 
whole  process  of  brick-making  is  also 
introduced.  Their  bricks  were  made 
with  a  simple  mould ;  the  stamp  (for 
they  bore  the  name  of  a  king,  or  of 
some  high-priest)  was  not  on  the 
pallet,  but  was  apparently  impressed 
on  the  upper  sur&ce  previous  to  their 
dr^ng. 

The  makers  are  not,  however,  Jews, 
as  some  have  supposed ;  but  of  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  sculptures. 
It  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  find  a 
subject  illustrating  so  completely  the 
description  of  the  Jews  and  their 
taskmasters  given  in  the  Bible ;  with- 
out striving  to  give  it  an  importance 
to  which  it  nas  no  claim.  (^Anc.  Eg.,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

Others  are  employed  in  heating  a 
liquid  over  a  charcoal  fire,  to  which 
are  applied,  on  either  side,  a  pair  of 
bellows.  These  are  worked  by  the 
feet,  the  operator  standing  and  press- 
ing them  alternately,  while  he  pulls 
up  each  exhausted  skin  by  a  string 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  In  one  in- 
stance the  man  has  left  the  bellows, 
but  they  are  raised,  as  if  Ml  of  air, 
which  would  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  valve.  Another  singular  fact  is 
learnt  from  these  paintings— their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  use  of  glue — 
which  is  heated  on  the  fire,  and 
spread  with  a  thick  brush  on  a  level 
piece  of  board.  One  of  the  work- 
men then  applies  two  pieces  of  differ- 
ent coloured  wood  to  each  other,  and 
this  cireumstance  seems  to  decide 
that  glue  is  here  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented rather  than  a  varnish  or  colour 
of  any  kind. 

On  the  opposite  wall  the  attitude 
of  a  maid-servant  pouring  out  some 
wine  to  a  la<ly,  one  of  the  guests,  and 
returning  an  empty  cup  to  a  black 
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slave  who  stands  behind  her,  is  ad- 
mirably portrayed;  nor  does  it  ofiex 
the  stiff  position  of  an  Egyptiia 
figure.  And  the  manner  in  which 
the  slave  is  drawn,  holding  a  pUfe 
with  her  arm  and  hand  revened,  ii 
very  characteristic  of  a  oustom  peea- 
liar  to  the  blacks.  The  guests  are 
entertained  by  music,  and  the  women 
here  sit  apart  from  the  men.  SeTenl 
other  subjects  are  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  tomb ;  among  wliich  ma^  be 
mentioned  a  garden  (on  the  ri^t- 
band  wall)  where  the  personage  of  tlie 
tomb  is  introduced  in  his  boat,  towed 
by  his  servants  on  a  lake  soizoimded 
by  Theban  palms  and  date -trees. 
Numerous  liturgies  (or  paientalia)  aie 
performed  to  the  mummy  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  a  list  of  offerings,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tomb,  are  registered, 
with  their  names  and  number,  in  «- 
parate  columns. 

The  form  of  this  inner  diomber  is 
singular,  the  roof  ascending  at  a  ecu- 
siderable  angle  towards  the  end  wall ; 
from  below  which  the  spectator,  m 
looking  towards  the  door,  may  ob- 
serve a  striking  effect  of  &lBe  pa* 
spective.  In  the  upper  part  is  a  nicl«, 
or  recess,  at  a  considerable  bdglit 
above  the  pavement.  The  name  of  tht 
individual  of  the  tomb  has  been  tnaed. 

Other  very  curious  wctdptun*  adoit 
a  tomb,  immediately  below  the  iaokted 
hill  to  the  west  of  the  entrance  of  tik 
Assasdef.  In  the  outer  chamber  b 
the  most  complete  procession  of  bocn 
of  any  met  with  in  the  catacombs  vi 
Thebes.  Two  of  them  contain  tht 
female  relatives  of  the  deceaaodL.  Lk 
sister  being  chief  mourner.  One  kk» 
on  board  the  mummy,  deposited  ia  a 
shrine,  to  which  a  priest  ofien  in- 
cense; in  the  other  several  woo^ 
seated,  or  standing  on  the  roof  of  Qf 
cabin,  beat  their  heads  in  tokec  t^ 
grief.  In  a  third  boat  are  the  ikb. 
who  make  a  similar  lamentation,  wr^ 
two  of  the  aged  matrons  of  the  faiaiif 
and  three  others  contain  the  llovc*^ 
and  offerings  furnished  by  the  ftk^ 
for  the  occasion,  several  of  wfe^' 
are  also  in  attendance.  ('Aiia£|r 
plate  84.) 
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The  EgjptinnB  could  hot  even  here 
siet  their  tom  for  caricature.  A 
lall  boat,  owing  to  the  retrograde 
>vement  of  a  larger  one  that  had 
omided  and  was  pushed  off  the 
Ilk,  is  struck  by  the  rudder,  and  a 
r^e  table,  loaded  with  cakes  and 
nous  tidines,  is  oyertumed  on  the 
atmen  as  thej  row. 
The  procession  arrives  at  the  oppo- 
e  bank,  and  follows  the  officiating 
lest  along  the  sandy  plain.  The 
ister  "  of  the  deceased,  embracing 
3  mommy,  addresses  her  lost  relative : 
wers,  cakes,  incenee,  and  various 
erings  are  presented  before  the  tomb; 
s  ululation  of  the  men  and  women 
ntiniies  without ;  and  several  females, 
rrying  their  children  in  shawls  sus- 
aded  from^  their  shoulders,  join  in 
d  lamentation. 

On  the  corresponding  wall,  men  and 
•men,  with  the  body  exposed  above 
3  waist,  throw  dust  on  their  heads, 
cover  their  face  with  mud,^a  cus- 
n  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Di- 
orus,  and  still  retained  in  the 
Qeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian 
a^ants  to  the  present  day.  The 
mer  states  that  "the  females  of 
b  &mily  cover  their  heads  and  faces 
th  mud,  and  wander  through  the 
y  beating  themselves,  wearing  a 
rdle,  and  naving  their  bosoms  bare, 
companied  by  all  their  intimate 
ends;  the  men  also  make  similar 
Dentations  in  a  separate  company." 
Besides  other  interesting  groups  on 
is  wall  are  the  figures  of  the  mother, 
fe,  and  daughter  of  the  deceased, 
lowing  a  funeral  sledge  drawn  by 
en«  where  the  character  of  the  three 
es  is  admirably  portrayed. 
In  the  inner  chamber  are  an  Egyp- 
n  house  and  garden,  the  cattle,  and 
variety  of  otiier  subjects,  among 
dch  may  be  traced  the  occupations 
the  weaver,  and  of  the  gardener 
iwing  water  with  the  pole  and 
cket,  the  tihadoof  of  the   present 

statues  in  high  relief  are  seated  at 
3  upper  end  of  this  part  of  the  tomb, 
d  on  the  square  pillars  in  its  centre 
)  the  names  of  Amunoph  I.  and 
een  Ames-nofri-are. 


Tomh9  ofJ^oomet  Murraee,-^.W,  of 
the  cemetery  just  described,  after  pas- 
sing the  temple  of  Dayr  el  Medeeneh, 
are  some  more  tombs,  similar  in  their 
character  to  those  on  the  hill  of  Sheykh 
Abd  el  Koomeh,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Kromet  Murraee,  Among 
them  are  one  or  two  interesting  ones, 
especiaUy  that  of  a  certain  Uooi,  a 
great  functionary  of  the  XYIIIth  dy- 
nasty. It  is  covered  with  painting^*, 
which,  unfortunately,  as  is  the  case 
in  so  many  of  the  tombs,  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. In  one  of  the  pictures  the 
king  is  represented  ou  nis  throne, 
within  a  richly-ornamented  canopy, 
attended  by  a  fan-bearer,  who  also 
holds  his  sceptre.  A  procession  ad- 
vances in  four  lines  into  his  presence. 
The  lower  division  consists  of  Egyp- 
tians of  the  sacerdotal  and  military 
classes,  some  ladies  of  consequence, 
and  voung  people  bringing  bouquets 
and^  Doughs  of  trees.  They  have  just 
entered  the  gates  of  the  royal  court, 
and  are  preceded  by  a  scribe,  and 
others  of  the  priestly  order,  who  do 
obeisance  before  the  deputy  of  his 
majesty,  as  he  stands  to  receive  them. 
This  officer  appears  to  have  been  the 
person  of  the  tomb,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  is  styled  ''  Boyal  Son/' 
and  "Prince  of  Ouiih,''  or  Ethiopia. 
In  the  second  line  black  "chiefs  of 
Gush"  bring  presents  of  gold  rings, 
copper,  skins,  fans,  or  umbrellas  of 
feather-work,  and  an  ox,  bearing  on 
its  horns  an  artificial  garden  and  a 
lake  of  fish.  Having  placed  their 
offerings  they  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  Egyptian  monarch.  A 
continuation  of  tnese  presents  follows 
in  the  third  line,  where,  besides  rings 
of  gold,  and  bags  of  precious  stones 
or  ffold-dust,  are  the  camelopard, 
panmers*  skins,  and  long-4iomed  cat- 
tle, whose  heads  and  horns  are 
strangely  ornamented  with  the  heads 
and  hands  of  negroea. 

In  the  upper  une,  the  queen  of  the 
same  people  arrives  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  overshadowed  by  an 
vmbreUa^  accompanied  by  her  attend- 
ants, some  of  whom  bear  presents  of 
gold.  She  alights,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  principal  persons  of  Ler 
u  2 
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suite,  and  ftdvanoes  to  the  presence  of 
the  king.  This  may  refer  to  a  marriage 
that  was  contracted  between  the  ^yp- 
tian  monarch  and  a  princess  of  £m- 
opia,  or  merely  to  the  annual  tribute 
paid  by  that  people.  Among  the  dif* 
ferent  presents  are  a  chariot,  shields 
covered  with  bulls'  hides  bound  with 
metal  borders  and  studded  with  pins, 
chairs,  couches,  headstools,  and  other 
objects.  The  dresses  of  the  negroes 
differ  in  the  upper  line  from  those 
below,  tiie  latter  having  partly  the 
costume  of  the  Egyptians,  with  the 
plaited  hair  of  their  national  head- 
drees ;  but  those  who  follow  the  car  of 
the  princess  are  clad  in  skins,  whose 
projecting  tail,  while  it  heightens  the 
oancature  the  artist  doubtless  intended 
to  iodulge  in,  proves  them  to  be  per- 
sons of  an  inferior  station,  who  were 
probably  brought  as  slaves  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  Behind  these 
are  women  of  the  same  nation,  bear- 
ing their  children  in  a  kind  of  basket 
suspended  to  their  back.  Many  other 
interesting  subjects  cover  the  walls  of 
this  tomb,  which  throw  much  light  on 
the  customs  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  another  catacomb,  unfortunately 
much  ruined,  is  a  spirited  chase,  in 
which  various  animals  of  the  desert 
are  admirably  designed.  The  fox, 
hare,  gazelle,  ibex,  eriel  (Antelope 
oryx),  ostrich,  and  wild  ox  fly  before 
the  hounds ;  and  the  porcupine  and 
hyena  retire  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
mountains.  The  female  hyssna  alone 
remains,  and  rises  to  defend  her 
young ;  but  most  of  the  dogs  are  re- 
presented in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles, 
or  in  the  act  of  seizing  those  they 
have  overtaken  in  the  plain.  The 
chasseur  follows,  and  discharges  his 
arrows  among  them  as  the^  fly.  These 
arrows  were  very  light,  bemg  made  of 
reed,  feathered  and  tipped  with  stone. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  tombs, 
together  with  those  having  metal 
pomts ;  both  being  used,  as  the  sculp- 
tures show,  at  the  same  periods ;  the 
latter  for  war,  the  former  for  tiie  chaoe. 

In  observing  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  general  forms  and  charac- 
ters of  their  animals  are  drawn,  one 
cannot  but  feel  surprised    that   the 


Egyptians  should  haye  bad  so  inpa- 
feet  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  repie- 
senting  the  trees  and  flowen  of  tlisj 
country,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lotus,  palm,  and  dom,  oan  searoelj 
ever  be  identifled ;  anleas  the  frint 
as  in  the  pome^rrftuate  and  aycamoie. 
is  present  to  assist  us. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  yallej  to  tbe 
S.W.  of  Koomet  Murraee  are  seTenl 
toniba  of  the  early  date  of  Amunoph  I^ 
which  claim  the  attention  of  the  dm)- 
nologer,  rath^  than  the  admiratico  d 
the  traveller  who  seeks  elegant  de- 
signs or  interesting  aoulptaras;  and 
a  series  of  pits  and  crode-Drick  clum- 
bers occupy  the  space  between  Um» 
and  the  brick  endosuze  of  a  Ptolemaif 
temple  to  the  E.  Among  the  mo^ 
remarkable  of  these  tombs  is  one  otts- 
taining  the  memb^s  of  Amimopli's 
family,  and  some  of  his  uredeeeam: 
and  another,  whose  crude-brick  roof 
and  niche,  bearing  the  name  of  iht 
same  Pharaoh,  proves  the  existence  d 
the  arch  at  that  period ;  a  chid^iritk 
pyramid  of  an  early  epoch ;  and  * 
tomb,  under  the  western  rock,  wfaiek 
offers  to  the  curiosity  of  chroxiologeR 
the  names  of  three  sucoeasive  kings. 
and  their  predecessor  Amnn^  L 
seated  with  a  Uadc  queen.  Oiha 
vaulted  tombs  have  bsen  found  of  kia;s 
of  the  XVinth  and  XlXth  dynasties 

The  deity  who  presided  over  Has 
valley,  and  the  mountain  behind  ii 
was  A  thor,  **  the  guardian  of  the  woi<: ' 
and  many  of  the  tombs  have  a  stetH' 
of  the  cow,  which  was  sacred  to  bf?. 
whoso  head  and  breast  project  in  hi^ 
relief  from  their  innermost  walL 

9.   TofnibB   of  the    Qwesc—AW  j 
}  hour^s  walk  from  ^oomet  Maii&>  { 
to  the  W.  and  about  }  mile  to  ^* 
N. W.  of  Medeenet  Haboo  is  the  «b> 
o^  the  quMiMf  tomU.    But  they  }»r- 
few  attractions  for  those  who  are  i>*  I 
interested  in  hieroglyphics;  sod  «? 
will  be  probably  satisfled  with  i 
tombs  of  the  kings,  of  Abd  el  Rooni':. 
and   of  the   Assas^.     Among  t. 
most  distinguished  names  in  the  s* 
pulchres  of  the  queens  are  tbw  • 
Amunmeit,  or  Amun-tmel,  the  dai^*' 
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>r  of  Amnnoph  I. ;  of  Taia,  wife  of 
Id  third  Amunoph ;  of  the  favourite 
lughter  of  Bameaes  II. ;  and  of  the 
>iiflort  of  Barneses  Y.  In  another 
)pGai8  the  name  of  the  third  Ba- 
eaes,  but  that  of  his  queen  is  not 
et  with  either  on  its  walls  or  on  its 
roken  sarcophagus.  All  these  tombs 
ive  suffered  from  the  effects  of  fire : 
id  little  can  be  satisfectorily  traced 
'  their  sculptures,  except  in  that  of 
aeen  Taia. 

It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  hiero- 
ypbics  on  the  jamb  of  the  inner  door 
:  this  tomb,  that  these  are  the  bury- 
^-plaoea  of  the  Pallacides,  or  Pellices 
JYis,  mentioned  by  Btrabo  and  Dio- 
jniB ;  and  the  distance  of  10  stadia 
om  these  "first"  or  westernmost 
tmbs  to  the  sepulchre  of  Osyman- 
fas  agrees  with  that  from  the  sup- 
38ed  Memnonixmi  to  this  yalley. 
he  mummies  of  their  original  pos- 
issors  must  have  suffered  in  the 
meral  ocmflagration  which  reduced 
>  ashes  the  contents  of  most  of  the 
tmbs  in  this  and  the  adjacent  valley 
fDayr  el  Medeeneh;  and  the  bodies 
I  inferior  persons  and  of  Greeks,  less 
irefolly  embalmed,  have  occupied  at 
subsequent  period  the  vacant  Durial- 
boes  of  their  royal  predecessors, 
ibout  i  hour's  walJk  further  to  the 
.W.  is  the  Qabbdnet  d  Kerdod,  or 
A-pa^  Burial-ground,'*  so  called  from 
16  ape-mummies  found  in  the  ravines 
f  the  torrents  in  its  vicinity. 

Among  other  nnusual  figures  care- 
lUy  interred  here  are  small  idols  in 
ma  of  human  mummies,  with  the 
mblem  of  the  god  of  generation. 
Iieir  total  length  does  not   exceed 

ft.,  and  an  exterior  coat  of  coarse 
Mnposition  which  forms  the  body, 
urmounted  by  a  human  head  with 
h&  bonnet  ^of  the  upper  country" 
isde  of  wax,  conceals  their  singular 
at  simple  contents  of  barley. 

0.  Eactkbh  Bank.— Ltixob,  el  Uk- 

80B,  OB  AbOO  'l  HaOOAO,  CALLED  BY 

the  ancdorr  eoyftians  ^  southebn 
Taf^." 

Imzot  or  Luktor^  which  occupies 
<urt  of  the  .site'  of  ancient  Diospolis, 
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still  holds  the  rank  of  a  market-town. 
Its  name,  Lul^r,  or  El  j^osdor,  sig- 
nifies **  the  Palaces,"  from  the  temple 
there  erected  by  Amunoph  HL  .'and 
Barneses  II.  The  former  monarch 
built  the  original  sanctuary  and  the 
adjoining  chambers,  with  the  addition 
of  the  lurge  colonnade  and  the  pylon 
before  it,  to  which  Bameses  II.  after- 
wards added  the  great  court,  the 
pyramidal  towers,  and  the  obelisks 
and  statues. 

These,  though  last  in  the  order  of 
antiquity,  necossarilv  form  the  present 
commencement  of  the  temple,  which, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  different 
epochs,  is  not  "  two  separate  edifices," 
but  one  and  the  same  building.  A 
dromos,  connecting  it  with  Eamak, 
extended  in  front  of  the  two  beautifhl 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  whose  four 
sides  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
hieroglyphics,  no  lees  admirable  for 
tlie  style  of  their  execution  than  for 
the  de^th  to  which  they  are  cut« 
which  in  many  instances  exceeds  2 
inches.  The  &ces  of  the  obelisks, 
particularly  those  which  are  opposite 
each  other,  are  remarkable  for  a 
slight  convexity  of  their  centres,  which 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  to 
ooviate  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
sun,  even  when  on  a  line  with  a 
plane -surface.  The  exterior  angle 
thus  formed  by  the  intersectinG;  lines 
of  direction  of  either  side  of  the  fece 
is  about  3  degrees ;  and  this  is  one  of 
many  proo&  of  their  attentive  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
westeommost  of  these  two  obelisks  has 
been  removed  by  the  French,  and  is 
the  one  now  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde at  Paris. 

Behind  the  obelisks  are  two  sitting 
statues  of  the  same  Bameses,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  pylon  or  gateway ; 
but,  like  the  former,  they  are  much 
buried  in  the  earth  and  sand  accumu- 
lated around  them.  Near  the  K.W. 
extremity  of  the'  propyla  another 
similar  colossus  rears  its  head  amidst 
the  houses  of  the  village,  which  also 
conceal  a  great  portion  of  the  interest- 
ing battle-scenes  on  the  front  of  the 
towers.  Many  of  these  are  very 
spirited ;  and  on  the  western  tower  is 
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the  camp,  satroimded  by  a  wall,  re- 
presented by  Egyptian  anields,  with  a 
guard  posted  at  the  sate.  Within  are 
chariots,  horses,  and  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  holy 
place  that  held  the  Egyptian  ark  in  a 
tent ;  instances  of  which  are  found  on 
other  monuments,  as  at  Aboo  Simbel. 
There  is  also  the  king's  chariot,  shaded 
by  a  large  umbrella  or  parasol. 

At  the  doorway  itself  is  the  name 
of  Sabaoo,  and  on  the  abacus  of  the 
columns  beyond,  that  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  botn  added  at  a  later  epoch. 

The  area  within,  whose  dimensions 
are  about  190  ft  by  170,  is  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle,  consisting  of  two  rows 
of  columns,  now  almost  concealed  by 
hoyels,  and  the  mosk  of  the  yillage. 
The  line  of  direction  no  longer  con- 
tinues the  same  behind  this  court,  the 
Bamesean  front  having  been  turned  to 
the  eastward ;  which  was  done  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  connexion  with  the 
great  temple  of  Kamak,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 

Passing  through  the  pylon  of 
Amunoph,  you  arrive  at  t^e  great 
colonnade,  where  the  names  of  this 
Pharaoh  and  of  Amun-To6nkh  (or 
Toonh)  are  sculptured.  The  latter, 
however,  has  been  effaced,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  wherever  it  is  met  with, 
and  those  of  Horns  and  of  Sethi  are 
introduced  in  its  stead. 

The  Jength  of  the  colonnade  to  the 
next  court  is  about  170  ft.,  but  its 
original  breadth  is  still  uncertain,  nor 
can  it  be  ascertained  without  con- 
siderable excavation.  Indeed  it  can 
scarcely  be  confined  to  tiie  line  of  the 
wall  extending  from  the  pylon,  which 
would  restrict  its  breadtn  to  67  ft  ; 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
front  court  where  it  could  haye  been 
attached,  as  the  sculpture  conttnues 
to  the  very  end  of  its  angle.  The 
side-columns  were  probably  never 
added. 

To  this  succeeds  an  area  of  155  ft. 
by  167,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
12  columns  in  length  and  the  same 
in  breadth,  terminating  in  a  covered 
portico  of  32  columns,  67  ft.  by  111. 

Behind  this  is  a  space  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building,  diyided 


into  chambers  of  different  dimpnmm. 
the  centre  one  leading  to  a  hall  np- 
ported  by  four  columns,  immediiUelj 
before  the  entrance  to  the  isolAted 
sanctuary. 

On  the  E.  of  the  hall  is  a  chimbei 
containing  some  curious  sculpture,  r- 
presentlng  the  aocouchemmt  of  Queen 
Maut-ih-sDoi,  the  mother  of  Amanoph. 
Two  children  nursed  by  the  ddtr  of 
the  Nile  are  presented  to  Amnn,  the 
presiding  divmity  of  Theba;  ud 
several  other  sabjeots  relate  to  tbe 
singular  triad  worshipped  in  tiiid 
temple. 

The  original  sanctuary  wMperbapi 
destroyed  by  the  Persians;  but  thd 
present  one  was  rebuilt  by  Alexuidff 
'the  son  of  Alexander,  Ptolemj  beicg 
governor  of  Egypt^,  and  bean  ku 
name  in  the  following  dt^icstoiy  kt- 
mula :  **  This  work  (?)  made  he,  tbe 
king  of  men,  lord  of  the  regiom, 
Alexander,  for  his  father  Ammuc.  pre- 
sident of  T&p^  (Thebes) ;  he  erected  to 
him  the  sanctuary,  a  grand  masnon, 
with  repairs  of  sandstone,  hewn,  good, 
and  hard  stone,  in  lien  of?  (that  made 
by  ?)  his  majesty,  the  king  of  men, 
Amnnoph."  Behind  the  sanctusrjBR 
two  other  sets  of  apartments,  the  larger 
ones  supported  by  columns  and  onir 
mented  with  rich  sculpture;  much  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  gilded 
Between  this  part  and  the  pwi 
columnar  hall  is  one  of  the  old  chaia* 
bers,  measuring  34  ft  6  by  57  ft  1. 
with  a  semicircular  niche.  The  waUk 
are  coyered  with  frescoes  of  lafc 
Roman  time;  and  it  was  evidentlji 
court  of  law  with  the  usual  tribnBai. 
in  which  are  painted  three  figoi« 
larger  than  life  wearing  the  toga  atj 
sandals.  The  centre  one  hdda  a  ^ 
or  sceptre  (scipio)  in  the  right  h»i 
and  a  globe  in  the  left ;  and  near  h-^ 
was  some  object  now  de&oed.  T^ 
other  two  figures  have  each  a  kt^u 
in  one  hand.  On  the  walls  to  ^ 
right  and  left  are  the  traces  of  figma 
which  are  interesting  from  their  cc#^ 
tume;  and  on  the  side- wall  to  the  £ 
are  several  soldiers  with  their  horft 
drawn  with  great  spirit  The  o(i*"5 
are  much  damaged  by  exposure,  «»- 
the   frescoes   can   hardly  be  distc 


liflhed.  They  probably  date  after 
le  age  of  Gonstantine.  The  ooatuineB 
e  remarkable ;  and  aome  of  the  men 
ear  embroidered  upper  garments, 
^ht  hoee,  and  laced  boota^  or  shooB 
3d  over  the  instep.  The  false  wain- 
ot,  or  dado,  below,  is  richly  coloured 
imitation  of  porphyry  and  other 
men  incrusted  in  patterns,  and  is 
itter  preserved  than  the  freeooea  of 
e  upper  part,  whore  the  old  gods  of 
^pt  in  bas-relief  have  outlived  the 
kintings  that  once  concealed  them, 
tiere  appear  to  be  traces  of  a  small 
OSS  painted  at  one  side  of  the  tribune, 
id  the  figures  have  a  nimbus  round 
eir  heaaiei,  but  without  any  of  the 
laracter  of  Chnstian  saints.  Nor  was 
e  nimbus  confined  to  saiuts  by  the 
ily  Christians. 

Behind  the  temple  is  a  stone  quay, 
iparently  of  the  late  era  of  the 
kolemies  or  CsBsars,  since  blocks 
taring  the  sculpture  of  the  former 
ive  been  used  in  its  constraction. 
pposite  the  corner  of  the  temple  it 
KGs  a  nbre  easterly  direction,  and 
»ints  out  the  original  course  of  the 
rer,  which  continued  achras  the  plain 
>w  lying  between  it  and  the  ruins  of 
amak,  and  which  may  be  traced  by 
te  descent  of  the  surface  of  that 
"ound  it  gradually  deserted.  The 
tuthem  extremity  of  the  quay  is  of 
ick  (probably  a  Roman  addition), 
k1  indicates  in  like  manner  the 
rmer  direcaon  of  the  stream.  The 
hole  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor  is 
iJj  irregular,  from  its  having  been 
lilt  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Uowing  the  direction  of  this  quay. 
t  the  present  day  it  is  so  buried 
meath  modem  mua-huts  that  little  of 
cao  be  satisiiBM^torily  seen. 


11.  Kabnak. 

The  road  to  Karnak  lies  through 
ilds  of  poa  or  Aa//a-grass,  indicating 
|e  site  of  ancient  ruins ;  and  a  short 
istance  to  the  right  is  a  mound,  with 
le  tomb  of  a  sheykh  called  Aboo 
^;  a  little  beyond  which,  to  the 
•  are  remains  of  columns  and  an 
d  wall.    Here   and   there,  on  ap- 
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proaohing  the  temple,  the  direction  of 
the  avenue  (once  a  great  street)  and 
the  fn^^ents  of  its  sphinxes  are 
traced  in  the  bed  of  a  small  canal  or 
watercourse,  which  the  Nile,  during 
the  inundation,  appropriates  to  its 
rising  stream.  To  this  succeeds  an- 
other dromos  of  Criosphinxes,  and  a 
majestic  pylon  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
with  his  queen  and  eider  Berenice, 
who  in  one  instance  present  an  offering 
to  their  predecessors  and  parents,  Phtt- 
adelphus  and  Arsinoe.  In  one  of  the 
compartments,  within  the  doorway,  the 
king  is  represented  in  a  Greek  cos- 
tume; instances  of  which  are  rare, 
even  on  Ptolemaic  monuments.  An- 
other avenue  of  sphinxes  extends  to 
an  isolated  temple  behind  this  pylon, 
founded  by  Barneses  III.,  and  con- 
tinued by  Barneses  IV.  and  VIII.,  and 
a  later  Pharaoh  of  the  XZIst  dynasty, 
who  added  a  gatewny  and  the  court  of 
Columns.  Other  names  appear  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  building,  among 
which  are  those  of  AmyrtoBus  (or  as 
some  read  it,  Nectanebo)  and  Alex- 
ander, on  the  inner  and  outer  gate- 
ways of  the  area. 

The  Great  Temple,— The  principal 
entrance  of  the  grand  temple  lies  on 
the  K.W.  side,  facing  the  river,  and 
about  ^  mile  distant  from  it.  From  a 
raised  platform  commences  an  avenue 
of  Criosphinxes,  about  200  ft.  in  length, 
leading  to  the  front  propylon  (a),  be- 
fore whicii  btood  two  granite  statues 
now  mutilated  and  buried  in  the  soil. 
One  of  the  propylon  towers  retains  a 
great  part  of  its  original  height,  but 
has  lost  its  summit  and  cornice.  In 
the  upper  part  their  solid  walls  have 
been  perforated  through  their  whole 
breadtn,  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
the  timbers  that  secured  the  flagstaffs 
usually  placed  in  front  of  these  pro- 
pyla;  but  no  sculptures  have  ever 
been  added  to  either  face,  nor  was 
the  surface  yet  levelled  to  receive 
them. 

The  total  breadth  of  this  enormous 
propylon  is  about  370  feet,  and  its 
depth  50  feet;  the  height  of  the 
standing  tower  is  140  feet  A  narrow 
staircase  leads  up  to  the  top,  whence 
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A.  First  Propylon. 

B.  Open  Area,  with  oorridon,  ibI 

a  dngle  oolamn  erect 

C.  Second  PropyloiL 

D.  Great  HalL 

E.  Third  PropyloD. 

F.  Fonztb  Propyloo. 

G.  Hall  with  OBlrlde  figoreL 
H.  Granite  Sanctuary  and  w^ 

ing  cbambera. 
I.  Open  Ooart. 
K.  Golumnar  Edifice  of  TbatfaoB 

UL 
L.  Temple  of  Bameeee  ML 

a.  ScQlptareaofSethil. 

b.  Sculptures  of  Shbhak. 
e,  Scolpiurea  of  BameMB  XL 

d.  Small  Obelisk. 

e.  Large  Obelisk. 

if.  nilan  of  Ostrtaaen  L 
g.  Hall  of  Aucestorb. 


is  obtained    an  excellent   bird's^ye 
view  of  the  ruins. 

Passing  through  the    gateway  of 
this  propylon,  you  arrive  at  a  large 


open  court  (or  area)  (b\  275  ft  J! 
329,  with  a  covered  corridor  on  cit* 
side,  and  a  double  line  of  cole^ 
down  the  centre,  of  which  oalv  «^ 


Egypt 

'emainB  standing.  The  corridors  are 
M)  feet  high :  that  on  the  N.  presents 
in  even  ^nt  of  18  columns,  that  on 
lie  S.  is  broken  by  a  small  temple 
>i]ilt  by  Barneses  III.  (l),  the  entrance 
o  which  abuts  on  the  great  area. 
.  Passing  through  another  huge  pro- 
>ylon  (c),  in  front  of  which  are  two 
^oite  statues  of  Barneses  III. — one 
tnly  now  remains  much  mutilated, — 
re  enter  the  Grand  HaU  (d),  the 
BTgest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
tld  Egyptian  monuments.  The  lintel 
tones  of  its  doorway  were  40  ft. 
0  in.  in  leugth.  It  measures  170  ft. 
>j  329,  and  is  supported  by  a  central 
ivenue  of  12  massive  columns.  62  ft 
ligh  (without  the  plinth  and  aoaous) 
Dui  11  ft.  6  in.  diameter;  besides' 
22  of  smaller  or  (rather)  less  gigantic 
limensions,  42  i^.  5  in.  in  height, 
nd  28  ft.  in  circumference,  dis- 
ributed  in  seyen  lines  on  either  side 
»f  the  former:  134  columns  in  all. 
)riginally  the  hall  was  roofed  oyer, 
nd  the  light  only  penetrated  into 
t  through  the  sort  oi  clerestory,  re- 
oains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on 
he  8.  side.  The  oldest  king's  name 
onnd  in  this  hoU  is  that  of  Sethi  1., 
tnd  he  is  generally  credited  with 
ts  construction,  but  there  is  some 
eason  for  supposing  that  that  honour 
>eiongs  to  Amunoph  IIL  The  12 
entral  columns  were  origioally  14, 
mt  the  two  westernmost  have  been 
inclosed  within  the  front  towers  of  the 
iropylon.  The  two  at  the  other  end 
rere  also  partly  built  into  the  project- 
Qg  wall  of  the  doorway,  as  appears 
rom  their  rough  sides,  which  were 
eft  uneyen  for  tiiat  purpose.  Attached 
0  this  doorway  are  two  other  towers, 
losing  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
lalL 

Another  much  ruined  propylon  (e) 
loees  the  £.  end  of  the  Great  Hall, 
ieyond  is  a  narrow  unooyered  court, 
xtending  along  the  whole  width  of 
he  building,  in  which  stood  two 
bclisks  of  red  granite  (d)  about  75 
t.  in  height.  One  is  thrown  down 
nd  broken,  the  other  stUl  stands, 
["hey  bear  on  one  side  the  name  of 
rhothmes  I.  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty, 
nd  on  the  other  that  of  Barneses  II. 
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of  the  XlXth,  showing  a  difference  of 
age  of  the  sculptures  of  250  years. 

To  this  court  succeeds  another  but 
smaller  propylon  (f),  passing  through 
the  vestibule  of  which->about  40  ft. 
long— we  reach  another  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  of  Osiride 
pillars  (g).  In  it  are  two  obelisks  of 
red  granite  c«)  like  the  others,  but 
of  larger  dimensions,  the  one  now 
standing  being  92  ft.  high  and  8  square, 
the  largest  obelisk  known.  This  part 
of  the  building  bears  the  name  of 
Thothmes  I. ;  the  obelisk,  that  of  his 
daughter  Amunoohet,  or  Hatasoo. 
Fh)m  a  part  of  the  inscription  on  one 
of  these  obelisks,  we  learn  that  only 
seven  months  wero  employed  in  its 
erection,  including  the  time  spent  in 
transporting  it  firom  the  quarries  of 
Assooan.  Passing  through  the  portal 
of  a  dilapidated  pylon,  you  enter  an- 
other smaller  area,  succeeded  by  a 
vestibule  in  front  of  the  granite  gate- 
way of  the  towers  which  form  the 
fa^^e  of  the  court  before  the  sanc- 
tuary (b). 

This  sanctuary  is  of  red  granite, 
divided  into  two  apartments,  and  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  chambers  of 
small  dimensions,  varying  from  29  ft. 
by  16,  to  16  ft.  by  8. 

The  actual  sanctuary  itself  is  one 
mass  of  ruins,  but  some  of  the  cham- 
bers are  still  standing,  and  are  covered 
with  sculptures  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 
The  date  of  the  sanctuary  itself  is 
much  earlier,  though  the  blocks  now 
in  ntu  bear  the  name  of  Philip  Ari- 
doBU8,who  restored  it;  for  in  the  large 
open  space  (i)  immediately  behind  are 
some  polygonal  columns  (/),  with  the 
cartouche  of  Osirtasen  I.,  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  in  the  midst  of  fallen  archi- 
traves of  the  same  era;  showing  that 
the  original  construction  of  the  sanc- 
tuary dates  from  that  era.  Further 
on  in  this  open  space  aro  two  pedestals 
of  red  granite.  They  may  have  sup- 
ported obeli^;  but  they  are  not 
square,  like  the  basements  of  those 
monuments,  and  rather  resemble,  for 
this  reason,  the  pedestals  of  statues. 
Their  substructions  are  of  limestone. 

After  this  you  come  to  the  columnar 
edifice  of  the  8rd  Thothmes  (k).    Its 
u  3 
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exterior  wall  is  entirely  destroyed, 
except  on  the  N.  0ide.  Parallel  to 
the  fonr  outer  walls  is  a  row  of  square 
pillars,  going  all  round,  within  the 
edifice,  32  in  number:  and  iu  the 
centre  are  20  columns,  disposed  in 
two  lines,  parallel  to  the  back  and 
front  row  of  pillars.  But  the  position 
of  the  latter  does  not  accord  with  the 
columns  of  the  centre ;  and  an  unusual 
caprice  has  changed  the  established 
order  of  the  architectural  details,  the 
capitals  and  cornices  being  reversed, 
without  adding  to  the  beauty  or  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  building. 
The  latter,  however,  had  the  effect  of 
admittmg  more  light  to  the  interior. 
Adjoining  the  S.W.  angle  of  its  front 
is  a  small  room,  conunonly  called  the 
Hall  of  Ancestors  (jg),  from  its  having 
contained  on  its  walls  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting Ring  Thothmes  IIL  mak- 
ing offerings  to  56  of  his  predecessors. 
This  valuable  monument  is  now  at 
Paris.  A  series  of  small  halls  and 
rooms  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
temple. 

In  the  southern  side  adytum  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  colossal  hawk,  seated 
on  a  raised  pedestal ;  the  sculptures 
within  and  without  containing  the 
name  of  Alexander,  by  whose  oraer  it 
was  repaired  and  sculptured. 

The  total  dimensions  of  this  part  of 
the  temple,  behind  the  inner  propvlon 
of  the  grand  hall,  are  600  ft.,  by  about 
half  that  in  breadth,  making  the  total 
length,  from  the  front  propylon  to  the 
extremity  of  the  wall  of  circuit,  in- 
clusive, 1180  ft.  And  from  this  it 
will  appear  that  Diodorus  is  fully 
justified  in  the  following  statement: 
that  "  the  circuit  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  four  temples  at  Thebes  measured 
1.S  stadia,"  or  about  1^  mile  English. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls,  "of  25 
feet,"  owing  to  the  great  variety  in 
their  dimensions,  is  too  vague  to  be 
noticed;  but  the  height  he  gives  to 
the  building  of  45  cubits  (67  ft.),  is 
far  too  little  for  the  grand  hall,  which, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  sunmiit  of  the 
roof  inclusive;  is  not  less  than  80  ft. 


inge 


Comparalive  antiquity  of  the 
ge  of  ike  Great  Temple,— "So 


build- 
part, 


probably,  remains  of  the  earliest  fina- 
dation  of  tiiB  temple;  bat  the  nune 
of  Osirtasen  suffices  to  support  iti 
claim  to  great  antiquity :  and  if  no 
monument  remains  at  Thebes  of  tk 
earliest  dynasties,  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  of  its  not  hsTin? 
been  founded  when  the  kings  of  iJat 
Pvramid  period  ruled  at  Mempbii 
The  original  sanctuary,  which  vu 
probably  of  sandstone,  donbtlesB  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  that  mausreh. 
and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  preseot 
one,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  oar 
finding  the  oldest  remains  in  that 
direction,  as  well  as  by  the  propor- 
tions of  the  courts  and  propyla,  wbaee 
dimensions  were  necessarflj  made  to 
accord  with  those  of  the  prefk>u8  psrs, 
to  which  they  were  united.  All  is  here 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  the  poljgi»il 
columns  of  Osirtasen  evince  tne  chaste 
style  of  architecture  in  vogue  at  that 
early  era. 

Subsequently  to  his  reign  were 
added  the  small  chambers  of  An- 
unoph  I.  Then  Thothmes  I.  built 
the  court  of  Osiride  oolnmns,  sod  pot 
up  the  two  obeUsks  in  the  open  epen 
outside  it.  The  great  obelisks  inside 
the  Osiride  court  were  erected  to  bk 
memory  by  his  daughter  Amun-noo- 
het  or  Hatasoo,  whose  name  aUe 
appears  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
cnambers  near  the  sanctuaiy.  Tbt- 
rest  of  these  chambers  were  biiih 
by  Thothmes  11.  The  succcediaf 
monarch,  Thothmes  III.,  made  eo> 
siderable  additions  to  the  bnildinp 
and  sculptures,  and  erected  the  gr^^ 
oolunmar  edifice  at  the  extreme  efrt 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  Great  Tefnf4e. 

The  sanctuary,  destroyed  ^J^ 
Persians,  and  since  rebuilt  by  Fhiiif 
Aridaeus,  was  also  of  the  same  Pbs- 
raoh ;  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  build  it  of  red  granite,  antfi 
block  of  that  stone  which  m>w  fcm 
part  of  the  ceiling,  and  bears  tbji 
name  of  the  8rd  Thothmes,  bdoogeA 
most  probably  to  the  sanctuary  h\ 
rebuilt. 

At  the  close  of  his  reign  the  tepji 
only  extended  to  the  smaller  obeliate 
before  which  were  added,  by  Amumffc 
ni.,  the  towers  of  the  propylon,  %hm 
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I  for  the  flagstafffl,  proYing  them 
o  have  been  originally  the  front 
owers  of  the  temple,  are  still  yiaible 
m  the  W.  face. 

The  Great  Hall  was  added  hj  Sethi 
.,  the  3rd  king  of  the  XIX  th  dynasty ; 
nd  besides  the  innumerable  bas^ 
eliefs  that  adorn  its  walls,  historical 
cenes,  in  the  most  finiBhed  and 
legant  style  of  Egyptian  sculpture, 
rere  designed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
^.  side. 

In  the  reign  of  Sethi's  son,  Barneses 
I.^  great  additions  were  made.  He 
ompleted  the  sculptures  on  the  S. 
ide  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  on  the  ex- 
erior  of  Uie  wall  of  circuit.  He  also 
ruilt  the  area  in  front,  with  massive 
iropyla,  preceded  by  granite  colossi 
nd  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.  Succeeding 
QouaTchs  continued  to  display  their 
dety,  to  gratify  their  own  vanity,  or 
0  court  the  goodwill  of  the  priesthood, 
ly  making  additions  to  the  buildings 
rected  by  their  predecessors ;  and  the 
everal  isolated  monuments,  becoming 
ttiached  to  the  principal  pile,  formed 
kt  length  one  immense  whole,  con- 
lected  either  by  great  avenues  of 
phinxes,or  by  crude-brick  enclosures. 

The  principal  edifices  united  to  the 
nam  temple  by  the  successors  of  the 
Ind  Bameses  are  the  three  chambers 
elow  the  front  propylon,  and  the 
mall  but  complete  temple  (l)  on  the 
V,  side  of  the  large  area ;  the  latter  by 
iUimeses  III.,  the  former  by  his  second 
predecessor,  Sethi,  or  Osirei,  II.  Several 
colptures  were  added,  during  the 
CXIInd  dynasty,  at  the  western  oor- 
ler  of  ihe  same  area.  The  columns 
n  this  court,  one  alone  of  which  is 
low  standing,  bear  the  name  of  Tir- 
lakah,  Psammetichus  II.,  and  of 
^lemy  Philopator ;  and  the  gateway 
)etween  them  and  the  grand  hall 
laving  been  altered  by  Ptolemy  Phvs- 
ion,  additional  scidptures,  bearing  his 
lame,  were  inserted  amidst  those  of 
he  2nd  Bameses.  On  the  left,  as 
rou  eniery  he  wears  a  Greek  helmet 

It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  above 
Kxxnmt  that  the  earliest  name  found 
m  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  that  of  Osirtasen  I.,  and 
he  latest  that  of  Alexander  II.,  whose 


name  appears  in  one  of  the  small 
chamben  belonging  to  the  columnar 
edifice  of  Thothmes  ILL 

Higtorioal  Sculptures  of  fhe  Great 
Temple.  —  The  principal  historical 
scidptures  are  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Great  HaU. 

They  were  commenced  by  Sethi  1., 
and  finished  by  his  son  Bameses  the 
Great,  the  supposed  Sesostris.  Those 
on  the  X.  side  are  of  Sethi  I.,  and 
relate  to  his  campaigns  in  the  East 

To  commence  with  the  western  ex- 
tremity (a):  the  upper  compartment 
represents  the  king  attacking  a  forti- 
fied town  situated  on  a  rock,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  wood,  and  lies  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains, 
whither  the  fiying  enemy  drive  off 
their  herds  on  the  approach  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  The  suite  of  it  is 
entirely  lost. 

In  &e  first  compartment  of  the 
second  line,  the  king  engages  the 
euexafa  infantry  in  the  open  field,  and, 
having  wounded  their  chief  with  a 
lance,  entangles  him  with  his  bow- 
string and  slays  him  with  his  sword. 
The  drawing  in  these  figures  is  remark- 
ably spirit<>d;  and,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  conventional  style  of  the 
Egjrptians,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
principal  groups  in  all  these  subjects 
are  admirably  designed.  In  the  second 
compartment  (following  the  same  Une) 
the  Egyptian  hero,  having  alighted 
from  his  car,  fights  hand-in-hand  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  army :  one  has 
already  fallen  beneath  his  spear,  and, 
trampling  on  the  prostrate  foe,  he 
seizes  his  companion,  who  is  also  des- 
tined to  fall  by  his  powerful  hand. 
Betuming  in  triumph,  ne  leads  before 
his  car  the  fettered  captives,  whom  he 
offers,  with  the  spoil  of  the  cities  he 
has  taken,  to  Amunre,  the  god  of 
Thebes.  This  consists  of  vases,  silver, 
gold,  and  other  precious  things,  and 
whatever  the  monarch  has  been 
enabled  to  collect  from  the  plunder 
of  the  conquered  country. 

The  lowest  line  commences  with 
an  encounter  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  chariots  and  infantry  of  the 
Botennoo.    Their  chief  is  wounded  by 
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the  arrows  of  tlie  Egyptian  monarch, 
who  doeely  pursues  him,  and  disables 
one  of  his  horses  with  a  spear.  He 
then  attempts  to  quit  his  car,  as  his 
companion  falls  by  his  side  covered 
with  wounds.  The  rout  of  the  hostile 
army  is  complete,  and  they  fly  in  the 
utmost  consternation.  One  is  on  horse- 
back. The  victorious  return  of  King 
8ethi  is  the  next  subject ;  and,  alight- 
ing from  his  chariot,  he  enters  the 
temple  of  Amunre,  to  present  his  cap- 
tives and  booty  to  the  protecting  deity 
of  Thebes.  He  then  slays  with  a  dub 
the  prisoners  of  the  two  conquered  na^ 
tioDB,  in  the  presence  of  Amunre,  the 
names  of  whose  towns  and  districts  are 
attached  to  other  figures  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall. 

The  order  of  the  other  historical 
subject  commences  at  the  S.E.  angle. 
In  the  lower  line  the  Egyptians 
attack  the  infantry  of  an  Asiatic 
enemy  in  the  open  field,— the  Boten- 
noo,  whose  dress  and  colour,  if  they 
are  the  same  as  those  represented 
in  the  Theban  tombs,  prove  them  to 
have  inhabited  a  country  very  far  to 
the  N.  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  sub- 
due them  and  make  them  captives; 
and  their  march,  perhaps  during  their 
return,  is  directed  through  a  series  of 
districts,  some  of  which  are  at  peace 
with,  others  tributary  to,  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  fortified 
cities  come  out  to  meet  them,  bringing 
presents  of  vases  and  bags  of  gold, 
which,  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect,  they  lay  before  the  monarch, 
as  he  advances  through  their  country. 
He  afterwards  meets  with  opposition, 
and  is  obliged  to  attack  a  hostile 
army,  and  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
situated  on  a  high  rock,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  which  is  rendered  inacces'- 
sible  by  the  steepness  of  the  cliff  on 
whose  verge  it  is  built.  It  seems  to 
defy  the  Egyptian  army,  but  the 
enemy  are  routed  and  sue  for  peace. 
(  This  is  at  the  angle  of  the  toall.) 

Their  arms  are  a  spear  and  battle- 
axe,  and  they  are  clad  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  with  a  short  and  close  dress. 
The  name  of  the  town  Eanana  (or 
Kanaan),  and  the  early  date  of  tiie  first 


year  of  the  kingf  s  reign,  leave  little 
room  to  doubt  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Canaanites  is  here  represented. 

In  the  other  oompskmente  is  lepre* 
sented  the  return  of  the  Phanoh  to 
Thebes,  leading  in  triumph  the  cap- 
tives he  has  taken  in  the  war,  follov^ 
by  his  son  and  a  "  royal  scribe,"  vith 
a  body  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  "■  the  lovil 
attendants,  who  have  accompanied  lum 
to  the  foreign  land  of  the  Botennoa'* 

The  succession  of  countries  and  dis* 
tricts  he  passes  through  on  his  r^ 
is  singularly  but  ingenioosly  detailed: 
a  wooiy  and  well-wat««d  eoafitrrii 
indicated  by  trees  and  lakes,  and  ^ 
consequence  of  each  town  by  thesz* 
of  the  fort  that  represents  it ;  .beariu: 
a  slight  analogy  to  the  simple  style  d 
description  in  Xenophon'a  retreat 

The  NUe  is  designated  by  the  oo- 
oodiles  and  fish  peculiar  to  that  river: 
and  a  bridge  serves  as  a  oammimica- 
tion  with  me  opposite  bank.  Thiiii 
very  remarkable,  as  it  shows  they  hid 
bridges  over  the  Nile  at  that  euly 
perimi;  but  being  drawn  as  seen  fron 
above,  we  cannot  decide  whether  it 
was  made  with  arches  or  raAei&  A 
concourse  of  the  priests  aod  distn- 
guished  inhabitants  of  8  large  eitr 
comes  forth  to  greet  his  arrival;  soi 
he  then  proceeds  on  foot  to  offer  tk 
spoil  and  datives  he  has  taken  tc 
the  deity.  Though  probable,  it  is^ 
no  means  certain,  that  Thebes  is  htff 
represented,  espedally  as  the  name  a 
that  city  does  not  occiur  in  the  hioo' 
glyphics.  The  deputation  oonsiets  a 
the  '*  priests  and  the  chief  men  rftbj 
upper  and  lower  countries ; "  it  iiif^ 
therefore  rather  refer  to  hisentnua 
into  Egypt;  and  Tanis  wonW  apw 
better  with  the  hieroglyphics.  ^ 
Thebes  is  more  likely  to  be  k^ 
sented  in  Theban  sculptures.  1» 
battlemented  edifices  on  the  i»i 
bearing  the  name  of  the  king,  apptf 
to  be  out  of  Egypt ;  and  may  eit)^ 
point  out  the  places  where  he  hid » 
palace,  or  signify  that  they  were  tril^ 
tary  to  him. 

In  the  compartments  of  the  npf^ 
line  the  Egyptians  attack  the  cos^ 
in  the  open  field,  and  oblige  thar^ 
take  shelter  in  a  fortified  town.fi& 
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bed  on  a  lofty  hill  flanked  bj  a  lake 
:  vater.  Near  its  banks  and  on 
le  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  are 
)verai  trees  and  caverns;  amongst 
hich  some  lie  concealed,  while 
;her8,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their 
ty,  throw  dust  on  their  heads,  and 
ideavour  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
le  victor.  The  chariots  are  routed, 
id  the  king,  having  seized  the  hostile 
lief,  smit^  off  hu  head,  which  he 
[)lds  by  the  beard.  The  pursuit  of  the 
lemy  continues,  and  tney  take  re- 
ige  amidst  the  loftv  trees  that  crown 
le  heights  of  their  mountainous 
>untry.  The  Egyptians  follow  them 
>  the  woods,  and  heralds  are  sent  by 
le  king  to  offer  them  their  lives,  on 
mdition  of  their  future  obedience  to 
U  will,  and  the  payment  of  an  annual 
ibute.  The  name  of  the  place,  called 
k  the  hieroglyphics  Lemanon,  is  pro- 
ably  Mount  Lebanon  (m  and  d  being 
ransmntable  letters),  though,  from  its 
ding  mentioned  with  the  Rotennoo, 
;  should  be  farther  to  the  northward ; 
nless  the  Rotennoo  were  a  Syrian 
eople.  Alighting  from  his  car,  he 
waits  their  answer,  which  is  brought 
y  an  Egyptian  officer,  who  on  his 
tjtum  salutes  his  sovereign,  and  re- 
ites  the  success  of  his  mission.  In 
tie  third  compartment,  the  hero,  who 
1  the  heat  of  the  fight  had  alighted 
rom  his  chariot,  gives  proofs  of  his 
hysical  powers  as  well  as  his 
ourage,  and  grasps  beneath  each 
rm  two  captive  chiefs ;  while  others, 
onnd  with  ropes,  follow  to  adorn  his 
riumphf  and  grace  the  offerings  of 
as  victory  to  the  god  of  Thebes. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  B.  wall  of 
he  Great  Uall  are  some  very  interest- 
Qg  sculptures  (6).  They  are  near  the 
lateway  leading  into  the  open  area, 
rhcy  commemorate  a  victorious  cam- 
laign  undertaken  by  the  1st  king  of 
he  XXQnd  Dynasty,  Sheshonk  I., 
he  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  against 
'destine.  To  the  right  Shishak  is 
epresented  with  upraised  arm  in  the 
ct  of  striking  a  group  of  captives  at 
lis  feet  To  the  left,  the  god  Ammon 
f  Thebes,  and  the  Thebaid,  personified 
inder  the  form  of  a  woman  holding  a 
[uiver,  a  box,  and  a  mace,  present 
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themselves  before  him.  Behind  them 
are  150  persons  whose  heads  alone  are 
visible,  their  bodies  being  hidden  by 
a  sort  of  battlemented  shield,  on  which  ' 
is  figured  the  plan  of  a  fortified  town. 
These  150  heads  and  shields,  as  we 
learn  from  the  hieroglyphics,  represent 
the  towns  iaken  by  Shishak  in  his 
campaign.  The  name  of  Judah  MeUk 
on  the  29th  shield  led  Ghampollion  to 
suppose  that  the  head  surmounting  it 
was  that  of  the  King  of  Judah,  Jero* 
beam,  vanquished  by  Shishak.  But  M. 
Brugsh  has  shown  that  Judah  Melek 
can  only  be  considered,  like  the  others, 
as  the  name  of  some  place  in  Pales- 
tine. Indeed  all  the  faces  are  of 
one  type,  intended  no  doubt  to  sym- 
bolise the  general  cast  of  features  of 
the  conquered  people;  though  that, 
perhaps,  can  be  found  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  physiognomies  of  the 
prisoners  whom  the  conqueror  is  about 
to  strike. 

Continuing  eastwards  along  this 
same  S.  wall,  we  reach  a  wall  iutting 
out  from  it  at  right  angles,  on  the  west 
face  of  which  is  a  etela^  containing  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Rameses  II.  and  Ehetasar,  king  of  the 
Ehetas,  in  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  former  prince.  The  incidents  pro- 
bably of  the  war  which  preceded  this 
peace  are  sculptured  on  tne  main  wall 
to  the  west  of  this  side  wall  (c).  And 
to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  main  wall,  is  a 
long  column  of  hieroglyphics  contain* 
ing  the  famous  poem  of  Pentaoor, 
recounting  the  great  feats  of  arms 
accomplished  by  Rameses  II.  There 
are  a  variety  of  other  warlike  scenes, 
all  more  or  less  like  those  already  de- 
scribed. 

OUier  Building$  and  Bemain». — ^Be- 
ginning on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great 
Temple,  the  most  important  is  the 
temple  of  Amunoph  III.  It  was  once 
adorned  with  elegant  sculptures  and 
two  granite  obelisks,  but  is  now  a 
confused  heap  of  ruins,  whose  plan  is 
with  difficulty  traced  benea&  its 
fallen  walls. 

In  front  of  it  stands  a  well-pro- 
portioned pylon,  bearing  the  names 
and  sculptures  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
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with  Berenice,  and  of  Philopator; 
beyond  which  an  avenue  of  sphinxes 
extends  to  a  raised  platform  at  its 
N.E.  extremity.  The  pylon,  which 
was  of  a  much  earlier  date  tnan  the 
sculptures  it  bears,  having  attached 
to  it  the  statues  of  Rameses  IL,  is  the 
only  portion  of  this  building  which 
has  remained  uninjured ;  and,  though 
we  may  with  reason  attribute  much 
of  the  ruinous  condition  of  Thebes  to 
the  Persians,  the  names  on  this  pylon, 
and  many  Ptolemaic  additions  to  tlie 
temple  of  Amun,  fuUy  prove  that  its 
capture  by  Lathyms  was  tu  more 
detrimental  to  this  city  than  the  pre- 
vious invasion  of  Gambyses. 

On  the  K  of  the  Great  Temple  is  a 
magnificent  pylon,  the  sculptures  of 
which  have  never  been  completed. 
In  the  doorway  is  the  name  of  Nec- 
tanebo,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
S.E.  side  those  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  of  Arsinoe,  his  sister  and 
second  wife. 

In  the  area  within  this  gateway  are 
a  few  other  remains  of  the  time  of 
gethil.,  Rameses  II.,Tirhakah.  Ptolemy 
Physoon,  Dionysus,  and  Tiberius. 
All  the  ground  to  the  N.E.  is  covered 
with  mounds  and  crude-brick  remains. 

To  the  6.  of  the  Great  Temple,  op- 
posite the  end  of  the  Osiriae  hidl, 
with  which  it  communicated,  is  a 
long  avenue  marked  at  certain  dis- 
tances by  four  pylons,  resembling  so 
many  triumphal  gates,  and  which  was 
adorned  by  a  row  of  colossal  statues. 
All  these  pylons  are  more  or  less 
mined,  the  first  and  fourth  almost  en- 
tirely so ;  and  only  two  of  the  statues 
remain  in  front  of  the  second  from  the 
Great  Temple.  They  all  bear  the 
names  of  the  Thothmee*  and  other 
kings  of  the  XVinth  dynasty.  The 
tiiiM  has  the  name  of  Horns  cut  over 
that  of  Amunoph  IV.  or  Khoo^n-aten, 
the  monarch  represented  in  the  grot- 
toes of  Tel  el  Amama. 

Beyond  these  pylons,  to  the  S.E.,  is  a 
lake  or  spacious  reservoir,  lined  with 
masonry,  which  still  receives  the 
water  of  the  rising  Nile  as  it  oozes 
through  the  ground ;  and  on  its  banks 
are  a  few  small  ruins  of  the  late  epoch 


of  Psammouthisj  of  the  XXHtk 
dynasty. 

The  small  edifice  attached  to  tht 
front  area  is  of  the  2nd  Amimopt 
but  the  name  on  the  neighbcnirinf 
outer  propyla  is  of  the  succeflwrof 
Amunoph  IIL,  and  the  andio^hiniee 
before  tiiem  bear  that  of  Sethi  n.  b 
a  small  isolated  edifice  are  the  oviis 
of  Thothmes  L  and  the  Srd  AmunDf^ 
whose  statues  of  black  granite  adon 
the  inner  doorway. 

The  ruins  within  the  orode-brick 
enclosure  of  the  other,  or  wetiern  fai2x, 
are  of  various  epochs;  and  amon^ 
the  sculptures  are  observed  the  vanm 
of  Thothmes  III.,  Amunoph  IIL 
Sheshonk  I.,  and  Ptolemy  DioDT3D& 
The  temple  and  statues  which  ona 
stood  before  it  are  of  Rame«s  E: 
and  that  on  the  western  comer  d 
the  lake,  also  adorned  vith  tvo 
granite  statues,  is  of  BamewB  IE 
Numerous  figures  of  black  gitnite 
representing  the  lion-headed  goddee, 
are  deposited  in  the  predncts  of  the 
inner  enclosure;  and  on  the  back  of 
one  of  them  is  an  inscription  with 
the  names  of  king  Pisham  and  a 
queen  of  the  XXIst  dynasty.  Some 
elegant  androsphinxes  on  the  left  of  tbc 
front  door  are  also  jrOTthy  of  notice. 

The  watfi-  of  thS  Ihke  alao  reeeiM 
an  annual  supply,  through  the  s^ 
from  the  Nile ;  but  being  stranglT  iir 
pregnated  with  nitre  and  other  sahi 
and  stagnant  during  the  heai  d  tb 
summer,  it  is  no  longer  drinkable. 

The  temple  of  Kameaea  lEL,  jw 
ceded  by  the  pylon  of  Ptolemy  ^ 
getes  by  which  we  approached  Kaiutf. 
and  the  other  temple  of  the  sanr 
monarch  attached  to  the.4rea  of  t).« 
area  preceding  the  Great  Hall  b&^' 
been  already  mentioned. 

The  above  is  a  brief  and  imperfert 
attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  m< 
marvcdlous  mass  of  ruins  in  the  Tcrli 
*'  Travel  and  opportunity  have  thdr 
duties,"  and  the  unantiquariBii  ti» 
veller  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  tocy 
and  make  something  out  of  the  Tan<<9) 
remains  of  Kiumak.  It  is  hoped  tioi 
this  short  sketch  may  help  him  to  i^ 
so.  But  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  tisi 
even  for  the  learned  axchfiQl(#t  v 
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navel  any  oomplete- and  satisfactory 
an  from  such  a  mass  of  ruin.  Per- 
ips  the  best  way  of  yiewing  Kamak 
to  regard  it  simply  as  the  most 
>nderful  tiling  of  its  kind  in  the 
xrld,  alike,  for  its  size,  its  grandeur, 
id  the  incredible  mass  of  ruins  it 
^escnts. 

It  remains,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few 
)rds  on  the  caui«es  which  have 
ought  about  the  destruction  of  Kar- 
ik.  It  has  been  variously  attributed 
the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  to  the 
ligiouB  animosity  of  Gambyses  and 
e  Persians,  and  to  the  fury  of 
tolemy  Lathyrus,  who  was  exas- 
(rated  against  his  revolted  Theban 
bjects  for  having  stood  a  protracted 
^ge  of  several  months.  One  or  all  of 
lese  causes  may  have  contributed 
wudB  the  general  destruction ;  but 
is  possible  that  there  is  a  anotlier 
ason  for  it,  which  has  been  pointed 
tt  by  M.  Mariette.  "  Is  it  not  pro- 
ible,"  he  says,  ^^  that  it  (the  destruo- 
m  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak) 
the  effect  of  the  faults  in  its  con- 
ruction,  and  of  its  position  with 
igard  to  the  Nile  and  the  surround- 
ig  plain,  the  pavement  being  some 
ft.  below  the  soil  ?  The  Pharaonic 
mples  are  indeed  generally  very 
krelcssly  built.  The  west  pylon,  for 
cample,  has  settled  down  simply  be- 
iuse  it  was  hollow;  and,  therefore, 
le  inclination  of  its  walls,  instead  of 
dng  a  means  of  strengthening  it,  has 
erely  helped  its  fall.  It  must  be 
>ted,  besides,  that  Kamak,  more  than 
ly  other  Egyptian  temple,  has  for  a 
Dg  time  Bunered  from  infiltrations 
om  the  Nile,  whose  waters  saturated 
ith  nitre  eat  into  the  sandstone, 
he  temple  of  Kamak  has  thus 
iffered  more  than  any  other  from  the 
^gligence  of  its  builders,  and  more 
pecially  from  its  position  with  regard 
the  Nile :  and  as  the  same  causes 
t)duce  the  same  effects,  the  time 
ay  be  foreseen  when,  with  crash 
ter  crash,  the  columns  of  the  magni- 
r«nt  hypostyle  hall,  whose  bases  are 
ready  three  parts  eaten  through, 
ill  fall,  as  have  fallen  the  columns 
the  great  court  preceding  if 


ROUTE  19. 

THEBES,  AND  KENBH,  TO  KOSSEIB  ON  THE 
RED  SEA. 

Two  principal  roads  lead  from 
Eeneh,  and  one  from  Thebes,  to 
Kosseir.  The  following  are  the  dis- 
tances:~ 

Miles 
a.  By  the  MoU^  road : 

Eeneh  to  Beer  Amber             ..  llf 

Wells  of  El  EgaytaTEghayta)  2l| 
The  1st  Wells  to  W.  of  MoUeh 

^oayleh) 881 

2nd  Wells  to  W.  of  MoQ^       ..  8 

Wells  of  MoilA 4 

Beer  il  Ingleez  (near  El  Bayda)  29) 

Springs  of  El  Ambagee    ..      ..  5} 

^oaseir  (fort)      6 

119} 

&.  By  the  Bussafa  road : 
Eeneh  to  Beer  Amber 

'ftrellsofEgayta 

Wells  of  Hammam£t 

Well  called  Moie-t  (or  Sayil-t) 
Hagee  Soolayman      ..     ..     88 

Beer  ellngleea 15 

Ambagee     5} 

Ig^oaseir 6 

1171 

Thebes  (Eamak)  to  Medamot, 

(E.  bank) 5 

Ooptos(E.) 871 

WellsofElEgayta 27 

£1    Egay'ta  to   ^osseir  8S{ 

(Rte.7)       861. 
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The  roads  from  Thebes  and  from 
Keneh  unite  at  the  wells  of  £1  Egayta, 
and  are  thence  the  same  to  ^osseir. 
The  Moileh,  or  Moayleh  road,  and 
the  Derb  £1  Rnssafa  are  the  most 
frequented.  They  both  meet  at  El 
Egay ta,  where  they  diverge,  and  unite 
again  at  El  Bayda  "  the  white  "  (hills), 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  rocks ; 
where  there  is  a  well,  called  Beer  el 
Ingleez,  from  having  been  dug  by  our 
Indian  army  on  its  way  to  the  Nile. 
The  water  is  brackish;  and  that  at 
£1  Ambagee  is  bad.  At  the  others 
the  water  is  good.  • 

Arabs  with  their  camels  for  the 
journey  had  perhaps  better  be  en- 
gaged at  Eeneh. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
on  the  Moavleli  road.  There  are 
some  Ababdeh  Arabs  settled  hear  this 
and  the  Derb  £r  Bussafa,  firom  whom 
milk  may  sometimes  be  obtained; 
and  camels,  laden  with  com  for  Arabia 
are  occasionally  met  on  their  way  to 
Kosseir. 

*  The  most  interesting  road  is  the 
Derb  £r  Bussafa;  from  the  ancient 
Boman  stations  met  with  at  intervals, 
and  from  its  having  been  the  old  road 
from  Goptos  to  Philoteras  -  Portus. 
There  are  eight  of  these  stations,  or 
Hydreum<Uj  some  of  which  are  distant 
from  each  other  only  «,  others  from 
8  to  12  m. ;  besides  the  wells  of  El 
Egayta,  which  were  also  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  first  station,  whose 
site  and  plan  is  less  easily  traced  than 
the  others,  was  distant  firom  Goptos 
only  9  m.,  and  was  probably  common 
to  the  Philoteras  P.  and  Berenice 
roads,  though  not  given  in  the  lists  of 
Pliny  or  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

Breccia  Quarries.— Near  the  large 
well  of  Hammamat,  on  this  road,  are 
the  quarries  of  Breccia  Verde,  from 
which  so  many  sarcophagi,  fonts. 
tazze,  and  other  ornamental  objects 
made  of  this  beautiful  stone,  were 
out  by  the  ancients,  both  in  Phara- 
onic  and  Boman  times.  The  valley 
of  the  quarries  is  called  Wiidy  Foctk- 
he&,  from  the  quantity  of  pottery 
(^fokhdr)  found  there.  It  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  hiero- 


glyphic inscriptions  on  the  rocb.  d 
very  early  time,  for  the  najQeros 
huts  of  workmen  who  lived  tbert 
and  for  the  remains  of  a  small  Egrp- 
tian  temple  of  the  time  of  PtolesT 
Euergetes  I.  The  inscriptions  on  ^ 
rocks  are  interesting  from  their  uili- 
quity,  some  being  of  very  aDctent 
Pharaohs. 

The  principal  names  are  of  Papa, 
or  Papi;— of  Bemeren; — and  tluw 
very  early  Pharaohs,  two  of  whifh 
occur  in  the  chamber  of  kings  it 
Kamak ;  —  of  Manioftep,  or  Min* 
dothph;  —  Osirtasen  L  and  IlL; 
Amenem-ha  L  and  II.; — Thothmei 
m. ;  Sethi  L  and  H. ;— Buneses  !>'. 
and  yilL ;— Sabaco,  and  the  Pnnoeai 
Amunatis ; — PsammetichiiB  L  and  EL: 
— Amasis ; — Gambyses ;  —  Dariis  ;— 
Xerxes ;  and  A  rtaxerxes ; — AIQT^ 
t8sus(?);  and  Neotanebo. 

There  are  many  hieroglyi^  aod 
Greek  exvotos.  In  one  of  the  Istttr 
the  writer  is  said  to  be  a  natiT&  of 
Alabastron ;  and  in  one  of  the  fonns 
Amun-re  is  styled  *^  Lord  of  the  n- 
gions  of  the  world,**  and  Nq>h  (Xcq? 
or  Eneph)  is  called  "the  Lradof  ihe 
foreign  land  of  the  Elephant,"  or  the 
island  of  Elephantine.  Khem  or  Pu 
is  the  deity  of  the  place.  He  v» 
supposed  to  be  the  partieolsr  ^  giii> 
dian  of  the  roads ; '*  andmitilthewsr- 
ship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  by  tk 
Oreeks  and  Bomans,  he  seems  to  hare 
been  the  principal  god  to  whom  tts- 
pies  were  built  and  prayers  made  is  tk 
Egyptian  deserts.  The  trisd  of  thif 
valley  consisted  of  Khem,  the  in&ot 
Horus,  and  **  Isis,  the  beautiful  Mociur 
of  the  gods,  queen  of  Ueaven." 

(For  Kosseir,  see  Bte.  7,  d.) 

The  Ahabdeh  Pesere.— The  priDci])>i 
roads  made  by  the  ancients  acF.«F 
this  desert  were  those  from  Goptos  s 
Berenice,  and  to  Philoterss-Portu 
just  mentioned;  one  from  Contn- 
Apollinopolis  (opposite  Edfoo)  to  tir- 
emerald-mines  of  Gebel  Zabin:  &&- 
another  from  Philoteras-Portns,  akr  J 
the  sea-coast,  to  the  Leuoos-Pat*- 
Nechesia,  and  Berenice,  which  ere- 
tinned  thence  southwards  in  the  ioff 
tion  of  Sow^ikin.    There  was  slflo  (£> 
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hich  left  the  Kile  near  Gontra- 
pollinopolis,  and,  taking  a  southerly 
irection,  ran  probably  to  the  golcU 
ines  (of  Gebel  OUagee)  mentioned 
f  Agatharcides  and  other  authors, 
id  subsequently  by  the  Shereef 
drisi  and  Aboolfeda.  The  roads  were 
meraUy  famished  with  stations, 
lilt  at  short  intervals,  where  water 
>uld  always  be  obtained  by  means  of 
rge  wells  sunk  within  Uiem  to  a 
"eat  depth,  and  by  supplies  preserved 

cisterns,  frequently  in  the  solid 
ok.  The  dstems  were  spacious  and 
•vered  by  awnings  supported  on 
ties,  or  pillars  of  masonry,  and  were 
led  as  occasion  required,  for  the  use 
the  soldiers  quartered  there,  as  well 
ell  as  of  those  who  passed ;  and  hence 
le  name  of  "  Fonsj  or  "  Hydreuma" 
The  gcld-mineB  lie  some  distance  to 
16  8.  of  the  Ababdeh  desert,  in  the 
rritoryoftheBiahareeyah.  Theyare» 
I  Kdrud  and  Aboolfeda  observe,  **  in 
le  land  of  Begga,"  the  Bisharee  coun- 
y ;  and,  as  appears  from  two  of  the 
rabic  funeral  inscriptions  found  by 
I.  Bonomi  and  Linant-Bey,  were 
orked  in  the  years  339  a.h.  (951 
D.)  and  378  a.h.  (989  a.dA  the 
rmer  being  the  5th  year  of  the  Ca- 
ph  £1  Motee  al  IlUh,  a  short  time 
ifore  the  arrival  of  the  Fatemites  in 
gypt ;  and  the  other  in  the  14th  year 

£1  Azeez,  the  second  king  of  the 
iitemite  dynasty.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
'er,  that  they  were  also  mined  pre- 
ous  to  and  after  that  period,  though 
lere  are  no  other  epitaphs  with  dates. 
The  stations  on  tne  road  from  Cop- 
B  to  Berenice  have  a  peculiar  inte- 
st,  from  being  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
id  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

According  to  Pliny. 

M.F. 

irst  Uydreuma,  from  Coptos    ..  82 

wondHydreuma       63 

poUinis       89 

ovum  Hydreuma       49 

(the  Hyreuma  Vetus  being  4 

miles  ofi^  out  of  the  road) 

erenice        25 

Total  in  Koman  miles   258 
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27 


Didyme 24 

Afrodito 20 

Compasi 22 

Jovis       33 

Aristonis       25 

Phalacio        25 

ApollonoB      23 

Cabalsi 27 

Ceenon  Hydreuma       27 

Berenice        18 

Total   271 

Besides  all  those  stations  men* 
tloned  in  the  Itinerary,  an  inter- 
mediate one  between  Didyme  and 
Afrodito  is  met  with,  on  the  direct 
road  from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  about 
4}  m.  to  the  northward  of  the  latter. 
The  Novum  and  Vetus  Hydreuma  are 
the  last  stations  before  reaching  Bere- 
nice, the  latter  being  out  of  the  road, 
about  4  m.  up  a  valley. 

(For  Berenice,  see  Bte.  7,  d) 

The  road  now  usually  taken  from 
the  Kile  to  Berenice  lies  through  the 
Wddy  Sakdyt ;  the  ancient  road  from 
Coptos  to  that  port  passed  through 
W^dy  Matoolee,  and  other  valleys 
that  succeed  it  to  the  southward. 

The  modem  name  of  Berenice  is 
Sakiyt  el  Kublee,  or  **  the  Soutiiem 
Sakiyt." 

A  road  leads  from  Berenice  to  the 
baeanite  mountain,  now  Cm  Kerrebeh, 
passing  by  some  ruined  stations,  and 
an  ancient  village  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; and  some  distance  to  the  east- 
ward of  those  quarries  is  the  Mons 
PentedaetyhUy  now  Gebel  Fervid, 
whose  five  cones  are  still  more  re- 
markable when  seen  from  Berenice. 
At  Om  Kerrebeh  are  considerable 
workings  of  what  the  ancients  caUed 
basanite. 

Emerald  Mines. — ^The  emerald-mineB 
are  far  less  interesting  than  might  be 
supposed.  Some  are  at  the  Gebel 
Zskbira,  and  others  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, about  the  Widy  SakAyt.  They 
have   been  successively   worked   by 
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the  fmoient  Egyptians,  the  calipha, 
the  Memlooks,  and  Mohammed  All, 
bnt  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie  in 
micaoeoufl  schist ;  and  numerous  shafts 
of  considerable  depth  have  been  ex- 
cavated at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
The  largest  is  at  Gebel  Zabdra,  ex- 
tending downwards,  at  an  angle  of  37°, 
to  the  distance  of  about  360  feet,  being 
818  in  horizontal  length,  and  215  in 
perpendicular  depth. 

To  the  south  of  Gebel  Zab&ra  is 
the  extensive  village  of  Sakdyt,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  miners*  huts  and 
houses ;  and  independent  of  its  mines, 
a  temple  excavated  in  its  rock,  and 
some  Greek  inscriptions,  render  it  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  tiie  antiquary. 
The  name  of  Sakayt  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  that  given  to  the  town  in 
old  times.  A  Greek  inscription  there 
speaks  of  the  god  Serapis  and  the  lady 
Isis  of  Senskis,  or  Senskete. 

In  the  adjoining  valley,  called  Wddy 
Abj/fTM,  which  is  only  separated  from 
Wddy  Sakdyt  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  is 
another  similar  village,  whose  houses 
are  better  built  and  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  natural  reser- 
voir, under  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  of 
excellent  water. 

It  is  through  this  W^y  Sakdyt 
that  the  road  goes  from  the  Nile  to 
Berenice. 

Ancient  Boad  /f om  CowbrorApoQi" 
nopoUe  to  the  Emerald  Mines,— On 
the  road  from  Gontra-Apollinopolis 
to  the  emerald-mines  are  three  sta- 
tions. The  first  is  small,  and  presents 
nothing  interesting  except  the  name  of 
one  of  the  alien  kings  of  the  XYIIIth 
dynasty;  but  dose  to  the  second 
is  a  temple  cut  in  the  rock,  founded, 
and  dedicated  to  Amun,  by  King 
Sethi  I.,  the  father  of  Rameses  the 
Great.  Though  small,  its  sculptures 
are  of  a  very  good  style ;  and  in  the 
hall  is  a  curious  tablet  of  hieroglyphics 
bearing  the  date  of  the  ninth  year  of 
this  Pharaoh. 

The  temple  consists  of  a  portico 
supported  by  four  columns,  and  a  hall, 
with  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  three  small  cham- 
bers, or  rather  niches,  each  contain* 


ing  three  statues.  Blany  visitorB  b>TE 
written  Greek  inacriptioiis  on  iti  walk 
most  of  which  are  ex-votos  toPaL: 
but  one  is  remarkable  as  being  d 
the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  foztiffi 
station,  whose  thirteen  names  are  in- 
scribed on  one  of  the  columiu  of  Uk: 
portico. 

In  a  chamber  of  the  station  ii  a 
block  of  stone,  bearing  an  ez-voto  to 
'^  Arsinoe  Philadelphe,"  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelpnus^  who  founded 
the  town  of  Berenice,  to  which  tfaii 
road  also  led  from  the  upper  psrt  of 
the  Thebaid.  The  third  statioo  pre- 
sents nothing  of  interest;  and  bt^ 
tween  it  and  the  emerald-mine«  cs 
other  ruins  occur,  though  sert-nl 
wells  once  afforded  a  supply  of  vaky 
to  those  who  passed  on  the  nad. 
This  road,  which  leaves  the  Nile 
nearly  opposite  Edfoo,  is  perhaps  th« 
best  for  a  visit  to  the  emoald-mioei 
and  Berenice,  especially  as  the  Abab- 
deh  Arabs  live  tnere,  who  are  not  to 
be  engaged  at  Thebes,  and  other  placet 
to  the  north.  j 

The  Biehareeyah  Tribe  ofAnU.- 
To  the  south  of  the  Ababdeh  AnU 
are  the  Bishareeyah,  who^  like  the  j 
Ababdeh,  wear  long  hair,  and  have  j 
the  same  wild  appearance  u  the 
Nubians  and  many  other  people  d 
Ethiopia.  They  have  a  peeoliar  laa- 
guage,  and  call  themselTei  ^ 
scendants  of  Kooka,  who  vu  both 
their  god  and  their  anooBtor;  Ist 
they  are  now  Moslems.  The  Abai- 
deh  also  had  at  one  time  a  pecnls: 
Isjiguage,  but  they  now  speak  Aialir.  I 

The  arms  of  both  these  tribes  are 
the  spear,  knife,  and  sometimei  th-. 
shield ;  which  they  prefer  to  fire-tim 
They  are  frequently  at  war  with  ml 
other;  and  it  is  tnerefore  liffxmrj  \ 
in  going  into  their  desert,  to  appl^  ^ 
some  of  their  sheykhs  for  proto^tv*- 
But  there  is  little  there  woithT(^« 
visit ;  the  gold-mines  are  of  no  pi<J 
interest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ote 
permission  to  see  their  atrongb''^ 
the  isolated  mountain,  called  GeUJo 
Mbeh. 
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XOB  (THEBES)  to  A8800Ik,  TBE  FIBST 
CATABAGT,  AliD  PHIUB. 

txor  to  Ennent        8^ 

neh 26 

Kab  (EUeithyias)         ..      ..  17J 

Ifoo 13J 

igarSilsileh ,  26 

>inOmbo /.  15 

tsoodn        2^ 

133 
lUie 5 

There  ia  nothing  of  any  interest  be- 
een  Luxor  and  Erment 
(TT.)  Erment  (8^  m.)  The  rains  of 
ment,  the  ancient  Hermonthis,  lie  at 
ne  distance  from  the  river.  The  boat 
oally  stops  close  to  a  large  sugar- 
^ry  on  the  W.  bank,  picturesquely 
rrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  and 
th  a  small  village  attached  to  it. 
le  whole  aspect  of  the  country  here 
very  pretty.  On  the  left  bank  are 
e  avenues  of  sycamore-figs,  running 
mgside  the  nver  and  inland;  on 
e  right  are  some  picturesque  villages 
th  groups  of  trees,  and  bright 
tches  of  cultivation,  while,  as  a 
ckground  to  the  whole,  rises  the 
Qow  desert  and  a  splendid  range  of 
mntains. 

The  ruins  of  Erment  are  hardly 
»rth  a  visit,  except  for  the  purpose 
seeing  what  is  supposed  to  be  an 
thentic  portrait  of  Cleopatra.  Ex- 
isive  monnds  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
vn,  which  was  of  very  early  origin. 
16  large  temple  has  oeen  long  de- 


stroyed, and  its  materials  probably 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  whose  remains  can  still  be 
traced.  The  few  rains  still  standing 
are  those  of  the  mammetsij  or  '*  Ijring- 
in-house,"  where  Beto,  the  second 
member  of  the  triad  of  the  place,  gave 
birth  to  Horpi-re,  the  infant  child  of 
that  goddess  and  of  Mandoo.  It  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who' 
is  there  accompanied  by  NeocsBsar,  or 
Casarion,  her  son  by  Julius  Ceesar, 
and  consisted  of  an  exterior  court, 
formed  by  two  rows  of  columns  con- 
nected by  intoroolumnar  screens,  a 
small  transverse  colonnade,  serving  as 
a  portico,  at  right  angles  with  the 
former,  and  the  naos.  which  is  divided 
into  two  chambers.  Ptolemy  Neocsosar 
and  his  mother  have  both  the  titles 
gods  Philometores,  Philopatores ;  but 
the  offerings  are  mostly  made  by  the 
queen  Cleopatra,  who  is  also  repre- 
sented adoring  Basis,  the  bull  of  Uer- 
montlus.  This  sacred  animal  is  found 
on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  Uer- 
monthito  nome.  Its  head  is  depressed, 
while  that  of  Apis  on  the  Memphito 
coins  is  raised,  which  may  serve  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  when  the  legend 
containing  the  name  of  the  nome  has 
disappeared. 

There  is  also  a  reservoir  cased  with 
hewn  stone,  appertaining  to  the  temple, 
the  water  of  wnioh,  Wansleb  says,  was 
used  in  his  time  for  bleaching  linen. 
The  same  traveller  mentions  a  tra- 
dition of  the  people  claiming  for  their 
town  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Moses,  with  the  same 
gravity  as  the  natives  of  Borneo  pre- 
tend that  their  country  received  its 
name  {Bur-nodK)  from  being  "the 
country  of  Noah." 

The  Christian  church  dates  in  the 
time  of  the  lower  empire.  It  was 
evidently  of  considerable  size,  measur- 
ing 75  paces  by  83  (about  190  ft.  by 
85) ;  and  from  the  style  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  outer  wall  that  still 
remains,  and  its  granite  columns,  there 
is  litUe  doubt  that  It  was  erected  after 
Christianity  had  become  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  country. 

(E.)  Tuoty  in  Coptic  Thouot,  the 
ancient  Tuphiumy  lies  on  the  opposite 
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bank,  in  the  district  of  Selemeeah,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  lofty 
minaret.  The  only  ruins  consist  of 
a  small  temple,  probably  idso  a  mam- 
meigiy  now  nearly  concealed  by  the 
hovels  of  the  villagers  who  inhabit  the 
few  chambers  that  remain.  On  one 
of  the  blackened  walls  is  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Phyacon.  It  presents  little 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  will  not  repay 
the  traveller  for  the  trouble  of  an  ex- 
cursion from  the  river,  unless  he  is 
very  much  interested  in  Egyptian  re- 
searches. 

The  river  above  Erment  is  inter- 
sected b^  numerous  sandbanks,  and 
the  navigation,  unless  the  wind  is 
favourable,  is  very  tedious. 

(W.)  Gebelayn,  "tiie  two  hills,"  is 
a  curious  detached  ridge  of  rocks. 
There  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town 
on  the  hill  nearest  the  river,  and  some 
grottoes.  It  may  have  been  the  site 
of  Crocodilopolis,  the  next  town  on 
the  W.  bank  mentioned  by  Strabo 
after  Hermonthis. 

(W.)  A  few  miles  above  Gtebelayn 
the  river  makes  a  very  sharp  bend, 
and  at  the  comer  on  tiie  W.  Wik  is 
the  newly  sprung  up  village  of  Mu- 
tdneh,  with  a  large  pumping-eng^ne 
establishment  for  sencUng  water  along 
an  aqueduct  to  the  inhmd  town  of 
Wady  Geen,  some  distance  from  the 
river. 

(TF.)  Tofn^eg  is  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town,  perhaps  Aphroditopolis ; 
as  Aa/oon  of  Asplunis:  and  in  the 
plain,  about  2}  m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Esneh,  was  the  small  temple  of  Ed 
Daw  (^*  the  Oonvent "),  which  marked, 
perhaps,  the  position  of  Chnoubis; 
though  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  it  on 
the  E.  bank,  20'  S.  of  Tuphium,  and 
15'  N.  of  Eileithyias.  Chnoubis  and 
Ghnumis  were  the  same  place;  as 
GhnouphiB,  Noub,  or  Noum,  were  the 
same  god. 

(W.)  Etneh  (20  miles),  in  Ck)ptic 
8ne,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Latopolia, 
from  the  worship  of  the  Latus  fish, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  shared 
with  Minerva  the  honours  of  the 
sanctuary.      It* is    the    capital    of 


the  province  of  the  same  name,  sni 
residence  of  the  governor ;  and  pv 
Besses  a  population  of  from  €001)  & 
7000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  a  or«- 
siderable  trade  in  cereals  with  tb» 
Soodan  in  exchange  for  the  prodixD 
of  that  country.  Esneh  is  a  goid 
place  for  laying  in  live  stock  £»  tk 
remainder  of  Qie  voyage  up  to  tbe 
2nd  Cataract,  as,  though  they  are  dcC 
much  dearer  at  Assooan,  the  snpplT  c 
sheep,  turkeys,  and  chickens  is  mcft 
limited,  and  in  Nubia  evetythiiig  a 
very  dear. 

The  usual  mooring-plaoe  at  Each 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  dm 
under  tiie  numerous  ooffee-shops  tS- 
ioining  the  separate  hamlet  inlubdied 
by  the  Ghawizee  or  dancing-giik 
who  have  a  numerous  oolany  hav. 
Those,  however,  who  prefer  qniet  te 
noise  should  moor  below  the  tan, 
under  tiie  garden  of  the  pasha's  pabet. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  find  vanow  ob- 
jections  started  to  this  proposal,  as  tbc 
crew  naturally  prefer  society  aad  the 
coffee-shops. 

Esneh  has  the  reputation  of  beia; 
the  healthiest  place  in  ^ypt.  Itsur 
and  that  of  the  immediate  neighbc>a> 
hood  is  considered  particularly  good 
for  invalids,  who  are  oonskantiy  acsJ 
bv  tiie  native  doctors  far  thd  belief 
of  the  change  from  Cairo  and  Akx- 
andria.  The  tenmeratuie  is  more  en£ 
than  either  at  Thebes  or  Askmh- 
the  nights  being  fresh  without  beii:; 
cold,  and  the  day's  warmth  sear^j  ' 
always  tempcored  by  a  breew  isA 
theN.  I 

The  temple  of  Esneh  is  is  tik  | 
middle   of  the  town.     The  portxc. 
which  was  cleared  out  to  the  flocf  ^r  j 
order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  durini  ^ 
visit  to  Esneh  in  1842,  is  the  only  ^  ' 
visible.    The  remainder  is  buried  !»• 
neath  the  houses  of  the  modem  tr>«^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dj* 
of  the  inner  portion  of  this  tempfc-t* 
portico  merely  presents  the  ^bbus'^ 
some  of  the  early  Caesars:  thoft^ 
Tiberius  Claudius  Csesar,  Gennfij* 
and  Autocrator  Cnsar  Veapasita 
occurring  in  the  dedication  ovtrs* 
entrance;  and  those  of  Trajan,  Adr-- 
and  Antoninus  in  the  interior.  ^*^ 
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1  is  also  made  of  Thothmes  in.,  by 
om  the  original  temple  was  perhaps 
ndecL 

)n  the  ceiling  is  a  zodiac,  similar 
ihat  of  Denderah :  and  upon  the  pi- 
^rs,  on  either  side  of  the  &ont  row 
!X)liimns  are  several  lines  of  hiero- 
phics,  which  are  interesting  from 
ir  containing  the  names  of  the 
fptian  months. 

The  Bculptnres  in  this  temple  are 
J  inferior,  and  famish  another  ex- 
ple  of  the  decline  in  the  arts  of 
(raving  and  sculpture  which  took 
oe  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies 
I  the  CaSsars. 

Sxtenjsive  mounds  sufficiently  prove 
size  and  consequence  of  ancient 
x>poli8;  but  no  remains  are  now 
ble,  except  the  portico  of  the 
iple  and  the  remains  of  a  stone 
ly  on  the  £.  side.  That  the  latter 
of  Roman  date  may  be  inferred 
u  the  style  of  the  building. 
V^ansleb  mentions  the  tombs  of 
ristian  martyrs,  who  were  buried 
;r  £8neh,  and  are  believed  to  have 
n  put  to  death  during  the  perse- 
ions  of  Diocletian.  But  report  also 
tes  that  the  Christians  who  fled 
m  Medeenet  Hdboo  at  the  time  of 
>  Arab  invasion,  and  were  overtaken 
1  slain  at  Esneh,  were  buried  in  the 
16  spot.  Of  all  the  convents  in  the 
ley  of  the  Nile  that  of  Ammonius 
Bsneh,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
I  Empress  Helena,  in  honour  of  the 
rtvrs  killed  by  Diocletian,  is  reputed 
!  most  ancient 

£.)  Kear  the  village  of  M  HeBeh, 
the  opposite  bank,  stood  the  small 
m  of  ContrO'LaUm, 
rhe  subcarbonate  of  soda,  natron,  is 
nd  in  the  vicinitv  of  El  Helleh. 
e  Ababdeh  also  bring  from  the 
ftem  desert  a  talcose  stone,  called 
nr,  for  which  there  is  a  great  de- 
nd  throughout  Upper  Egypt,  being 
*.uliarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
the  6tV(fm,  or  earthen  vessels  for 
»king,  which  have  the  power  of  re- 
^g  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  are 
iversally  used  by  the  peasants.  It 
the  lapis  cUaris  of  the  Bomans. 
e  hamr  is  first  pounded  and  sifted ; 
1,  after  being  moistened  and  mixed 


with  brickdust,  is  fashioned  with  the 
hand,  and  baked  in  a  kiln  heated  to  a 
proper  temperature.  But  they  have 
not  yet  become  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  vitrifying  their  pottery,  for 
which  the  Arabs  were  once  so  famous; 
and  the  glazed  earthenware  now  used 
in  E^^t  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

(TT.)  Seven  miles  above  Esneh  are 
mounds  of  an  old  town,  now  called 
Kom  Ayr.  A  short  distance  above 
El  ^en^n,  and  about  14  m.  from 
Esneh,  is  an  ancient  quay  of  hewn 
stone.  Some  suppose  it  to  mark  the 
site  of  Ghnoubis. 

(TT.)  Three  miles  beyond  this,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  river  is  a 
ruined  pyramid,  called  £H  Kodla.  It 
is  built  in  degrees  (as  were  probably 
all  other  pyramids),  and  is  composed 
of  limestone  blocks,  from  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands,  of  irregular  form,  and 
hewn  with  little  care.  Though  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  25  tiers  still  remain, 
and  its  total  height,  now  reduced  to 
about  35  ft.,  may  perhaps  originally 
have  exceeded  50;  the  base  being 
about  60  ft  square. 

(TT.)  Four  miles  farther  to  the 
southward  is  El  Kom  el  ahmar,  or 
'*  the  Red  Mound."  It  marks  the  site 
of  Hter<u3onp6U$,  which,  as  Strabo  in- 
forms us,  was  opposite  Eileithyias; 
and  though  little  now  exists  of  the 
ancient  buildings  that  once  adorned 
the  "  City  of  the  Hawks,"  the  name  of 
the  first  Osirtasen  suffices  to  establish 
their  claim  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
About  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
them  is  an  Egyptian  fortress  of  crude 
brick,  with  the  usual  double  wall^ 
the  inner  one  being  of  considerable 
height  It*  has  one  entrance  between 
two  towers. 

In  the  hills  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  to  the  S.W.  of  it  are  some  rock- 
tombs,  with  hieroglyphics,  mentioning 
"the  land  of  the  Hawks,"  of  which 
one  person  is  said  to  be  the  "  High- 
priest."  The  name  of  Thothmes  IIL 
also  occurs  there.  One  of  the  stones 
that  covered  the  pit  in  this  priest* s 
tomb  still  remains  v^  gitu,  and  on  the 
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outer  wall  ore  traces  of  dancing  figures 
painted  on  the  stucco.  The  snudl 
tombs  here  were  perhaps  intended  for 
the  sacred  hawks.  In  some  mounds 
to  the  E.  of  the  fortress  are  two  smaU 
brick  arches,  2  ft.  7  in.  broad,  which 
appear  to  be  very  old ;  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  E.  of  these  are  the  mounds 
of  the  town  (with  the  remains  of  poly- 
gonal .columns  of  Osirtasen)  already 
mentioned. 

Opposite  El  Kenan  commences  the 
region  of  sandstone,  whose  compact 
and  even  grain  induced  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  employ  it  in  the  erection 
of  most  of  the  large  buildings  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

(E.)  A  short  distance  from  El  Ha- 
hamid  is  an  isolated  rock,  which  was 
quarried  at  an  early  period,  and  on 
whose  southern  side  the  workmen 
have  sculptured  a  few  rude  triglyphs. 

{E.)  Between  this  and  El  Kab 
stood  a  small  peripteral  temple,  which 
has  suffered  the  fate  of  all  the  inter- 
esting ruins  of  Eileithyias. 

(E.)  El  Kab  (17^  m.)  is  the  modem 
name  of  Eileithyias,  or  EiAei&vias 
xo\is,  "the  City  of  Lucina."  The 
town  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crude- 
brick  wall;  and  on  the  S.  side  was 
another  enclosure,  furnished  with 
doorways  of  masonry,  which  contained 
the  temples,  and  a  reservoir  cased 
with  hewn  stone.  On  the  E.  is  an 
open  space  of  considerable  extent,  also 
within  the  walls,  which  have  several 
spacious  staircases,  or  inclined  planes, 
leading  to  the  parapet,  as  usual  in  the 
fortified  towns  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  temples  were  on  a  small  scale, 
but  in  their  sculptures  were  the  names 
of  Amunoph  II.,  of  Rameses  the  Great, 
and  Phtabmen,  as  well  as  of  Hakoris 
of  the  XXIXth  dynasty;  tiiough,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  inscriptions 
had  been  cut  upon  the  stone,  thijs  last 
name  appeared  to  be  older  than  that  of 
Bameses.  Eileithyias  was  a  very  old 
city ;  the  tombs  are  of  tiio  beginning 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty ;  and  a  tablet 
was  founS  there  by  Mr.  Stodart  of  the 
4th  year  of  Amenem-ha  III.  (or  Mceris) 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty.    The  names  of 


Tata  and  Papi,  of  the  Ylth  dymer. 
are  also  found  on  a  rock  in  the  vaDf  r. 

Re  shared  with  Lucina  the  vorslip 
of  the  city;  but  most  of  the  deo- 
cations,  in  the  sacred  buildings  tbs 
remain,  only  present  the  name  oC  tb^ 
goddess.  The  principal  rwm  im 
consist  of  a  small  isolated  chspel  (s 
naoi,  a  short  distance  up  the  Taliej  v 
the  eastward,  dedicated  by  Bamewa  IL 
to  Re;  a  Ptolemaic  temple,  partij 
built  and  partly  excavated  in  tbc 
sandstone  rock;  and  about  s  luik 
further  to  the  eastward  another  iso- 
lated ruin,  bearing  the  name  and 
sculptures  of  Amunoph  QI.  Thedh 
mensions  of  the  chapel  of  Re  are  (^ 
20  ft  by  16,  and  it  oonsistfi  of  bat  c^ 
chamber.  Re  is  of  course  the  priixipa] 
divinity ;  and  the  Goddess  of  Jiuti» 
holds  the  most  conspicuous  pboe  masa 
the  contemplar  deitie& 

The  excavated  temple  was  onciE> 
orated  to  Lucina  by  Physoon  or  £Tle^ 
gates  II.,  the  courts  in  front  hftrinr 
been  built  at  a  later  period  by  Ptolemr 
Alexander  I.;  who,  with  hu  mothei 
Cleopatra,  added  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  exterior  of  the  8^bie^ 
ranean  chamber.  The  front  oooit  b 
composed  of  columns  united  by  intei- 
colunmar  screens,  and  opens  by  i 
pylon  on  a  staircase  of  ooDaiderat> 
length,  having  on  each  side  a  eoIiJ 
balustrade  of  masonry;  and  on  tb 
face  of  the  rock,  to  the  E.  of  the  ms 
court,  is  a  tablet  of  the  time  of  i}M 
second  Rameses,  who  presents  as  cffi- 
ing  to  Re  and  Lucina. 

On  the  isolated  rock  beyond  th^ 
two  temples  are  the  names  of  T^ 
and  Papi  (Apap  or  Apappus)  abwi* 
mentioned. 

The  temple  of  Amunoph  IIL  gta»i 
about  a  mile  from  that  of  Phyaeas  9 
the  eastward,  in  the  same  valley:  ^ 
tween  two  and  three  miles  frtni  ti- 
river.  And,  from  the  drcumstawM' " 
these  ruins  being  bat  little  knovt  > 
travellers  who  visit  El  Kab,  it  sa' 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  this  h:^ 
ing  bears  about  70°  «att  of  norik  frx 
the  ruined  town  of  Eileithyits,  £- 
that  the  two  above  mentioned.  If-*' 
close  to  the  L  of  the  road,  mij  ' 
visited  on  the  way. 
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rhifl  temple  was  also  dedicated  to 
3  goddess  of  Eileithyias.  It  consists 
a  single  chamber  supported  by  four 
tunns,  measuring  11  paces  by  9, 
th  a  paved  platform  on  three  sides, 
1  an  open  area  in  front,  8  paces 

17,  formed  by  columns  and  inter- 
umnar  screens ;  to  which  the  pylon, 
inected  with  the  body  of  the  temple 
a  double  row  of  oolunms,  forms  the 
;ranca 

The  subjects  of  the  interior  are 
stly  offBrings  made  by  king  Amu- 
)h  to  the  contemplar  deities;  and 
IT  the  door  are  represented  this 
araoh  and  his  fiAther  Thothmes  IV. 

one  of  the  jambs  of  the  door  the 
ne  of  king  Sethi  I.  has  usurped  the 
ce  of  his  ancestor's  prenomen ;  and 
rond,  on  the  outside  wall,  is  a  tablet 
the  41st  year  of  Bameses  II.,  in 
ich  the  fourth  son  of  that  Pharaoh, 
>riest  of  Phtah,  is  attending  his 
her  in  the  capacity  of  fan-bearer, 
rhe  drawing  and  painting  in  this 
le  temple  are  yeiy  good,  and  in 
le  places  the  colour  is  well  preserved. 
>n  returning  from  this  nun,  and 
owing  the  h^  of  the  valley,  nearly 
K)6ite  the  imob  of  Bameses,  the  geo- 
ist  may  examine  the  numerous 
ids,  on  whose  brink  is  foimd  natron, 
subcarbonate  of  soda.  Or  he  may 
tinne  a  little  beyond  the  temple  of 
mnoph  III.,  and  then  turn  to  the  L 
m  a  broad  valley,  also  filled  with 
nerous^  natron  ponds,  and  which 
1  bring  him  to  the  river  near  the 
ated  rock  above  mentioned,  about 
1.  below  the  crude-brick  fortress 
r  which  he  landed. 
?he  most  interesting  objects  at 
eithyias  are  the  g^ttoes  in  the 
antain  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient 
n. 

'he  third  sculptured  tomb  to  the 
tward  is  the  most  curious  as  a  chro- 
)gioal  monument,  since  it  relates 
I  captain  of  the  fleet  who  served 
ler  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the 
illth  dynasty,  and  his  successors 
imunopn  I.,  the  three  Thothmes, 

Amun-noo-het 

.bove  it  is  a  large  grotto,  still  in 
1  preservation,  containing  coloured 
Brings  relating  to  agricultural  and 


other  occupations  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians. The  outlines  of  the  figures  and 
the  subjects  here  detailed,  though  of 
inferior  style,  are  interesting. 

In  the  first  line  of  the  agricultural 
scene,  on  the  western  wall,  the  pea- 
sants are  employed  in  ploughing  and 
sowing;  and  from  the  car  which  is 
seen  in  the  field,  we  are  to  infer  that 
the  owner  of  the  land  (who  is  also  the 
individual  of  the  tomb)  has  come  to 
overlook  them  at  their  work.  In  the 
second  line  they  reap  wheat  and  dodra; 
the  distinction  being  pointed  out  by 
their  respective  heights.  In  the  third 
is  the  carrying,  and  trUura^  or  tread- 
ing-out  the  ear,  which  was  generally 
performed  throughout  Egypt  by  means 
of  oxen ;  and  the  winnowing,  measur- 
ing, and  housing  the  grain.  The 
doora  or  sorghum  was  not  submitted 
to  the  same  process  as  the  wheat,  nor 
was  it  reaped  by  the  sickle ;  but  after 
having  been  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
was  bound  in  sheaves,  and  carried  to 
the  thrething-Jhor,  where,  by  means  of 
a  wooden  beam,  whose  upper  extremity 
was  furnished  with  three  or  four 
prongs,  the  grain  was  stripped  from 
the  stalks,  which  were  forcibly  drawn 
through  them. 

The  text  accompanying  these  scenes 
gives  the  song  sung  oy  the  labourers 
as  they  drive  the  oxen.  The  hiero- 
glyphics have  been  differently  deci- 
phered and  differently  translated,  but 
the  following  paraphrastic  rendering 
by  Mr.  GUddon  aptly  gives  the  t 


**  Hie  along,  oxen !  treAdfheoomfMter; 
The  straw  for  yooraelTei),  the  oom.foryonr 


Below  are  the  cattle,  asses,  pigs, 
and  goats  belonging  to  the  deoeasedj 
which  are  brought  to  be  number^ 
and  registered  by  his  scribes.  In 
another  part  they  weigh  the  gold,  his 
property;  and  fowling  and  fishing 
scenes,  the  occupation  of  salting  fish 
and  geese,  the  wine-press,  boats,  a 
party  of  guests,  the  procession  of  the 
bier,  and  some  saorea  subjects  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  wall. 

From  these,  and'  othjsr  painliDgs,  we 
find  that  the  Egyptian  boats  were 
richly  coloured  and  of  oonsidezible 
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size.  They  were  furnished  with  at 
least  twelve  or  fourteen  oars,  and,  be- 
sides a  spacious  cabin,  there  was  suffi- 
cient room  to  take  on  board  a  chariot 
and  pair  of  horses,  which  we  see  here 
represented.  Such  were  the  pointed 
boats  that  surprised  the  Arabs  when 
they  invaded  tne  country. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  individual 
of  the  tomb,  seated  with  his  wife  on  a 
handsome  fauteuU,  to  which  a  favour- 
ite monkey  is  tied,  entertains  a  party 
of  his  friends;  the  men  and  women 
seated  apart  Music  is  introduced,  as 
was  customary  at  all  Egyptian  enter- 
tainments, but  the  only  mstruments 
here  are  the  double  pipe,  clappers, 
and  harp. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
tombs  are  very  imperfectly  preserved ; 
but  some  of  them  still  present  a  few 
useful  hints  for  the  study  of  Egyptian 
chronology. 

Those  l)ehind  the  hill  are  not  worthy 
Off  a  visit 

To  the  S.  of  the  ruins,  near  the  river, 
are  the  remains  of  a  stone  quay. 

Some  time  before  reaclung  Edfoo 
the  propylon  of  its  magnificent  temple 
can  be  seen  towering  up  on  the  W . 
bank. 

(W,)  Edfoo  (l^  m.%  in  Coptic, 
Phbdou,  or  Atbd,  is  the  ancient  Apolr 
UnopolU  Magna,  The  village  is  about 
hall  a  mile  nrom  the  river-bank. 

In  the  middle  of  it  stands  the 
temple,  entirely  surrounded  by  mud- 
huts  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  It  is  only 
since  1864  that  an^hing  but  the  pro- 
pylon  has  been  visible.  Up  to  that 
time  its  terraces  and  roofs  were  covered 
with  the  mud-huts  of  the  villagers, 
and  the  inside  filled  with  de^bris  of  all 
kinds  up  to  the  roof.  To  clear  it  out 
was  one  of  the  first  works  undertaken 
by  M.  Mariette,  after  his  appointment 
by  the  present  Khedive  as  conservator 
of  the  monuments  of  old  Egypt,  and 
director  of  the  excavations  and  re- 
searches in  connection  with  them. 
As  a  perfect  specimen  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that 
of  Edfoo  stands  unrivalled ;  for,  though 
Denderah  is  as  complete,  so  far  as  the 
actual  temple  is  concerned,  tiie  mag- 


nificent propylon  towers  at  Edfoo,  oi 
the  wall  of  enclosure,  are  quite  miiqfc. 
The  temple  was  founded  by  Pt^leaf 
Philopator,  who  built  the  sanctuarrtU 
the  cnambers  round  it,  and.  mM, 
all  the  back  part  of  the  temple.  Top 
name  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  is  fmad 
in  the  centre  halls,  and  their  decn» 
tion  is  probably  due  to  him.  TV 
portico  was  constructed  by  Ptdec; 
rhilometer  and  Ehiergetes  IL:  tv 
latter  of  whom  also  built  part  cf  tU 
wall  of  enclosure,  the  other  put  beutf 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I 
The  pylon,  or  propylon,  was  either 
built  or  decorated  by  Ptolemj  I^h- 
nysus. 

The  plan  of  the  temple  of  EdP* 
resembles  in  its  general  features  thst 
of  Denderah,  and  the  same  leliei  «i 
ideas  and  feelings  which  hare  wts 
alluded  to  in  the  description  of  tint 
temple  are  evident  here.  The  iMcrip- 
tions  on  the  walls  show  that  v  4 
Denderah,  the  small  chambers  ven 
used  for  the  storing  of  religioiii  viv^' 
sils,  offerings,  &c.  Procesnons,  heftW 
by  the  king,  assembled  in  the  1*a 
hall;  the  littie  chapel  on  the  N. 
side  was  specially  appropriated  tp| 
the  ceremonies  in  connection  v:i^ 
the  New  Year.  The  saaetem  w*^| 
torum,  however,  is  not  •»  at  !>>' 
derah,  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  ti# 
innermost  chamber.  Here  it  ii  retr- 
sented  by  a  magnificent  moncdith  i 
grey  granite,  which  now  lies  in  i> 
comer  of  the  sanctuary.  Fran  Unj 
inscription  on  it  we  learn  that  it  vu 
made  by  Nectanebo  I.,  of  the  XXSttj 
dynasty,  to  serve  as  a  naos  t»  tiJ 
old  temple  subsequentiy  deatrc^^ 
and  replaced  by  the  aotaal  odc*.  i:| 
this  species  of  cage  was  kept  n 
hawk,  the  emblem  of  the  gnd  H'»| 
Hat,  who  was  the  principal  diver  | 
of  the  temple. 

The  sculptures  with  which  <^' , 
part  of  this  temple  is  covered  r- 1 
many  of  them,  extremely  int^ iv<: - 
Some  of  them  contain  valuaUi  ■ 
formation  respecting  the  ancient  s^ 
graphy  of  Egypt     Others  giw  *• 
names  of  the  several  ohamben eft- ; 
temple,  and  their  dimensions  in  <^^, 
and  parts  of  oabits,  so  that  the  adc* 
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Tptian  measnrements  can  be  com- 
red  with  the  modem  ernes. 
The  whole  length  of  the  temple,  in- 
iding  the  propylon  and  the  wall  of 
cuit,  is  about  450  ft.  The  breadth 
the  propylon  is  about  250  ft.  and 
ght  115  ft  The  hollows  in  its  out- 
e  facade  were  for  holding  the  huge 
^staffs  with  which  it  was  decorated, 
rhe  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
iple  of  Edfoo  is  very  fine. 
Hoae  to  the  large  tem^e  is  a  small 
)  erected  by  Ptolemy  Thyscon  and 
thvrus,  but  it  is  much  damaged 
laefaoed. 

I>iiring  the  winter  months  numerous 
»e,  teal,  and  other  wildfowl  fre- 
3nt  a  sort  of  marsh  or  lake  to  the 
Award  of  Edfoo ;  and  the  sandbanks 
the  river  are  covered  with  aquatic 
ds.  Unless  the  traveller  has  a 
it,  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the 
!se  is  to  go  out  before  daybreak, 
1  crouch  under  the  lee  of  the  large 
bankment  running  inland.  As  soon 
day  dawns,  the  geese  will  beg^n 
ing  inland  to  feed,  from  the  sand- 
iks  where  they  have  slept,  and  a 
)d  many  shots  may  be  had  at  them 
they  come  fiying  low  over  the  em- 
ikment 

b  the  hill  behind  Edfoo  is  an  old 
ptic  dayr. 

[E.)  Halfway  from  Edfoo  to  G^bel 
sileh  is  a  ruined  town  on  the  E. 
ik  called  Booayb,  once  fortified 
ih  a  wall  flanked  by  round  towers, 
t  of  very  ancient  flate,  and  appa- 
itly  throughout  of  Arab  construe- 
tL  It  may  have  been  the  site  of 
;hom  or  Toum,'  the  ancient  Thmuis  ; 
nigh  this  should  be  halfway  between 
foo  and  Ombos.  Thmuis  is  evi- 
itly  the  Tooum  of  Ptolemy,  who 
ces  it  inland,  14'  N.  of  Ombos,  and 
S.  of  Eileithvias.  Some  suppose 
muis  to  be  the  same  as  Silsilis. 
Ifway  between  this  fortified  place 
i  Tondb  is  a  grotto  in  the  rock. 
W.)  On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  SU- 
h,  in  Ti  ravine  called  Shut  el  Bagel, 
.Harris  dlsoovered  a  tablet  con- 
ning the  names  of  some  kings  of 
>  Xlth  dynasty.  He  also  found 
'■  names  of  Amunoph  I.  and  the  1st 
1  2nd  Thothmes;   with  others  of 
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much  older  date,  but  much  defiaced; 
and  at  El  Hoah  an  inscription  begin  - 
ning  with  the  vear  17  of  Amenemha  II. 
There  are  said  to  be  other  tteUa  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  the  names  of 
some  old  kings. 

(TT.)  About  3  m.  below  Silsilis  the 
hills  come  down  to  the  bank  and  form 
a  sort  of  bluff.  Sharp  gusts  of  wind 
often  render  the  navigation  under 
these  hills  rather  dangerous.  They 
are  called  Gebel  Aboo  Ghabah. 

At  Heshan  to  the  N.  of  Silsilis  are 
a  stone  quav  and  some  quarries ;  and 
almost  at  the  N.  end  of  the  hills  of 
Silsilis  Mr.  Harris  found  several  Greek 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

(E.  and  TT.)  Edgar  SilHleh ;  SOsUU 
(26  miles).— At  Edgar  (or  GebeC)  SO- 
tUeh — the  "stone"  (or  "mountain") 
"  of  the  chain  "—are  extensive  quarries 
of  sandstone,  from  which  the  blocks 
used  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  were  taken.  The  Arabs 
account  for  the  modem  name  by  pre- 
tending that  a  tradition  records  the 
stoppage  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
at  tnis  spot  by  a  chain,  which  the 
jealousy  of  a  king  of  the  country  or- 
dered to  be  fastened  across  it.  The 
narrowness  of  the  river,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rock  resembling  a  pillar, 
to  which  the  chain  was  thougnt  to 
have  been  attached,  and  tiie  ancient 
name  StUUiSj  so  similar  to  the  Arabic 
Sihileh,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  tra- 
dition; and  the  Greek  Silsilis  was 
itself  a  corruption  of  the  old  Egyptian 
name,  preserved  in  the  Oontio  Golgl. 

The  oreadth  of  the  Nile  here  is  only 
1095  ft.  at  the  narrowest  part. 

(F.)  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  near  the  commencement  of 
the  quarries,  stood  the  ancient  town 
of  Silsilis,  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  substructions  of  a  stone 
building,  probably  a  temple.  On  this 
bank  the  quarries  are  very  extensive, 
but  less  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
than  those  on  the  W. ;  where,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  quarries  themselves,  are 
several  curious  grottoes  and  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics,  executed  in  tiie  early 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XYUIth 
and  XlXth  dynasties. 
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It  is  not  by  the  eize  and  extent  of 
the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  alone 
that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
stupendous  works  executed  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians:  these  quarries 
would  suffice  to  prove  the  character 
they  bore,  were  the  gigantic  ruins  of 
Thebes  and  other  cities  no  longer  in 
existence ;  and  safely  may  we  apply 
the  expression  used  by  Pliny,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  porphjrry  quarries,  to  those 
of  Silsilis :  *'  quantisUbet  molibus  cte- 
dendis  sufflciunt  lapidicin»." 

(TT.)  The  first  grotto  to  the  N.  con- 
sists of  a  long  corridor,  supported  by 
four  pillars,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the 
interior  wall,  are  sculptured  several 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  bearing  the 
names  of  different  kings.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Horus,  the  successor  of  the 
third  Amunoph,  and  the  last  Pharaoh 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  who  has  here 
commemorated  his  defeat  of  the  Kush 
(Oush),  or  Ethiopians.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  a  iC€ur,  pursuing  with  bended 
bow  the  flying  enemy,  who,  being 
completely  routed,  sue  for  peace.  He 
is  then  borne  in  a  splendid  shrine  by 
the  Egyptian  chiefs,  preceded  by  his 
troops,  and  by  captives  of  the  conquered 
nation ;  a  trumpeter  having  given  the 
signal  for  the  procession  to  march. 
Other  soldiers  are  employed  in  bring- 
ing the  prisoners  they  have  captured ; 
and  in  another  part  the  monarch  is 
seen  receiving  the  emblem  of  life  from 
the  god  Amun-re. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  during  its  best 
period  is  seen  in  the  tableau  repre- 
senting Horus  as  an  infant  suckled  by 
a  goddess.  Unfortunately  the  paint- 
ings in  this  grotto  are  much  injured 
by  the  smoke  of  torches,  and  by  the 
fires  often  lighted  by  the  sailors. 

There  are  other  tablets  of  the  time 
of  Rameses  II.,  of  his  son  Menephtah, 
and  other  kings  of  the  XlXth  dynasty. 
In  an  historical  point  of  view  they  are 
exceedingly  interesting;  particularly 
from  the  mention  of  assemblies  held 
in  the  30th,  34th,  37th,  and  44th  years 
of  Rameses  the  Great ;  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  name  of  Isinofri,  the  queen 


of  Menephtah,  being  the  aame  as  thit 
of  his  mother  the  seoond  wife  <-: 
Rameses ;  and  from  their  relating  t. 
other  sons  of  that  oonqueior. 

These  tablets,  like  similar  ooes  st 
Assoodn,  show  that  the  stooes  us^i 
in  different  Egyptian  buHdings  Ytiv 
taken  from  the  auarries  in  their  vi- 
cinity ;  but  it  must  be  obaenred  tint 
various  other  parts  of  the  same  Mud- 
stone  strata  afforded  their  share  (A 
materials ;  as  may  be  seen  from  tbrr 
numerous  quarries  about  £1  HeM 
and  on  the  way  to  Silsflia,  thoo^  but 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
tensive ones  of  this  mocintain. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  edifiees  were 
principally  erected  of  limesloDe,  whicfi 
continued  in  use  oocasionaUj,  even  in 
Upper  Egypt,  till  the  oommenoeiBeat 
of  the  X  ynith  dynasty,  tkough  tibe 
Pharaohs  of  the  XHth  had  abeady 
introduced  the  sandstone  of  BUsflis  in 
build  the  walls  and  oolocuuidei  of  aomf 
of  the  larger  temples;  and  its  fitnc«i 
for  masonry,  its  durability,  and  the 
evenness  of  its  grain  becune  so  tb<v 
roughly  appreciated  by  their  archi- 
tects, during  the  XVIIIth  and  sot- 
ceeding  dynasties,  that  it  was  ftcm 
that  time  almost  exclusively  used  is 
building  the  monuments  of  the  TIk- 
ba'id.  But  as  its  texture  was  hm 
suited  for  the  reception  of  coloor  thtfi 
the  smoother  limestone,  they  pirepaml 
its  surface  with  a  coai  of  caksazttm 
composition  which,  while  it  pieveotcti 
the  stone  from  imbibing  an  nnnecc^ 
sar y  quantity  of  colour,  affoided  greati? 
facUity  for  the  execution  of  the  cot- 
line&  The  subjects,  when  ecfalptoit^l 
either  in  relief  or  intaglio,  were  agux 
coated  with  the  same  subetanct;  u 
receive  the  final  colouring;  and  tk 
details  of  the  figures  and  of  the  ctbfr 
objects  could  thereby  be  finished  vit^ 
a  precision  and  delicacy  in  vain  to  > 
expected  on  the  rough  and  abaort^:: 
surface  of  the  sandstone. 

Their  paints  were  mixed  with  mfc?. 
and  in  some  cases  they  can  bepwa&k-i 
off  by  a  wet  doth,  as  in  Belnmf  s  U£^' 
at  Tliebes ;  but  in  other  tombs  t^"~J 
are  often  fixed,  and  sometimee  hivt « 
varnish  over  the  surface.  Their  u^ 
however,  no  evidence  of  any  ocbi: 
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;iiig  mixed  with  oil,  as  some  have 
aagined.  The  reds  and  yellows  were 
>hre,  but  the  greens  and  blues  were 
ttracted  from  copper,  and  though  of 
most  beautiful  hue,  the  quality  was 
luch  coarser  than  either  of  the  former, 
•  their  ivory  black.  The  white  is  a 
iry  pure  chalk,  reduced  to  an  impal- 
ible  powder ;  and  the  brown,  orange, 
id  other  compound  colours,  were  sim- 
y  formed  by  the  combination  of  some 
'  the  above.  Owing  to  their  being 
ixed  with  water,  they  necessarily  re- 
lired  some  protection,  even  in  the  dry 
imate  of  Kgypt,  against  the  contact 
'  rain;  and  so  attentive  were  the 
lilders  to  this  point,  that  the  inter- 
ices  of  the  blocks  which  form  the 
io£b  of  the  temples,  independent  of 
leir  being  well  fitted  together  and 
^mented  with  a  tenacious  and  com- 
ict  mortar,  were  covered  by  an  addi- 
onal  piece  of  stone,  let  into  a  groove 
r  about  8  in.  in  breadth,  extending 
pally^  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
leir  junction. 

However,  the  partial  showers  «nd 
scasional  storms  in  Upper  Egypt 
light  affect  the  state  of  their  painted 
rails,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  injure 
[le  stone  itself,  which  still  remains 
1  its  original  state,  even  after  so  long 

period,  except  where  the  damp, 
nsing  from  earth  impregnated  wiUi 
itre,  has  penetrated  through  Its  gra« 
ular  texture,  as  is  here  and  there 
bservable  near  the  ground  at  Me« 
eenet  Hiiboo,  and  in  other  ruins  of 
be  Thebaid.  But  exposure  to  the 
xtemal  atmosphere,  which  here  ge- 
lerally  aifects  calcareous  substances, 
ras  found  not  to  be  injurious  to  the 
andstone  of  Silsilis;  and,  like  its 
ieighbeur  the  granite,  it  was  only 
oferior  to  limestone  in  one  respect, 
hat  the  latter  might  remain  buried 
or  ages  without  being  corroded  by 
he  salts  of  the  earth;  a  fact  with 
rhich  the  Egyptians,  from  having 
tsed  it  in  the  substructions  of  obe- 
isks  and  other  granitic  monuments, 
rere  evidently  well  acquainted. 

Beyond  the  grotto  above  mentioned 
tre  oUiers  of  smaller  dimensions,  which 
lave  served  for  sepulchres,  and  bear 
he  names  of  the  first  monarchs  of  the 


XVinth  dynasty:  among  which  are 
those  of  the  first  and  third  Thothmes, 
andof  Queen  Amun-noo-het,  who  erect- 
ed the  great  obelisks  of  Kamak.  The 
few  sculptures  found  in  them  relate  to 
offerings  to  the  deceased,  and  some  of 
the  usual  subjects  of  tombs ;  and  on  a 
rock  in  the  vicinity  is  the  name  of 
Mai-r6,  or  Bemai,  the  prenomen  of 
Papi,  of  the  YIth  dynasty. 

To  the  8.  of  these  again  are  other 
tablets  and  open  chapels,  of  very  ele- 
gant form.  They  are  ornamented  with 
colimms,  having  capitals  resembling 
the  bud  of  the  water-plant,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  Kgyptian  cornice,  and 
in  general  style  and  design  they  very 
much  resemble  one  another.  The  first, 
which  is  much  destroyed,  was  executed 
during  the  reign  of  Sethi  I.,  fietther  of 
the  second  Rameses ;  the  next  by  his 
son ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  most 
nortl^e^y,  by  Menephtah,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  same  Bameees.  The 
subjects  of  the  two  last  are  very  similar, 
and  their  tablets  date  in  the  first  year 
of  either  monarch.  In  the  chapel  of 
Rameses,  the  king  makes  offerings  to 
Amunre,  Maut,  and  Khonso  (Khons), 
the  Theban  triad;  and  to  Be,  Phtah, 
theHapimoo  (the  god  Nilus) ;  the  other 
contemplar  deities  being  Bavak,  Man- 
doo,  Ofioris,  Moui,  Jiw^iee,  Tafne,  Seb, 
Atmoo  or  Atum,  Khem,  Athor,  Thoth, 
Anouke,  and  a  few  others,  whose  name 
and  character  are  less  certain.  The 
headdress  of  the  last-mentioned  god- 
d6^^s  resembles  that  of  one  of  the 
Mexican  deities,  projectingandeurving 
over  at  the  top  like  an  inverted  bell. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  mass  of 
hemp ;  wnich  was  probably  an  emblem 
of  the  Egyptian  Vesta. 

In  the  principal  picture  Barneses 

5 resents  an  offering  of  incense  to  the 
'heban  triad,  and  two  vases  of  wine  to 
Be,  Phtah,  and  the  god  Nile,  who  is 
here  treated  as  the  other  divinities  of 
Eg^t.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  is  only  represented  in  this  majaner 
at  Sihdlis.  He  usually  bears  lotus* 
plants  and  water-jars,  or  tixe. various 
productions  of  Egypt,  among  the  oma* 
j  mented  devices  at  the  bases  el*  the  walls 
in  certain  parts  of  the  temples,  or  on 
x  2 
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the  thrones  of  statues;  and  he  fre- 
quently carries  the  emblems  of  the  dif- 
terent  nomes  and  toparchies  of  Egypt. 

Isinofri,  the  queen  of  Barneses  II., 
also  holds  forth  two  sistra  before  a  curi- 
ous triad  of  deities ;  and  at  the  base  of 
the  side  walls  the  god  Nilus  is  again 
introduced,  carrying  water-plants  and 
various  offering^,  the  produce  of  the 
irrigated  land  of  Egypt  Some  small 
tablets  occur  at  we  side  of  these 
chapels;  one  of  them  of  the  time  of 
Amunoph  I.,  second  monarch  of  the 
XYIIIth  dynasty;  others  of  Mene- 
phtah;  and  a  larger  one  of  Rameses 
III.  offering  to  Be  and  Nilus. 

There  is  also  a  tablet  of  Sheshonk 
(Shishak),  who  is  introduced  by  the 
goddess  Maut  to  Amun,  Be,  and  Phtah, 
followed  by  his  second  son,  the  high- 
priest  of  Amun,  who  was  also  a  nuli- 
tary  chief. 

Savak,  the  deity  of  Omboe,  with  the 
head  of  a  crocodile,  is  the  presiding 
god  of  Silsilis,  and  his  titles  of  Lord  of 
Ombos,  and  Lord  of  Silsilis,  are  fre- 
quently found  alternating  in  the  steUs 
of  these  Quanries. 

The  blocks  cut  from  the  quarries 
were  conveyed  on  rafts,  or  boats,  to 
their  place  of  destination,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temples.  But  the  large 
masses  of  granite,  for  obelisks  and 
colossi,  were  not  sent  by  water  from 
Syene ;  these  seem  to  have  been  taken 
by  land ;  and  Herodotus,  in  mention- 
ing one  of  the  largest  blocks  ever  cut 
by  the  Egyptians,  sa^s  it  was  con- 
veyed from  Elephantme  (or  rather 
Syene)  by  land,  during  the  reign  of 
Amasis,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sais,  and 
that  it  employed  2000  men  for  three 
years. 

The  particular  honour  paid  to  the 
god  Nilus  at  Silsilis  was  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  transmission  of  the 
blocks  by  water,  which  were  there  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  river  god ; 
but  it  may  have  originated  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  river  itself 
in  that  part  before  the  rocks  of  Silsilis 
gave  way,  and  transferred  the  first 
cataract  from  Silsilis  to  Syene.  Then 
indeed  the  great  difference  of  elevation 
above  and  below  Silsilis  made  a  far 
more  marked  distinction  between  the 


Egyptian  part  of  the  river  and  that  t? 
the  S.  than  at  the  present  day  between 
the  Nile  below  Assooan  and  in-Nubis: 
and  though  this  fact  was  imknowv 
to  ChampoUion,  he  with  his  nsosl 
sagacity  gave  a  very  similar  reascn. 
that  the  river  at  SiMlis  **  seems  to 
make  a  second  entranoe  into  Egypt 
after  having  bunt  through  the  moim- 
tains  that  here  oppose  its  paange. » 
it  forced  its  way  through  Uie  granite 
rocks  at  the  cataract"  In  reality  the 
analogy  was  stronger,  as  hef«  was  ori- 
ginaUy  its  great  cataract,  and  its  fait 
entrance  into  Egypt ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  most  soatherly 
nome  of  Egypt  was  originally  that  nf 
Apollinopolis.  (jSm  Mr.  Harris's  Stan- 
du>ds.)  If  any  early  records  of  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  could  be  found  at 
Silsilis,  ihey  might  point  eat  the  exact 
period  when  the  rocks  gave  way ;  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  find  any 
evidences  of  the  former  level  of  the 
river  immediately  above  Silsilis. 

Between  Silsilis  and  Kom  Ombo  are 
a  succession  of  sandbanks  on  which 
crocodiles  may  freouently  be  aeen. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile  now  assumes 
quite  a  different  aspect;  indeed  the 
change  may  be  said  to  begin  afttr 
leaving  Edfoo.  The  two  nMyontain 
chains  which  border  the  rives-  drav 
closer  together,  and  the  cultivated  land 
is  reduced  in  many  parts  to  a  mere 
strip:  indeed,  here  and  there  the 
desert   oomes   down  to   the   watef » 


At  Far^  to  the  8.  of  SUsilia.  are 
said  to  be  the  vestiges  of  a  small  temple, 
with  the  name  of  Antoninus;  and  at 
this  place  some  oofihis  of  burnt  Haj 
have  Deen  found  similar  to  a  few  Dti 
with  at  Thebes,  made  in  the  form  ti 
the  body,  in  two  parts,  laoed  togetbrr 
with  thongs  or  string.  Farther  on  v 
the  S.,  a  Uttle  before  the  river  tari 
eastward  towards  Ombos,  on  the  ^ 
bank  and  nearly  opposite  Mant^eha.  b 
a  mass  of  alluvial  deposit ;  and  abo:^ 
1  m.  below  Ombos  is  a  bed  of  Egypixt: 
pebbles,  with  a  few  fossils,  and  a  csr- 
ous  sandstone  concretion. 

(J^.)  Kom  Ombo  (15  miles)   marb 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ombosy  in  CcftK 
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[bo.  The  aaoient  town  and  the  more 
lodem  viUage  which  succeeded  it, 
we  both  b^  buried  beneath  the 
ind.  All  that  remains  are  some  ruins 
r  two  temples  that  stood  partly  on 
used  ground,  and  partly  on  an  arti- 
cial  platform  high  above  the  river, 
hey  are  not  probably  destined  to  re- 
tain there  very  long,  as,  slowly  but 
u^y,  the  river  is  undermining  the 
ftnk,  and  will  carry  them  away.  One, 
funded  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
meter,  continued  by  his  brother 
hysoon  (who  is  introduced  as  usual 
itii  his  queens,  the  two  Cleopatras), 
Dd  finished  by  Auletes,  or  Neus  Di6- 
ysus,  has  the  peculiarity  of  possessing 
wo  entrances,  and  two  parallel  sanc^ 
aaries.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  double  temple, 
fidieated  to  the  two  hostile  principles, 
f  Light  adored  under  the  form  of 
lorus,  and  Darkness  under  that  of 
he  crocodile-headed  god  Savak.  The 
ppearanoe  of  the  two  winged  globes 
ver  the  entrance  rather  adds  to  the 
;eDeTal  effect 

On  the  under  surface  of  some  of  the 
iTchitrayes  of  the  portico  the  figures 
lAve  been  left  unfinished,  and  present 
.  satisfactory  specimen  of  the  Egyp- 
ian  mode  of  drawing  them  in  squares, 
rhen  the  artists  began  their  pictures. 
i  similar  arrangement  is  met  with  in 
ome  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  of  the 
ime  of  the  XYUIth  and  XlXth  dy- 
tasties;  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  propcMTtions  of  the  human  figure 
liifered  at  various  periods.  In  these 
ast  the  lower  leg,  from  the  plant  of 
he  foot  to  the  centre  of  the '  knee, 
iccupied  six  squares  in  height,  and 
kad  the  whole  ngure  to  the  top  of  the 
lead  19  squares.  At  Ombos  and  in 
tther  Ptolemaic  buildings  the  pro- 
nrtions  are  somewhat  different,  and 
he  figure  (as  in  the  earliest,  or  Pyra- 
mid, period)  is  less  elongateid  than  in 
he  XVnith  and  XlXth  dynasties. 
The  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
mman  figure  during  the  early  Fyrar 
aid  age  is  rather  in  its  breadth  com- 
Mued  to  its  height;  and  it  is  re- 
Darkable  that  statues  were  then  less 
nnventional,  and  bore  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  nature,  than  in  later  times. 

The  other  ruin,  which  stands  on  an 


artificial  platform  towering  above  the 
river,  appears  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  crocodile-headed  god  Savak, 
by  Ptolemy  Physcon ;  but  the  sculp- 
tures rather  require  it  to  have  been, 
as  M.  ChampoUion  supposes,  an  edifice 
^^  typifying  the  birthplace  of  the  young 
god  of  the  local  triad."  The  grand 
gateway  at  the  eastern  extremity,  for 
it  stood  at  right  angles  with  the  other 
temple,  bears  the  name  of  Auletes,  by 
whom  it  was  completed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that 
little  can  be  traced  of  its  original 
plan ;  but  the  pavement  is  seen  in 
many  places,  laid  upon  stone  substruc- 
tions, which  extend  considerably  below 
it ;  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
bers composing  the  interior  of  the  naos 
are  partially  preserved.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  columns,  whose  capitals  re- 
sembled those  of  the  portico  of  Den- 
derah,  we  are  also  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  site  of  a  grand  hall  which  formed 
part  of  the  building. 

The  sacred  precincts  of  the  temples 
were  surrounded  by  a  strong  crude- 
brick  enclosure,  much  of  which  still 
remains ;  but  from  its  crumbling  ma- 
terials, and  tiie  quantity  of  sand  that 
has  accumulated  about  it,  the  build- 
ings now  appear  to  stand  in  a  hollow ; 
though,  on  examination,  the  level  of 
the  area  is  found  not  to  extend  below 
the  base  of  the  walL 

On  the  eastern  face  of  this  encloeure 
is  a  stone  gatevray,  dedicated  to  Savak, 
the  Lord  of  Ombos,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Srd  Thothmes,  and  of 
Amun-noo-het.  This  satisfactorily 
proves  that,  though  the  ruins  only  date 
after  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  or 
from  about  the  year  b.o.  173  to  60,  there 
had  previously  existed  a  temple  at 
Ombos,  of  the  early  epoch  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty. 

The  upper  part  of  this  gateway  has 
been  added  by  a  late  Ptolemy,  or  by 
one  of  the  Gffisars.  From  the  site  of 
it,  belonging  as  it  did  to  the  original 
temple,  we  derive  one  of  several  proofs 
that  the  lowering  of  the  Nile  above 
Silsilis  had  taken  jplace  before  the 
reign  of  Thothmes ;  Ombos  being  built 
on  the  old  alluvial  deposit,  which  was 
then  annually  covert  by  the  inun- 
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daticm:  while  the  river,  sinoe  that 
time,  has  never  reached  the  Bummit 
of  its  bemks. 

The  mounds  of  the  town  and  re- 
mains of  houses  extend  considerably 
to  the  E.  of  this  enclosure ;  and,  to 
judge  from  their  appearance,  Ombos 
must  have  suffered  dv  fire,  like  many 
other  cities  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Opposite  Kom  Umbo  is  a  large  island 
called  Maiuooreeah,  Sandgrouse  and 
quail  are  often  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers  there. 

Soon  after  passing  Edfoo  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and,  though  slightly 
enlarged  in  the  vicinity  of  Ombos,  the 
mountains  again  approach  the  Nile  a 
little  farther  to  the  S.  The  general 
features  of  the  country  begin  to  re- 
semble Nubia,  and  this  peculiarity  of 
character  is  increased  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water-wheels  which  occur 
at  short  intervals,  instead  of  the  pole 
and  bucket  And,  being  generally 
protected  from  the  sun  by  mats,  they 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  has  al- 
ready reached  a  warmer  climate. 

On  several  of  the  heights  are  small 
towers,  particularly  on  the  W.  bank ; 
and  here  and  there  are  quarries  of 
sandstone,  once  worked  by  the  ancient 
Egvptians. 

The  junction  of  the  sanditons  and 
granite  is  observed  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  from  Ombos  to  Assooan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  El  Khattira;  from 
which  point  the  former  continues  at 
intervals  to  present  itself  over  the 
syenite,  and  other  primitive  beds,  as 
at  Assooan  and  in  Nubia. 

The  W.  bank  of  the  river  has  but  a 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  cultivation,  but 
the  E.  bank  presents,  in  one  or  two 
spots,  a  wider  expanse  of  land  covered 
with  palm-groves.  The  whole  district 
is  called  A^aba. 

The  approach  to  Assoodn  is  very 
picturesque.  Keeping  to  the  channel 
E.  of  the  island  of  Elephantine,  the 
boat  runs  up  between  islets  of  polished 
black  rock,  and,  passing  the  town, 
moors  to  a  sloping  bank  of  sand  just 
above  It  At  very  low  Nile  the  effect 
is  marred  by  the  large  sand-bfmks  at  I 


the  mouth  of  the  R  ebaonel ;  aod  a 
rapidly  are  these  increasing,  Uttt  ther 
threaten  to  block  the  way  sltogettiff 
before  long.  Even  now,  large  boa 
are  obliged,  when  the  river  te  low,  to 
go  by  the  channel  W.  of  ElephantiiK, 
and  come  round  by  the  iip  ti  Ik 
island. 

"  For  two  or  three  miles  bekm  tke 
town  the  banks  are  unusaaUy  fertile, 
but  Assooto  itself  is  set  in  iftasufi 
more  than  ordinary  barrennes  aod 
desolation.  Immediately  before  it  liei 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  a  moaicflf 
vivid  green,  golden  sand,  and  black 
syenite  ,*  but  on  the  I  bonk  oppoaK 
nses  a  high  hill  or  mouDtain  of  nni 
and  on  the  rt.  the  town  is  dint  in  bj 
confused  heaps  or  small  MUsof  ireoik 
and  granite,  tossed  about  in  aIl'diJt^ 
tions,  as  if  marking  some  fesrfiDd  ono- 
vulsion  of  primeval  nature.  The  (» 
of  the  island  comes  below  the  tovn. . 
When  almost  level  with  iti  foot  the 
boat  is  steered  to  the  left,  and  enters 
the  deep  but  oomparativelr  dutpv 
channel  on  which  Assooan  Etands. 
But  even  this  is  so  cabined,  cribbesl 
and  confined  by  rocks,  that  the  Tie* 
does  not  extend  200  yarda  upwtnif 
from  the  mooring-groond  of  daha- 
beahs,  and  as  his  Mat  is  made  fast,  it 
requires  neither  guide-book  nor  dneo> 
man  to  announce  tiiat  thecataradW 
the  Nile  is  reached.**— F.  Eden. 


(E,)  Attoodn  cft  Atufdn  (261  ^^ 
The  frontier  town  of  Egypt  praja; 
containing  a  population  of  about  4O0I 
inhabitants.     It  is  situated  is  M 
24^  5'  25",  on  the  rt  bank  of  the  >1| 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  1st  Gatazactd^ 
is  distant  about  580  miles  fh«i  CaM 
and  730  from  the  MediterraneaiL  J 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sf» 
in  Coptic  Sowin,  which  signifiea  'i 
opening.''    The  Arabs,  as  usual  la 
added  an  initial  a2e/,  and  made  i 
nameAssooin.  The  town  is  well  l«l 
and  some  of  the  houses  have  a  pi 
turesque  aspect  not  often  seen  in  V^ 
Egypt    There  is  a  good  deal  of  jort 
ment  in  the  bazaars,  owing  to  thee4 
stant  passage  of  merchandise  to  a 
from  the  Soodin  and  CentralA^ 
The  produce  of  these  countries.  »•> 
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B  ivory,  gnm-arabio,  ostrich  fea- 
hera,  skina,  &e.,  which  has  been 
•ronght  acroes  the  desert  and  down 
he  Nile,  is  unshipped  above  the  Ist 
Cataract,  and  brought  on  camels  to 
Laaooan,  where  it  is  reshipped  for 
ransport  to  Cairo,  &c.  This  gives  the 
iyer  bank  at  Assoodn  a  very  lively 
Dd  busy  aspect,  covered  as  it  often  is 
rith  these  articles  of  merchandise, 
iiarded  by  various  specimens  of  the 
Lfrioan  race,  whom  toe  traveller  now 
ees  for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  the 
opulation  of  Assooan  is  more  mixed, 
erhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  town 
3  I*^R7Pt.  Nubians  or  Barabras, 
Lbabdeh  and  Bisharee  Bedaween, 
Negroes  of  all  sorts,  together  with 
fellaheen,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  a  few 
/Opts,  all  may  be  seen  on  the  bank  at 
Uboo^u.  It  is  a  great  place  for  the 
ale,  Qot  of  antiquities,  but  of  ostrich 
eathers,  ebony  clubs,  shields,  silver 
ingB,  lanoes,  arrows,  said  by  the  vend- 
n  to  be  poisoned,  wicker  baskets, 
Nubian  ladies'  costumes,  and  their 
irticles  of  toilette,  &c. 

Assoodn  contains  but  few  mementos 
)f  its  former  history.  Of  the  time 
rhon  it  supplied  Egypt  with  the  ma- 
erial  for  so  many  magnificent  monu- 
nents,  and  its  granite  quarries  must 
lave  swarmed  with  an  army  of  work- 
nen,  no  trace  is  left,  except  the  names 
f  one  or  two  kings  of  the  Xllth  dy- 
nasty on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
lood.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Syene  became  fiunons  from  being  con- 
idered  by  the  astronomers  of  Alex- 
odria  as  lying  immediately  under 
he  tropio ;  a  belief  which  arose  from 
he  circumstance  that  during  the  sum- 
aer  solstice  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell 
vertically  to  the  bottom  of  a  well  in 
he  town*  It  was  on  the  knowledge 
bat  the  son  oast  no  shadow  at  Assooan, 
»mbined  with  Uie  measurement  of  the 
inn's  shadow  at  Alexandria  on  the 
ongest  day,  and  the  distance  between 
he  two  places,  that  Eratosthenes  based 
lis  calculations  for  the  measurement 
)f  the  earth.  Later  discoveries  soon 
)roved  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  be  8.  of 
^vene ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Strabo, 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Pliny  and  others, 
ibould  have  thought  Syene  to  be  in 


the  tropics,  though  it  is  very  possible 
they  may  have  seen  the  sun  shining 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Search  has 
been  made  for  this  well,  but  with- 
out success.  A  small  Ptolemaic  tem- 
ple has  lately  been  discovered;  it  is 
situated  at  the  bottom,  of  a  pit  to  the 
8.  of  the  town.  Under  the  Romans, 
Syene  was  an  important  frontier  town. 
Juvenal  was  banished  there  by  Domi- 
tian,  and  revenged  himself  for  being 
obliged  to  exchange  the  society  of 
Rome  for  the  command  of  a  cohort  at 
the  extremity  of  Egypt,  by  satirising 
with  equal  impartiality  the  Roman 
soldiers  and  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
Syene  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 
Arab  writers  describe  Assooin  as  a 
flourishing  town,  and  the  story,  if  it 
be  true,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  pest 
which  destroyed  more  than  20,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  a  part  of  the  old  town 
was  abandoned  for  the  neighbouring 
hUls,  on  which  the  Saracens  had  set- 
tled, shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  size.  But  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  12th  centy.,  it  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Nubians 
on  the  S.,  and  the  Bedaween  on  the 
N.,  that  it  was  almost  completely  re- 
duced to  ruins;  and  though  it  rose 
again  a  little  when  Sultan  Selim  placed 
a  Turkish  garrison  in  it,  it  never  be- 
came of  more  importance  than  it  is  at 
present.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Assoodn  are  descended  from  these 
Turkish  soldiers. 

The  wall  projecting  into  the  river, 
opposite  the  8.  end  of  the  modern 
town,  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  of 
Roman,  but  of  Arab  construction,  and 
has  apparently  formed  part  of  a  bath. 
In  one  of  the  arches,  on  the  N.  side,  is 
a  Greek  inscription  relating  to  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  brought  from  some 
other  building.  There  is  also  a  stone 
built  into  the  wall  to  the  S.  of  this, 
which  belonged  to  a  nilometer,  being 
part  of  a  scale  with  II  lines,  or  10 
divisions,  which  measure  1  ft.  3  in. 
They  are  double  digits;  and  as  the 
cubit  consisted  of  28  digits,  this  frag- 
ment wants  four  divisions,  or  eight 
digits,  of  a  whole  cubit.  At  the  upper 
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end  (but  the  lower,  as  it  stands  upside 
down  in  the  wall)  is  Xi  the  number 
of  the  cubit.  This  differs  from  the 
cubit  of  the  nilometer  at  Elephantine, 
which  measures  1  ft.  8'625  in.,  while 
this  is  1  ft.  9  in. ;  but  the  divisions 
are  very  irregular., 

The  Saracenic  wall,  whose  founda- 
tion dates  at  the  epoch  of  the  Arab 
invasion  by  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  caliph  Omar,  still  remains  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  old  town,  beyond  which 
are  the  numerous  tombs,  mostly  ceno- 
taphs, of  the  different  sheykhs  and 
saints  of  Egypt.  On  the  tombstones 
which  stand  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  cemetery  are  Cuflc  in- 
scriptions. 

The  epitaphs  are  of  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  Assoo^  and  bear  different 
dates,  from  about  the  commencement 
of  the  3rd  to  that  of  the  15th  century 
of  the  Hegira.  They  begin — "  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  clement  and  merci- 
ful," and  mention  the  name  and  pa- 
rentage of  the  deceased,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  in  the  true  faith ;  saying, 
**  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  deity 
but  God  alone;  he  has  no  partner; 
and  that  Mohammed  is  the  servant 
and  apostle  of  God."  Some  end  with 
the  deite,  but  in  others,  particularly 
those  of  the  earliest  epoo]^  it  occurs 
about  the  centre  of  the  inscription. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  of 
martyrs  mentioned  by  Aboolfeda. 

Here,  as  at  Fostat  (Old  Cairo),  is  a 
mosk  of  Amer.  It  only  presents  round 
arches,  in  imitation  of  the  ordinary 
Byzantine-Greek,  or  the  Roman,  style 
of  building,  in  vogue  at  the  period  of 
the  Arab  invasion ;  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  ancient  Saracenic 
remains  around  this  cemetery  might 
lecid  to  the  discovery  of  some  early 
specimens  of  the  pointed  arch. 

The  mosk  called  G^mat  (Jimat) 
Bel^  has  pointed  arches,  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  older  than  1077  a.d.  ; 
those  buildings  with  the  date  400  a.h. 
or  1010  A.D.  have  round  arches,  but 
one  of  420  a.h.  or  1030  a.d.  has  both 
pointed  and  round.  The  corbelling  of 
the  domes  is  very  simple. 

A  short  distance  from  the  cemetery 


of  Assooan  is  a  small  bank  of  tkt 
alluvial  deposit  so  frequently  seea  <i 
the  road  to  Philie.  in  some  platti 
small  blocks  of  granite  are  lying  opos 
its  upper  surface. 

The  site  of  the  town  of  Assooin,  ob- 
nected  as  it  is  with  one  end  of  tk 
cluster  of  rocks  through  which  tk 
road  leads  to  Philse,  and  in  which  the 
principal  granite  quarries  are  ntiated 
(bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  bj  the 
Cataracts  and  the  channel  ofPhilf, 
on  the  E.  by  an  open  plain  sepantog 
it  from  the  range  of  mountains  oothtt 
side),  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Pliny,  which  at  fint 
sight  appears  so  singalar:  "Syeoe, 
ita  vocatur  pminsuSa;^  sinoeweibd 
that  ancient  authors  frequently  nsd 
pemngula  and  intula  in  the  same  sebs: 
as  our  word  isolated ;  and  they  ctcb 
applied  the  term  tngtda  to  a  detadted 
house.  But  the  original  site  of  Syeoe 
may  really  have  been  on  an  iilifid. 
when  the  Nile  during  the  inuodatka 
ran  also  to  the  £.  of  it 

The  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Assoo^  are  the 
granite  quarries;  and  in  one,  that  lies 
towards  the  S.E.  of  the  Arab  o»De- 
tery,  is  an  cbeliak,  which,  havic; 
never  been  entirely  detadied  from  tbc 
rock,  remains  in  aiiu  in  the  qusnj 
The  fissure,  which  gives  it  tiie  appeaz- 
ance  of  being  broken,  was  made  in  ii 
at  a  later  period.  It  would  have  beis 
more  than  95  ft.  in  height,  and  11  fL 
H  in.  in  breadth  in  the  larg»t  part 
but  this  last  was  to  have  been  rodoo^ 
when  finished.  An  inclined  road  lesi: 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  SX. 
and  on  the  descent  at  the  otiier  mi 
was  a  fallen  pillar  (now  taken  awvjl 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  stating  thtf 
"  new  quarries  had  been  disooveied  c 
the  vicinity  of  Philn ;  tiiat  many  hip 
pilasters  and  columns  had  been  hev: 
from  them  during  the  reigns  of  Sereni 
and  Antoninus  (CaracallaX  snd  t» 
mother  Julia  Xkimna ; "  and  that" ^ 
hiU  was  under  the  tutelary  protEctKS 
of  Jupiter  -  Hammon  -  Cenubii  (? 
Kneph)  and  Juno"  (or  SatO».^ 
deities  of  £lephantine.  In  its  cfigiBC 
site,  on  the  very  hiU  it  mentioEi.- 
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«8  an  interesting  inBcription ;  remoyed 
>  an  European  museum,  how  much  of 
lat  interest  is  lost !  but  often  does 
le  love  of  acquisition  disregard  the 
itisfaction  that  others  might  feel  in 
[siting  a  local  monument. 
Between  this  and  the  river  is  a 
ise  sarcophagus,  which,  having  been 
X)k6n,  was  left  in  the  quarry. 
Besides  these,  several  of  the  rocks 
)out  Asaooan  bear  the  evident  ap- 
sarance  of  having  been  quarried; 
id  the  marks  of  wedges,  and  the 
unerous  tablets  about  this  town, 
lephantine,  Philsa,  and  Biggeh,  an- 
mnce  the  removal  of  the  blocks,  and 
10  reign  of  the  Pharaoh  by  whose  orders 
ley  were  hewn.    Many  of  them  are 

a  date  previous  to  and  after  the 
tcession  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty, 
tiile  others  bear  the  names  of  later 
onarchs  of  the  XX  YIth,  immediately 
$fore  the  invasion  of  Oambyses ,'  but 
me  merely  record  the  victories  of 
ngs  over  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  or 
e  ex-votoB  of  pious  visitors. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  in  these 
larries  the  method  adopted  for  cut- 
Qg  off  the  blocks.  In  some  instances 
ey  appear  to  have  used  wooden 
edges,  as  in  India,  which,  being 
imy  driven  into  holes  cut  to  receive 
lem,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
3ne,  and  saturated  with  water,  broke 
off  by  their  equal  pressure.  Indeed, 
trench  seems  to  hiave  been  cut  for 
is  purpose,  and  the  fact  of  the  wedge- 
»les  being  frequently  seen,  where  Uie 
>ne  is  still  unbroken,  strongly  con- 
ms  this  conjecture. 
The  rocks  about  Syene  are  not,  as 
ight  be  expected,  exclusively  syenite, 
it,  on   the  contrary,  consist  mostly 

granite,  with  some  syenite  and  a 
itle  porphyry.  The  difference  be- 
reen  the  two  former  is  this,  that 
enite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz, 
id  homblenae,  instead  of  mica,  or 
lely  of  felspar  and  quartz;  and 
anite  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica, 
coording  to  some,  the  ingredients 

syenite  are  quartz,  felspar,  mica, 
id  hornblende;  but  the  syenite  of 
tiquity,  used  for  statues,  was  really 
anite.  Indeed,  many  of  the  rocks  of 
rene  contain  all  the  four  component 
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parts;  and,  from  their  differing  con> 
siderably  in  their  proportions,  afford  a 
variety  of  specimens  for  the  collection 
of  a  mineralogist. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  sandy 
and  barren,  producing  little  else  than 
paima ;  grain,  and  almost  every  kind 
of  provision,  being  brought,  as  in 
Aboolfeda's  time,  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  the  dates  still  re- 
tain the  reputation  they  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  Strabo;  and  the  palm  of 
Ibreem  is  cultivated  and  thrives  in  the 
climate  of  the  1st  Cataract.  Dates 
are  among  the  principal  exports  of 
Assooto,  and  senna,  charcoal,  henneh, 
wicker  baskets,  and  formerly  slaves 
from  the  interior,  from  Abyssinia,  and 
Upper  Ethiopia,  were  sent  from  thence 
to  different  parts  of  Lower  Egypt 

The  laUmd  of  Elephantine  is  imme- 
diately opposite  Assoo^.  It  is  called 
in  Arabic  Gezeeret  AseoodUj  and  in 
Nubian  Sooan^Artiga  which  both  mean 
''  the  Island  of  Assoo&n."  It  has  also 
the  name  of  Gezeeret-ez-Zaher,  or 
''the  Island  of  Flowers,"  from  the 
vegetation  with  which  its  northern 
end  is  covered.  By  ancient  authors  it 
is  always  called  Elephantine,  or  £le- 
phantes.  The  ruins  of  the  old  town 
form  a  large  mound,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  modem  village ;  and  there 
is  another  small  village  to  the  N.  'fhe 
inhabitants  are  all  Nubians,  and  the 
traveller  has  here  his  first  opportunity 
of  observing  their  peculiarities  in  dress 
and  appearance. 

At  tne  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  were  me  remains  of  two 
temples  in  Elephantine,  one  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  built  by  Amunoph  III. 
They  were  destroyed  in  1822  W  the 
then  governor  of  Assooin,  in  order  to 
obtain  stone  for  building  a  palace.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Kilometer  which 
stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  only  re- 
mains now  left  are  a  granite  gateway 
bearing  the  name  of  Alexander  III., 
near  which  is  a  badly  cut  statue  with 
the  cartouche  of  Menephtah,  the  son 
of  Rameses  II. ;  and  a  quay  of  Boman 
date,  in  the  construction  of  which  have 
been  used  many  blocks  taken  from 
more  ancient  monuments. 

X  3 
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Elephantine  had  a  garrison  in  the 
time  of  the  RomanB,  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  Persians  and 
Pharaonic  monarchs ;  and  it  was  from 
this  island  that  the  lonians  and  Ca- 
rians,  who  had  accompanied  Psam- 
meticns,  were  sent  forward  into 
Ethiopia^  to  endeavour  to  bring  back 
the  Egyptian  troops  who  had  deserted. 

The  south  part  of  the  island  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  old  houses 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  on  many  of 
which  are  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
running  hand ;  and  the  peasants  who 
live  there  frequently  find  small  bronzes 
of  rams,  coins,  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity,  in  removing  the  nitre  of  the 
mounds  which  they  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

On  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Elephantine  are  a  few  remains  which 
mark  the  site  of  Gontra-Syene ;  and 
about  i  mile  inland  up  the  valley  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  building  often 
frequented  by  jackals  and  other  beasts 
of  prey. 

The  Cfcrfofoctf— called  by  the  Arabs 
eeh  SheUdl^Bxe  really  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  rapicU,  whirlpools,  and 
eddies,  caused  by  the  rocks  and  islets 
which  obstruct  the  course  of  the  river 
between  PhilsB  and  Assooan.  All  the 
cataracts  along  the  course  of  the  Nile 
are  more  or  less  of  the  same  character. 
Those  at  Assoodn  are  commonly  known 
by  the  title  of  the  "  First  Cataract,*' 
iirom  their  being  the  first  reached  on 
the  wav  up  the  Nile.  During  the 
high  Nile,  all  but '  the  highest  rocks 
are  covered  with  water,  and  then  it  is 
possible  for  boats  to  sail  up  against 
what  is  little  more  than  a  very  power- 
ful stream ;  but  as  the  river  lowers,  it 
beeomes  divided  into  numerous  narrow 
channels,  and  the  rapids  and  falls  are 
produced  which  have  obtained  for  it 
the  formidable  appellation  of  a  cata- 
ract, and  make  the  employment  of 
towing-ropes  and  many  hands  neces- 
sary for  getting  a  boat  up. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  exaggerated  report  given  from 
hearsay  by  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  others, 
of  the  astounding  noise  made  by  this 
cataract,  which  was  so  great  that  people 


Were  stunned  and  deprived  of  thes 
sense  of  hearing,  were  it  not  tints 
recently  as  the  last  century,  a  tnTeller, 
Paul  Lucas,  speaks  of  the  cataract  {»■ 
cipitating  itself  from  the  rocb  vitb 
so  much  noise  as  to  deafen  the  ii* 
habitants  for  several  leagues  wwL 
**  Travellers'  tales  **  are  oodudod  te 
all  periods  of  histary.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  one  in  oonnectioo  vitti 
this  cataract  is  that  of  Herodotus,  in 
which  he  recounts  the  stxny  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  told  him  by  the 
treasurer  of  Minerva  at  Sais:-^, 
between  Byene  and  Elephantine,  there 
were  two  conical  hills,  called  Crephi 
and  Mophi,  between  which  Ibt  im- 
fathomable  foimtains,  whence  fiored 
the  Nile,  southwards  to  Ethiojai,  mi 
northwards  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  scenery  of  the  oataiactsii  wei^i 
and  desolate,  but  not  without  a  oertau 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  it  if  worth 
while  for  those  who  ao  not  intend  to 
make  the  ascent  to  row  about  the 
northern  end  of  it  in  the  wtdaL 
There  are  no  rapids  before  reaching 
the  Idand  of  Sehdylj  which  is  inte- 
resting from  the  number  of  bieio- 
glyphio  tablets  sculptured  on  tk- 
rocks,  many  of  which  are  of  a  «r 
early  period,  before  and  after  the  v- 
cession  of  the  XV lUth  dynasty.  ThtT 
record  the  passive  of  kings  and  otheR 
on  their  expeditions  to  the  Soodan. 
and  are  of  great  historical  Talue.  Thr 
island  was  under  the  special  prolectkc 
of  8at^,  Eneph,  and  AskcnSke, 

The  traveller  whose  intention  i 
merely  to  visit  Philse,  without  psssii? 
the  cataract,  will  save  himself  tc^ 
time  and  much  trouble  by  goioj:  i* 
far  as  this  island  in  his  boat,  by  vhit^ 
the  ride  to  Philo  is  ooDsidenl'.^ 
shortened ;  nor  will  he  be  preveiiUN 
from  seeing  all  that  the  exeoiwc 
from  Assoo^  presents  worthj 
notice, — ^which  is  confined  to  tnea  ^^ 
the  old  road,  the  crude-brick  rJ 
that  skirted  and  protected  iU  sod  ^ 
singular  forms  of  the  granite  rwb- 
with  inscriptions  similar  to  those « 
Sehiyl,  which  have  struck  erery  f» 
veller  since  and  prenoas  to  the  ti» 
ofStrabd?edby^uuyic 
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The  Ateent  and  Descent  of 
Vitaroc^— These  are  incidents  in  the 
rile  voyage  more  exciting  than  plea- 
int  The  preliminaries  that  have  to 
e  gone  through  at  Assooin  previous 
)  making  the  ascent  are  often  tire- 
)me  and  disagreeable.  The  traveller 
as  already  been  told  in  the  Introdu^ 
}ry  Information  at  the  beginning  of 
ect  IIL  that,  if  he  intendji  to  go  as 
IT  as  the  2nd  Cataract,  he  must  take 
are  that  the  owner  of  the  boat  he, 
r  his  dragoman,  hires,  guarantees 
tie  poesibili^  of  its  going  up  the  Ist 
Cataract,  and  undertc^es  to  pay  a  fine 
bould  it  fftil  to  do  so.  Sometimes  it 
lay  happen  that  the  Nile  is  so  low 
bat  a  boat,  which  would  go  up  in  an 
rdinary  year,  might  run  some  risk  of 
oming  to  grief  in  the  more  than  usu- 
Ily  shallow  rapids  ;  but  often  it  is  a 
rick  of  the  owner  who,  not  wishing  to 
xpose  his  boat  to  the  perils  of  the 
ataract,  has  privately  instructed  his 
eu  to  bribe  the  sheykhs  of  the  cataract 
0  i$ay  that  the  boat  is  too  large  to  be 
aken  up.  The  traveller  thus  finds 
dmself  stopped  on  his  journey,  or 
bliged  to  take  a  dirty  country  boat 
rom  above  the  cataract. 

Those  who  have  made  a  contract 
rith  their  dragoman,  which  is  to  in- 
lude  the  cost  of  going  up  the  cata^ 
act,  should  leave  the  matter  entirely 
0  him,  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to 
to  with  the  discussion  as  to  the  price  to 
)e  paid,  or  the  backsheesh.  Those  who 
lave  to  make  their  own  bargain  must 
iubmit  with  patience  to  the  inevitable 
wangling  and  delay  with  which  all 
inch  bSbSib  are  conducted  in  Egypt. 
The  contract  must  be  made  with  one 
>f  the  head  sheykhs  or  reises  of  the 
iataraets,  of  whom  there  are  three  or 
bar.  In  1871  the  price  asked  was  31. 
'or  every  100  ardebs'  burden.  As  most 
Lahabeeahs  are  from  200  to  300  ardebs, 
;he  total  amount  will  be  from  BL  to  92. ; 
>at  at  least  half  as  much  will  be  asked 
or  baduheesh ;  and  from  102.  to  152. 
nay  be  reckoned  as  the  total  cost  of 
$oing  up  the  cataracts. 

The  annoyances  of  the  traveller  are 
lot,  however,  over  when  the  contract 
a  made.  Vexatious  delavs  in  start- 
ng,  and  detentions  in  the  cataract 


itself,  the  ascent  of  which  often  takes 
three  days,  when  it  might  easily  be 
done  in  one,  try  the  patience  sadly ; 
but  the  only  advice  that  can  be  given 
is  to  take  it  quietly,  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  try  to  derive  as  much 
amusement  as  possible  from  the  vari- 
ous scenes  and  incidents  on  the  road. 
The  governor  of  Assooan  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  more  or  less  effect  as 
a  final  court  of  appB&lt  in  case  of 
any  very  serious  difficulty  with  the 
SheUdlee,  as  the  people  are  called  who 
live  in  the  few  scattered  villages  in 
and  around  the  cataracts,  and  manage 
the  passage  of  boats  up  and  down  it. 

It  is  necessary  for  tbe  Aaoent  of  the 
Cataract  that  the  wind  should  be  fair, 
but  not  too  strong.  As  far  as  the 
island  of  Schayl  it  is  tolerably  easy 
sailing  against  a  strong  stream.  There 
the  first  of  the  falls  or  ''gates,"  as 
they  are  called  (hdb,  pL  bibdn)^  is 
reached,  and  tow-ropes,  punt-poles, 
and  scores  of  human  beings  are  calletl 
into  requisition.  It  is  a  scene  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  of 
which  no  description  can  give  the  least 
idea.  Perhaps  the  best  commentary 
on  it  is  that  no  one  who  has  gone 
through  it  once  would  willingly  do  so 
again,  though  he  might  o^n  find 
amusement  in  watching  the  process 
from  a  neighbouring  rock.  And  in- 
deed this  is  a  very  ^od  way  of  seeing 
it  even  the  first  time,  and  for  ladies 
decidedly  the  most  agreeable  for  many 
reasons. 

Great  amusement  in  going  up  the 
cataracts  is  derived  by  some  travellers 
from  the  amphibious  proceedings  of 
the  small  boys  who,  seated  on  a  round 
log  of  wood,  launch  out  into  the 
stream,  and  paddling  with  either  hand, 
traverse  the  river,  or  shoot  down  tht* 
rapids,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  "These  logs  are  the  public 
ferry-boats  of  the  locality,  and  when  a 
pedestrian  reaches  the  nver-))ank,  and 
wishes  to  cross  over,  he  soon  divests 
himself  of  his  garments,  rolls  tliem 
into  a  bundle,  which  he  ties  above  his 
head,  and  thus  launches  out  on  a  log, 
*ripe  ulterioris  amore,'  and  strange 
indeed  is  the  top-heavy  figure  ho  pre- 
sents."—il.  a  Smith, 
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The  piooeBfl  of  fish-catohing  may 
also  be  watched.  They  have  an  in- 
genious mode  of  catching  fish  in 
traps :  and  some  of  them  are  of  gpreat 
size.  Each  of  the  fishing-places  pays  a 
tax  of  255  piastres. 

There  are  five  or  six  falls,  up  which 
the  boat  is  dragged  with  more  or  less 
ease,  and  then,  getting  rid  of  her 
cataract  crew,  she  sails  on  to  the  village 
of  Mahatta,  just  below  Phihe. 

It  is  at  tibis  village  that  the  boat 
stops  again  on  her  way  down,  to  take 
up  the  crew  necessary  for  making  the 
Descent  of  the  CaJtaract,  This  is  a  far 
shorter  process  than  the  ascent.  1} 
hour  being  the  time  from  Mahattah  to 
Asaooto.  The  way  is  a  different  one  to 
that  followed  in  coming  up.  Passing 
on  the  right  the  last  gate  then  ascend- 
ed, the  boat  glides  swiftly  on,  rowed  by 
the  cataract  people,  two  to  each  oar. 
Soon  the  river  narrows,  and  is  lost  sight 
of  between  two  high  walls  of  rock.  In 
an  instant  the  boat  has  shot  in  between 
them,  the  oars  almost  touching  them 
on  either  side,  and,  with  a  series  of 
plunges  and  bounds,  that  make  you 
feel  as  if  it  were  a  skiif  and  not  a 
dahabeeah  that  was  imder  you,  the 
unwieldy  ship  goes  rushing  on,  as 
though  it  meant  to  drive  its  bows  hard 
on  to  the  rocks  that  seem  to  bar  the 
lower  end  of  the  fall.  Just,  however, 
as  the  crash  seems  inevitable,  an 
opening  appears  on  the  right ;  and  by 
the  help  of  the  current,  and  the  right 
turn  of  the  rudder  at  the  right 
moment,  the  boat  goes  sharp  round, 
and  out  into  smooth  water.  The  height 
of  this  fall  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  river,  but  it  is  usually 
from  6  to  7  feet.  The  length  of  its 
passage  between  the  rocks  is  about 
*200  feet,  and  the  breadth  across  about 
70  feet.  Beyond  it  the  river  fiows 
swiftly  on  close  to  the  desert  on  the 
left  bank,  and  there  is  only  one  slight 
rapid  more  before  reaching  Assooan. 

Wit  A  regard  to  the  danger  attending 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  cataract^ 
-t  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  none ; 
*;  at  the  same  time,  considering  the 
nber  of  boats  that  go  up  and  down, 
1  the  comparatively  few  accidents 
^t  happen,  the  chances  are  much 


against  mishap.  And  even  if  the 
dahabeeah  is  wrecked,  there  is  Wl 
fear  of  being  drowned,  as  it  it  alwin 
possible  to  get  on  to  the  rocka.  There  ii 
no  doubt  that  it  is  nervous  work  gaic; 
down  the  big  gate,  and  the  ton  tt 
the  bottom  is  a  place  wherealoi: 
may  easily  get  a  hole  knocked  into  it, 
if  nothing  worse.  Cknning  up,  it.  is  & 
question  of  enough  men  and  the  icfe 
not  breaking ;  and  even  if  anythii^ 
does  happen,  it  is  wonderfiil  how  the 
helmsman  manages  so  that  the  bottis 
brought  up  ^ort  in  her  downimi 
course  by  a  cross  stream  or  a  biek- 
water.  Those  who  want  to  see  tkir 
boat  go  down  the  big  M  withoot 
being  on  board  h^,  should  he  vmA 
in  the  tandcd  to  a  point  just  aboTe  ii 
They  can  then,  from  the  top  of  the 
rock  to  the  left  of  the  passage,  see  the 
whole  thing  capitally.  If  there  sk 
things  of  value  on  board,  such  di  is- 
struments,  collections  of  sJdns,  Ac  the 
most  prudent  course  is  to  seod  tbian 
between  Mahattah  and  Assooan  ove- 
land. 

Those  who  are  detained  in  tht 
cataract  may  find  some  coots  imd  tt«i 
to  shoot;  and  i)atient  search  will  occa- 
sionally be  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  • 
crocodile,  a  warran  or  water-liaw,  m 
a  species  of  leathery  turtle  {TrkBf 
Niloticus). 

(E.)  Mahattah,  A  smaU  village,  i 
which  mention  has  already  been  nad?. 
situated  just  above  thecataiaeta.  li^^ 
A8Soofin,itistheplacefortheemb«rkiB? 
and  disembarking  of  the  cargoes  thai 
are  transhipped  from  the  diffei^^ 
boats  above  and  below  the  catena 
There  are  always  a  number  of  Nnb»^ 
boats  there  employed  in  the  t»« 
between  the  1st  and  2nd  CatariA 
They  are  a  very  inferior  class  of  tw^ 
to  the  smart  modem  Egyptian  wa- 
beeah  ;  but  there  are  a  few  big  cb* 
not  very  dlean,  and  with  hardly  k! 
furniture,  which  can  be  hired  for  t^' 
voyage  to  the  2nd  Cataract  and  b«t 
with  an  allowance  of  four  days'  ^^^ 
pages,  for  12Z.,  Bud  a  small  bacfedttw^ 
to  the  reis  and  crew.  The  pik* « 
always  accompanies  the  dahabeeah  is 
its  voyage  between  the  Ist  and  ^•- 
Cataraots  generally  ccMnea  fion  ^ 
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village,  and  Ib  taken  on  board  in 
passing.  HiB  fee,  which  is  included 
in  a  diagoman's  contract,  is,  with  baok- 
eheeah,  from  22. 10s.  to  32. 

Idand  of  PhiUs  (5  m.).— Those  who 
visit  Philn  from  Assooan  can  either 
take  a  boat  from  Mahattah,  or  firom  a 
point  some  way  farther  up  the  bank, 
jofit  opposite  the  island.  The  approach 
to  the  island  by  water  is  very  striking. 
The  river  winds  in  and  out  among 
gigantic  black  rocks  of  most  fantastic 
fonn  and  shape,  and  then  suddenly, 
after  a  sharp  turn  or  two,  Fhilse  comes 
snddenlv  in  sight.  *' Beautiful"  is 
the  epithet  commonly  applied  to  this 
spot,  justly  considered  to  present  the 
finest  bit  of  scenery  on  the  Nile ;  but 
the  beauty,  or  rather  grandeur,  is 
more  in  the  framework  of  the  picture 
than  in  the  picture  itself.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  propylon  tower  at 
Phils,  of  sJl  beyond  the  island,  is  far 
finer  than  the  view  of  Philn  itself 
from  any  point. 

In  Egyptian  the  island  was  called 
Pilak,  or  Ailak,  and  Ma-u-lek,  *^the 
Place  of  the  Frontier."  Its  Greek  ap- 
pellation PhilsB  is  a  strange  misnomer. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Anas  el  Wog6od^  or 
more  generally  Gezeeret  et  Beerbeh. 
The  ruins  in  it  are  all  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  Nectanebo  n.  of  the 
XXXth  dynasty  (361  b.c.)  being  the 
earliest  name  found. 

The  principal  building  is  the  temple 
of  Isis,  commenced  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  and  Arsinoe,  and  completed 
by  suooeeding  monarchs;  among  whom 
are  Euergetes  I.,  Philometor,  hisbrother 
Euergetes  II.,  with  the  two  Cleopatras, 
and  Ptolemy  the  elder  son  of  Auletes, 
whose  name  is  found  in  the  area  and 
on  the  pylon.  Mkny  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  exterior  are  of  the  later  epoch 
of  the  Boman  emperors,  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  Domitian,  Nerva, 
and  Trajan. 

Nowhere  has  the  mania  of  the 
Egyptians  for  irregularity  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  here.  **No 
Qothic  architect  in  his  wildest  mo- 
ments ever  played  so  freely  with  his 
lines  and  dimensions,  and  none,  it 
must  be  added,  ever  produced  anything 


so  beautifully  picturesque  as  this.  It 
contains  fdl  the  play  of  light  and 
shade,  all  the  variety  of  Gothic  art, 
with  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of 
the  E^rptian  style ;  and  as  it  is  still 
tolerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of 
its  colour,  there  is  no  building  out  of 
Thebes  that  gives  so  favourable  an 
impression  of  Egyptian  art  as  this.  It 
is  true  it  is  far  less  sublime  than  many, 
but  hardlv  one  can  be  quoted  as  more 
beautiful." — /.  Fergvswm. 

The  colonnade  to  the  8.  formed  the 
approach  to  the  temple.  It  was  pro- 
baoly  preceded  by  obelisks,  and  the 
principal  landing-place  of  the  island 
led  up  to  it.  A  massive  propylon  suc- 
ceeds, about  60  feet  in  height  and  more 
than  120  in  breadth.  On  its  exterior 
face,  near  the  bottom,  are  a  series  of 
figures,  representing  the  god  Nilus, 
carrying  various  emblems  on  which 
are  the  names  of  different  towns  and 
districts  in  Egypt  A  staircase,  entered 
by  a  low  doorway  on  the  left  inside 
face,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  propylon. 
The  view  fipom  this  point  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Passing  through  the  gate  of  the  pro- 
pylon, you  enter  a  peristyle  court,  the  ' 
uniformity  of  which  is  broken  on  the 
left  by  a  small  chapel.  On  the  outer 
wall  of  this  chapel,  in  the  court,  is  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  contained  on 
the  famous  Rosetta  Stone;  but  here 
only  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  text 
are  given,  without  the  Greek.  Another 
propylon,  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  first,  succeeds.  Its  eastern  tower 
stands  on  a  granite  rock,  whose  face 
has  been  cut  into  the  form  of  a  tablet, 
and  bears  an  inscription  in  which  are  . 
mentioned  the  grants  of  land  made  to 
the  temple  by  Ptolemv  Philometor  and 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  II. 

The  gate  of  this  propylon  leads  into 
a  portico,  followed  by  several  cham- 
bers, and  a  sanctuarv  in  which  is  a 
monolithic  shrine.  The  colours  iii  this 
part  of  the  building  are  wonderfully 
preserved.  From  one  of  the  lateral 
chambers  near  the  adytum  a  staircase 
leads  up  to  a  terrace.  On  the  left,  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  is  a  small 
room  covered 'with  interesting  sculp- 
tures relating  to  the  death  and  resur- 
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rection  of  OsirU.  In  the  eastern  vail, 
near  the  adytum,  are  some  dark  pas- 
sages similar  to  uiose  at  Denderah. 

Among  the  many  other  objects  of 
interest  at  Philie,  the  following  prin- 
cipal ones  may  be  noticed.  The  small 
chapel  of  Esculapins,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eastern  corridor,  in 
front  of  the  great  temple,  satisfactorily 
decides  by  its  Greek  dedication  the 
hieroglyphic  name  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes;  and  that  of  Athor,  which 
stands  on  the  east  side,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  front  propylon,  acquaints 
us  with  the  fact  that  this  small 
building  was  consecrated  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Aphrodite,  by  Physoon  ,  or  the 
second  Euergetes. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
corridor  is  another  small  chapel,  de- 
dicated to  Athor  by  Nectanebo  II. 
And,  from  the  principal  pylon  of  the 
great  temple  bearing  the  name  of  this 
Pharaoh,  it  is  evident  that  an  ancient 
edifice  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  one,  which,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Ochus,  was  rebuilt 
after  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  hvpaethral  building  on  the  E. 
of  the  island,  commonly  called  "  Pha- 
raoh's bed,"  is  of  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  CsBsars ;  and  from  the  elon- 
gated style  of  its  proportions  it  appears 
that  the  architect  had  intended  to 
add  to  its  eflfect  when  seen  from  the 
river.  Below  it  is  a  quay,  which  ex- 
tended nearly  round  the  island,  whose 
principal  landing-place  was  at  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  arched  gate  on 
the  E.  bank.  A  short  distance  behind 
the  gate  stands  a  ruined  wall,  orna- 
mented with  triglyphs  and  the  usual 
mouldings  of  the  Doric  order,  evidently 
of  Boman  construction. 

Other  detached  ruins  and  traces  of 
buildings  are  met  with  amidst  the 
mounds  that  encumber  them ;  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  temple  is  a  chapel, 
in  which  are  some  interesting  sculp- 
tures relating  to  the  Nile,  and  other 
subjects;  with  a  series  of  ovals  in 
the  cornice,  containing  the  name  of 
Lucius,  Yerus,  Antoninus,  Sebastos, 
Autocrator,  Caesar.  There  aro  also 
some  Greek  and   Ethiopian  inscrip- 


tions.   The  ruin  of  the  temple  of  hki 
is  attributed  to  Justinian. 

Numerous  Greek  exvoioB  are  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  the  pylon  and 
other  parts  of  the  great  temple.  mosllT 
of  the  time  of  the  Gaosara,  with  a  few 
of  a  Ptolemaic  epodi.  From  mnae  of 
these,  as  well  as  from  one  in  the 
chamber  of  Osiris  on  the  terrace,  we 
learn  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris  was  still 
carried  on  in  Phil»  in  the  year^jk 
453,  more  than  70  vears  aher  the 
famous  Edict  of  TheodosiiiB  abolishing 
the  Egyptian  religion. 

The  crude-brick  ruins  are  moiUy  of 
Christian  time :  and  among  them  may 
be  seen  some  small  pointed  archei; 
similar  to  those  at  Medeenet  Haboo 
in  Thebes,  and  in  other  early  Christian 
villages,  which  probably  date  dihoai 
the  time  of  the  Arab  invasiaQ  in  tfat 
7th  century  a.d. 

Idand  of  Biggek, — In  the  island  of 
Biagek  is  a  small  Ptolemaic  temple 
dedicated  to  Athor.  But,  from  the 
presence  of  a  red  granite  statue  behind 
it,  with  the  oval  of  Amonoph  IL,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  an  older 
edifice  had  previously  existed  here. 
Among  the  mounds  is  a  stela  of  itni 
granite,  bearing  the  name  of  AmsAfi, 
sumamed  Keitu,  '^the  son  of  Aof,"  or 
Minerta, 

The  arch,  inserted  at  a  late  period 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  of 
Ohristian  date ;  and  it  is  eviduit  thi: 
the  early  Christians  occupied  both  thii 
island  and  PhilflB,  and  converted  tht 
temples  into  churches,  concealing  with 
a  coat  of  clay  or  mortar  the  objects  \.i 
worship  of  their  pagan  predeceaaorai 

An  inscription  at  Biggeh,  men  tiooinf 
"•  the  gods  in  Abaton  agid  in  Philie;' 
shows  that  the  name  Abaton  beloDg«>i 
to  Biggeh ;  though  it  has,  at  least  n. 
one  sense,  been  applied  to  Philc  b« 
Plutarch,  who  savs  ^*  it  is  tnottcmM 
and  unapproachable  .  .  .  except  whi4 
the  priests  go  to  crown  the  tomb  -t 
Osiris.** 

There  is  a  capital  view  of  the  teofi!- 
of  PhilsB  from  the  high  rocks  at  i^ 
southern  end  of  Biggeh.  At  the  w 
northern  end  of  the  island,  whic^  «i 
high  water  is  separated  from  the  ot^r 
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part,  and  has  the  name  of  Konoeso,  ie 
a  high  ridge  of  rocks,  from  which  there 
ifl  a  magnificent  view  over  the  upper 
end  of  ine  cataract  and  the  village  of 
Mahatta.  .The  rocks  at  Biggeh  are 
well  worth  clambering  over,  for  the 
sake  of  the  pretty  views  which  can  be 
obtained. 

On  the  rocks  here,  as  on  the  road 
from  AsBOO^n  to  Philse,  are  numeroos 
inscriptions,  mostly  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Xnth,  XVmth,  and  XlXth 
dynasties. 

On  the  eastern  shore,  opposite 
Phils,  are  some  mounds,  and  the 
remains  of  a  stela  and  monolith  of 
granite ;  the  former  bearing  the  name 
of  the  2nd  Psammetichus,  and  conse- 
crated to  Kneph  and  Sate. 

A  little  distance  to  the  8.  of  this  are 
masses  of  old  alluvium  deposited  there 
by  the  Nile  before  its  level  was  lowered 
by  the  fall  of  the  rocks  at  Silsilis. 
From  its  irregularity,  and  the  sudden 
depressions  in  it,  the  accident  probably 
happened  while  the  river  was  highl- 
and it  has  also  the  appearance  of 
having  been  hollowed  out  by  a  sudden 
rush  of  water  from  the  surface.  Its 
general  level  is  about  28  ft.  above  the 
greatest  inundation  of  these  days,  and 
that  of  the  highest  masses  is  about  10 
ft.  more.  Standing  here,  you  at  once 
perceive  that  when  the  river  was  at 
that  height  it  ran  straight  forward 
over  the  plain  between  the  eastern 
mountains  and  Assooan.  Other  re- 
mains of  this  alluvium  are  found  on 


the  road  from  Assoodn  to  Philse.  The 
river  at  that  time  may  also  have 
flowed  by  the  other  channel  through 
the  Cataracts;  and  the  two  streams 
joined  each  other  some  way  lower 
down,  near  Esh  Shaymeb,  where  the 
eastern  mountains  approach  the  Nile, 
opposite  the  Sheykh's  tomb  on  the 
western  hill,  called  Kobbet  El  Udwa. 
The  old  alluvial  deposit  may  be  traced 
throughout  Ethiopia,  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  present  inundation. 

There  is  a  rock  opposite  the  N.  end 
of  PhilsB,  remarkable  for  its  elevated 
appearance  and  general  form;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
religious  idea  was  attached  to  it,  as 
some  have  imagined,  and  much  less 
that  it  was  Abaton. 

On  the  E.  bank,  a  little  to  the  S.E. 
of  PhilsB,  is  a  ruined  fortress  on  the 
crest  and  slope  of  the  rocks,  with 
square  and  round  towers ;  and  on  the 
S.  side  is  a  doorway  having  a  round 
arch  of  brick  between  two  round 
towers,  and  leading  into  a  court.  It 
is  probably  of  Christian  time.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  side  towards 
Ethiopia. 

Here,  too,  are  the  ruins  of  two  large 
mosks :  the  southernmost  one  is  built 
in  great  part  of  stones  from  some 
temple,  many  of  them  being  covered 
witii  hieroglyphics;  the  superstructure 
is  chiefly  bridks  bf^ed  and  crude.  On 
the  hill  above  is  a  santon's  tomb,  from 
which  there  is  a  flne  view  of  Phihe 
and  Biggeh. 


*^^^^*^—     ——'^itized  by  GboQle 

Pbilfle,  approaching  It  from  the  Cataracts.  ^ 
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22.  WMj  Halfah,  by  Dongola, 


Meroi,  and  Berber,  to 
Khartoom,  and  thenoe^  by 
Berber,  to  Sov)^m  an  the 
Bed  Sea     m 


a.  Preliminabt  Obsebyationb. 

Were  it  not  for  the  trouble  of  passing  the  Cataract;  tiiere  oonld  be  no 
hesitation  in  advismg  exeiy  one  who  gets  as  far  as  Assoodn,  to  oontinne 
the  Yoyage  at  any  mto  to  Aboo  Simbel,  if  not  to  W^y  Hal&h.  And,  the 
Cataract  notwithstanding,  it  is  well  worth  th^  while  of  those  who  faaYe  the 
time  to  spare,  to  push  on  into  Nubia.  The  scenery  is  far  more  beautifal 
than  in  Egypt,  the  climate  if  anything  more  perfect  (except  perhaps  betwe^ 
Aboo  SimGal  and  W^y  Holfah,  where  a  strong  cold  north  wind  is  often  ycit 
disagreeable),  and  the  giant  statues  of  Aboo  Simbel  certainly  rank  next  iii 
antiquarian  interest  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  besides  beinz 
in  themselYes  something  quite  unique.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  of  antiquities  there  is  little  worth  seeing  in  Nubia  by  the  ordinaiy 
traveller  but  Aboo  Simbel,  and  there  is  a  general  absence  of  animal  life  whkh 
some  mi^ht  find  wearisome.  The  inhabitants  are  few,  and,  with  the  exoepti<Hi 
of  crocodiles  and  an  occasional  duck,  the  sandbanks  and  borders  of  the  river 
are  untenanted.  The  desert  hare  may  occasionally  be  met  with,  and  patience 
and  the  assistance  of  a  native  hunter  may  succeed  in  procuring  the  chance 
of  a  shot  at  a  gazelle.  All  information  vrith  regard  to  the  passing  of  th? 
Cataract,  hire  of  native  boats  at  Mahatta»  pilot,  &c.,  has  been  given  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  Section,  p.  467  et  8eq.  It  will  take  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  to  go  from  Philsd  to  Wddy  Halfah  and  back. 

b.  Ancomt  History  Ain>  Geogbafet. 

The  countries  bordering  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt  were  known  to  the  oU 
Egyptians  by  the  name  of  Koovh  (Cush).  The  name  Kens  is  also  foond 
applied  to  that  part  nearest  the  Egyptian  fix)ntier.  The  Nubians  which  dot 
inhabit  it  are  still  called  the  Kendoe  or  Kenaee  tribe. 

The  first  Pharaoh  of  whom  there  is  any'  record  as  having  conqnend  tk 
Eooehites,  is  Osirtasen  III.,  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  who  built  a  tem]dfi  «t 
3emneh  above  the  2nd  Cataract,  and  fixed  the  Egyptian  frontier  thi» 
rhothmes  I.,  of  the  XYIIIth  dynasty,  has  left  a  record  of  his  triumpb 
>ver  the  Kooahites  on  a  rock  opposite  Tombos.  Thothmes  lU.  built  tempfe 
it  Amada,  at  S^nneh,  and  at  Sdeb.    Amunoph  in.  also  built  at  Soleb.  acd 
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t  Gebel  Barkal  near  Aboo  Hamed.  Barneses  11.  of  the  XlXth  dynasty 
ided  to  this  temple  at  Oebel  Barkal,  and  besides  the  smaller  rock-cut 
mples  of  DeiT  and  Bayt  Welly,  the  grand  monmnent  at  Aboo  Simbel  dates 
om  hia  reign. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  XXIIIrd  dynasty  we  find  Egypt  and  Koosh  have 
reatly  chimged  places,  Egypt,  or  at  any  rate  the  soutliem  portion  of  it, 
aying  become  a  province  of  Ethiopia,  a  general  name  by  which  the  comi- 
ies  on  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt  became  afterwards  generally  known.  This 
)ange  reached  its  height  under  the  XXYth  dynasty,  which  was  composed 
itirely  of  Ethiopian  sovereigns,  the  last  of  them  being  Tirhakah.  This 
thiopian  domination  over  Egypt  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  historical 
ela  lately  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  at  Napata  or  Gebel  Barkal.  The 
framids  at  Meroe  may  be  probably  referred  to  the  Tirhakah  period.  In 
le  time  of  Psammetichus,  Elephantine  was  tlie  border  of  Egypt.  Under  the 
tolemies  the  frontier  was  fixea  at  Uierasycaminon,  about  80  miles  S.  of  Syene, 
id  the  district  was  called  Dodecachtenus,  from  that  distance  equalling  12  Egyp- 
an  schflBues.  Many  temples,  Kalabsheh,  Dakkeh,  &c.,  belong  to  this  period. 
Under  the  government  of  Petronius,  the  2nd  Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  an 
cpedition  was  undertaken  against  the  Ethiopians  in  consequence  of  an 
ktack  made  by  them  on  the  Roman  garrison  of  Syene,  the  then  frontier 
fwn.  Petronius  penetrated  to  and  destroyed  Napata,  the  capital  of  Gandace, 
16  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  Napata,  according  to  Pliny,  was  870  Roman 
ilea  above  the  Cataracts,  and  is  supposed  to  be  El  Barkal  of  the  present  day, 
here  pyramids  and  extensive  ruins  denote  the  former  existence  of  an  import- 
nt  city.  Gebel  Barkal  was  called  in  hieroglyphics  ^  the  Sacred  Mountain.*' 
In  8trabo's  time,  who  visited  Egypt  during  the  government  of  .Mius  Gallus, 
'etronius's  successor,  Syene  was  again  the  frontier,  the  Romans  having,  as  he 
baerres,  *'  confined  the  province  of  Egypt  within  its  former  limits."  Philo 
tieu  belonged  **  in  common  to  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.''  This  did  not, 
owever,  prevent  the  CsBsars  from  considering  Lower  Ethiopia  as  belonging  to 
iiem,  or  from  adding  to  the  temples  already  erected  there. 
Strabo  says  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene  consisted  of  the  Troglodyte, 
tlemmyes,  Nubaa,  and  Megabari.  The  Megabari  and  Blemmyes  inhabited 
tie  eastern  desert,  N.  of  Meroe  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  were  under  the 
ominion  of  the  Ethiopians.  The  Icthyophagi  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
ea ;  the  Troglodytaa  from  Berenice  southwards,  between  it  and  the  Nile ; 
nd  the  Nubea,  an  African  nation,  were  on  the  left  bank,  and  independent 
t  Ethiopia. 

From  Procopius  we  learn  that  in  the  year  a.d.  296,  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
ietian,  these  x^ubaa,  or  Nobataa,  as  he  calls  them,  were  given  the  country 
bove  Syene  on  condition  of  their  protecting  Egypt  against  the  incursiouB 
f  the  Blemmyes.  This  state  of  things  appears  to  have  continued,  for  we 
nd  at  Kalabsheh  a  Greek  inscription,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
1  whidi  *'  Silco,  king  of  the  Nuoadaa  and  of  all  the  Ethiopians,"  records  his 
riumph  over  ^e  Blemmyes.  Half  a  century  afterwards  the  country  was 
onqaered  by  the  Arabs,  by  whose  writers  it  has  always  been  called  Ndba, 

e.  MoDEBN  Inhabitants. 

Philaa  and  the  Cataracts  are,  as  of  old,  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
lere  commences  the  country  of  the  Bardbra,  which  extends  thence  to  the 
nd  Cataract  at  Wady  Halfah,  and  is  divided  into  two  districts;  that  to 
lie  N.  inhabited  by  the  Kerufog  or  Keng^o  tribe,  the  southern  portion  by  the 
/006a.  They  have  each  their  own  language ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
be  Kensee,  which  ceases  to  be  spoken  about  Derr  and  throughout  the  whole 
f  the  Nooba  district,  is  found  again  above  the  2nd  Cataract.     It  is  now 
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oQstomary  for  us  to  call  them  Nubians,  as  the  Aiabfl  oomprehend  them  mk 
the  general  name  of  Bahlbra,  and  as  the  Greeks  denominated  the  wholf 
country  Ethiopia. 

The  character  of  the  country  above  Philte  differs  very  much  fifwn  Egyit 
particularly  from  that  part  below  Esneh.  The  hills  are  mostly  sandstone  sd 
granite,  and,  from  their  coming  very  near  the  river,  frequently  lesTeoDly& 
narrow  strip  of  soil  at  the  immediate-  bank,  on  which  the  people  depeod 
for  the  scanty  supply  of  com  or  otiber  produce  grown  in  the  comitry.  Itb 
not  therefore  surprising  that  the  Nubians  are  poor ;  though,  firom  their  ^jdM 
wants  and  thrifty  habits,  they  do  no  not  suffer  from  the  miseries  of  pomtj. 
The  palm-tree,  which  there  produces  dates  of  very  superior  qualitr,  »  to 
them  a  great  resouroe,  both  in  the  plentiful  supply  it  affords  for  their  <m 
use,  and  in  the  profitable  exportation  of  its  fruit  to  Egypt,  where  it  u  highly 
prized,  especially  that  of  the  Ibr^emee  kind,  the  fruit  of  which  is  much  iar?e? 
and  of  better  flavour  than  that  of  other  palms,  and  the  tree  differs  m  the 
appearance  of  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  finer  and  softer  texture.  The  Smt, 
or  Mimosa  Nihtica,  also  furnishes  articles  for  export,  of  great  importaDoe  to 
the  Nubian,  in  its  gum,  pods  for  tanning,  and  charcoal :  and  hameh,  aemi. 
baskets,  mats,  and  a  few  other  things  produced  or  made  in  Nubia,  reConi 
good  profit  in  sending  them  to  Egypt.  Nubia  justly  boasts  of  one  blesmg, 
which  is  that  fleas  and  bugs  will  not  live  there  :  and  the  Berberis  in  Gain 
are  loud  in  their  complaints  against  these  plagues  of  Egypt  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  a  boat  hired  at  the  Cataracts  would  neooMiilj  br. 
free  from  these  plagues,  or  that  they  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  a  host  doriB; 
the  cold  weather :  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain  that  Nubia  is  free  firoa 
thein,  and  no  boat,  however  dirty,  or  however  careless  its  inmates,  woolii 
retain  them  long  during  the  summer  weather. 

When  the  Nile  is  low,  the  land  is  irrigated  by  water-wheels,  which  ue  the 
pride  of  the  Nubian  peasant  Even  the  endless  and  melancholy  ci»kin^  d 
these  clumsy  machines  is  a  delight  to  him,  which  no  grease  is  permitted  ta> 
diminish,  all  that  he  can  get  being  devoted  to  the  shaggy  hair  of  hia  untiir- 
baned  heiad.  For  the  Nubians,  in  general,  allow  the  hair  of  the  head  to  grov 
long ;  and  seldom  shave,  or  wear  a  cap,  except  in  the  Nooba  district,  as  at 
Derr,  and  a  few  other  places ;  and  though  less  attentive  to  his  tdiette  thai 
the  long-haired  Ababdeh,  a  well-greased  Nubian  does  not  fail  to  rejoice  c 
his  shining  shoulders.  Nor  are  the  means  for  keeping  up  the  ooDsta^: 
unction  often  wanting,  as  the  castor-oil  plant  is  much  cultivated  in  Nobis. 
and  though  the  oil,  as  extracted  by  the  natives,  can  hardly  be  called  ^^^li^ 
drawn,"  it  answers  the  Nubians'  purpose  well  enough,  the  women  e^jjedall? 
soaking  their  wonderfully  plaited  tresses  in  it  constantly.  Prior's  epigna- 
matic  lines  on  the  ladies  of  another  AMcan  race  might  well  be  applied  t 
the  Nubian  dames  and  damsels — 

"  Before  yoa  see,  yon  smell  your  toast, 
And  sweetest  she,  who  stinks  the  most" 

A  certain  portion  of  land  is  irrigated  by  each  water-wheel,  and  the  weiht 

of  an  individual  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  these  machines,  as  in  oths 

countries  by  farms  or  acres  of  land ;  and,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  ^ 

hot  climate  like  Nubia,  they  prefer  the  employment  of  oxen  for  the  ani&  ■'> 

duty  of  raising  water,  to  drawing  it,  like  the  Egyptian  ftXUSi^  by  the  pole  a::- 

bucket  of  the  thaddof.    The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  tax  on  v>^'^ 

wheels  fiedls  very  heavily  on  the  Nubian,  who  also  feels  that  on  datetwe* 

uuch  more  than  the  Egvptian  peasant.    Hence  arises  the  increased  mign^^ 

f  Baribras  to  Cairo ;  whither,  in  spite  of  a  government  prohibition,  they  i^ 

rom  the  severely  taxed  labour  of  tilling  the  ground  to  the  more  profit***- 

ocupation  of  servants,  particularly  in  the  Frank  quarter,  where  hig^  ^^ 


ubia. 
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e  paid,  and  where  the  Nubian  is  preferred  to  the  Egyptian  for  his  greater 
ineflty. 

For  many  years  the  Nubians  have  been  very  generaUy  employed  in  places 
tnut  about  the  houses  of  the  rich,  like  the  &alUgo$  in  Lisbon ;  they  were 
wiLjB  engaged  as  porters,  and  the  name  of  **  Berberee  '*  answered  to  ^*  Le 
lisse"  in  a  Parisian  mansion.  But  of  late  they  have  greatly  increased  in 
imbers,  and  are  taken  as  house-servants,  and  even  as  grooms,  an  office  to 
lich  the  Egyptian  $yee  of  old  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  » 
Tberee  to  aspire.  That  they  are  more  honest  than  the  Egyptians  is  certain ; 
at  they  speak  the  truth  more  frequently  is  equally  so ;  but  they  are  some- 
nes  less  clean  and  less  acute ;  though  their  mental  slowness  does  not  seem 
interfere  with  their  physical  quickness,  and  their  power  of  running  is  not 
rpassed  by  the  most  wsiivefeudh.  Devotedly  attacned  to  their  country  and 
eir  countrymen,  like  the  Swiss  and  other  inhabitants  of  poor  districts  who 
ik  their  fortunes  abroad,  they  alwavs  herd  together  in  foreign  towns ;  and 
e  Nubian  servant  never  fails  to  bring  a  daily  levee  of  Ethiopians  to  a 
lirene  house,  pouring  forth  an  unceasing  stream  of  unintelligible  words,  in 
jargon  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Bardhra,  applied  by  the 
rabs  much  in  the  same  sense  as  *•''  Barharoi"  by  the  Greeks.  Brave  and 
dependent  in  character,  they  differ  also  in  these  respects  from  the  Egyp- 
ms ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Nubia,  particularly  in  the  Kenaee  or  Kendo*  district, 
eir  constant  feuds  keep  up  a  warlike  spirit,  in  which  their  habit  of  going 
out  armed  enables  them  frequently  to  indulge.  Those  who  know  how  to 
id  and  write  are  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  in  Egypt  among  the 
me  class ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  their  chiefs,  they  have  no  wealthy 
upper  orders.  But  their  studies  do  not  seem  to  induce  sobriety,  and,  like 
e  blacks,  they  are  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  extract  a  brandy 
id  a  sort  of  wine  from  the  date-fruit,  as  well  as  aoobiek,  and  hodtUj  a 
rmented  drink  made  from  barley,  bread,  and  many  other  things,  which  are 
and  to  furnish  this  imperfect  kind  oi  be^ ;  and  rum  or  brandy  is  a  very 
citable  present  to  the  Nubian,  even  more  so  than  the  three  they  so  often 
k  for— soap,  oil,  and  gunpowder. 


ROUTE  21. 

PHIUB  TO  WiDT  HALFAH. 

Miles. 

lilrotoDabod lOi 

ertaaaee     15 

ifah 7 

Bilabsheh 6{ 

mddor       18 

erfHossayn      9 

»kkeh        lOJ 

oortee        S} 

aharraka 8{ 

kbooah       20 

sroako       12^ 

mada ?} 

arr     4 

reem 13 

booSimbel       34 

adyHalfah      40 

210 


(E.)  About  13  miles  above  PhilsB, 
near  the  E.  bank,  is  an  eddy,  called 
by  the  natives  Shafftnri-el-Wah,  ^^the 
Ekidy  of  the  Wah,"  and  believed  by 
them  to  communicate  underground 
with  the  Oasis  of  the  Wah. 

(IT.)  Dabod  (10^  m.)  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ParemboU  of  Antoninus. 
The  ruins  there  consist  of  a  temple, 
founded  apparently  by  Ashar-Amun, 
or  Atar^Amun,  a  monarch  of  Ethiopia, 
who  was  probably  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Ergamun,  the  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Over  the  central  pylon,  in  front  of 
it,  are  the  remains  of  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  with  that  of  his  queen 
Cleopatra.  The  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Ibis,  who,  as  well  as  Osiris  and  her 
son  Horus,  were  principally  worshipped 
here;  Amun  being  one  of  the  chief 
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oontemplar  deities.  AuguBtas  and  Ti- 
berius added  most  of  ti^e  sculptures, 
but  they  were  left  unfinished,  as  was 
usually  the  case  in  the  temples  of 
Nubia.  The  main  building  commences 
with  a  portico  or  area,  having  four 
columns  in  front,  connected  by  inter- 
columnar  screens ;  a  central  and  two 
lateral  chambers  with  a  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  rooms;  to  which 
succeed  another  central  apartment  im- 
mediately before  the  ad3rtum,  and  two 
side-chambers.  On  one  side  of  the 
portico  a  wing  has  been  added  at  a 
later  period.  The  three  pylons  before 
the  temple  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, but  not  at  equal  distances; 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  circuit,  of  which  the  front  pylon 
forms  the  entrance. 

The  ad^um  is  unsoolptured,  but 
two  monohths  within  it  b^  the  name 
of  Physcon  and  Cleopatra ;  and  in  the 
front  chamber  of  the  naos  is  that  of 
the  Ethiopian  king  '' Ashar-(Atar)- 
Amun,  the  ever-living,"  who  in  some 
of  his  nomens  is  called  '^  the  beloved 
of  Isis."  Among  the  few  subjects 
sculptured  in  the  portico  are  Thoth 
and  Hor-Hat  engaged  in  pouri||g  al- 
ternate emblems  of  life  and  purity 
over  Tiberius;  alluding  to  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing  him  king.  Some 
distance  before  the  temple  is  a  stone 
quay,  which  had  a  staircase  leading 
irom.  the  river. 

Two  daysW.  of  Dabud,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Assoo&n  and  from 
Kalabsheh,  is  a  small  uninhabited 
Oasis,  called  FoAXoorXcoo.  It  abounds 
in  dates,  and  has  some  wells,  but  no 
ruins. 

Between  Dab6d  and  Gert^lssee  the 
only  remains  are  a  wall  projecting 
into  the  river,  marking  perhaps  the 
site  of  Ttitzi;  a  single  column;  and 
on  the  opposite  bank,  at  GunUUsy  the 
ruined  wall  of  a  temple.  On  the 
island  Morgdse  are  some  crude-brick 
ruins. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
river  scenery  on  the  Nile  begins  about 
this  point.  A  wide  reach  opens  out 
for  manv  miles,  bordered  on  either 
side  with  a  sloping  bank  of  bright 
green,  whose  uniformity  is  sometimes 


broken  by  maases  of  huge  gmiitej 
boulders.  Here  and  there  ia  a  Til- 
lage with  its  grove  of  palms:  ad 
clear  against  the  sky  slaDda  out  titei 
small  ruined  temple  of  Gertaasee,  ^ 
haps  the  most  picturesque  bit  of  ruiv 
in  Egypt,  and  certainly  the  onij  onq 
with  the  exception  <k  Eom  Ombo^ 
which  owes  anything  to  its  poaitlaiii 
The  temples  are  all  too  much  m  a 
dead  level  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  tki 
landscape. 

iW.)  GerfAtiee (15  m.).  Thetemplf 
is  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  Tilla^ 
Only  a  few  columns  are  standmgj 
What  interest  it  has  is  derived  frcan  H« 
picturesque  position.  A  short  distance 
8.  of  the  temple  is  a  sandstone  qnany^ 
in  which  are  one  enchorial,  and  np^ 
wards  of  50  Greek  ea^-vofoa:  Thejai^ 
mostly  of  the  time  of  Antooinua  Piun 
M.  Aurelius,  and  Sevema,  in  honoor 
of  Isis,  to  whom  the  netgiiboorio^ 
temple  was  probably  dedicatoi  Sanhn 
refer  to  the  works  in  the  qwrrT.  u^^ 
one  of  them  mentions  the  numDer  d 
stones  cut  by  the  writer  for  the  gwatj 
temple  of  the  same  goddesa  it  Phil&! 
In  tne  centre  is  a  square  mche,  vhi<^ 
may  once  have  contained  a  etatoe  di 
the  goddess;  and  on  either  ade  are 
busts  in  high  relief,  placed  ▼ithin  nr 
cesses,  and  evidently,  finom  their  stTk. 
of  Roman  workmanship.  The  road  I7 
which  the  stones  were  taken  from  Hf 
quarry  is  still  discernible. 

At  the  village  are  the  remains  ifi 
large  enclosure  of  stone,  on  whwe  ^ 
side  is  a  pylon,  having  a  few  hi^* 
glyphics,  and  the  figure  of  a  godd^ 
probably  Isis,  with  a  head-dre»  ^^ 
mounted  by  the  horns  and  globei 

(IT.)  Tdfah,  or  Wddy  Tdfah  {7 a 
a  prettily  situated  village  v^ 
groves  of  palms.  Here  are  some  o>^ 
stone  enclosures,  but  on  a  sbo^ 
scale  than  that  of  Gertasaee,  hex 
about  22  paces  by  18.  Thepoeiti^x 
the  stones  is  singular,  each  rov  ^ 
senting  a  crescent  or  concave  veis^ 
to  the  one  above  it,  the  stones  at  ^ 
centre  being  lower  than  at  the  ai^ 
In  a  length  of  50  ft.  the  d^fftf  < 
below  the  horizontal  line  is  1  ft-  0  ':■ 
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i  ooe  are  aeyenil  lootnB  commnnicat- 
:g  vith  each  other  bj  doorways :  bnt 
le  enclosures  themABlves  are  quite 
loonnected,  and  some  at  a  consider- 
>Ie  distance  from  the  rest  They  are 
'  Boman  date,  as  the  mouldings  of 
16  doorway  show :  but  it  is  difficult 

ascertain  the  use  for  which  they 
ere  intended.  The  stones  are  rusti- 
.ted  (or  rough)  in  the  centre,  and 
looth  at  the  edges,  as  in  many  Roman 
lildings. 
There  are  the  remains  of  two  temples 

Tafah.  One,  quite  ruined,  is  close 
the  river,  with  a  flight  of  steps  lead- 
g  down  between  two  walls  to  a  quay, 
be  other  is  inside  the  village,  and 

in  fact  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
relling  -  house.  It  was  converted 
to  a  church  by  the  early  Christians. 
Q  one  of  the  walls  is  an  ^manack, 
pposed  to  be  of  the  4th  or  5th  cen- 
ry.  Christianity,  introduced  in  the 
;e  of  Justinian,  was  the  religion  of 
thiopia  till  a  late  period  (though 
iriai  considered  it  extinct  in  1154 
:cept  in  the  desert),  since  in  Wans- 
b*s  time,  1673,  the  churches  were 
ill  entire,  and  only  closed  for  want 

pastors.  Two  of  the  columns  of  the 
trtioo  are  still  standing,  and  on  the 
Ijoining  wall  are  some  Greek  inscrip- 
ms  and  the  figures  of  saints.  Be- 
nd the  portico  is  a  chamber,  which 
ay  have  oeen  the  adytum. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tiifah  and  the 
iighbourhood  have  the  character  of 
ting  independent  and  quarrelsome, 
nne  of  the  wir^ies  which  here  come 
mn  from  the  desert  to  the  river  are 
id  to  be  frequented  occasionally  by 
izelle. 

Soon  after  passing  Tafah  the  gra- 
te begins  to  reappear,  and  the  sce- 
^ry  reminds  us  of  Philie  and  the 
itaracts.  Boulders  of  basalt  appear 
tre  and  there  in  the  stream,  which 
ma  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  di- 
ded  into  several  channels  by  islands, 
•t  utterly  barren,  however,  but  covered 

many  places  with  signs  of  oultiva- 
m.  This  pert  of  the  river  extends 
r  two  or  three  miles,  and  is  called 
I  Bab,  "the  «ate,"  it  being  in  fact 
series  of  rapids  on  a  small  scale. 
( TT.)  Kdldbtheh  (e»i  mUes),  a  village 


lying  just  above  the  rapids.  It  is  the 
Talmis  of  the  Itinerary,  and  possesses 
ruins  of  the  largest  temple  in  Kubia. 
It  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus ;  and  though  other 
Cnsars,  particularly  Caligula,  Trajan, 
and  8everus,  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  sculptures,  it  was  left  un- 
finished. The  stones  employed  in  its 
construction  had  belonged  to  an  older 
edifice,  to  which  it  succeeded ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  original 
temple  was  of  the  early  epoch  of  the 
third  Thothmes,  whose  name  is  still 
traced  on  a  granite  statue  lying  near 
the  quay  before  the  entrance. 

This  extensive  building  consists  of 
a  naos,  portico,  and  area.  The  naos 
is  divided  into  three  successive  cham- 
bers,—the  adytum,  a  hall  supported 
by  two  columns,  and  a  third  room 
opening  on  the  portico,  which  has 
twelve  columns,  tnree  in  depth  and 
four  in  breadth,  the  front  row  united 
by  screens  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance. The  area  is  terminated  by 
the  pyramidal  towers  of  the  propylon, 
beyond  which  is  a  pavement,  and  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  platform  of 
the  quay  that  sustains  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  temple  is  surrounded 
by  two  walls  of  circuit,  both  of  which 
are  joined  to  the  propylon.  The  space 
between  them  is  occupied  by  several 
chambers,  and  at  the  upper  extrenuty 
is  a  small  building  with  columns* 
forming  the  area  to  a  chapel  hewn 
in  the  rock.  At  the  N.E.  comer  is 
also  a  small  chapel,  which  belonged  to 
the  original  temple,  and  is  anterior 
to  the  buildings  about  it ;  and  to  the 
N.  is  another  enclosure  of  consider- 
able extent,  connected  with  the  outer 
wall,  and  two  detached  doorways.  In 
some  parts  of  the  temple  the  colours 
are  still  exceedingly  bright,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  Christians,  who, 
oy  covering  over  the  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  hieroylyphics  with  plaster, 
were  the  unintentional  means  of  re- 
serving much  that  is  interesting.  But 
the  sculptures  tliroughout  the  temple 
are  of  very  inferior  style;  nor  could 
the  richness  of  gilding  that  once  co- 
vered those  at  the  entrances  of  the 
first  chambers  of  the  naos  have  com- 
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pensated  for  the  deficiency  of  their 
execution.  Its  extent,  however,  daims 
for  it  ft  oonfipicuouB  place  among  the 
largest  monuments  dedicated  to  the 
deities  of  Egypt 

Mandouli,  or,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Malouli,  or  Merouli, 
was  the  deity  of  Talmis,  and  it  is  in 
his  honour  tLat  the  greater  part  of 
the  numerous  ex-votos  in  the  area  are 
inscribed  by  their  pious  writers. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  that  of  *^  Silco,  king  of  the 
Nubad»  and  of  all  the  Ethiopians/' 
which  records  his  several  defeats  of 
the  Blemmyes ;  and,  to  judge  from  his 
own  account,  he  neither  spared  the 
vanquished,  nor  was  scrupulous  in 
celebrating  his  exploits. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  temple  of  Kalabsheh  is  the 
extraordinary  mass  of  ruins  it  pre- 
sents. It  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
down  almost  before  it  was  completed, 
and  b^  what  agency  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture. 

A  short  distance  from  the  temple, 
towards  the  N.W.,  are  the  sandstone 
quarries,  from  which  the  stone  used 
in  building  its  walls  was  taken  :  and 
on  the  hill  behind  it  are  found  the 
scattered  bones  of  mummies.  In  the 
village  are  the  remains  of  walls. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  N. 
and  S.  of  the  temple,  and  extended 
along  the  hill  towards  the  Bayt  el 
Welly,  which  is  strewed  with  bricks 
and  broken  pottery. 

(  W.)  Bayt  dWelly.— It  isnot  without 
considerable  satisfaction  that  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquary  turns  from  the  coarse 
sculptures  of  the  Boman  era  to  the 
chaste  and  elegant  designs  of  a  Fha- 
raonic  age  which  are  met  with  in  the 
sculptures  of  Bameses  II.  at  the  Bayt 
el  WeUyy  **  the  House  of  the  Saint,"  a 
small  but  interesting  temple  excavated 
in  the  rock,  and  defeated  to  Amunre, 
with  Kneph,  and  Anoiikd.  It  consists 
of  a  small  inner  chamber  or  adytum ; 
a  hall  supported  by  two  polygonal 
columns  of  very  ancient  style,  which 
call  to  mind  the'simplicity  of  the  Greek 
Doric ;  and  an  area  in  front.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  are  two  niches, 


each  containing  three  sittiiig  figcA 
in  high  relief;  and  on  the  wa&s  of  tb 
area,  outside  the  hall,  are  Boulptiued 
the  victories  of  Barneses ;  oasti  d 
which  are  in  the  British  Mmeiim. 

The  sculptures  relate  to  the  was 
of  this  Pharaoh  against  the  Ola 
or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Shori,  vU 
having  been  previously  reduced  If 
the  Egyptian  monarcba,  and  made 
tributary  to  them,  rebelled  about  th!» 
period,  and  were  reconquered  by 
Sethi  I.  and  the  second  Bamesea. 
On  the  rt.-hand  wall  the  moDsrcli. 
seated  on  a  throne  under  a  oanopT  or 
shrine,  receives  the  offerings  broa^ht 
by  the  conquered  Ethiopians,  piecetkd 
by  the  Prince  of  Gush,  Amunifr 
tape,  who  is  attended  by  his  tv<' 
children,  and  is  introduced  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  conqueror.  Bingi 
and  bags  of  gold,  leopaid-^kins,  rieU 
throneti,  fiabella,  elephants'  teeth. 
ostrich-eggs,  and  other  objedn  are 
among  the  presents  placed  before  him: 
and  a  deputation  of  Ethiopiaiis  si- 
vances,  bringing  a  lion,  cnyx,  axes, 
and  gazelles.  The  lower  une  oom- 
menees  with  some  Egyptian  chiefs, 
who  are  followed  by  the  prince  d 
Gush  and  other  Ethiopians,  bringxnf 
plants  of  their  country,  skins,  apes,  • 
camelopard,  and  other  animals.  B^ 
yond  this  is  represented  the  battle  sad 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  Barneses,  mooB^ 
ed  in  his  car,  is  attended  by  his  tv<> 
sons,  also  in  chariots,  each  with  lu» 
charioteer,  who  urges  the  horses  t" 
their  full  speed,  'ine  king disobaif^i 
his  arrows  on  the  disorderly  tnx)p»  d 
the  enemy,  who  betake  tfaemseii?* 
to  the  woods.  At  the  npper  end  o: 
the  picture  a  wounded  chief  is  ttkiz 
home  by  his  companions.  One  of  kt 
children  throws  dust  on  its  h»d  ia 
token  of  sorrow,  and  another  nmi  » 
announce  the  sad  news  to  its  moKi^: 
who  is  employed  in  cooking  at  a  p 
lighted  on  the  groond. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  the  w 
against  the  Shori.  At  the  upper  (^ 
which  is  in  reality  the  terminatiis  ^ 
the  picture,  Bameses  is  seated  cc  : 
throne,  at  whose  base  is  &oq(^»i  j 
I  lion,  his  companion  in  battie.  H* 
eldest  son  briugs  into  hia  presmRi 
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"oup  of  prisonen  of  that  nation; 
id  in  the  lower  compartment  is  a 
(pntation  of  Egyptian  chiefs.  Be- 
ind  this,  the  conqueror  engages  in 
ngle  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy's 
tnerals,  and  slays  him  with  bis  sword, 

the  presence  of  his  son  and  other 
g^yptian  officers ;  and  the  next  com- 
irtment  represents  him  in  his  car,  in 
e  heat  of  the  action,  overtaking  the 
uder  of  the  hostile  army,  whom  he 
to  despatches  with  his  sword.  The 
lemy  then  fly  in  all  directions  to 
eir  fortified  town,  whirh  the  king 
Ivances  to  besiege.  Some  sue  for 
iace;  while  his  son,  ibrcing  the 
ites,  strikes  terror  into  the  few  who 
sist.  Then  trampling  on  the  proa- 
iite  foe,  Barneses  seizes  and  slays 
eir  chiefs;  and  several  others  are 
ought  in  fetters  before  him  by  his 
n. 

Such  are  the  principal  subjects  in 
le  area  of  this  temple,  which,  next 
Aboo  Bimbel,  is  the  mobt  interesting 
onument  in  Nubia. 
Much  henneh  is  grown  here.  The 
funded  leaves  are  expoi-ted  to  Egypt, 
id  are  used  for  dyeing  the  nails  and 
igeru  of  women  red.    It  ia  the  xvrpos 

the  Greeks;  and  the  "cluster  of 
mphire"  (kuphr)  in  Solomon's 
ing,  i.  13,  is  translated  in  the  LXX. 
Borpvt  Kvrpov"  It  is,  perhaps,  ai- 
ded to  in  Deut.  xxi.  12,  though  our 
etnslation  has  ^*pare  her  nails."  It 
the  Lawmmia  tpinota  et  inermi$  of 
lnneea& 

The  people  of  Ealabsheh  are  a 
►isy,  troublesome  lot,  vt  ry  eager  to 
Hpoee  of  the  usual  Nubian  curi- 
ities. 

After  passing  Ealabsheh,  the  hills 
ut  the  river  closely  in  on  both  sides, 
d  hardly  a  strip  of  cultivation  re- 
aves the  bare  and  arid  monotony  of 
e  scene.  Here  and  there  are  to  be 
en  jetties  of  lo<  se  stones,  intended 

tnm  the  force  of  the  current, 
d  prevent  it  washing  away  what 
tie  soil  there  is.  At  Aboo  Hor  is 
iort  of  rapid,  and  at  low  water  there 
only  a  narrow  passage  left  between 
e  breakers  and  the  E.  bank.  A  short 
itance  further  on  the  hills  recede, 
d  the  scenery  is  less  drear. 


(TT.)  Dendo&r  (13  m.).— The  temple 
of  Dendodr  stands  just  within  the 
tropic.  It  consists  of  a  portico  with  two 
columns  in  front,  two  inner  chambers, 
and  tbe  adytum :  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  tablet,  with  the  figure  of  a  goddess, 
apparently  Isis.  In  front  of  the  por- 
tico is  a  pylon,  opening  on  an  area 
enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and  facing  to- 
wards the  river ;  and  behind  the  temple 
is  a  small  grotto  excavated  in  the 
sandstone  rock.  It  has  the  Egyptian 
cornice  over  the  door,  and  before  it  is 
an  entrance-passage  built  of  stone. 

The  sculptures  of  Dendodr  are  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  in  whose  reign 
it  appears  to  have  been  founded.  The 
chief  deities  were  Osiris,  I^is,  and 
Horns. 

The  ruined  town  of  Sabagdora, 
nearly  opposite  Gerf  Hossiyn,  oocu- 
pies  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river,  and  is  famous  for  the 
resistance  made  there  by  a  desperate 
Nubian  chief  against  tbe  troops  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  Near  it  is  the  vil- 
lage of  JKirsheh. 

(TT.)  Oerf  Hosadyn  (9  m.).— Ger/ 
(or  Jerf)  Hosaayn  is  the  ancient  TtU- 
2u ;  in  Coptic,  Thosh ;  but  from  being 
under  the  special  protection  of  Phtah, 
the  deity  of  the  place,  it  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Phtah-ei,  or  ''*■  the  Abode 
of  Phtah."  The  resemblance  of  the 
Coptic  name  Thosh  with  Ethaush, 
signifying,  in  the  same  dialect,  Ethio- 
pia, is  rendered  peculiarly  striking, 
from  the  word  Eush  (Cush),  in  the 
old  Egyptian  language  **  Ethiopia," 
being  retained  in  the  modem  name  of 
this  place,  which  in  Nubian  is  called 
Kisb. 

The  temple  is  of  the  time  of  Ba- 
meees  ihe  Great,  entirely  excavated 
in  the  rock,  except  the  portico  or  area 
in  front.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
adytum  are  several  sitting  figures  in 
high  reliet  Other  similar  statues 
occur  in  the  eight  niches  of  the  great 
hall,  and  in  the  two  others  within  the 
area.  This  area  had  a  row  of  four 
Osiride  figures  on  either  side,  and 
four  columns  in  front,  but  little  now 
remains  of  the  wall  that  enclosed  it ; 
and  the  total  depth  of  the  excavated 
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part  does  not  exoeed  130  ft.  The 
Osiride  figuies  in  the  hall  are  yery 
badly  executed,  ill  according  with  the 
sculpture  of  the  second  Barneses ;  nor 
are  the  statues  of  the  sanctuary  of  a 
style  worthy  of  that  era.  The  deity 
of  the  town  was  Phtah,  the  creator 
and  "Lord  of  Truth f*  to  whom  the 
dedications  of  the  temple  were  in- 
scribed; and  Athor,  Pasht  (the  com- 
panion and  "  beloved  of  Phtah  "),  and 
AnoiikS,  each  held  a  conspicuous  place 
among  ihe  oontemplar  deities. 

(W.)  At  Kottamneh  is  a  doorway, 
with  the  agathodffimon  over  it;  and 
the  remains  of  masonrv  near  the  bank. 
Here  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  fordable 
in  May. 

Here  are  some  more  of  the  large 
stone  piers  before  referred  to,  evident- 
ly built  with  far  more  care  than  any 
works  of  the  modem  inhabitants. 

(TT.)  Dakkeh  (10}  m.).  Ddkkeh  is 
the  Paelms  of  the  Itinerary  of  Pliny 
and  of  Ptolemy.  Strabo,  who  calls  it 
PselchS,  says  it  was  an  Ethiopian  city 
in  his  time ;  the  Bomans  having  given 
up  all  the  places  south  of  Phils  and 
tne  Cataracts,  the  natural  frontier  of 
^SyP^-  I^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  Petronius 
defeated  the  generals  of  Candace,  and 
then,  having  taken  the  city,  advanced 
to  Primis  (Pr^mnis)  and  to  Napata, 
the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  queen. 
Strabo  mentions  an  island  at  this  spot, 
in  which  many  of  the  routed  enemy, 
swimming  across  the  river,  took  refuge, 
until  they  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
Romans,  who  crossed  over  in  boats  and 
rafts. 

Dakkeh  has  a  temple  of  the  time 
of  Ergamun,  an  Ethiopian 
king,  and  of  the  Ptolemies 
andCffisars;  but  apparently 
built,  as  well  as  sculpturea, 
during  different  reigns.  The 
oldest  part  is  the  central 
chamber  (with  the  doorway 
in  front  of  it),  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Ethiopian 
monarch,  and  was  the  ori- 
ginal adytum. 

This  Ergamun  or  Erga- 
menes,  according  to  Diodorns,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 


and  WM  remarkable  for  having  bea 
the  first  Ethiopian  prince  who  bn^ 
through  the  rules  imposed  upon  fail 
countrymen  by  the  artifices  of  ^ 
priesthood.  After  speaking  of  the 
blind  obedience  paid  by  the  Ethk^ 
pians  to  their  laws,  the  historiar 
says,  "  The  most  extraordinarr  Hans 
is  what  relates  to  the  death  of  thi?ir 
kings.  The  priests,  who  superintend 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  in  Meioe,  enjor 
such  unlimited  power  that,  whenever 
they  choose,  they  send  a  message  tn 
the  king,  oiderin^  him  to  die,  for  that 
the  gods  had  given  this  oognmand 
and  no  mortal  could  oppose  their  will 
without  being  guilty  of  a  crima  Th€f 
also  add  other  reasons,  which  would 
influence  a  man  of  weak  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  old  custom  and 
prejudice,  and  without  sufiScient  sense 
to  oppose  such  unreasonable  ccas.' 
mands.  In  former  times  the  kings 
had  obeved  the  priests,  not  by  com- 
pulsion, but  out  of  mere  supentition. 
until  Ergamenes,  who  ascended  th« 
throne  of  Ethiopia  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy,  a  man  instmcted  in 
the  sciences  and  philosophy  of  Greece, 
was  bold  enough  to  defy  their  orders 
And  having  made  a  resolution  worthr 
of  a  prince,  he  repaired  with  \as 
troops  to  a  fortress  (or  high  plsee. 
afiaToy),  where  a  golden  temple  of  th^ 
Ethiopians  stood,  and  there,  fasme 
slain  all  the  priests,  he  abolished  the 
ancient  custom,  and  substituted  other 
institutions  according  to  his  own  will' 
Ergamenes  was  nut  a  man  who 
mistook  the  priests  for  religion,  or 
supposed  that  belief  in  the  priests 
signified  belief  in  the  god^.  The^ 
he  failed  not  to  honour  with  due  p- 
spect.  He  is  seen  at  Dakkeh  pr«* 
senting  offerings  to  the  different  deoit' 
of  the  temple,  and  over  one  of  th; 
side  doors  he  is  styled  "  son  of  Nef4 
bom  of  Isis,  nursed  by  Anodkc:' 
and  on  the  other  side,  "  son  <^  Oen 
bom  of  Sate,  nursed  by  Nephthu' 
His  royal  title  and  ovals  read  "*  is: 
of  men  [(1)  the  hand  of  Amun,  tie 
living,  chosen  of  Re],  son  of  the  ra 
[(2)  &gamun,  everUving,  the  betenc 
of  Isis]." 
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Ptolemy  Philopator  added  to  the 
tnlptiires  at  Dakkeh;  and  his  oval 
nnrs  with  that  of  hU  wife  and  sistor 
ninoe — his  father,  Ptolemy  Euer- 
^tes  —  and  his  mother,  Berenice 
aeigetes ;  and  on  the  corresponding 
de  are  those  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
id  Arsinoe  Philadelphe.     Physoon 

Euergetes  11.  afterwards  built  the 
(rtioo,  as  we  learn  from  a  mutilated 
reek  inscription  on  the  architrave, 
companied  by  the  hieroglyphic  name 

that  monarch;  and  by  him  the 
esent  adytum  wm  probably  added, 
ie  oval  of  Augustus  likewise  occurs 
the  portico,  but  a  great  part  of  this 
tilding  was  left  unfinished,  as  is 
nerally  found  to  be  the  case  with 
e  Roman  and  Ptolemaic  monuments 
Nubia. 

In  the  temple  of  Da&keh  is  one  of 
e  many  instances  of  an  Egyptian 
rtico,  in  anHs,  which  was  a  mode  of 
ilding  frequently  used  in  Egypt  as 
)I1  as  in  Greece. 

Within  the  sanctuary  lies  a  large 
oken  block  of  red  granite,  polish^ 
lich  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
[ginal  shrine.  And  in  one  of  the 
le  chambers  are  some  curious  scalp- 
res,  in  which  figure  a  monkey  and 
n. 

The  deity  of  Pselcis  was  Hermes 
ismegistus,  to  whom  a  considerable 
mber  of  Greek  exvotoB  have  been 
icribed  on  the  pylon  and  other  parts 

the  temple,  by  officers  stationed 
3ut  Elephantine  and  PhilaB,  and 
lers  who  visited  Pselcis,  principally 
the  time  of  the  GaBsars.  He  is 
led  the  very  great  Hermes  Paut- 
aphis.  But  the  name  was  probably 
ut-noaphis,  which  may  be  traced 
the  hieroglyphics  over  this  deity, 
ttt-S-pnubs,  or  Taut-fi-pnubsho,  the 
:hoth  of  Pnubs  "  or  "  Pnubsho,"  the 
yptian  name  of  Pselcis.  He  is  calkd 
Arabic  Hormos  el  MoseUes,  from  his 
npte  "  office  of  "  king,  prophet,  and 
fsician.'* 

E.)  Opposite  Ddkkeh,  on  the  E. 
ik,  is  a  large  crude-brick  fortress, 
ich  has  some  of  the  chief  features 
the  Egyptian  system  of  fortifioa- 
1.  A  lofty  wall,  about  15  ft.  thick, 
Egypt,^ 


and  more  than  30  ft.  high,  encloses 
a  rectangular  space,  surrounded  by  a 
ditoh,  with  a  scarp  on  one  side,  and 
a  counterscarp  on  the  other.  The  wall 
has  square  towers  at  intervals,  but, 
instead  of  being  as  high  as  the  wall, 
they  only  reach  to  a  certain  height, 
like  buttresses  ;  those  too  of  the  angles 
are  placed  not  on  the  comer  of  the 
wall,  but  one  on  each  side  of  it.  This 
last  was  usual  even  in  forte  with  large 
towers.  There  are  also  the  low  wall 
in  the  diteh,  parallel  to  the  main  wall ; 
and  the  long  wall  running  across  the 
diteh  at  right  angles  witti  the  main 
wall  to  enable  the  besieged  to  rake  ite 
fiice.  This  last  is  on  the  E.  side.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  N.,  and 
m>m  this  a  movable  bridge  was  laid 
over  the  ditch,  resting  halfway  on  the 
low  Widl,  which  is  of  stone.  At  the 
S.W.  comer  is  the  water-gate,  pro- 
tected and  approached  by  a  covert  way 
of  stone,  and  fianlced  by  a  projecting 
walL  Less  them  J  m.  to  the  8.  are 
the  ruins  of  a  small  sandstone  temple, 
with  clustered  columns;  and  on  the 
way,  near  the  village,  you  pass  a  stone 
stela  of  Amenemha  ill.,  mentioning 
his  Uth  year.  On  other  blocks  are 
the  names  of  Thothmes  III.  and  a 
Rameses,  and  on  a  lion-headed  stetue 
is  that  of  Horns.  These  doubtless  mark 
the  site  of  Metacompso,  which,  if  Pto- 
lemy is  correct  in  placing  it  opposite 
Pselcis,  must  be  the  same  as  Oontra- 
Pselcis. 

(  TT.)  At  Koortee  (3^  m.),  the  ancient 
Gorte,  there  are  a  few  rains. 

(IF.)  Maharraker  (3})  marks  the 
site  of  Hierasycaminon,  the  limit  of 
the  Dodecaschffinus.  The  remains  are 
uninteresting.  On  a  wall  is  a  mde 
representotion  of  Isis  seated  under  the 
sacred  fig-tree,  and  some  other  figures 
of  a  Koman  epoch.  Near  it  is  an 
hyp«ethral  building,  apparently  of  the 
time  of  the  Gffisars,  nnflnished  as 
usual ;  and,  as  we  leam  from  a  Greek 
exvoto  on  one  of  the  columns,  dedi- 
cated to  Isis  and  Serapis.  Like  most 
of  the  edifices  in  Nuoia,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  is  the  last  that 
we  find  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
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or   OflBsars,   with    the   exception   of 
Ibreem  or  PrlmiB. 

Soon  after  leaving  Maharraker,  the 
cultivated  soil  on  the  banks  again 
narrows,  and  the  desert  comes  almost 
to  the  brink  of  tlie  river. 

(IF.)  Wddy  Sdbotfah  (20  m.),  or  the 
"  Valley  of  the  Lions,"  so  called  by 
the  Arabs  from  the  androsphinxes  of 
the  dromos  that  led  np  to  the  temple. 
This  temple  is  of  the  early  epoch  of 
Barneses  the  Great.  It  is  all  ouilt  of 
sandstone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
adytum,  which  is  excavated  in  the 
rock.  The  dromos  was  adorned  with 
eight  sphinxes  on  eitiier  side,  now 
more  or  less  broken  and  buried,  and 
terminated  by  two  statues  with 
sculptured  stels  at  their  back,  still 
standing;  to  this  succeed  the  two 
pyramidal  towers  of  the  propylon; 
the  area,  with  eight  Osiride  figures 
attached  to  the  pillars,  supporting  the 
architraves  and  roofs  of  the  lateral 
corridors :  and  the  interior  chambers, 
which  are  generally  closed  by  the 
drifted  sand. 

These  chambers  afford  some  curious 
evidence  of  having  been  used  as  a 
Christian  church.  Over  the  god 
whose  image  was  carved  in  the  adytum 
has  been  plastered  a  picture  of  St. 
Peter:  the  other  paintings,  however, 
have  not  been  altered,  and  the  result 
is  that  Bameses  II.  is  now  seen  making 
offerings  to  a  Christian  saint.  All 
these  rock-hewn  chambers  have  been 
thickly  plastered,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  many  holes  and  cracks  that 
occurred  owing  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  grain  of  the  stone,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics have  been  impressed  in  this 
piaster  when  wet 

At  Sabooah  begins  the  district  in 
which  Arabic  is  spoken. 

In  respect  of  climate,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sabooah  is  perhaps  the  plea- 
santest  in  Nubia.  The  air  is  deli- 
ciously  soft  and  pure. 

Soon  after  passing  Sabooah,  the  hills 
close  in  on  the  E.  bank,  and  at  Malkeh 
the  river  begins  to  take  a  considerable 
bend..  In  the  northern  angle  of^this 
bend,  where  the  eastern  hills  again 
fall  back  considerably,  lies 


(E.)  Kortitko  (12^  m.).  From  tk«', 
point  the  direct  road  lies  acron  tbt 
desert  to  Aboo  Hamed  and  the  V\f^i 
Nile,  Shendy,  Sennaar,  Ehartoom,  to 
The  village  itself,  a  small  one,  Im 
back  on  the  edge  of  the  desert :  but  tt^^ 
bank  is  generally  lined  with  the  tenti 
and  merchandise  of  traders  ?raltiogf'v 
camels  to  Aboo  Hamed  or  boaU  t- 
the  1st  Cataract.  Any  traveller  vh^- 
wishes  to  push  on  by  the  shnrtc^t 
way  to  the  Upper  Nile,  should  qint 
his  boat  here,  and  join  some  osravan. 
It  takes  from  six  to  nine  dayi  ^ 
reach  Aboo  Hamed,  a  drear,  vtvi- 
some  journey  across  an  nninteieitiiif 
desert. 

It  is  worth  while  to  walk  a  tittle  wi  • 
inland,  and  climb  one  of  the  hi^^faf«t 
pes^.  The  view  obtained  will  idve  i 
vivid  impression  of  the  savage  steiilin 
of  this  desert :  barren  hills  riaiiig  mm 
behind  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  ctr, 
reach,  only  separated  by  as  barren  Tal- 
leys.  The  rock  is  sandstone,  thieU.T 
covered  here  and  there  with  voJcaiJ 
remains. 

Numerous  rooky  shoals  abstract  tbit 
E.  bank  of  the  river  after  leaving 
Eorosko;  and  there  are  large  sand- 
banks in  the  centre,  on  which  crno- 
diles  may  often  be  seen.  The  di^r* 
hare  may  sometimes  be  found  durii : 
a  stroll  into  the  eastern  desert ;  asd  i 
sharp  eye  will  often  detect  a  chank* 
leon  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Scm»  -i 
these  curious  animals  are  sure  ti-  ^' 
offered  for  sale:  they  occasioDaLT 
thrive  well  in  confinement 

The  bend  of  the  river  still  oontinT:»i. 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  its  rot  rs* 
between  Korosko  and  Derr  is  S>  L 
This  often  detains  boats  for  a  cotuii..'*' 
able  time  on  the  way  up,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  on  if  a  N.  wilaI 
blowing. 

(TF.)  A'madaah  m.).  Hei^,  t V 
up  on  the  sandy  bank,  ia  a  small  '^ 
very  elegant  temple  of  oonadt^n**' 
antiquity.  The  names  found  on  it  r 
those  of  Osirtasen  III.,  probaHT  i\ 
founder,  Thothmes  III.,  Amuiio()^  a- 
and  Thothmes  lY.  It  oonsi^t^  fi  • 
portico,  a  transverse  oorridor.  ^< 
three  inner  chambers,  the  centrJ  > 
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?bich  is  the  adytum.  The  sculp- 
ts on  the  widls  are  as  remarkable 
the  beauty  of  their  style,  as  for  the 
(lerful  way  in  which,  in  many 
es,  the  colouring  has  been  pre- 
ed.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
unintentional  aid  of  the  early 
istians,  who  here,  as  in  many 
r  places,  covered  the  sculptures 
I  mud  and  mortar  to  conceal  them 
i  sight,  and  thus  protected  them 
I  the  ravages  of  time.  Unfor- 
ttely  the  temple  is  so  blocked  up 
I  sand,  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
to  get  in,  and  candles  are  required 
rder  to  see  the  sculptures. 
be  view  from  the  roof  of  the 
pie  down  the  reach  of  the  river 
irds  Koroako  is  very  beautiful : 
belt  of  palms  on  the  right  bank, 
led  by  a  picturesque  ridge  of  black 
I,  with  the  blue  river  separating 
1  from  the  golden  sands  of  the 
bank,  form  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  landscape  on  the  Nile.    It  is  a 

from  which  to  see  to  perfection 
of  the  splendid  sunsets  that  in 
part  of  Nubia  excel  in  softness  of 

and  gorgeousness  of  colouring 
I  those  of  Kgypt,  beautiful  as  they 
iy  always  are. 

i^.)  Derr,  or  Dayr  (4  m.).  A  large 
»,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  but  less 
and  prepossessing-looking  than 
y  small  villages.  Its  population, 
excel  in  the  art  of  pesting  the 
&ller  for  backsheesh.  At  the  back 
le  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
rork-cut  temple,  of  no  great  size, 
total  depth  being  only  110  ft.  It 
the  time  of  Rameaes  II.,  but  the 
[jtures  are  not  worthy  of  that 
h.  They  are  now,  too,  very  much 
iluted. 

I  the  area  was  a  battle-scene ;  but 
?  now  remains,  except  the  imper- 
traces  of  chariots  and  horses,  and 
i  confused  figures.  On  the  waU 
Id  temple  the  king  is  represented, 
be  presence  of  Amun-re,  slaying 
prisoners  he  has  taken,  and  ac- 
panied  by  a  lion  ;  and  on  the 
Mite  side  the  lion  seizes  one  of 
falling  captives  as  he  is  held  by 
victorious  monarch. 


Be  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, from  whom  the  ancient  town 
received  the  name  of  Ei-Be,  '*the 
Abode  of  the  Sun ; "  and  we  find  that 
this  "  temple  of  Barneses "  was  also 
considered  under  the  special  protection 
of  Amun-re  and  of  Thoth.  Phtah  like- 
wise held  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  contemplar  gcds. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
temples  between  the  two  cataracts, 
except  Derr,  Ibreem,  and  Ferdyg,  are 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the'  Nile ; 
and,  instead  of  lying  on  the  arable 
land,  are  all  built  on  the  sandy  plain, 
or  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  their  keeping  the  small 
portion  of  land  they  possessed  for  cul- 
tivation, while  the  towns  and  temples 
occupied  what  could  be  of  no  utility 
to  the  inhabitants. 

The  name  of  Derr  is  derived  from 
the  ** convent"  oi^  the  old  Christian 
inhabitants.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Kashefs  of  Sultan  Selim,  whose 
descendants  ruled  the  country  till  its 
reduction  by  Mohammed  All,  and 
whose  family  still  remains  there ;  and 
the  cliief  people  of  Derr  pride  them- 
selves on  their  Turkish  origin,  and 
the  fair  complexion  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  other  Nubians. 

The  sandbanks  in  front  of  Derr  are 
much  frequented  by  crocodiles. 

After  leaving  Derr,  the  as|)ect  of 
the  river-banks  is  much  less  bare.  The 
strip  of  soil  is  broader  here  than  any- 
where in  Nubia,  and  nowhere  is  it 
cultivated  with  more  care.  The  sdfn- 
yahs  are  innumerable.  There  is  one 
at  nearly  every  1 00  yards,  and  where 
the  banks  are  high,  there  are  often 
two  or  three  one  above  the  other.  The 
noise  nmde  by  these  machines,  which 
go  night  and  day,  is  something 
astounding.  They  are  never  greased, 
and  turn  round  with  one  constant 
shrill  shriek  or  dull  groan,  according 
as  the  wood  is  new  or  old. 

(E.y  On  the  road  from  Derr  to 
Ibreem,  inland,  is  a  grotto  cut  in  the 
rock,  called  El  Dooknesra,  opposite 
Gattey,  with  sculptures  of  old  time; 
and  on  the  W.  bank,  above  Gezeeret 
Qattey,  is  a  small  ton^b.  inland  in  the 
desert,  cut  in  a  rb^K  of  pyramidal 
Y  2 
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fonn,  which  bears  the  name  of  Ba- 
rneses y.  and  his  queen  Nofre-t-aret. 
The  Person  of  the  tomb  was  one 
"  Poeri,  a  royal  son  of  Gush  "  (Ethiopia), 
who  is  represented  doing  homage  to 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh. 

Before  reaching  Ibreem  the  river 
becomes  very  broad,  and  enormous 
sandbanks  stretch  over  a  large  ex- 
panse, dividing  the  river  into  many 
narrow  channels. 

(E.)  Ibreem  (13  m.)  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  cliff,  commanding  the  river,  as 
well  as  the  road  by  land,  and  is  the 
supposed  site  of  Primit  Paroa.  It 
contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cept jMirt  of  the  ancient  wall  on  ihe  8. 
siae,  and  a  building,  apparently  also 
of  Roman  date,  in  the  interior,  towards 
the  N.  side.  The  latter  is  bmlt  of 
stone,  the  lower  part  of  large,  the 
upper  of  small,  blocks.  Over  the  door 
is  the  Egyptian  cornice,  and  a  pro- 
jecting slab  intended  for  the  globe  and 
asps ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  front  wall 
is  a  perpendicular  recess,  similar  to 
those  in  Egyptian  temples  for  fixing 
the  flag-staffs  on  festivals.  In  front 
of  this  is  a  square  pit,  and  at  its 
mouth  lies  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian 
oolumn  of  Boman  time.  The  blocks 
used  in  building  the  outer  wall  were 
taken  from  more  ancient  monuments. 
Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Tir- 
hakah,  the  Ethiopian  king,  who  ruled 
Egypt  as  well  as  niB  own  country,  690 
B.C.,  and  whose  Ethiopian  capital  was 
Napato,  now  £1  Barkal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Romans, 
finding  the  position  of  Ibreem  so  well 
adapted  for  the  defence  of  their  terri- 
tories, stationed  a  garrison  there  as  an 
advanced  post,  and  that  the  wall  is  a 
part  of  their  fortified  works.  It  was 
in  later  times  fixed  upon  by  Sultan 
Selim  as  one  of  the  places  peculiarly 
adapted  for  a  permanent  station  of  the 
troops  left  by  him  to  keep  the  Nubians 
in  check;  and  the  descendants  of 
Sultan  Selim's  Turks  remained  there 
till  expelled  from  it  by  the  Memlooks 
(or  Ghooz),  on  their  way  to  Shendy, 
in  1811.  It  is  well  worth  climbing  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  for  the  sake  of  the 
view. 


In    the  rock  beneath   Ibreem  is 
some  small  painted  grottoes,  beahri 
the  names  of  Thothmes  L  aiid  IIL  i 
Amunoph  II.  and  of  Rameaes  IL,vid  i 
statues  in  high  relief  at  tbdr  iip|«  \ 
end. 

About  half-way  from  Ibreen  c* 
Boston  are  a  moxmd  and  a  atela,  ab:A 
6  ft.  high,  with  hieroglyphics.  Boftii 
is  the  Turkish  name  for  ''ganka,' 
and  was  probably  given  it  bj  tk 
soldiers  of  Sultan  Selim. 

A  short  way  beyond  it  at  Toik. 
TtuKka  or  Tokko  (the  Nubian  wnrd 
signifying  ''three"),  are  two  nfbd 
rocks,  stretching  across  the  Nile,«a^ 
nearly  dosing  the  passage  in  tka 
month  of  May,  when  the  river  is  l->vj 
Thoy  form  a  complete  weir,  andwmd 
be  verv  dangerous  to  a  boctt  ooonifi^ 
down  the  stream  without  a  pilot       I 

After  passing  Toako  &e  riTcr  ia 
many  places  fiows  literally  throogi 
the  desert.  There  is  no  cultivatiaKi  •■ 
either  bank.  But  the  aspect  of  tJM 
E.  bank  is  quite  different  from  that  <a 
the  W. :  bleak,  black,  and  weird-loik- 
inir,  the  former  lacks  the  eolden  sani 
which  brighten  up  the  Lu>yan  de«2t 
and  clothe  its  valleys  and  lull-6id» 

(TT.)  Ahoo  Simbd  (34  m,\  At  i^ 
Simbdj  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  esll^ 
Ipaambool,  are  the  mtist  intere^t^ 
remains  met  with  in  Nubia«  and.  ^ 
cepting  Thebes  and  the  Pyras^ 
throughout  the  whole  valley  of  ^ 
Nile.  It  has  two  temples  hewi.  q 
the  gritstone  rock,  both  of  the  dd 
of  Rameses  the  Great ;  wfaich«  bes'ifl 
their  grandeur,  contain  hfghly-fiuiiii^ 
sculptures,  and  throw  great  light  c 
ttie  history  of  that  conqueror. 

Candles  will  be  necessary  kr  a^af 
the  sculptures  in  these  tejnpks:  M 
travellers  should  on  no  account  aJ* 
torches  to  be  used;  not  onljd^tw 
blacken  the  sculptures,  but  tfaev  rs' 
the  atmosphere  inside  tlie  templi « 
stifling  and  offensive,  that  if  ihs^v 
four  parties  follow  one  another  is  ^ 
comes  barely  possible  to  breathe.  K^ 
nesium  wire  is  the  best  thing  to  v  3 
all  cases  where  a  strong  light  J  >" 
quired  for  seeing  the  general  efrft 

The  small  temple  was  dcdic«CA>^ 
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lor,  who  is  represented  in  the 
tnm  under  the  K>rm  of  the  saored 
r,  her  emblem,  -which  also  oocors 
he  pictures  on  the  wall.  Her  title 
e  is  **  liidy  of  Aboshek  "  (Abooois), 
ancient  name  of  Aboo  Simbel 
ich,  being  in  the  country  of  the 
liopiana,  is  followed  in  the  hiero- 
phioB  by  the  sign  signifying  '*  fo- 
m  land."  The  fa^^e  is  adorned 
Q  several  statues  in  prominent  re- 
of  the  king  and  the  deities ;  and 
interior  is  divided  into  a  hall  of 
square  pillars  bearing  the  head  of 
lor,  a  transverse  corridor,  with  a 
Jl  chamber  at  each  extremity,  and 
adytum.  Among  the  contemplar 
^68  are  Re,  Amun-re,  Isis,  and 
ah ;  and  Kneph,  Sat^  and  Anoiik^ 
triad  of  the  Cataracts.  The  mon- 
\x  ia  firequently  aooompanied  by  his 
en  No£re-ari.  The  total  depth  of 
I  excavation  is  about  90  fk.  from 
door. 

!1ie  exterior  of  the  Great  Temple  is 
larkable  for  the  most  beautiful  of 
Egyptian  colossi.  They  represent 
neses  II.  They  are  seated  on 
mes  attached  to  the  rook,  and  the 
»  of  some  of  them,  which  are  fortu- 
&ly  well  preserved,  evince  a  beau^ 
xpression,  the  more  striking  as  it 
nlooked  for  in  statues  of  such  di- 
isions.  Their  total  height  is  about 
%.  without  the  pedestal.  The  ear 
ksnres  3  fk.  5  in. :  forefinger  (i,e.  to 
fork  of  middle  finger),  8  ft. ;  from 
sr  side  of  elbow-joint  to  end  of 
die  finger,  15  ft.,  &c.  The  total 
;ht  of  the  fieicade  of  the  temple 
r  be  between  dO  and  100  ft.  The 
d  of  one  of  the  statues  is  com- 
»Iv  broken  off,  but  the  others  are 
rably  intact.  On  the  leg  of  the 
;,  to  the  left  as  you  approach  the 
r  of  the  temple,  is  the  curious 
ek  inscription  of  the  Ionian  and 
ian  soldiers  of  Psammetichus,  first 
overed  by  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr. 
;,  as  well  as  some  interesting  hiero- 
}hio  tablets. 

hat  inscription  is  of  very  great 
•rest  upon  several  accounts.  It 
ears  to  have  been  written  by  the 
ps  sent  1»y  the  Egyptian  king  after 
deserters,  who,  to  the  number  of 


240,000,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
left  the  service  of  Psammetichus  be- 
cause they  had  been  stationed  in  gar- 
rison at  Syene  for  three  years  without 
being  relieved,  and  to  have  settled  in 
Ethiopia. 

The  inscription  is  in  a  curious  style 
of  Greek,  with  a  rude  indication  of 
the  long  vowels,  the  more  remarkabU 
as  it  dates  more  than  100  years  before 
Simonides.  The  17  is  R,  and  the  m  is 
0.  Col.  Leake  has  given  the  follow- 
ing version  and  translation : — 

(for  ov) 
ravra  r^wf/op  rot  vw  i^af^ianxv  ^  OcokX 

cirAcov  i|A0ov  3«  KtpKiot  Korwcptfcvifo  (for  ut 

0)  iroTOfUK 
«vn}  aXcyXwnt  o  iixcvoroirifiTO  Aiyvimof  6t 

Aftaint 

(ncAe9<K)  Ou8a^o[v3 

"King  PBamatlchos  haying  oome  to  Ele- 
phantine, those  who  were  with  Psamatlchus. 
the  Bon  of  Theodee,  wrote  tbl«.  They  Balled, 
and  came  to  above  Kerkls,  to  where  the  river 

rises, the  Egyptian  Anuals.    The 

writer  was  Damearcbon,  the  bod  of  AmocbtchiiB, 
and  Pelepbus  (Pelekos),  the  son  of  Udamtu." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  **  king 
Psamatichus"  only  went  as  far  as 
Elephantine,  and  sent  his  troops  after 
the  deserters  by  the  river  into  Upper 
Ethiopia ;  the  writer  of  the  first  part, 
who  had  the  same  name,  being  doubt- 
less a  Greek. 

Besides  this  inscription  are  others, 
written  by  Greeks  who  probably 
visited  the  place  at  a  later  time; 
as  **  Theopompus,  the  son  of  Plato ; " 
*•  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Timostratus ; " 
Etesibius,  Telephus,  and  others.  There 
are  also  some  PhoBnician  inscriptions 
on  the  same  colossus. 

The  grand  hall  is  supported  by  eieht 
Osiride  pillars,  and  to  it  succeed  a 
second  hall  of  four  square  pillars,  a 
corridor,  and  the  adytum,  with  two 
side  chambers.  Eisht  other  rooms 
open  on  the  grand  nail,  but  they  are 
very  irregularly  excavated,  and  some 
of  them  have  lofty  benches  projecting 
from  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the 
adyttun  is  an  altar,  and  at  the  upper 
end  are  four  statues  in  relief.  The 
dimensions  of  the  colossi  attached  to 
^  the  pillars  in  the  great  haU  are — ^from 
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the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  4  ft  6  in. ; 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  4  ft.  8  in. ; 
from  the  nose  to  the  chin,  8  in. ;  the 
ear,  18}  in.;  the  nose,  about  10  in.; 
the  face,  nearly  2  ft. ;  and  the  total 
height,  without  the  cap  and  pedestal, 
17  ft.  8  in. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  interior 
are  the  historical  subjects  relating  to 
the  conquests  of  Barneses  IL,  repre- 
sented in  the  great  hall.  A  large 
tablet,  containing  the  date  of  his  first 
year,  extends  over  great  part  of  the 
N.  wall :  and  another,  between  the  two 
last  pillars  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  hall,  of  his  35th  year,  has  been 
added  long  after  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted. The  battle-scenes  are  very 
interesting.  Among  the  various  sub- 
jects are  the  arks  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  they  carried  with  them  in  their 
foreign  expeditions.  The  subjects  on 
the  S.  wall  are  particularly  spirited. 
A  charioteer,  just  bending  his  bow, 
with  the  reins  tied  round  his  waist, 
is  full  of  life. 

He  (the  Sun)  was  the  god  of  the 
temple  and  the  protector  of  the  place. 
In  a  niche  over  the  entrance  is  a 
Rtatue  of  this  deity  in  relief,  to  whom 
the  king  is  offering  a  figure  of  Truth ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  four  at  the  end  of 
the  adytum.  The  Theban  triad  also 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  here,  as  well 
as  Nou  or  Kneph,  Khem,  Osiris,  and 
Isis.  The  total  depth  of  this  exca^ 
vation,  from  the  door,  is  about  200  ft., 
without  the  colossi  ahd  slope  of  the 
fai^e.  A  short  distance  to  the  S. 
are  some  hieroglyphic  tablets  on  the 
rock,  bearing  the  date  of  the  88th  year 
of  the  same  Barneses. 

The  great  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel 
was  formerly  quite  closed  by  the  sand 
that  pours  down  from  the  hills  above. 
The  first  person  who  observed  these 
two  interesting  monuments  was  Burck- 
hardt ;  and  in  1817,  Belzoni,  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Mr.  Beechey, 
visited  them,  and  resolved  on  clearing 
the  entrance  of  Uie  larger  temple  from 
the  sand.  After  working  eight  hours 
a  day  for  a  whole  fortnight,  with  the 
average  heat  of  the  thermometer  from 


112°  to  116°  F^T.  in  the  shade,  ±^, 
succeeded  in  gaining  admittance ;  sfri 
though  the  sand  closed  in  agaiiL  tbr: 
labours  enabled  others  to  peasetnir 
into  it  without  much  difBcolfy.  It  i 
a  toilsome  climb  through  the  sand  v. 
the  top  of  the  cliff  above  the  sta&M 
but  the  view  is  a  very  fine  one. 

{E.)  Nearly  opposite  Aboo  Simwl 
is  Ferdyg,  a  small  excavated  temp^. 
consisting  of  a  hall,  supported  by  f^ 
columns,  two  side  chamoen  or  win^ 
and  an  adytum.  It  has  the  name  aa-i 
sculptures  of  the  snooessor  of  AmiiSTpfi 
in.,  and  was  dedicated  to  Amrna^ 
and  Kneph.  At  a  later  time  it  bera» 
a  Christian  church,  for  whidi  it3  rnjcs- 
form  plan  was  probably  thoaght  pa^ 
tioularly  appropriate.  6n  the  o?ilii^ 
are  paintings  of  Our  Savtour  vitL  4 
glory,  and  raised  hand  in  act  of  b!e« 
ing  'St  George,  who  is  spearing  tiw 
dragon.  In  the  sanctuary  are  \^ 
sedilia. 

(J?.)  Close  to  the  8.  of Gebel  AddA 
on  a  conical  hill  called  Gebel  e4 
Shems  ("  Hill  of  the  Sun"),  and  a  liti 
way  above  Ferdyg,  are  some  tabMi 
and  a  rerv  old  tomb  in  the  rock,  h 
a  niciie  is  the  name  of  a  kin^,  jy* 
bably  one  of  the  Sabaoos  of  the  XinU 
djmasty,  who  is  seated  with  Asc^fi 
Savak,  and  Anouke,  reoeivinjs  ti^ 
adoration  of  a  "  royal  son  of  Cufi 
The  king^s  prenomen  reads  Merken !  1 
There  is  also  a  grotto  with  an  illef  ^-^ 
name  of  a  king,  and  another  pm<>  * 
Cuah,  or  Ethiopia ;  with  other  hv!» 
glyphics  on  the  rode,  having  the  ve^ 
of  an  individual  oalled  ThoUmies. 

(^W.)  Faros,  or  Famu,  on  Ib^^ 
bank,  is  supposed  to  be  Uie  Fhti*^ 
of  Pliny ;  and,  from  the  manv  sn"* 
turod  blocks  and  oolunms  uic?t' 
is  evident  that  some  andect  t*" 
existed  on  that  snot;  though,  ji^^ 
from  the  style,  they  appear  to  b-i"^ 
to  a  Boman  rather  than  an  £^^ 
epoch. 

A  little  to  the  8.  is  a  small  r 
with   hieroglyphics    of  the   tiw  * 
Barneses  IL ;  and  in  the  hilk  t  *' 
westward   are  some  tombs  hrr-  > 
the  rock  with  several  Copiie  inr* 
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ns,  from  one  of  which,  hearing  the 
me  of  Diodelaan,  it  seems  that  they 
rved  as  places  of  refuge  daring  some 
the  early  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
.us.  They  swarm  with  bats.  To 
B  S.  W.  are  rains  of  baked  brick,  with 
oie  oolnmns,  of  the  low  ages. 
At  Serra  are  the  remains  of  what 
\s  once  perhaps  a  quay ;  bat  there 
3  DO  rains  of  any  ancient  town  in 
Q  vicinity,  though  it  also  lays  claim 
the  site  of  Phthuris.  There  are 
me  fine  reaches  in  the  river  between 
300  Simbei  and  W^y  Halfah,  but 
e  banks  are  tame  and  uninteresting. 

(TT.)  Wddy  Halfdh  (40  m.).  A 
rge  village,  lying  scattered  among 
thick  belt  of  palms.  Numerous 
ndbanks  intervene  between  it  and 
>e  deep  river-channel,  so  that  daha- 
leahs  have  to  moor  some  way  from 
16  bank.  In  the  plain  behind  the 
llage  are  some  curious  wells  with 
\kiyaJig. 

On  the  E.  bank  oppoaieWddy  HaJ^ 
ik  are  the  vestiges  of  three  buildings, 
ne  is  a  simple  square  of  stone,  wiUi- 
it  sculpture;  another  has  several 
»ne  pillars,  the  walls  being  of  brick ; 
at  the  third  has  been  ornamented 
ith  a  number  of  columns,  parts  of 
hich  still  remain.  Sufficient,  how- 
rer,  stm  exists  to  tell  us  that  it  was 
Q  ancient  Egyptian  building ;  and 
iiat  it  was,  at  least  originally,  com- 
lenced  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Thothmes, 
nd  apparently  dedicated  to  Eneph. 
The  whole  scene  at  Widy  Halfah  is 
ery  drear  and  desolate,  unless  en- 
ivened,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  an 
ncampment  of  traders  on  their  way 
9,  or  returning  from,  the  Soodin. 
.'*lieir  merchan(U8e  is  transferred  here 
rom  camels  to  boats,  or  vice  versd. 
rhe  goods  that  are  waiting  for  camels 
0  take  them  into  the  interior  are  un- 
nteresting  enongh,  consisting  almost 
ntirely  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  other  Eu- 
opean  manufcustured  articles;  those 
luit  have  just  left  tiie  camels'  backs 
U]e  more  novel  and  varied,  and  make 
rith  their  escort  a  pictoresque  group 
3n  the  shore. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  it  worth 


while  to  come  the  additional  40  miles 
from  Aboo  Simbei  to  Widy  Halfah,  is 
the  view  of  the  Second  Cataract  to  be 
obtained  from  the  rock  of  Abooseer. 
It  is  situate  on  the  W.  bank,  about 
5  or  6  miles  above  W^y  Halfah.  It 
is  rather  a  fatiguing  walk  owing  to 
the  loose  sand,  but  donkeys  can  be 
procured  from  the  village.  The  Second 
Cataract  is  perhaps  less  interesting 
than  the  First,  but  more  extensive, 
being  a  succession  of  rapids,  which 
occupy  a  space  of  several  miles,  called 
Batn  el  Hagar,  '<  the  Belly  of  Stone." 
On  the  W.  bank,  just  below  this  rocky 
bed,  is  the  high  cliff  of  Abooseer,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  and  command- 
ing view  of  the  falls ;  and  this  is  the 
ultima  Thtile  of  Egyptian  travellers. 
Indeed,  the  2nd  Cataract  is  im- 
passable except  at  one  season  of  the 
year,  during  the  high  Nile ;  and  the 
same  impediments  occur  at  the  various 
rapids  above  it. 

From  this  cliff  is  a  grand  bird*g-eye 
view  of  the  cataract,  with  its  numerous 
black  shining  rocks  dividing  the  river 
into  endless  channels,  and  the  Nile 
spreading  out  to  a  considerable  breadth. 
Southwards  the  view  extends  for  a 
long  distance,  amongst  the  plains  of 
sand  and  the  ranges  of  hills  which 
stretch  away  into  the  horizon,  while 
here  and  there  the  Nile  may  be  seen, 
like  a  silver  thread,  running  through 
the  dreary  waste.  Two  mountains  on 
the  horizon  mark  the  position  of 
Dongola. 

The  rook  of  Abooseer  is  a  veritable 
Livre  des  Voya^gewrs,  and  custom  sanc- 
tions here,  as  innocent  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  interest  of  its  own,  a 
practice  which  good  taste  and  common 
sense  alike  condemn  most  strongly, 
when  indulged  in  to  the  injury  of 
priceless  monmnents  of  antiquity  and 
works  of  art. 

While  the  traveller  is  absent  at 
Abooseer,  the  dahabeeah  is  prepared 
for  its  downward  journey.  The  big 
yard  and  sail  (trinkeet)  are  taken  down 
and  fastened  above  the  deck,  and  the 
small  yard  and  sail  (halakdon)  hoisted 
on  the  mainmast,  the  oars  are  all  out 
and  tied  to  the  tholes,  and  many  of 
the  deck  planks  taken  up  to  make 
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room  for  tiie  rowers'  legs.  The  result 
is  that  the  graceful  dahabeeah  is  turned 
into  a  junk-like  barge. 

GK)ing  down  the  river,  the  sailors 
row,  if  it  is  calm ;  if  the  wind  is  con- 
trary, the  boat  is  turned  broadside  to 
the  stream,  and  floats  at  about  the 
rate  of  a  mile  or  two  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  respectively  opposing 
strengths  of  wind  and  water.  Some- 
times, of  course,  the  wind  is  so  violent 
that  no  progress  can  be  made,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  into 
the  bank  and  stop.  With  a  favouring 
S.  wind  the  small  sail  is  made  use  of. 

Semneh. — About  35  m.  beyond  Wildy 
Halfah  are  the  village  and  cataract  of 
Semneh,  where  on  eitlier  bank  is  a 
small  but  interesting  temple  of  the  3rd 
Thothmes.  Camels  for  tne  journey  to 
Semueh  and  back  can  be  hired  at 
Wddy  Halfah,  for  about  6  dollars  each. 
It  will  require  4  or  5  days,  according 
to  the  rate  of  going  and  the  stoppages 
made.  The  E.  bank  is  perhaps  the 
best  to  follow — it  is  the  more  pic- 
turesque, and  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains at  Semneh  are  on  that  side. 
Tlie  road,  which  sometimes  lies  by  the 
river  and  at  others  crosses  the  desert, 
is  very  rough  in  places.  The  district 
is  called  Batn  el  Hagar,  **  the  Belly  of 
Bock."  Now  and  then  there  are  little 
open  spaces  on  the  river-bank  with  a 
hut  or  two,  some  palms,  and  a  little 
cultivation.  Sedjajeeah,  a  good  half- 
way stopping-place,  is  one.  Semneh 
itself  is  another  similar  oasis. 

The  temple  on  the  E.  bank  consists 
of  a  portico,  a  hall  parallel  to  it,  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  naos,  and  one  large  and  three 
small  chambers  in  the  oack  part.  It 
stands  in  an  extensive  court  or  enclo- 
sure surrounded  by  a  strong  crude- 
brick  wall,  commanding  the  river, 
which  runs  below  it  to  the  westward. 
In  the  portico  was  the  tablet  recording 
the  conquests  of  Amunoph  III.  (g^ven 
by  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland  to 
the  British  Museum) :  and  on  the  front 
of  the  naos,  to  which  are  two  entrances, 
Thothmes  III.  is  making  offerings  to 
Totouon,  the  god  of  Semneh,  and  to 
"Cneph,  one  of  the  oontemplar  deities. 


The  name  of  Thothmes  IL  also  oonn 
in  the  hieroglyphics:  and  thoteof 
Amunoph  II.  and  of  the  3rd  Osirtasn 
are  introduced  in  another  part  of  tb 
temple. 

That  on  the  western  bonk,  tkn^ 
small,  is  of  a  more  elegant  plan,  acd 
has  a  peristyle,  or  corridor,  suppcittad 
by  pillars  on  two  of  its  sides :  bat  u 
cross  the  river  it  is  neoeseary  to  put 
up  with  a  ruder  rait  than  the  padmr 
by  which  Strabo  was  carried  ofer  to 
Phile,  this  one  being  merely  fonnedof 
logs  of  the  dSm  palm,  lashed  together, 
and  pushed  forward  by  men  who  twim 
behind  it. 

The  Senmeh  natives  too  are  verj 
exorbitant  in  their  demands  for  ferrt- 
ing  you  over.  Nor  is  it  a  pleasant 
method  of  transit  when  the  N.  wind 
is  blowing  strongly,  as  the  stican 
being  very  rapid,  the  waves  are  rather 
high  for  crossing  in  sudi  a  fragile 
craft.  How  prevalent  the  N.  wind  is 
in  this  part  of  Nubia  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  huts  of  the  natlTei 
which  are  built  of  loose  stones  and 
dhoora  straw,  thatched  with  the  same 
straw,  or  with  halfah  grass,  are  always 
placed  so  as  to  be  sheltered  by  mmt 
rock  on  the  N.  side. 

The  temple  on  the  W.  bank  odIt 
consists  of  one  chamber,  aboat  80  ft 
by  11,  with  an  entrance  in  front,  asd 
another  on  the  W.  side,  opposite  whose 
northern  jamb,  instead  of  a  squan 
pillar,  is  a  polygonal  columD,  with  s 
line  of  hieroglyphics,  as  usual,  don 
its  central  face.  On  the  pillan  kis; 
Thothmes  III.  is  represented  in  cod* 
pany  with  Totouon  and  other  dsaSbi 
of  the  temple;  and,  what  is  veiTi^ 
markable,  his  ancestor  OsirtaseDlE 
is  here  treated  as  a  god,  and  is  sea 
presenting  the  king  with  the  embks 
of  life.  On  the  front  wall  is  a  talJiS 
in  relief,  with  the  name  of  Amtisis,  uLi 
of  Thothmes  II. :  and  mention  is  wt^ 
of  the  city  of  Thebes,  But  thia  tato 
has  been  defaced  by  the  hiero|^lyphi^ 
of  another  out  in  intaglio  over  it.  aj^ 
rently  by  a  Bameises. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  naos  i« « 
sitting  statue  of  gritstone,  with  tie 
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Hem  of  Osiris,  intended  perhaps  to 
resent  the  king  Osirtasen. 
\mch  temple  stands  within  the 
le-brick  walls  of  a  strong  fortress, 
1  which  we  learn  many  secrets  of 
Egyptian  system  of  foiiification  at 
i  early  period;  and  an  inscribed 
let  at  the  western  fort  tells  ns  that 
I  ivas  made  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
the  reign  of  the  third  Osirtasen. 
e  the  defences  are  yery  remark- 
);  and  they  present  not  only  the 
y  walls  and  square  towers  of  Egjp- 
.  fortresses,  but  the  scarp,  ditch, 
literscarp,  and  glacis,  partaking  of 

character  of  more  recent  works. 
)  traces  of  a  stone  causeway  show 
k  a  road  led  to  the  summit  of  the 

on  which  it  stands,  and  the  water- 
3,  in  this  and  in  tne  eastern  fort, 
res  from  its  position  that  these 
s  were  intended  against  an  enemy 
Q  the  south,  and  not  against  the 
pherd  invaders  of  Egypt. 

telow,  on  the  E.  side,  falls  the  Nile, 
>ugh  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
ks  that  impede  its  course  ;  and  just 
>w  the  platform  on  which  the 
tern  temple  stands  are  several  early 
roglyphic  inscriptions,  recording  the 
t  of  the  Nile  during  the  reign  of 
lenemha  III.,  of  the  Xllth  dynasty 
he  supposed  founder  of  the  Laby- 
th— and  tiie  Moeris  to  whom  Egypt 
I  indebted  for  the  celebrated  lake 
ed  after  him,  and  other  works  con- 
ted  with  the  irrigation  of  Egypt, 
•m  them,  too,  and  from  various  indi- 
ions  of  the  former  level  of  the 
e,  to  the  8.  and  N.  of  Bemneh,  we 
m  that  the  inundation  rose  at  that 
iod  ooDsiderablv  higher  throughout 
dopia  than  at  the  present  day ;  and 

highest  record  of  the  inundation 
;he  time  of  Amenemha  is  27  ft.  3  in. 
ve  the  greatest  rise  of  the  Nile  at 
present  time.    The  appearance  of 

river  -  deposito  from  Semneh  to 
i)el  Barkal  seems  to  show  that  the 
ndation  in  those  ages  extended 
over  the  plains  in  Ethiopia  (which 
now  above  the  reach  of  the  highest 
)  of  the  Nile),  and  that  conse- 
tntly  some  barrier  had  given  way 
ow  Semneh,  which  had  let  down 
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the  Nile  and  occasioned  this  great 
change  in  ite  level  throughout  Ethi* 
opia.  Supposing  that  !<>.  the  river 
had  formerlv  run  through  the  plain 
on  the  E.  of  AsBooto  (where  a  later 
torrent  gives  a  section  of  the  old  de- 
posita  of  the  river) ;  2<».  that  the  temple 
of  Ombos  stood  on  a  plain  of  alluvial 
soil;  and  3*.  that  similar  remains  of 
the  Nile  deposit  are  traceable  as  far 
as  Silsilis,  but  no  further,  the  question 
is  decided  respecting  the  position  of 
the  barrier  which  once  held  up  the 
Nile  to  that  great  height  whicn  en- 
abled it  annually  to  flood  the  plains 
of  Ethiopia;  and  whose  disruption 
left  those  plains  unwatered  by  the 
inundation. 

The  period  when  this  fall  of  the 
rocks  at  Silsilis  took  place  may  be 
fixed  between  the  beginning  of  the 
XVinth  dynasty  and  the  reign  of 
the  fourth  king  of  the  Xlllth,  who 
mentions  the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  his 
3rd  year  at  the  western  fort  of  Semneh ; 
or  rather  the  reign  of  the  sixth  king 
of  the  Xlllth,  one  of  the  early  Sa- 
bacos,  whose  statue  is  found  at  Argo, 
that  island  being  below  the  level  of 
the  old  inundation. 

Fatal  as  this  catastrophe  was  to  the 
once  rich  and  well-watered  plains  of 
Ethiopia,  which  were  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  annual 
inundation,  ite  effect  on  Egypt  was 
momentary,  and  was  confined  to  the 
lands  immediately  below  Silsilis,  which 
were  submerged  and  torn  up  by  the 
falling  mass  of  water ;  and  this  may 
explain  the  singular  fact  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  changes  that  ever 
took  place  in  so  large  a  river  having 
been  unnoticed  even  in  the  scanty 
annals  of  Manetho. 

The  ruins  of  Semneh  are  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  Tasitia,  or  of 
Acina;  and  we  may  perhaps  trace 
in  the  hieroglyphics  the  name  of  the 
ancient  town,  called  in  Egyptian  To- 
tosha;  unless  this  be  a  general  ap- 
pellation of  the  country,  including 
Semneh,  Aboo  Simbel,  and  their  vi- 
cinity, and  related  to  tiie  Coptic  name 
Ethaush  or  Etidopia.  If  Ptolemy  is 
to  be  trasted,  Ta&itia  was  on  the  W. 
Y  3 
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side  of  the  river,  and  Pnonpt  oppo- 
site it  on  the  E.,  as  he  places  both 
in  latitude  22° ;  so  that  Senineh  may 
include  the  sites  of  hoth  these  ancient 
villages. 


ROUTE  22. 

WADT  HALFAH,  BT  DOVOOLA,  MERGE, 
AKD  BEBBBR,  TO  KHABTOOM,  AND 
THENOE,  BT  BEBBBB,  TO  80WAKIN 
OK  THE  BED  SEA. 

WAdy  Halfah  is  the  ordinaiy  turn- 
ing point  of  Nile  travellers.  But  as 
occasionally  some  may  wish  to  push 
on  farther,  and  see  a  little  more  of  the 
country,  the  following  Information  is 
inserted,  taken  chiefly  from  notes 
kindly  furnished  to  the  Editor  hy  a 
friend,  who  followed  the  above  route 
in  1870. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  direct 
caravan  route  between  the  Lower  Nile 
and  Khartoom  leaves  the  river  at 
Korosko,  and  goes  straight  across  the 
desert  to  Aboo  Hamed  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  about  two-thirds  of  a  degree  N. 
of  Berber.  It  is  therefore  the  best 
for  those  to  follow  whose  object  is  to 
get  to  Khartoom  quickly,  as  it  will 
only  take  about  a  fortnight  to  get  to 
Berber,  instead  of  about  5  weeks  as  by 
Halfah  and  Dougola.  The  interest  of 
the  route  by  Halfah,  however,  lies  in 
its  passing  by  Aboo  Simbel,  the  Isle 
of  Argo,  Meroe,  Gebel  Barkal,  &c. 

Stores  for  the  journey  must  of  oourse 
be  laid  in  before  leaving  Cairo.  They 
will  in  a  general  way  be  the  same  as 
those  required  for  that  part  of  the 
Nile  voyage  already  described.    The 


folkming  hints,  however,  ahooU  W 
acted  on.  As  meat  of  any  \asAis 
with  difficulty  foimd  anywhere  be 
tween  Widy  HaUah  and  Ordee  f  , 
New  Doagola,  a  aopply  of  praar-: 
meats,  soups,  and  Liebig's  Extnt 
must  be  taken.  There  is  no  W. 
to  be  cot  other  than  the  nakiTp  fis 
cake,  therefore  plenty  of  \naemts  an 
required,  enough  to  last  the  vkoi 
time;  and  the  coarser,  lougher,  id-I 
browner  they  are,  the  longer  will  it  be 
before  they  pall  on  the  taste.  Hut 
can  be  bought  for  Is.  the  oke.  Os^' 
milk  is  to  be  had  nowhace,  so  take 
plenty  of  preserved  milk.  Butter,  ezza. 
and  onions  can  only  be  obtained,  aif! 
then  with  difficulty,  at  the  large  tovti 
Goats'  milk  and  fl»h,  and  mutton  «s 
be  bought  between  Berber  and  Khtf- 
toom ;  a  sheep  or  goat  oan  be  had  F^;; 
a  dollar.  Before  leaving  Beiber  (y! 
Sow^n  buy  some  sheep;  ther  cai 
travel  very  well,  and  keep  iqi  with  t  j^ 
baggage  -  camels.  Oharcoal  can  1^ 
bought  at  all  the  large  towns  hom  tJit^l 
workers  in  metal,  but  it  is  only  waDt>.4 
between  W^y  Halfah  and  Meroe, « 
no  rain  (alls  there,  and  there  is  a 
brushwood.  Elsewhere  wood  is  p)^ 
tifnl. 

For  information  relative  to  de»1 
travelling  the  traveller  is  nfierred  « 
Rte.  14  (a),  where  full  particulars  %* :  i 
tents,  camel -riding,  &c^  are  gim 
Tents  on  this  journey  are  not  an  aba^ 
lute  necessity,  but  it  is  pleaonte  ti 
have  them.  Warm  dothuig  is  esR- 
tial,  tiie  nights  of  Deoember  and  Jsr  .- 
ary  being  intensely  cold,  and  the  > 
wind  very  cutting.  The  beat  fmc.  s 
which  to  take  money  ia  in  doik^ 
tariff  and  cunent  piastiee,  and  cof  :<: 
10-par6  pieces.  English  aadFn^^- 
gold  can  sometimes  be  cfaangeii  * 
Khartoom. 

The  best  time  for  leaving  Oairo  ▼*.* 
the  intention  of  penetrating  inti;t> 
Soodan  is  about  the  1st  of  Oc»<^' 
The  time  spent  will  depend  oc  i* 
stoppages  made,  and  whether  tb^  t 
age  be  at  all  extended  up  theWk? 
or  Blue  Nila  From  Cam  to  Khc 
toom,  and  thence  to  the  Red  Sea.  ts 
back  to  Cairo,  will  take  from  4  t  . 
months,  though,  of  oonrseiy  more  ^ 
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easily  be  spent  Eight  montha  would 
allow  a  Tint  to  the  White  or  Blue 
Nile :  the  start  should  then  be  made 
in  September,  so  as  to  be  back  at 
Cairo  in  May. 

It  mnst  be  understood  that  the  time 
given  between  place  and  place  is 
merely  approzimatiTe.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  oDtain  any  idea  of  the  dis- 
tances from  the  camel-drivers,  their 
only  nnit  of  distance  is  a  mahdttah,  or 
day^s  journey,  and  this  varies  from  4 
to  12  hours,  according  to  the  pasture 
found  for  the  camels.  A  '*  ^ort  mo- 
Adttah**  or  a** long  mahdttah"  is  the 
only  difference  known  to  a  native. 
Then  they  know  none  of  the  names  of 
the  small  villages  marked  on  the  map ; 
they  only  know  the  districts,  such  as 
Batn  el  Hagar,  Sukkoot,  Ac. 

Days. 

W^y  Halfah  to  Semneh  2 

End  of  Batn  el  Hagar  ..  2   (long) 

B^|inning    of  Si^oot 

district        1    (long) 

B^^inning  of  Mahass  dis- 
trict      2i 

Third  Cataract,  or  Han- 

nak      2   (long) 

Ordee,  or  New  Dongola  1^ 

Camels  can  be  procured  from  the 
sheykh  at  W^y  Halfah  for  this  part 
of  the  journey.  Not  more  than  7 
dollars  a  piece  should  be  paid  for  them. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
number  required,  as  the  drivers  always 
want  to  force  the  traveller  to  take 
more  than  necessaiy.  A  Nubian  camel 
can  carry  10  l^antirs  (from  8  to  9 
cwt.).  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  Semneh  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  way. 

Semneh  has  been  already  described. 
Two  lather  long  days  bring  the  tra- 
veller to  the  end  of  the  Batn  el  Hagar. 
or  "  Belly  of  Stone,"  The  next  day's 
journey  is  a  long  one  inland  across  the 
desert  without  water.  This  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  an  cJcahdh. 

At  the  end  of  it  is  the  district  of  Suk- 
koot, which  it  takes  4  hrs.  to  traverse ; 
hereby  giving  time  for  a  rest  before 
entering  on  the  long  akabah  between 
the  districts  of  Su£koot  and  Mahass. 
A  night  having  to  be  passed  in  the 


desert,  the  water-skins  and  tenuem- 
eeyah  must  be  well  filled.  Occasional 
signs  of  vegetation  are  met  with  during 
the  day  in  the  valleys,  down  which 
rush  the  torrents  caused  by  the  rare 
but  heavy  rains  swept  across  by  the 
west  wind  firom  the  Red  Sea.  On  a 
plain  covered  with  food  for  the  camels, 
and  surrounded  bv  low  hills,  the  en- 
campment is  made.  A  short  day  of 
6  or  7  hrs.  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
district  of  JVoAoM,  which  it  takes  10 
or  12  hrs.  to  traverse.  Excellent  dates 
may  be  bought  in  this  district.  One 
more  <ikabaK,  and  the  road  descends 
to  a  tiny  village  just  above  the  3rd 
Cataract,  or  the  Cataract  of  Hannak. 

F^om  this  point  the  Nile,  which  has 
been  one  senes  of  rapids  all  the  way 
from  W^^  Halfah,  cnanges  its  cha- 
racter. The  desert  too  is  no  longer 
hilly,  but  a  wide  sandy  plain  covered 
with  a  perpetual  mirage.  In  7  hrs.' 
ride  the  Lie  of  Argo  is  reached,  sepa- 
rated from  the  eastern  bank  by  a  nar- 
row and  Tin  the  winter)  shallow  chan- 
nel, which  can  be  crossed  on  camels. 
Here  are  a  few  old  remains.  See  Hos- 
kyn's  *. Ethiopia,'  for  the  antiquities 
above  Semneh.  In  6  hrs.  more  we  come 
to  the  ferry  by  which  to  cross  over  to 
Ordee. 

New  DongoUiy  or,  as  the  natives  al- 
most invariably  call  it,  Ordee,  is  the 
capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  mudeer.  It  is,  however, 
a  poor  insignificant  plsee,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Turks,  who  carry 
on  the  whole  trade,  and  possess  what 
little  property  there  is;  only  the  very 
lowest  orders  are  Nubians.  The  lan- 
guage is  universally  Arabic.  The 
town  boasts  of  but  one  minaret,  and 
the  houses,  shops,  bazaars,  Ac,  are 
mean  and  poor.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  Ehartoom  included,  that  they 
are  but  a  copy  of  a  poor  quarter  of 
Cairo. 

Vajt, 
Ordee  or  New  Dongola 

toDebbah(byboat  ..     5 
Meroe  and  Gebel  Barkal    4 

AbooEereet 3  (short) 

Berber    ..   Digitized  s^VjwufiClong) 
Ehartoom      ^-12 
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Those  pressed  for  time  mny  go  direct 
from  Ordee  to  Meroe  across  the  desert 
in  3  days.  The  jonmey  by  the  river, 
however,  is  more  intereififng.  It  is  a 
pleasant  change  to  go  to  Debbah  by 
boat.  The  craft  used  in  this  part  of 
the  river  is  called  a  nugga.  It  is 
manned  by  3  or  4  men,  and  has  a 
linlf-deck,  which  affords  some  shelter 
from  the  sun.  The  hire  of  a  nugga 
from  Ordee  to  Debbah  should  not  be 
more  than  3  or  4  dollars.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  100  miles,  and  with 
fair  winds  should  not  take  more  than 
5  days.  A  short  stoppage  may  be  made 
at  Handakj  Old  Dongala,  and  Umgootah, 
This  last  town,  which  is  marked  in 
th9  maps  Abu  Goosa,  is  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  large  caravans  of 
DarfooT  and  Kordofan.  A  few  days* 
stay  here  among  the  slave-traders, 
where  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
consuls  and  other  troublesome  people, 
might  be  entertaining  and  instnictive. 

Debbah  is  a  small  town.  There  is  a 
direct  road  from  it  to  Ehartoom  across 
the  desert,  which  takes  10  days.  Ex- 
cellent and  cheap  dates  can  be  bought 
here.  Debbah  lies  just  in  the  great 
bend  of  the  river  that  runs  from  Aboo 
Hamed  to  near  Old  Dongola.  Camels 
to  Meroe  cost  2^  dollars  each.  The 
road  lies  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  distance  is  done  in  8  long, 
or  4  easy  days.  The  villages  on  the 
road,  such  as  Abudom,  AhurKol,  Korti, 
Ac.  present  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
Three  hours  before  reaching  Meroe 
the  striking  hill  of  Gebel  Barkal  can 
be  seen,  standing  solitary  and  impos- 
ing, though  of  no  great  height. 

Meroe  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  reached  by  a  ferry.  It  is  a 
small  town  of  no  importance.  Donkeys 
can  be  procured  for  the  excursion  to 
Gehd  BarkaU  1  hr.  Here  are  two 
temples  with  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  of 
the  time  of  Tirhakah  of  the  XXVth 
or  Ethiopian  dynasty ;  as  also  a  group 
of  pyramids.  There  are  also  other 
groups  of  pyramids  at  I  >anke]ah,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  and  at 
Nourri,  a  few  miles  further  up.  They 
are  all  of  small  size,  and  badly  built. 


Some  stelss  discovered  by  M.  Maiiettp 
at  Gebel  Barkal  have  thrown  great 
light  on  the  obscure  period  of  Egypiiaa 
history  comprised  within  the  p^»drf 
the  XXniid,  XXIVth,  and  XXTtk 
dynasties. 

At  Meroe  freah  camels  must  be 
procured  for  the  journey  to  Berber. 
They  will  cost  a>K>ut  5  dollats  eadu 
As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  jomwy 
is  over  the  desert,  the  water-^iiii 
should  be  well  looked  to.  Five  hs. 
by  the  river-side  brings  yon  to  Nomrri, 
where  are  pyramids,  as  mentioiKd 
above.  The  next  day  is  a  short  caie 
of  7}  hrs.  through  the  desert  Ab- 
other  day  of  11  hrs.  brings  the  tra- 
veller to  8ani,  where  there  is  a  weD 
with  dirty  water,  from  which  the  skiss 
may  be  filled,  but  it  is  better  to  posh 
on  5i  hrs.  further  to  Ahoo  KereeL  where 
the  water  is  purer. 

From  Aboo  Eereet  to  Berber  is  8 
long  days  without  water.  Some  of  the 
scenery  on  this  road  is  very  beautifuL 
Bold  and  lofty  hills  sorroimd  Aboo  Ee- 
reet, and  a  fine  range,  cidled  Gtbd  el 
Atrek  (Blue  Hills),  is  skirted  about 
12  hrs.  before  reaching  Berber. 

Berber  resembles  other  Nubian  towni 
in  being  insignificant  and  unHttractive. 
It  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  Bed 
8ea  caravans  to  Sowakin  (ride  infra). 
From  Berber  to  Ehartoom  the  joumer 
is  continued  in  a  nugga,  for  which  net 
more  than  9  dollars  should  be  paid  f&' 
the  trip  of  from  9  to  1 2  days  The  dis- 
trict of  Berber  is  the  limit  (in  iliis  Iod- 
gitude)  of  the  southward  flight  of  4^uail 
which  are  found  here  in  midwint«T 
Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  abousi 
between  Berber  and  Ehartoom:  and 
there  are  swarms  of  aquatic  bird5  fm 
the  sandbanks.  Sand-grouse  are  alsn 
plentiful.  The  mouth  of  the  Atfasn 
is  about  20  miles  above  Berber.  K*' 
town  of  any  importance  li(»  betweFr 
Berber  And  Shendy,  a  distance  of  abr«t 
120  miles,  and  the  scenery  ia  flat  Bisi 
uninteresting. 

Mitemna  lies  at  the  end  of  a  Iocs 
reach  after  Shendy.  Forty  miks  fa- 
ther on  commences  the  6th  GMtanrt 
There  is  no  di£Bculty  in  passing  it 
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*he  scenery  here  is  rtriking,  the  riyer 
)rcin^  its  way  through  a  range  of  hills 
ailed  Gebel  Oerri.  Another  flat  and 
u)notonou8  stretch  of  country  presents 
self,  broken  at  last  by  the  minarets 
f  ELhartoom.  Before  reaching  the 
)wn  the  Nile  opens  out  southwards 
ito  what  appears  like  a  vast  sea — the 
btfllow  and  lake-like  White  Nile — 
rhile  a  sudden  turn  carries  the  boat 
ito  the  Blue  Nile,  on  the  left  bank  of 
rhich  stands  Khartoom. 

Khartoom  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
tahr  el  Abiud  or  White  Nile,  and  the 
)ahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  the  latter 
r  which  is  probably  the  true  Nile,  so 
tf  as  the  fertUising  deposit  which  has 
rodnced  Egypt  is  concerned.  It  is 
he  capital  of  the  province  of  Soodto, 
nd  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  the 
TOducts  of  that  country,  slaves  in- 
luded.  It  may  have  about  20,000 
Qbabitants,  but  it  differs  little  from 
he  other  towns  on  the  Upper  Nile 
xoept  in  being  of  larger  size. 

From  Khartoom  the  journey  may 
e  continued  up  the  White  Nile ;  or 
p  the  Blue  Nile,  either  to  its  sources 
1  Abyssinia,  or  round  by  Koos  Begeb 
Qd  Easala  to  Massowah.  The  best 
ray  of  getting  to  the  Red  Sea,  how- 
ver,  is  to  return  to  Berber,  and  go 
hence  to  Sowakin.  This  I'oumey  w&l 
ike  about  12  days  easy  gomg.  Camels 
an  be  procured  at  Berber  for  6  dollars 
Bch  for  the  journey,  unless  it  is  in- 
3Dded  to  stay  in  the  desert  for  the 
urpose  of  shooting,  and  then,  of 
ourse,  more  will  be  required.  Gazelle 
nd  ariel  are  often  seen,  and  some- 
Imes  ostriches.  The  desert  is  by  no 
leans  barren,  abounding  in  water, 
mshwood,  and  food  for  the  camels. 
t  is  interesting  to  make  this  journey 
1  company  with  the  pilgrims*  caravan 
"om  Kordofan,  composed  of  Darfoorian 
Qd  Fellatah  Moslems,  some  of  whom 
ike  3  years  to  cross  from  the  west  of 
ifrica.  Tlje  Bishnreen  Bedaween  form 
le  escort.  In  ioumeying  with  a  cara- 
Gtn  care  should  be  taken  to  start  from 
ad  arrive  at  each  place  before  it,  so 
I  to  fill  the  waterskins  before  the 
ipply  is  exhausted. 
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The  following  is  the  direct  itine- 
rary:— Hrt. 
Berber  to  Aboo  Salab  ..     8 

Oback     17 

Etzoo      4 

Ayamet 8 

Rowik 4 

Kokreb 14^ 

Abab      10 

HarraTreb 5^ 

Ooched 8 

Otan       10 

Hamdoo 3 

Sowakin        4 

The  first  well  is  reached  after  leaving 
Berber  in  4  hrs.,  where  the  Arabs 
prefer  filling  their  skins  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  carrying  water  from  the 
Nile.  Four  hrs.  after,  the  tents  may 
be  pitched  at  Aboo  ScUdby  where  there 
is  no  water,  though  a  plentiful  crop 
of  dhoora  is  grown  here  after  the 
autumn  torrents.  Seventeen  hrs.  fur- 
ther on  is  Ohacky  where  pretty  good 
water  is  to  be  had,  and  (generally) 
milk  from  the  flocks  driven  down  for 
water  and  pasture  by  the  Arabs.  Just 
before  reaching  Oback  a  range  of  sand- 
hills (5  miles  wide)  is  crossed,  over 
which  the  camels  flounder  and  fall. 
Etzoo  (4  hrs.)  and  Ayamet  (8  hrs.)  have 
pasture  for  the  camels,  but  no  water 
is  reached  till  Rotoik  (4  hrs. ).  [Some- 
times a  different  route  is  taken  which 
branches  off  at  Ayamet,  passes  through 
Ariab,  and  rejoins  the  main  track  near 
Kokreb ;  there  is  not,  however,  always 
water  in  the  Ariab  well.] 

A  little  before  BowiJI^,  glens  are 
passed  through,  in  which  are  seen 
beautiful  specimens  of  petrified  wood. 
Trunks  of  trees,  from  5  to  8  ft  high, 
are  still  standing  planted  in  the 
soil,  while  others  lie  strewn  about 
as  in  the  petrified  forest  near  Cairo. 
Traces  of  copper  occur  here.  KokrA 
is  14}  hrs.  from  Rowi^.  After  a 
long  desert  ride,  its  solitaxr  palm, 
its  little  gushing  spring  of  water, 
and  its  thick  brushwooa  and  vege- 
tntion,  make  it  seem  a  perfect  Eden. 
Next  day  a  really  beautiful  range  of 
hills  is  crossed.  Ahah  U  10  hrs.  from 
Kokreb,  and  has  a  deep  well  with 
poor  water.    Three  and   a  half  hrs. 
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farther  on  U  Harra  Treb  (good  water), 
and  then  a  mountain-pass  is  crossed, 
and  8  hrs.  from  Hana  Treb  Oocked  is 
reached,  a  charming  spot,  rich  in  water 
(which  lies  some  80  inches  below  the 
soil)  fall  of  trees  and  bushes  in  which 
are  a  variety  of  birds.  Hence  to 
Sow^Udn  is  a  17  hrs.'  ride.  Water  is 
found  on  the  road  at  Otan  (10  hrs.) 
and  Hamdoo  (3  hrs.). 


Shortly  after  leaving  Hamdnn  the 
crest  of  a  hill  is  reached,  from  vfaki 
is  seen  the  hazy  horizon  of  the  Bd 
Sea,  and  the  white,  island-bmlt  ton 
of  Sowdkin^  whence  the  traveUer  dkj 
take  boat  (dhow)  for  Jedda,  or  wah 
patiently  till  an  Egyptian  man-of-w 
(t.0.  merchant  steamer)  calls  on  its  wiy 
from  Massowah  to  Suez,  For  Com 
of  Bed  Sea,  see  Bte.  7  (9). 


OoUwsi  of  the  Plain  at  Tbebea,  and  Lazor  beyond,  during  the  inniuLittoQ. 
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Aabotep.  Qneen,  Jewels  of,  15a 

Ababdeh  desert,  448.    Anbe,  45a 

Abaton.  470, 471. 

Ahbaaaetyahj  153. 

Abbonde  dynasty.  28. 

Abd-el- Attf,  86  et  pcMirn. 

Aboo-Aze«8,  monnds  at,  J48. 

Aboo^lrgefa,  rains  near,  347. 

Aboo-Hamed  stat,  119. 

Aboo  Hommooe  stat..  iix. 

Aboo-Honnes,  old  clmrcb  at,  j6o. 

Aboo  Hot,  479. 

Aboo-K«beer  stat.,  251. 

Aboo  Kercet,  492. 

Aboo  Salab,  49J. 

Aboo  Sbekook  stat.,  251. 

Abookeer.  102.    Battle  of,  102. 

AbookBeer.  303. 

Aboolfeda,  165  et  pattim, 

Aboorotfsb,  pyramid,  199. 

Abooe^r,  mounds  at,  248.    I^mmlds  of,  aoa 

Village,  aoi.    Rock  of,  487. 
Aboo  Stanbel,  Interesting  remains  at,  484.  Great 

Temple,  485. 
Abooteeg,  371. 
Aboos^beU  i6t. 
Abndom,  492. 
Abu-Kol,  49a. 
Abjdos,  road  to,  from  Great  Oasis,  j  15.    Town, 

181.    Tablet  of;  jr},  J8i.    Road  fh>m,  to  the 

Great  Oasis,  j82. 
Acuithxia,  dty  of,  215.  J4>- 
Acanthus   grove,   near  Abydns,  j62.     Near 

Modmur,  J71.     In   the  nefghboaibood  of 

SaU^rab,  215. 
AcoHstiSo. 
Agerdod,  275. 
Ahab,  491. 

A/n  Hawtfrah,  280^  28a. 
Ain  Hndberah,  298. 

Aln  Mooea,  226.    /See  FoonUins  of  Moses. 
Aln  Hoosa  to  Jebel  Moosa  (Ml  Stnal)  and  tbe 

Convent  of  St  Oalberine,  281. 
Akhsheed  dynasty,  Ji. 
Alabaster  qoarrles,  116,  J52, 164. 
Alabastron,  jfj. 
Alexander,  tomb  oL  86. 
AT/gTAWPMA,  69.  Landing  at,  69.  Harbour,  7a 

Custom  House,  7a     Donkey-boys,  fta,  71. 

Hotels,  lodgings,  caf^  ftc,  7>-    l^wt-offlce, 

•72.    Bankers,  73.    Cousnlates,  71.    Medioal 

Hen,   73.     Shops,  Ac,  7J-     Churches,   71. 

Conveyaooes,  Railways,   74.    Steamers,  74. 


Telegraph,  74.  Servants.  75.  Boats  for  tbe 
Nile  voysge,  75.  Andent  and  modern  history 
and  topography,  of,  76-62.  Prindpal  andent 
buildings,  82.  Pharos,  Heptastadlum,  82. 
Museum,  library,  83.  Serapeum,  84.  Onsa- 
rlnm,  Pannlnm,  86.  Gymnasium,  87.  An- 
dent remains,  87.  Gleopatza's  Needles,  87. 
Pompsy's  Pillar,  88.  Population,  andent 
and  modem.  89.  Climate,  91.  Government, 
91.  Commerce  and  Industry,  92.  Ports, 
gates,  walls,  Q2.  Streets,  tc^  93.  Canals, 
91.  Mosks,  churches,  convents,  9<.  Hos- 
pitals, charities,  schools,  96.  Theatres, 
amusements,  fax,  06.  Drives,  excurrions,  97. 
Gataoombe,  97.  Anenal,  Ras  et  Teen,  98. 
Ramleh,  Cesar's  camp,  98.  Plan  for  seeing 
Alexandria,  10% 
Alexandria  to  Kosetta,  fay  hmd,  101. 

to  Cairo,    by  land  through    the 


Delta,  104. 

to  Cairo,  by  the  Western  Bank.  104. 

to  Atfeh  and  Cairo,  105. 

— — to  Cairo  by  Railway,  in. 

to  Hierasycaminon,  by  the  West 

Bank,  330 ;  by  the  East  Bank,  330- 
All  Mobammed,  11.    See  Mohammed  All. 
Alluvial  depodr,  461, 464,  471. 489. 
Almanac  ot  the  4th  century,  477. 

Atnftrff^  482. 

Amer  ( Amrou>  27.    Mosk  of,  at  old  dim,  164. 

At  Assooto.  464. 
Ammaw^Sb.  house  of  (Oomiiades),  27. 
Ammon,  Oasis  of,  26^268. 
Amoodayn,  266. 
Amun-Neph,  266. 
Amunoph  III.,  427.    Statues  of, at  Thebes,  407. 

Temple  of,  at  Luxor,  437. 
Amnnoph  Iv.,  363.  364. 
Anasieh,  SieradeopcUs,  301.  345. 
Ancient  remains  of  Alexandria,  87. 
Animals  well  represented,  436,    Names  written 

over.  358. 
Animals,  domestic,  33a- 

,  wild,  3»6. 

AntinoC,  ruins  of,  359.    Ruins  snd  tombs  in 

tbe  vidnlty.  360. 
Antiquities,  Museum  of  Egyptian,  144. 
Andrhodoa,  island  of,  79. 
Ape  mummies,  4)7. 
Aphroditopolis,  Atfeeyab,  343. 
AphrodltopoUs,  Itfoo,  374. 
Apis  Mausoleum,  or  Serapeum,  107. 
ApoUhiopolis  Parva,  site  of.  392* 
Arab  bridges  near  the  Pyramids,  20a 
Arab  tribes,  275,  297,  450. 
Arabat  el  Matfoon,  381 .  ---To 

Arabic  and  English  vocabulary.  45-68. 
Arabic  character  first  used,  31,  I3J« 
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Arcb,  early  use  of  the,  198,  214, 355,  3«».  4»9- 

418. 

.  imitation  of  the.  155. 

,  pent-root  iBt,  189 

»  pointed.  29,  ja,  34. 44,  133,  134.  ij?.  164, 

171, 4^4,  410. 

,  pointed,  with  a  horsesboe  baw,  il6, 137* 

— ,  round  horseshoe,  rare  in  Egypt,  132. 

Argo,  isle  of,  ^x. 

Arrows  tipped  with  stone  for  the  chase,  356* 

4J6. 


-  with  metal  points  for  war.  416. 
811 


Ite  ot  30a 


ArsinoS,  ancient  canal  of,  230. 

Art,  Egyptian,  198  etpastim, 

Ashmoon,  110,251. 

Aflsaseef,  iombe  of  the,  418. 

Amoo^  462.    Palms  and  dates  of.  465. 

Astronomical  oeiUngs,  385, 405, 426, 453. 

Asyoot,  168. 

Atfeeyah.  AphroditopoUs,  343. 

Atfeh,  104, 106. 

Athanasins,  letter  of,  432. 

Athribis.  ruins  of,  ii|. 

Athiibis,  or  Crocodllopolis,  375. 

Atreeb,  Benha  el  Assal,  248. 

Attar  en  Nebbee,  Mosk  of,  339> 

Ayamet,  493. 


fiab-el-Mandeb,  rtralts  of,  227. 
Bab-el-Melook,  Tombe,  or  aates  of  the  Kings  at 

Thebes,  42a 
Babylon.  E^ptiau,  165. 
Backsheesh,  |2f  etpainv^ 
Bagdad  founded.  28. 
Babariie  Menilooks,  Snltan8,'or  Kings  of  Egypt, 

36.    Tombe  oC  1 38. 
Bahr-bela-me  ravine,  339* 
Bahr  el  Abiad  and  Bahr  el  Axrek,  493. 
Batar  el  Kaiigfa,  ur  Bahr-bela*ma,  262. 
Bahr  el  Timsah,  240. 
Bahr  es  Sogbetyer,  25a 
Bahr  Yoosef  Quial,  300^  30X,  365. 
Bajoora,  383. 
Ball,  game  of.  }S^. 
BalUb.  Lake,  241. 
BalUs,  391  •    Jars,  391. 
BaUat,3i(- 
Balaam,  160. 

Bar&bras,  the  modem  Nnblans,  475. 
BaratooD,  265. 
Bardies,  379. 

Barrage  of  tbe  Nile,  no,  162. 
Basona,  373. 
Baths  at  Cairo,  141. 
Batfas  or  Cleopatra,  97. 
Baths,  remains  oC  at  El   Hammam,  in  the 

Fyoom.  305. 
Baths,  Bulphur,  at  Helw&n,  34}. 
Bain  el  Hagar,  487,  491. 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  102. 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  104. 
Battle-scenes  at  the   Meninoniam,  403,   404. 

A I  Medeenet  Hilboo,  413.    At  Luxor,  437. 

At  Kamak.  441.    At  Bayt  el  Welly.  478. 

At  Derr.  48).    At  Aboo-Simbel,  486. 
3ayt  el  Welly.  478 
Sazaars  at  Ciiro,  141. 
iebayt^el- Hagar,  248. 


BTADBETAH. 


Bedreshayn  stat,  202. 342. 
Beer  el  Ingleei.  448. 
Beer  el  Batter,  275. 
Beggars  in  Egypt,  127,  344- 

^  Christian,  349. 

Behneaa.  347- 

Belak,  314* 

Belbels  stat,  218. 

Bellianeh,  379. 

Belnmi's  tomb  at  Thebes,  of  SetU  L,  421. 

Benha  el  Assal,  248. 

fienha  junct  stau,  113. 

Beni  Adee,  368. 

Beni  Hassan,  grottoes  ot  354-359* 

Beni  Mohammed  el  Kofoor,  painted  grattxi 

near,  368. 
Beni-Wasel,  345. 
Benisooef,  301, 344. 
Benoob,  25a 
Benoot,  391. 
Benowret,  373. 
Berber,  492. 
Berberee,  473. 
Berenice,  228, 449. 
Berimb4U  251. 
Berkook.  mosk  of,  137.    Tomb  of,  138. 


147. 
ruined 


Besbendy,  ruined  town  of,  3x2. 

Biahmoo,  mins  of,  302. 

Blbbeh.  mounds  and  convent  at,  345. 

Biggeh.  island  of,  470. 

Biggtg  obelisk.  301. 

Birds  of  Egypt,  326.  327. 

Blrket  Akrashar,  161. 

fiirket  AnuUeyah.  267. 

Blitet  el  Hag.  i6x. 

Birket  el  Kom,  303. 

Blrket^ea-Sab  stat,  X13. 

Blrket  Ghutt^  106. 

Birket  Haboo,  417. 

Bishareeyah  gold-mines,  449. 

BIshareerah  tribe  of  Aratas,  45a 

Blacks,  Oases  of  the,  3  to* 

Boars,  wild,  loo,  iii.  257>  303. 

Boats,  andent  l!;gyptian.  dcecdbed,  455. 

BoaU  of  tbe  Nile,  75,  no. 

Bolbitine  branch  of  the  NUe,  103. 

Booa:^b,  457. 

Book  of  the  Dead,  or  Ritoal,  147.  irj.    Qwte- 

tton  from.  145. 
Books,  list  of,  zvi. 
BooUk,  no,  173. 

BooBh,344. 

Bordein  stat.,  218. 

Borel  and  Lavalley,  Messrs.,  233. 

Bostan,484. 

Boghaz,  the,  or  month  of  the  Nile,  252. 

Brangeh,  monnds  at.  345. 

Breccia  Verde  quarries,  44ft. 

Brickmakers,  but  not  Jewi^  434. 

Broombel  mounds,  343. 

Bruoe's,  or  the  Harpers'  tomb  at  Thebes,  424. 

Brugrdi,  Herr,  255,  279. 

Bubastis.  218. 

Burckhardt,  tomb  of,  139. 

Burial-place  of  the  Jews,  339;  of  Apia,  ic;. 

Burning-Bush,  chapel  of  tbc^  293. 

Busiria  villaire,  201. 

Biisaateen  villoKe,  339.         'X^^ 

Byadeeyah  village,  360. 
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ll'i  ooort  at  Cairo,  ii6. 

un,  names  of  the.  2$,  26. 

tar's  camp  near  Akzandrla,  98, 99. 

iKo,  foanded,  |r.    TenDlnns,  114.     Hotels, 

odgings,  booses,  116.     Cafi^  restaurants, 

16.  Pbst-Offlce,  116.  Bankets,  Oonsnlates, 
4<>dical    Men,    n^.      Shops,   tradespeople, 

17.  Agents  for  fonrardinir  goods,  117. 
lurches,  118.  Conv^ances,  118.  Railways, 
rl«tpraphs,  118.  Servants,  118.  Boats  for  the 
file  voyage,  steamers,  1 19.  History  and  topo- 
iraphy.  1 21.  Copt,  Jews,  and  Frank  Qnartera, 

22,  i2|.   Oriental  character  of,  11).   CUmata, 

25.  Popnlatlon,  125.    Local  government, 

26.  Cadi's  court,  126^  Manufactures  and 
ndustry,  127.  Gates,  walls,  117.  Canals, 
akes,  128.  Citadel,  128.  Mosk  of  Moham- 
ncd  AU,  129.  J«isepb's  Well,  ijo.  Hosks, 
hitrchea,  ijo-f;8.  Tombs,  oemeteries,  118. 
tebeels,  or  public  fountains,  IJ9  Streets, 
mblic  places,  140.  Baths,  141.  Bazaars, 
(41.  Palaces  W-  Schools,  141.  Libraries, 
144.  Museum,  ¥44-151.  HospitalB  and 
Benevolent  Societies,  151.  Theatres,  amuae- 
Dents,  152.  Festivals  and  religious  cere- 
Bonies,  152.  Modes  of  seeing  Cairo  and 
lel^bourbood,  iff.  Drives,  excurdons, 
t5o--2i5.  To  Shoobra,  156.  To  Hellopolis, 
157.  To  the  ••  Petrified  Forest,"  161.  To 
;be  Barrage,  161.  To  Old  Cairo,  16}.  To 
in  Pyramids,  17;.  To  Sakk4rah,  loi. 
iro.old,  i6j.  Mosk  of  Ajner,  164.  Roman 
ortres  of  Babylon,  165.  Coptic  convents 
iDd  churches,  166-170. 

iro  to  the  Suex  Canal.  215-247. 

-  to  Suez  by  railway,  216. 

-  by  water  to  Damietta,  247. 
- 1^  rail  to  Damietta,  25 j. 

-to  S£n  and  Lake  Henialeh  by  rail' and 
va«er,  25^. 

-  to  the  Natron  lakes  and  monasteries,  259 

-  to  the  Seewah,  or  Oasis  of  Ammon,  265. 

-  to  Syria  by  the  "  Short  Desert,"  268. 

-  to  Mount  Sinai,  271. 

-  to  the  Fyo6m,  298. 
■*-  to  Hedeeneh,  299. 

-  to  the  LlUle  Oasis,  the  Qreat  Oasis,  and 
he  OmIs  of  Dakhleh.  by  the  Fyo^m,  jo6. 

-  to  the  oonveniB  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
^ul  to  the  Eastern  desert,  1 16. 
-toThebeM)9. 

iphate  in  Asia,  end  of,  j6.    In  Egypt,  end 

ipbs  and  Sultans,  list  of  the,  27-42. 

iphs.  tombs  of  the,  1)8. 

nel-riding,  271. 

1*1.  andent,  between  Mediterranean  and  Red 

^229. 

lal  orCairo,.cotting  of  the,  118, 151. 

ni  of  Mahmoodeeah,  94.  105.     Of  Ismail- 

eyab,  128.    Of  ArsinoS.  2ia    Of  Mo6z,  114, 

48. 2«?.    See  Sues. 

*l,  WMy,  229. 

op<c  branch  of  the  Nile,  102, 109. 

opus,  101.    Decree  of,  102, 151. 


OOFna 


Caravans  fkom  Darfoor,  )X4. 

Carcfaemish,  and  conquests  of  the  EgypiiaiM, 

405. 
Caricature,  penchant  of  the  Egyptians  for,  4Jf. 
Cartouches,  or  shields  with  klng^  name^  19-26. 

Meaning  explained,  }2^, 
Catacombs  at  Alexandria,  89. 97. 
Cataract,  First,  466.    Ascent  and  descent  at, 

467.    Second  cataract,  487.    Third  cataract, 

491.    Sixth  cataract,  492. 
Cataract  of  Hannak,  491. 
Catherine,  St.  convent  of,  291.    Church,  292. 

Library,  29).    Excursions  from,  294-297. 
Causeways  at  the  Pyramids,  198. 
Cavlglia,  192.  lo),  205. 
Ceilings  of  tombs,  piJnted  devices  00,  J69. 
Chalouf,  22  J,  2)7. 
Chameleon,  482. 

Cbeops,  or  Shoofoo,  Pyramid  of.  179. 
Chephrai,  or  Shaftia.  builder  of  the  2nd  Pyramid 

of  Qeeiefa,  statue  of,  148.     His  pyramid, 

189. 
Chereu,  to6. 
Christian  church,  old,  at  Erment,  451. 

martvrs.  45  ). 

remains,  308.  314,  j  15.  353,  35^  360, 

361,  j^h  366,  367,  JTOf  J73.  409.  41^  411* 

482.  483, 487. 
Christians  fbrmerly  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  367, 

Chronological  Table  of  Egyptian  dynasties  and 

kings,  XI-18. 
Church,  very  early, 

Honnes,  360. 
Churches,  73,  95.  118,  166.  287.  291,  j^S*  J^. 
J75.  f9i»W.  409.417.  451- 
,  position  of  early,  376w 
Circles,  stone,  285, 289. 
Citadel  of  Cairo,  128. 
aeopatra,  baths  of,  89, 97.  Cleopatra,  portrait 

of.  at  Denderah.  388.    At  Erment,  451. 
Cleqwtra's  Needles,  87. 
aimate  of  Egypt,  i.    Of  Alexandria,  91.    Of 

Cairo,  125. 
Clothing  and  mode  of  life,  6. 
Coinage  of  Egypt,  8-ia 
Coins,  Cufic.  27. 
Colossi  of  Thebes.  407. 
Colossus  on  a  sledge,  )6i. 
Colours,  or  paints  of  the  Efrrptfans,  458. 
Columbarium  in  the  Great  Oaals,  312. 
Commerce  of  Alexandria,  92. 
Consular  courts,  Jurisdiction  of,  9?. 
Contra-ApoUiDopoUs,  ancient  road  fhmi,  to 

Emerald  mines,  450. 
Contra-Latron,  temple  at,  453. 
Contract  with  Dragoman.  )2a 
Convent  or  monastery  of  Gebel  et  Tayr,  3^9. 

Of  Mount  Sinai,  291.    Of  Geergeh,  379-    The 

oldest  in  Egypt,  at  Esneh,  45). 
Convents  or  monasteries  n^^ar  AntinoS,  360.  Near 

Negadeh,  39).    Of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul, 

316.     Of  the  Natron  lakes,  262.    Of  Booah. 

344.    Red  and  white,  374-376.    In  Island  of 

Tabenna,  384. 

other,  166.  308,  34^  3M>  345.  Jfc,  366, 


in  a  quarry  near  Aboo 


393. 4x8. 

,  number  of,  in  I^iypt,  265. 

Coptic  convents  and  churches  at  old  Cairo^  166- 

170. 
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COPTIC. 


Ooptk  pfttrlarcfa,  116. 

CoptoB,  J91. 

— ^  to  Berenloe,  road  ftx>m,  449. 

Oopto,  the,  jji. 

OoronaUon  oeremony  at  Thebes,  411. 

Crocodile  mnminies,  ^67. 

Oooodllee,  ai|,  jij,  j66,  J90,  460,  ^i,  481, 

491.    Powtf  of  TeDtjTitet  over,  J89.    Gha- 
'   ncterlsticB  of,  ^90.    Sacred,  joi,  34$,  j^ 
Crooodilopolls,  }oo,  joi ,  3^$,  M. 
Crusaders  In  Egypt^  95, 107, 1Q4,  2$o,  251. 
Colic  character,  J  I.    inscription,  iji,  ijj,  171, 

^^ 
Card  dynasty.  J4. 

Cnsh.  **  Ethiopia,''  name  of,  471, 47S. 
QynopoUs,  ^48. 
Cypenia,  151. 


D. 

Dab6d  temple,  475. 

Dahabeeah,  descrlptioo  and  price  of;  119.    In- 
formation respecting  voyage  in,  119-316. 
Dakhleh,  oasis  at,  jia    Frnita,  character  of  the 

inhabitants,  J12. 
Dakkeh,  temple  of;  48a 
Dallas,  J44. 

Damanhoor  stat.,  iii.    Oanal  ot,  109. 
Damletta,  251. 
beslcgwl  by  the  Cni8adert.'i4, 15, 95. 

ifi. 
Dar  Aboo  Bereek,  266. 
DaiooUOflhmoon,  j6i. 
Daroot  eah  Shereef,  J65. 
Dashoor,  pyramids  of,  214. 
Dates  in  drams  at  Keneh,  190. 
of  Seewah.  267.    Of  the  LitUe  Oaals,  ^09. 

Of  Aaeooin,  46$.    Of  Ibreem.  465, 474. 
DayrB61os,ii6. 
Dayr  Byrfd  vUlage,  3x5*  J45- 
Dayr  el  Arbteen,  295. 
Dayr  el  Bahree  temple,  4x8. 
Dtoyr  el  Medeeneh  temple,  417. 
Dayr  Mar-Antonioe,  ji6. 
Debbah,  492. 

Deb6bat  Sheykh  Ahmed,  291. 
Delta,  the,  112. 

—— ,  apex,  or  S.  end  of  the,  iio^  162. 
Denderab,  temple  of;  384-J89. 
Dendoor,  temple  of,  479. 
Derb  el  Hag,  274. 
Derb  el  Hamra,  274. 
Derb  el  Maaxee,  274. 
Derb  er  Russafiii,  ^^ 
Derb  et  Tarabeen,  274. 
Derb  et  Tow&rah,  274. 
Derr  or  Dayr,  capital  of  Nnbia,  483. 
Dervishes,  dancing,  ici. 
Desert,  Joameys  in  the,  271-298,  306-3x7*  447- 

450.    Preparation  for,  272-274. 
Desert,  the  "Long,"  vll  Mt  Snai,  Akabah. 

and  Petra,  297,  or  vli  ML  Sinai  and  Nakl, 

to  Syria.  29a 

,  the  -  aort."  to  Syria,  268. 

Deesook,  fke^  X07. 

Diet,  6. 

Dlm&y,  rnins  at^  in  the  ¥76010,  30J. 

Diocletian,  kiacriptioa  of,  time  of,  487. 

Diodorns.  171  et  pauim. 


EL  HATBIE. 


Dioepolls  Ptfva,  ruins  oC,  384. 

Diseases  for  which  climate  is  bencfidal.  4. 

Didindi,  384. 

Dihtance  fh}m  the  aea  to  the  ist  Oisiici^b 

Divinities,  principal  Egyptian,  146. 

Dog  and  cat  mommies,  348. 166. 

Dogs,  more  than  one  breed  in  vamt^ 

In  Egypt,  381. 

i>om-irees,  or  Tbebaa  palms,  365. 
DoDgola,  New,  491. 

,  Old.  492. 

Dooeh,  temple  of,  314. 

Doric  colamn.  prototype  of  the,  355. 4T^ 

DdaeK  at  Galro^  154. 

Dragoman,  118,  319,  321.  314- 195- 

Drmh  Aboo'l  Negga,  tombs  <a,  41S. 

Dmnirht^  game  of,  357, 4ta 

Drawing,  exoelleDoe  of,  423, 436b 

Drawings,  coloared,  iUnstiatlTe  cfHneay 

tnral  porsnita  of  the  eariy  Egn^^oi.  ir>- 
Drosea,  sect  of;  ji,  135. 
Dwarfii,  3$8. 
DynasUes.  Egyptian,  and  Uno^  din»ui«» 

table  ot  12-25,  338 


Ehras,  366.  ,_^  , 

Ed  Dayr,  Christian  rillsge,  361.  Tasp  ^' 


E^' 


Mazrii  or  bki  an^ 


Rio  templea,  456*  457. 

i  (the  fkoffrut)  represented,  i^ 

Eg  Gimsheh,  227. 

Eggs,  artifldal  h«tcfahig  of,  127.  . 

Bgtft,  season  fbr  visitiiv.  vv.  J«"*lS 
Inland  to.  XT.  General  regnitocBMis^ 
state  of  the  country,  i.  TempenJsrf,  i  1- 
8easons.3.  Disessm  Ibr  whidtte^^ 
beneffeial.  4.  Gtothtaig  and  node  of  1B& 
Coinage,  8.  Weights  snd  awBWj.  [ 
Reigning  fhmily  snd  mode  of  gweo^-; 
Chronological  table  of  Egyp^"  ffiS' 
and  king^  12-25.  IJstofCWplitiDdSBSJ 

1  27-42.  Shooting  and  Natural  Hist«7. ';, 
Oeojmphy.  product*,  331.  Iih«Ntt»J- 
AntiquiUes,  ruins,  333.     ,      .  ,  „ 

E^pttan  boats,  descripdon  of  snoot.  45f 

— - — templ«,gei£«lde«rip«iooot:^ 

336. 

Eileithyiss,  ndns  at,  454.   Grottoes  «t.4^ 
Ekhmeem,  376. 

£1  Areefh,  2701  ^ 

El  Aihar,  UnlveTBity  of,  134.  W-  '^ 

XJ4- 
El  Beerbeh  mounds,  179. 
El  Beraheh,  361. 
El  Booka  Stat,  253. 
El  Dooknesra,  grotto  at,  483* 
El  Edwa  stok.  199. 
El  Eghftyta,  wells  of.  448. 
El  Ferdane,  143. 
El  Ghfrek,  306. 

El  Ohoreeb  mosk  of.  X37.   BasurAUi 
El  Gnlsr,  241, 141. 
El  Hammim,  305. 
£1  Hamra,  201.  i 

£1  Harelb,  j66.        DQle 
ElIIaybie,nitaisat.3^ 


IKDXX. 
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EL  HATZ. 

El  Hayi,  oasis  of,  jia 

Et  Helleh.451. 

El  if oTOte,  iO. 

EIKab,4J4. 

El  Kafr.  J42. 

El  KiOa  ▼llbtge,  rai. 

KIiaxiijBeh.266. 

El  Kasr,  308. 

El  Kays  monnds  at,  348. 

13  Ken^  4M- 

El  Khaaka,  i6x. 

El  Kb^eh  temple,  |x;. 

El  KbowAid  mouDda,  J71. 

£1  Kodla  pyramid,  451. 

El  Madhawwa,  287. 

El  Maharrad,  186. 

EI  M^raxee,  J44. 

El  MarUwh,  284. 

£1  M^sarah,  140. 

El  M^dniTir,  moonds  at^  j*ji. 

El  Miugrefa  plain,  275. 

El  MAtataU,  275. 

EI  Mnrkbeiyeh.  28}. 

El  Wady,  district  of,  21a 

El  Wady.  Tillage  of,  in  Fyo6m,  jo|. 

EI  Wasta,  371. 

EI  Waste  jnnd  stat,  299. 

Elephantine,  island  of,  465. 

Hmbabeh,  Term,  stat.,104.  Battle  of  the  I^ra- 

Dilds,  X04. 
Emerald-mlDefl,  449.  Ancient  road  firom  Contra 

ApolIiDopolis  to.  449. 
EbgUah  and  Arabic  vocabulary,  49-68. 
Epitapba  at  Asaooln.  464. 
ErRabtfh.289. 

ErKamenes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  i8a 
Erment*  antiquity  of,  ^98, 451. 
Erment  temple,  451. 
Erwets  el  ErbeirlK,  291,  298. 
Efibekeeyab,  the,  140. 
Eab  Sbo6ma.  228. 
Esh  Stadrafa  town,  392. 
£Bo€h,  road  to,  ftt>m  Great  Oatls,  J15.    Temple 

and  town  of,  492. 
Ed  Sid,  109. 

Etbtopto,  329. 473, 489.    See  Nubia. 
Etko  lake,  102. 
Etxoo,  493. 

Ennostna,  port  of,  at  Alexandria,  70,  93. 
Examination,  points  requiring,  43. 
Excaraions  firom  Oslro,  156-215.    From  Medee- 

neh  in  the  Fyodm,  30a    To  Brtinesa,  347. 

To  Abydus,  379- 
Expenaes  of  tbe  Journey  to  Egypt,  zv.    From 

Oalro  to  Mount  Sinai,  27X~2.    Of  Toyage  up 

the  Nile,  329. 


Paid  Btat.,  223. 
FarAfreh,  oaais  of,  310- 
Faraa  or  Farras,  486. 

Farafaoot,  383- 

Fatemite  dynasty,  3a 

Fertfyg  temple  and  cfaurcb,  486. 

Fe«han,  34^< 

Feotlval9atChiro,T5a.    AtTUitah,  112. 

Figures  drawn  in  squares,  423, 461. 


GRANITE. 

Flamingoes.  243,  258. 

Pons  Tn^us,  3i7> 

Fooab,  xc6. 

Forts.  Roman  165, 315. 

Fortification,  system  of  Egyptian.  346, 453*  481. 

FottU  remains,  161,  177,  359' 

Fossil  wood.  i6x,  199,  262,  274. 

Fofiti^  121,  163. 

Fountains  at  Cairo,  139.    Of  the  sun,  16a    Of 

Moses,  226,  294. 
Fow,  374.  384. 

Frescoes  at  Thebes,  Roman,  438. 
Funeral  ceremonies,  351. 

in  the  Thebsn  tombs,  431, 434. 

Fyo6m.  tbe  299.    Route  to,  298. 


G. 

Gamille,  ruins  of  a  temple  at,  476. 
I  Qassassine,  220. 

,  Oates  of  Alexandria,  92.    Of  Cairo,  127. 
I  Oasa,  270. 

Gaxelles,  242.  264.  282,  477, 493. 

Oebel  Aboofayda,  366. 

Gebel  Aboo  Ghatiab,  457. 

Gebel  Atttfkah,  225. 

Gebelayn,  452. 

Oebel  Barkal,  492.    Tablets  found  at.  151. 

Oebel  ed  Dokban,  porphyiy  quarries  of,  317. 

Gebel  el  Abmar,  i6x. 

Gebel  el  Azrek,  492. 

Gebel  el  Fate^reh,  317. 

Gebel  er  Rossitss,  lead-mines  of,  228* 

Gebel  esh  Shems,  486. 

Oebel  et  MOt,  266. 

Gtebel  et  Tsrr,  349. 

Gebel  ex  Zeit,  227. 

Gebel  Gerri,  493. 

Gebel  Mokattam,  X2i.  128, 161,  34a 

Gebel  Shekh  Embarak.  346. 

Gebel  Shekh  Hereedee,  373. 

Gebel  Tookb,  379. 

Gebel  Toona,  363. 

Gebel  Zabftiah,  emerald-mines  ot  449. 

Geeaeb,  174.    Pyramid  plaiform  ot  177. 

Gemele«yah,  251. 

Geneffe  stat,  223.    HilU.  223. 

Geography  of  Egypt,  3JI. 

Geology  of  Egypt,  316. 

George,  St.,  converted  into  a  Moslem  statue, 
J4».  374. 

Gerf  Hoes&yn,  479. 

Gertrfsspe.  476. 

Geseereh,  Palace  of,  143. 

Gharb-Amun,  ruins  at,  266. 

Gbawttaee,  or  dancing-girls,  390,  452. 

Girgeh,  379- 

Gisr  el  Agooe,  349.  iH  1^.  J^ 

Glass-house,  ancient,  at  Natron  lakes,  259. 

Gloves,  sndent.  43  3< 

Gold-mines  of  the  Biabareeyah,  449. 

Goldsaneh,  348. 

Government,  mode  of,  xx. 

Gow  el  Kebeer,  372. 

Gow  el  Gharbeeyah,  372. 

Grsnite,  imitation  of.  ?  55-  r^  _  _     j  _ 

quarries  of  Gebel  Fate^reB,li7.     In 


the  neighbourhood  of  Assodan,  464. 
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Granite  scolptares  In  relief;  249, 427. 

Orettt  OuiB,  the,  312.    Beads  fnmi  Abydu  to, 

J82. 

Great  FynmiA,  the,  de«crfptlon  of,  179. 
Great  temple  at  Mede£net  Hiboo^  41a     At 
E«niak,439. 


Hai^i  KMdeel,  364. 
Hagar  er  Kekkab,  282. 
Hagar  es  SaUm.  347. 
Hagar  Stlaileh.  497. 
H^ar  el  Magareen,  299. 
H&kem.  mode  of.  134. 
Hamiitha,  dog  mummies  at^  347. 
Hamdoo,  494. 
HaQdak,^2. 
TTAnpi^^  Cataract  of.  491. 
aurat,  at  Shoobra,  157.    At  Koobft,  Z58. 
HartMyt,  293. 
Hare,  desprt,  278.  482. 
Haroon.  hill  of,  205. 
Haroan  el  Radild,  28. 
Harra  Treb,  494. 

Harris,  Mr^  35J»  360,  365,  368,  382, 457- ' 
Hassan  Saltan,  mosk  of,  135. 
Haseaneyn,  mosk  of,  234. 
Hfiglra,  note  on,  27. 
Heheeyah  stat,  253. 
BeUopolis.  1(7.    Obelisk.  158. 
Helwin  village,  341* 
Henneh,^H479.    ^ 
^Heptastadinm,  tbe,  82.   ^      .    ■■     . 
^Hereedee,  Shekh,  37 1.  ^^'  -"  ^ '  ^ 
Hermonthis  temple,  451. 
Hermopolis  Magna,  362. 
Herodc^os,  108  et  passim, 
HeroopoUs.  229. 
Hes7  el  Ktaatiiteen,  supposed  to  be  the  rock 

struck  by  Moaes,  2861 
HIeraconpolis,  453. 
Hierasycamlnon,  481 
Hieroglyphics,  method  by  which  first  deciphered, 

JJ6, 337. 
Hippopotami,  213,  492. 
Hintorical    sculptures   at    Eamak,   443.     At 

Hede^net  H&boo,  411.   See  BatUe  scenes. 
History   and  Topography  of  Alexandria,  75. 

Of  Cairo.  121.    Of  Thebes,  397. 
Horses  in  Egypt,  158.    First  seen  on  sculptures, 

332.  iSi. 
Hospitals,  Ac,  at  Alexandria,  96.    At  Cairo, 

lyi. 
Hotels  at  Alexandria,  72.    At  Cairo.  Z15. 
How,  Diotpolis  Parva,  3^4. 
Howfira  Arabs,  382. 
Howaweesh  grottoes,  378. 
Hyksos,  the,  14.  151,  255,  aJ7. 
Hyaena,  the  spotted,  199,  278, 396 


Ibreem,  4^4* 

Ichneumon,  worship  of  the,  345. 

lUahoon  Pyramid,  301. 

Inhabitants  of  Egypt,  3?2. 

Introdoctlon,  xlv.   Season  for  yislting  Egypt, 


xlr.    Journey  fhnn  Englsnd  to  Sgjpli  xr. 

Things  bought  in  England  for  tbe  Htk  jpa- 

ney,  xv. 
Irrifl^ion,  mods  of^  in  Nubia,  474. 
Isbiyda.  363. 

Iseum,  the  ancient,  248.    Temple  oS,  248L 
Islands  of  Elephantine,  465.    Of  SebM.  4S6. 

or  Phils,  469.    Of  Bigpdi,  47a   Of  Alfa, 

491- 
IsmaiUa,  220^  241.    Hotel,  Xfi.    Waterwoifci. 

24X. 
lament.  In  the  Oasis,  nins  of,  31  <• 
lament  el  Bahr,  345. 
Israelites,  pssasge  of  the,  226^  179.   Roote  of 

Itfoo,374- 


Jebel,  BIsher,  282. 

Jebel  ed  Dayr,  296. 

Jebel  el  Markhah,  284. 

Jebel  el  MoneUah,  288. 296. 

Jebel  et  Tahooneh,  287. 

Jebel  Hammim  Pharoon.  283. 

Jebel  Katareena,  ascent  ot,  20f . 

Jel)el  Mooaa,  ascent  o^  and  Ris  SnftilUi,  ] 

Jebel  N^goos.  196. 

Jebel  SerUn,  286. 

Jebel  Zebeer,  295. 

Jephsehan,  365. 

Jerusalem,  taking  of,  33. 

Joseph's  Well,  130. 

Journey  tram  England  to  E^gypt^  zr. 

Juvenal,  banished  to  Assoodo,  863. 


KBft  Donar  Stat,  xzi. 

Kaf^  el  Iji/t,  342. 

KafiNes-2yat  sUt,  1x2. 

Kaflr  MukfooC,  306. 

Kald  B^,  138.  i6x. 

Kalibsheh.  477. 

Kalamoon,3iz. 

Kalioob  Junct  stat,  1x4, 2x6. 

Kalaoon,  mosk  of,  136. 

KaUt-el-Kebih,  133. 

lOmtarah,  243. 

Kari  Meydan,  the^  X45. 

Karioon,  106. 

Kamak,  the  Great  Temple,  439.    Plan  ot  xfi 

Historical  sculptures  in    the,  443.     Ookt 

buildings  and  remains,  445.     Canaes  of  la 

destruction,  447. 
Karrawee,  106. 
Kasr  Aln  es  Sont,  3x3. 
Kasr  Ain  ez  Zayfo,  314. 
Kasr  el  Benat.  304. 
Kasr  el  Kharoon,  ruins  of,  303. 
Kasr  eSh  Shemmah,  and  site  of  BomAii  fortnc 

of  Babylon.  i6|,  x68. 
Kasr  es  Sytfd,  384. 
Kasr  Gasbast,  266. 
Kasr  el  Goeytah,  3x4. 
Kasr  Boom,  266w 
Kenph,  39a  , 

KentfoB,  or  Kensee,  tribe,  47a;l|7|. 
Khaleeg,  the,  or  Canal  of  Cairo  ,128, 15). 
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flan  Todncfl,  270. 

Cbibi  Ktaliel  baiaar,  14X. 

Lhartoom,  ^j. 

QbdtuB,  the.  79. 

Lings,  list  of:  PbaraofaB,  19-ai.    Ptolemies  or 

L«8kleB,  24-25.     Grain,  26.     Cillphs  and 

Sultana,  27-42. 

CingB,  tombe  of  Uie,  at  Thebes,  42a 
LoU,  or  Koft,  tbe  andent  Ooptba,  191. 
kO>komeb,  206, 207. 
Lokreb,  491. 
kOlzim,  224. 

iom-AhmAT,  monoda  at,  J5i,  45J. 
Lom  elAswed,  aoi. 
Lum  el  HettMD,  406. 
lam  Ombo,  460. 
lorn  Weseeoi,  ruins  of;  J05. 
loobab,  158. 

koomeb,  temple  of;  J99. 
Joornet  Munaee,  tombs  of,  4)$. 
koortee,  481. 
:o«i,i92. 
loue-kam,  171. 
lorayn  dates,  107. 
loroako,  482. 
lorti,  492. 

LoaBelr,  227.    Boad  to,  firom  Tliebes  or  Keneb, 
,447.      ^ 
Lustamneh,  480. 


abyrlntb,  the,  and  Lake  Moeris,  ;oo. 
Ake  Mar^tia,  94,  105,  ixi.    Henialeb,  24J, 
258.    Moeris,  joi. 
«kes,  the  Bitter,  laj,  2j8. 
Atopolls,  452.   SteEmih. 
^ead-mines  of  Oebel  er  Boastfss,  228. 
ekhmos,  109. 
«pldotam,  j82. 
«esepe,  M.  de,  2J2. 
<nicoa  Portua,  228. 
Jbrary  at  Alexandria,  8i. 

at  Cairo,  144. 

at  Oonvent  of  St.  Catherine,  29J. 

Malta,  xvi. 

Jbyan  HQls,  the,  J62,  J84  et  pa$tim, 

•imwitone  qnarrleB,  J40. 14^  J5J,  J59. 3«9- 

inant-Bey,  M.,  162,  232,  jox. 

i»ht.  Pyramids  of,  J4J. 

.ittle  Oasts,  the,  jo8. 

owb'geb  wine,  in  the  Oasis,  109. 

.uxor,  JC4. 395. 417-  _ 

uxor  rrbebes)  to  Anooto,  the  First  Oatarsct 
and  Pbllc,  491. 
•yoopolis,  J69.    Ste  Asyoot 


[aabddi,  csTerns  and  crooodUs 

of.  167. 

laaxee  Arabs,  J15. 

[acrizi,  86  etpattim. 

(agbigha,  346. 

lagb^rah,  turqaoise  mines  at,  284. 

[ahallet  DAmaneh,  251. 

el  Kebeer  stat.,  254. 

Rokh  Stat,  254. 


pits 


MOOBKEB. 

Maharraker,  ^x. 

Mahass,  district  ot  49X* 

MahAttah,  468. 

«*  Mah^tah,**  or  day's  JonnMj,  length  of  a,  491. 

Mahmoodeeah  Ouial,  the,  X05. 

M*hwftii>Ah  Btat.,  220. 

Makkemeh,92.   Ste  Cadi's  Ooart 

Malateeab,  mounds  at,  J46. 

Malkeh,  482. 

Manfidoot,  J67. 

Mankabat,  j68. 

Mann*  of  the  Desert,  276. 

Mansoorah,  25a 

,  to  Mensaleh  and  the  lake,  290^  251. 

Terminoa  stat.,  25J. 


Mansoorenh.  ialand  of,  462. 

Mareotis,  lake,  105,  xi  i. 

Marletie,  M.,  X09  et  pauim.    His  disoo^ery  of 

the  Serapenm,  or  Apis  Mansolemn,  207. 
MSsarab,  3x1.    Limestone  qosrries  at,  J40. 
Massowah,  228. 
Matareeah,  x6o,  258. 
Miwe,  267. 
Mayan  Mooea,  294. 

Maydoom,  pyramid  of,  141.  See  False  Pyramid. 
Measures  and  weights,  la 
MedamOt,  J93. 
Medeeneh.  or  Medeenet  el  F^odm,  stat,  joa 

Excundons  firom,  302. 
Medeenet  H&boo,  temples  of;  409. 
Medicines,  7.  »-  1^ 

Mellawee,  J63. 

Memlooks,  10$.    Msasacre  of;  X28. 
Memnon,  the  Vocal,  Myj. 
Memnon,  tomb  of,  420. 
Memnonlam,  401.   .Ste  Bameseum. 
Memi^is,  history  of;  202.    Remains  o(  209. 

Colossal  statue,  205. 
Mendes,  site  of,  251. 
Mendeelan  branch  of  the  Mile,  xxo,  251. 
Menes'  Dyke,  202,  J42. 
Menoof;  XC4. 
MenshsOTah,  378. 
Menzaleh,  lake,  243,  258. 


-,  canal  o^  2^. 


MeroS,  492. 

Metihara,  354- 

MetooUs,  104. 

Mex,  qoaries  of,  97. 

Mlnieh,  352.    Cemeteiy  at,  153. 

Miniet-Silaeel,  25X. 

Mines,  emerald,  449. 

.pM.449. 

,  lead,  228. 

,  turquoise,  284. 
Mishte,  mounds  at,  173. 
Mitemna,  492. 
Mit-en-Nai4[rah,  25X. 
Mlt-Fares,  2f  x. 
Mitrahenny,  202,  ^42. 
Motfind,  mosk  of,  137. 
Mceiis.  lake,  30X. 
MoSi  Guml,  the,  XX4.  292. 
MobammHl  All,  xi,  X28, 156, 452.  Mosk  of,  129. 
Moileh,  valley  of,  io8. 
Mo^ttsm  billa,  the,  X23. 128,  3J9. 
Monasteries  of  the  Matron  valley,  262.   Library 

at,  264. 
Mons  IHjniedactylus.  44fted  by  VjUUV  IC 
Mooskee,  the,  X4a  o 
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M0RG06E. 

Mor(«$«e,  4*76. 

Moroiitio,  tbo,  I  j6. 

MoH«8,  fuuntain  of,  126. 

Moek.  ffeneral  description  of  ft,  ijo.     Lord 

Hoogbton'B  po«'iD  on,  lit. 
Moslci  at  AlexiUidriA,  95.    At  Cairo,  ija    At 

Old  Cairo,  164. 
Mount  Sinai,  ioiftroctiona  for  Joamcy  to,  171. 

See  Sinai. 
Honntaln,  the  red,  199. 
Mttdmur,  i7i. 
Hummy "pits,  fbia,  206,  j6i.     Dog  and  cat,  148, 

166.    Crooodile,  J6^.    Ape,  437. 
Muaeam,  Alexandria,  8j. 

of  Egyptian  aniiqoitles,  144. 

MyoerinoiA.  pyramid  of;  191. 
Myo9  Hormos,  ruins  of,  227. 


Nader,  109. 

Napata,  411. 

Natron  lakes  and  valley,  the,  109,  2$9. 

Natron  in  valley  of  Nile,  49$. 

NawAmees,  mo«quiU>  houaea,  276,  279,  289, 
291. 

Neby  Salefa.  tomb  of;  298. 

Necbesla,  228. 

Necropolis,  8>te  of,  at  Alexandria.  79. 

.^—  of  Memphis,  206. 

— of  Abydus,  182. 

of  Thebea,  438. 

In  the  Great  Oasis,  3 14. 

Nefiche  stat,  22a 

Negadeh,  J91. 

Nerba,  J05.    See  Dlmay. 

Nealet  ex  Zowyeb,  J5J. 

Nestorius  baniabed  to  the  Oasis,  J14. 

Nexleh.  jo]. 

Nicopolis.  site  of,  98. 

NiLK,  prpllmlnary  information  for  voyage  up 
the,  J 1 8.  By  btcamer,  ii8.  In  a  dababecafa 
with  a  dragoman.  J19.  In  a  dahabeeah 
without  a  dragoman,  J22.  Liitt  of  provisiona, 
3%}.  General  hmta,  }24.  Bacluheesh,  325. 
Shooting  and  natural  history,  126.  Wikl 
animaU,  326.  Land  birds,  126.  Aquatic  birds, 
J27.  Amphibious  animals,  127.  Fish,  J27. 
Geography  and  products,  ^28.  Trees,  fruit, 
kC;  III.  Domestic  animals,  jji.  Inha- 
bitants. 3)2.  Antiquities,  Rainis  &c.,  333. 
Temples,  JJ4.  Tombs,  3j6.  Hlstoiy,  331- 
Dynasties,  ?l8. 

Nile,  the  Blue  and  the  White,  Junction  of,  49J. 

Nile  Journey,  the,  things  neoesdary  for,  xv. 

Nile,  rise  of  the,  at  Cairo,  172. 

Nile,  Upper,  n-quisitcs  and  season  for  Journey 
to,  490. 

Nile,  steamers  for  the,  119. 

Nilometer,  the,  170. 

Nilometen,  other.  171,  J41,  465. 

Nilus,  the  god,  honours  paid  10,  at  SilsUls,  460. 

Nishoo,  mounds  of,  106. 

Nltria,  district  of,  259. 

Nourri,  492. 

Nubia,  472.  Ancient  history  and  geography 
of,  471.  Method  of  irrigation,  474.  Modem 
inhabiiantei,  47}. 

Nugb  Buderah,  284. 


Nugb  Hawa.  289. 
Nugb  Suwig,  291. 
Nugr  el  Baggar,  29$. 


0. 

Osses  of  the  Blacks,  )io. 

Oasis  of  Ammoo.  or  tbe  Schwab,  266. 

(taais,  tbe  Great,  or  Wah  el  Khaijieh.  Jis^iu 

Oas«s,  the  LitUe,  306-jia 

Oasisof  Daithleh,  III. 

Oback,49). 

ObelUk  at  Alexandria.  87.    At  AmooL\  r^ 

At  Bigglg,  102.     At  Hetiupalia,  15I    A< 

Kamak,   441.      At    Luxor.   417.     At  ia 

(Tanis),  250. 
Old  Cairo,  i6|.    Coptic  conveota  and  dibx^ 

at,  i66-i7a 
Om  Baydafa,  266. 
Ommiade  dynasty,  27. 
Onion,  foundation  of,  216. 
Ooched,  494. 
Ophthalmia,  7. 
OTxlee,49i. 
Oshmoonayn.  162. 
Oriris,  tomb  of,  |oi,  j8i. 
Otan,494. 


P. 

Palaces  at  Cairo,  141. 

Palm-wine,  109. 

Palms,  Theban,  169.    Of  A.<WKrfn,  465. 

Paints  of  tbe  Egyptians  458. 

Panium.  or  temple  of  Pan,  86. 

Panopolis,  177. 

Paa8port^8. 

Pelicans,  241,  258. 

Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  229,  2{t3.  244. 

Peluslum,  site  of,  244,  269. 

Peninsula  of  Sbiai,  275. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  12. 

"  Petrified  Forest,"  the,  t6i. 

Pharsohs.  tbe,  chronological  tii>t  of,  19-3;. 

"  Pharaoh's  Hot-bath,"  281. 

**  Pbartoh's  Throne  "  at  Sakkinh,  kA 

Pharos,  isle  of;  79,  82. 

PbilsB,  inland  of.  469. 

to  WAdy  Hal&di,  475. 

Phllotera,  port  of,  227. 

Phtah,  temple  of,  at  Metnphis,  204. 

Pigeon  towers,  171.  |oi. 

Pilgrims,   lake  of  the,    i6r.     Departed  " 

Mecca,  152. 
Pipe-bowls  at  Asyoot,  j68. 
Pliny,  i^etpaitim. 
PluUrch,  78  et  passim,. 
Pococke,  95  et  passim. 
Pompey's  Pillar,  88. 
Population  of  Egypt,  11. 
Porphyry  quarries  of  Gebel  ed  Dokhan.  jri- 
PoRT  Said,  244.    Hotels,  steamers.  244.   1*^'- 

and  moles,  246. 
Post  Olflce.  at  Alexandria,  71-    Ai  Caitv,  in^ 
Presents,  8. 
Priests,  unnlis  of^  428. 
Primls  parva,  484^^^,^^ .  ^ 
Products  of  KgypCiiV'^d^^ 
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PROTEUS. 

was,  abode  of.  75.    Sacred  grove  of,  204. 
vbioiM  for  Kile  voyage,  xlx,  323, 490. 
mmetlcbiu,  desaterB  trom,  ^85. 
-aiuid,  deTivation  of  the  word,  177. 
XAvms,  TBB,  172.    Drive  to,  17;.    History 
od  object  of  pyramidal  buildings  In  Kgypt, 
76.    The  pyramid  platform  of  Oeexeh,  177. 
,*opogTaphical    plan    of  the  pyramids    of 
rcezeh.  178.    The  Great  Pyramid,  179.    Dl- 
lenslona  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid,  181.    Plan 
1;  i8j.     The  Second  Pyramid,  189.     The 
'bird  ^pramld.  191.    Other  amall  pyramids, 
93.     Tombs,  196.     The   Causeways,  198. 
.Ti«»  pyramid  of  Aboorotikh.  199.    The  pyra- 
Dld<i  of  Abooee^r,  20a    The  pyramids  of 
AkkArah,  206.     Of   Dasboor.  214.    Of   £1 
wools,  45i.     Of  Mero^,  492.     Cmde-brlck 
yramids  at  Daahoor,  214.    At  Howarah  and 
Ilaltoon,  301.    Ai  Abydus,  382.    At  Thebes, 
,i6.    The  **  false  "  pyramid,  34h 


Q. 

ills,  161. 175,  214, 370b  278.    Shooting  of,  in 

•4;ypt,  326. 

unies,  alabaster,  ;i6.     Breccia,  448.    Gra- 

rite,  J 1 7,  464.     Oypsnm,  ji6.     Forphviy, 

117.    Limestone,  J4D,   348,   353*  359*  3^9- 

Sandstone,  457, 478. 

arry.  mode  of  beginning  a,  351. 

arters,  division  of  Cairo  into,  122. 

ttus.  tombs  of  the,  437. 


iineh,  J72,  313. 

imaneeah,  107. 

m«ses,  site  oi;  220,  279. 

11.,  15.    SUitues  of,  205, 401,  48}. 

III.,  16.    Temple  of,  at  Thebes,  41a 

imeseum,  or  Memnoniuro,  401.    Sculptures, 
402.    Ruins  in  the  vicinity,  406. 
ffileh,  near  Alexandria,  loa    At  BooUk,  1 10. 
an^ees,  109. 
iramoon,  362. 
is  Aboo  Zeneeneh,  28i. 
iselEdi,  244. 
ta-«t-Teen,  palace  of,  97. 
is  Mohammed,  227,  276. 
is  Suf£4feh,  294. 
id  Convent,  376. 

!d  Sea,  the.  227, 494.    Passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites, 226,  279. 

d  S<?a,  the,  ICgyptian  coast  ot  227. 
ish.  270. 

dgning  liunily  in  Egypt,  11. 
>phidlm,  286,  287. 
venae  of  Egypt,  11. 
nda,  j6o. 
gga,  J4J. 

toal,  the,  or  Book  of  the  Dead,  145,  iJ7. 
>da.  island  of,  and  Nilometer,  17a 
•etta,  Toj. 

to  Atfeh  and  Cairck  by  the  Kile,  104. 

■ Stone,  the,  loj,  316, 460. 

rate  of  the  Israelites  trom  LgTpt  to  Mount 
Sinai.  279. 


8HEYKH. 

Routes  fVom  Aln  Moosa  to  Jebel  Moosa,  and  the 

Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  281. 
Rowlk,  491. 
Rnmeyleh,  the,  141. 


8. 

Sabagooro,  479. 
»&seA,  the.  328. 
Sals,  107.    Mounds  of,  107.    Sepulchres  of  'the 

Solte  Kings  of  E^gypt,  108. 
Saltlc  branch  of  tbe  Nile,  iia 
Sakayt,  45a 
SAff  iBAH,  201, 206.  Pyramids  of,  206.  Mummy 

pits,  206.    Tombs,  249.    Tablet  of,  151,  206 

Saladin,  34,  X2i,  128, 130. 

Salaheeyah,  269. 

Samhood,  383. 

S&n,  2^5.    La  plerre  de,  102.    Otjecta  fonnd  a 

in  Museum,  151. 
Sandgrouse.  278,  3^6, 492. 


Sandstone  quarries,  457.     At  Gertassee,  476. 

At  Kalabsheh,  478.    Region  ot,  454. 
Sani,  492. 

Sar&bit  el  KhiSdim,  290. 
Saracenic  Wall  at  A8!»ooto,464. 
Sorboot  el  Jemel,  290. 
Scorabasi,  148. 
Scbedia,  105. 

Schools  at  Alexandria,  96.    At  Oairo,  143. 
Schwabti,  or  mummy  emblems,  147. 
Season  for  visiting  KgypU  ^iv. 
Seasons,  the,  in  Kgypt,  3. 
Seb^yda,  363.   See  Isbayda. 
Sebeels,  or  public  fountains,  139. 
Sebennytic  Dranch  of  the  Mle,  iia 
Sebennytus.  mounds  of,  248. 
See-wah.  the,  266.    Set  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
Sehayl,  island  of,  466. 
Selh  Bab'a,  284. 
Seih  Sidreh.  284. 
Semaloot,  349. 
Sembellaweln  stat,,  253. 
Semenhood,  248. 
Semneh,  488, 491. 
Senhoor,  305. 
Senoorls,  306. . 
Serapeum,  heights  ot,  239. 
Stat,  223. 


-  at  Alexandria,  84. 
,  or  Apis  Mausoleum,  207. 


Serra,  487. 

Servants,  in  Egypt,  75, 118. 

Sesostria,  15. 

Sethi  I.,  temple  of,  at  Abydus,  380,  381. 

Sbabeka,  mounds  at,  373. 

Sbanira,  mounds  at  354. 

Shaym-t<l.Wah,  475. 

Sheykh  Aboo  Noor,  346. 

Shendy.  492. 

Shenhoor,  393. 

Sherg  Selin,  371. 

Sheykh  el  beled,  or  village  chief,  statue  of  a, 

148. 
Sheykh  FodI,  348. 
Sheykh  Hanaydik,  230,  24a 
Sheykh  Hassan.  J48.        ^    ^  ^  Oooalp 
Sheykh  Shenedeen.  moundi1^t5y3V^^8^^ 
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Sheykh  Timty,  J5<^ 

Rblbeen  ei  Kanater  fUt,  ai6. 

Sbobd.  171. 

Sbobak,  142. 

Sboobra,  palAoe  of.  i$6. 

ShooUng,  219,  247.  299.  loj,  J  26,  J72. 

8hur,  wlldemeas  of.  282. 

StiiiUi.  quarries  at,  497. 

Si>Ai,  PKKINSOLA  OP.  275.  Inbabitanti,  279. 
PopaUtion,  276.  Geographical  and  Natural 
fiMturea,  276.  Natural  bmtoij  and  cllmiite, 
278.  Buina,  27a  Route  of  tbe  Israelites 
from  K«xpt  to  Mount  Sinai,  279.  Routes 
fh>m  Aln  Mooaa  to  Jebel  Moosa.  and  tbe 
GoQvent  of  St  Catharine.  Hi, 

Slnaitic  Inscriptions,  38 f,  287, 298. 

Si^oai,  169.    aee  Asyooi. 

Sits,  mounds  at,  145- 

Sledge.  Colossus  on  a,  |6r. 

Smyth,  Mr.  Ptaxxi,  theory  of.  about  Great  Py- 
ramid. 176. 188. 

Snipe  shooting,  106, 161.  219.  261.  }2^. 

Sont  tree,  the,  i|x.    See  Acanthus 

Sootfdee,i5J. 

Soob<g,J74. 

SowOdn,  228,  494. 

Speos  Artemidoa,  jjS. 

Sphinx,  the,  191.    i'ablet  relating  to,  149. 194. 

Sphinxes.  Avenues  of,  419, 441, 446. 

i^prlnga,  sulphur,  28),  142. 

,  warm,  in  the  I  JtUe  Oasts,  }o8. 

Stabl  Antar,  119,  158. 169. 

Steamers  for  the  Nile.  119, 118. 

SteUe,  or  Inscribed  tablets,  209,  211  etpauim, 

Strabo,  77  et  pcmim. 

8011,221,494.  HotelK,  22;.  British  Consulate. 
224.  8team-packptoompaniea.224.  Histocy, 
224.    Quays  and  Harbours,  225. 

Sues  Canal,  225.  Flnandal  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  present  Maritime,  2  J2. 

Son,  gulf  of,  224. 

— ->  plain  of,  2j6. 

Sues  to  Port  Said,  hy  the  Canal,  235- 

Suir.  J4J. 

Sugar  factories,  |o$,  147,  J52.  j6a 

plantation,  35  i- 

Snkkoot,  district  of,  491. 

Sulphur  springs,  28  j,  3^2. 

Sultans,  list  of,  27-42. 

Syene,  461.    See  Aasooin. 


T. 

Tabenna,  isle  of.  384. 

Tabl^   chronological,  of  Egyptian  dynasties 

and  kings,  12-18. 
Tablet  of  Abydus,  331, 181.    Of  SaJ^i^toOi,  15X, 

206,  )8i. 
TailUi,476.    £te  Wady  Tatfh. 
T&ha.3f2. 
Tahaneh,  142. 
Tabtah,  373. 
Talkah  stat,  254. 
Tanis,  255. 

Tanoof,  mounds  of,  365. 
'I'anaeh  moQnd,  345. 
Tantah  Janet  ^Ut.  112.    Fain,  1 12. 
T^hneh,  350. 
Tel  Basta,  218.    .Ste  Bubostis. 


TOOSaOOM. 


Tel  el  Amama,  grottoi«  of;  364. 

TelelRarootstat,xi2. 

Tel  el  Kebeer  stat^  22a 

Tel  el  Od^mefa  moonda,  109. 

Tel  el  Yahoudefa,  the  Mound  of  the  J^a: 

216. 
Tel  en  Naesara,  moonds  at,  245. 
Tel  et  Teen,  mounds  at»  345. 
Tel-et-Tmei,  2$i. 
Tel  Defennefa.  269. 
Tel  Phakooa,  253. 
Temperature,  2. 

Temple,  description  ofaa  Egypliaii.  ]». 
Tennes,  island  of,  2«8. 
Tentyritea,  the,  their  power  orer  tbt  ami* 

Terineb,  109,  262. 

Tbeatres^  ftc  at  Alexandria,  9&  it  to 

IJ2. 

Tbrbi%  39T.  Arrival  at  Luxor,  sad  paei 
information,  39$.  Mode  of  smac,  l4 
History  and  topography  of,  397.  Rii* » 
remains:— n^estem  AiiOr,  399-  Tcb^  < 
Koomeh,  399.  The  Kamn^uB  er  JI«ia^ 
niom,  401.  Other  rains,  406.  The  Cm]* 
the  Vocal  Memnon,  407.  Tempie*  of  ^ 
deenet  HiQxmsnd  other  rains,  4P9-  ^f 
tuns,  411.  Small  Ptoleniak  mplr.  ^ 
Lake,  4x7.  Hayr  el  Mede«neh,4tT  IV* 
Bahree.  418.  Tombs  of  the  KlBt^  4>' 
Tombs  of  Priests  and  private  tadnrUuKi^' 
Tomla  of  the  Assase^f,  428.  Toab  . 
Sheykh  Abd  el  Kooraeh,  43a  Toste  i 
KoometMurraee,4IT.  Tomhiofthevfs*^^ 
436.  EauUm  Bmk,  Luxor,  437-  ^^^^ 
439.    The  tireat  Temple,  43^ 

Thebes  and  Keneh  to  Koesear  on  th»  IM  Sn 
447. 

Thinis,38i.   AsAbydusL' 

Tbomu,  378,  ,      ^  ^ 

Thothmes  III.,  14.  Temple  of.  at  Ea7mk.«i 

Tib,  tomb  of,  211.  I 

Tlmsah  lak^  223,  24a 

Tofnees,  452. 

T6ma,  mounds  dL  301. 

Tomb,  E^tisn  of  Old  itepize, 
197.209. 

Tomb  of  Alexander,  86. 

Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  138.  At  Kntber. 
At  the  Pyramids.  196.  At  Sskkini  I 
OrTih,2ii.  Of  Pbtahhotep,  214.  Of .^ 
HanAydik,  24a  Or  Nel^  Sateh.  vA 
Asyoot,  369.    At  Benl  Hasaui,  IS^     ^ 

Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  4K>-^* 
421.  Rameses  III ,  or  Braee's,42f  ^ 
VI..  426.    Mcnrphtah,  4SS     ttuoemi 

426.  Rameses  iV.,  427.  Basa^  L.  < 
Ptbah-ee-ptfaah,  ^n.    Sethi  L.  or  utr^' 

427.  Amtmopli  111.,  427. 
Tombs  of  the  Priesto  and  privati;  inA^ 

at  Thebes,  428.  Of  tlie  AsssteeC  4»- 
Sheykh  Abd-el-Kooniefa,  41a  Orthe«^ 
4J7 

Tomeeah.  300,  306. 

Tookh  Stat,  114. 

Tooloon  dynasty,  29. 

Tooloon.  moek  of.  132. 

Touna  island.  258. 


>,dttOip!^ 


Toora  motmds.  14a.    Qnanica,  14^. 
heig^Uof,!^^ 
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TOR  FORT. 

»r  port.  irj. 
-  town,  296. 

(WDflTBUes  of  ancient,  raised,  218. 

rwnfik  denominations  ot  JJi. 

leesofEgypt,  j]i. 

tlingual  stones,  loa,  101,  151,  lib. 

aid  hxpidi*  mom,  stones  taken  from,  to  the 

P;7T«mids,  J40. 

oplc.  46J,  479. 

tot.  451. 

irkmans,  rise  of  the^  j2. 

irks,  jij. 

rqaoise^mines,  284. 

Itase.  mins  of,  476. 


n.  Aftican  prefix  of,  269. 
ogoozah,  492. 
am  Shozner,  296. 


V. 

lley  of  the  Queens,  4^7. 

lUey,  Western,  at  Thebes,  427. 

inns,  temple  of,  at  Memphis,  204. 

rgln's  tree,  the,  15a. 

icabulary,  English  and  Arabic,  45-68. 

cal  Menmon,  the,  407. 

w,  Oolonel  Howard,  181. 182, 184, 186, 188. 

[90. 192,  200^  207,  214. 


W. 

idy  Aboo  Seileb,  289. 

—  Aleyat,  286. 

—  Anaarah,  282. 

—  Bark,  291. 

—  BemOi,  291. 

—  Bub'a,  29a 

—  Canal,  the,  229. 

—  ed  Dayr,  289,  296,  J48. 

—  ed  Dehaeh,  281. 

—  el  Areesb,  270. 

—  en  Nnkkaree,  228. 

—  eah  Sheykh,  288. 

—  Ethal,  28j. 

—  «  Toomllfttk  220. 

—  Felrfin,  285. 

—  Foakhe6r,  4^8.  | 

—  Oenaiyeh,  284. 
■ —  Qeiidelee,  275. 
— ■  QhoniDdel,  282. 


ZT7BB0. 

Widy  Halazdnee,  274. 
Halfah,  487, 49a 

Jgne,  284. 

Jaffra,  275. 

Khameeleh,  291. 

Mukatteb,  285.    Inscriptions  at,  28j. 

Natr($on,  259. 

—  Nisreen,  285. 

—  Nogrus,  4$o. 

Nugb  Bnderah,  284. 

Sahabeli,  296. 

Ryto,  io8. 

Sa'al,  298. 

Sabo^ah.  482. 

Sadur,  282. 

Shebeika,  28J. 

ShellAl,  284. 

SolAf,  288. 

Suwig,  200. 

Tafa.  4';6. 

Talylbeh,  28J. 

Useit,  283. 

— —  W*rdiin,  282. 

Widy  Halfah,  by  Dongola,  Meroe,  and  Berber, 

to  Khartoom,  and  thence,  by  Berber,  to  Sow4- 

kln  on  the  Red  Sea,  490. 
Wah,  or  Oasis,  derivation  of  word,  308. 
Wah  ed  Dakhleh,  311. 
Wah  el  Behnesa,  the  Uttle  Oasis.  jzZ. 
Wah  el  Khargeh,  the  Great  Oasis,  312. 
Wah  Koorkoo.  476. 
Wall,  Saracenic,  at  A88o6an,  464. 
Wasia  Junct  stat,  299, 144. 
Weights  and  measures  In  Kgypt,  la 
Wells  of  Moses,  226.    Of  El  Eghayta,  448. 
White  Convent>  or  Monastery,  the,  174. 
Wild  fowl,  242,  247,  254, 257.  258,  261,  ioo,  jo;. 

^^  ?''.I^^I  "^'  ^^'  ^''*'  ^96. 457- 
Wood,  fossil,  161,  274,  493. 

Wolves,  joj. 

Wooden  cramps  in  masonry,  old,  418. 

Wrestling,  ancient,  J57. 


Z. 

Zagarig,  Junct  stat,  219. 
Zakook  at  the  Natron  lakes,  265. 
Zaytoon,  341. 
Zlfteh  stat,  248. 
**  Zoan,  field  uf,"  296. 

Zodiac  of  Denderah,  385.    At  the  Rameseum, 
405.    E8nai,453. 


Zowyeh,  343. 
I  Zowyet  el  Myiteen,  353. 
Zabbo,  rulDs  near,  In  the  Little  Oasis,  308. 
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STEUCHATBL  /    Scala.  Wtoe  Merchant    Messrs.  Fx«.  Quksta. 

(Suiaa«) I  Messrs.  BouviwiFBiiBs,  Wine  Merchants. 

JEW  YORK Messrs.  BAUiwiHBBoe.  ft  Oo. 

ffrREUpHpK M«<4me_V>*ADOj.waLAC80K&Oo,    ^- 

S3SJ?®^® Mr.  A.  PioMRT,  DeAtor  in  AnUqnltfefc 

Si^?*Jv- Mesara.  Bach  ft  Cow 

•foS"*^ Messrs.  1i«ghaii.Whwtak«.  ft  Oo. 

/^ ^.I«.GBnus,Picker»B]iBCrotz4esPMIt8ChA&4M»No.a4» 

••^U Mr.  MusoBAVB  Clat.  ' 

>I8A JMessrs.  HcoOTT  ft  Vah  Lnnr,  Scolptom  In  Alahaater  and  Marble. 

>t>  A  /itm  vj?-  ^*  Ahdwwwi,  Soolptor  in  Alabaster. 

>RAGUB ^Mr.W.HorKAmr.GlanMin«fiactiirer,Blaaera0lem. 

TMesan.  PiowDor  ft  Go.    Mesna.  A.  Maobbaji  ft  Cb.      Mesara. 
iOME <     Maquat,  Hooob,  ft  Oo. .  Meaara.  PoBsaBiioa  ft  Oo.    Messrs. 

)     Spa  j>a,  Flaxint,  &  Oa    Mr.  J.  P.  Shxa.    Mr.  A.  ToxBorr.    Mr, 
>r.»^r^s. . «  '  *,^-  BBAHOHon,  at  the  BngUsh  OoUega. 

y^.?SS^ Messn.PBBaTOHftOo.    ^^      ^ 

tt^™JS?«-Ai:A' •    Messrs.  FV-atelll  AsQUASCiAn. 
S^J^i^^SfS?'^^'    Measrs.THOi«w.BoifAB.ftOo.    Mr.C.KBDOBB. 
SSSKIS^^*' Massrs.  Omsom  &  Wbwht. 

,^^^S M'«  JkaW  KBHBLI-SrRBCHI. 

\?^^ MesarB.Fte<.CHiMA. 

UBIN Meaars.Rochaa.P%reftP!ls. 

{Mr.  L.  BovABDi,  Ponte  alle  Ballotte. 
Mr.  Abtovio  2bh. 
Measrs.  &  ft  A.  Blvxbrbal  ft  Oo.    Mr.  Qablo  Pom. 

^JfiV^KT Mr.JuiJ»GixAzFii& 

r  Mr.  H.  Ullbich,  Glass  Mannfactorer,  am  Logsck,  No.  3. 
1ENNA....« <  Meaara.  J.  ft  L.  LoaxBrxB.  Glass  MaanfiKtorsn^  940^  Kft 

i      Slrassa.     Mr.  PbTEB  COHPIOIB^  Digitized  by  V^UL 

5URICH ^Mr.OBBtLHBSB. 
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CHARLES   CARR  &  CO., 

HBISHOFSOATE  STREET  WITHIN,  LOITDON,  EA 
COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

OmeraJ  Aifenti  for  tbe  Beeeption  and  Shipnent  of  Qooda  fra 
and  to  all  Parte  of  the  World, 

WINE    MERCHANTS. 

pHABLES  OABB  &  CO.  haye  the  honour  to  infonn 
^  VISITOBS  TO  THB  OONTINEKT, 

thai  they  reoeiye  and  (mb  through  the  Oiutom  House  in  London,  UrtrpotA, 

Southampton^  ftc, 

WOBKS  of  Art,  BAO0AGX,  and  PBOPXETT  of  SVZBT  DBKBIFTIOL 

whidi  are  attended  to  on  ArriTal  under  their  Penonal  Soperintandeacg, 

with  tho  utmost  Cim  in  TEwwlTOtliwi  waA  BaMViO. 

An>  AT 

very  Modonto  Ohargoo, 

regulated  aooordiog  to  the  Yalue  of  the  Packages,  and  the  care  and  nttentke 

required* 

Kejs  of  all  looked  Packages  should  be  sent  to  C.  C.  b  Co*,  as  ererything  mvAh 
examined  on  arriTal,  although  not  liable  to  dnty, 

0HABLB8  OABB  &  00.  also  undertake  tlijO 

FOBWABDnra  of  faoeaoes  of  eyext  tod, 

vhich  can  be  sent  to  the  care  of  their  Correspondents,  to  renunnp  if  reqnirad,  as 
applied  for  by  the  owners ;  also 

THE  EZEOTTHQH  of  OSDEBS  for  the  FUBOEASE  of  GOODS. 

of  all  kinds,  which  from  their  long  experience  as  Commiasioii  llerdiant^  Hny^ 
enabled  to  buy  on  the  most  sdvantageous  tcnaa. 

Residents  on  the  Continent  will  find  this  a  conrenient  means  of  ordering  aifitt^ 
they  may  require  from  London. 


TVBintAHCSS   JLTJrJSUi'JsDi  AHB  AOBKCfT  BVBIHBSS  OF  XTDI 
BSSCBIPnOK  ATTBVDEB  TO. 


Lists  of  C.  Carr  &  Co/6  Correspondents  can  be  obtained  on  appUcatioi^  bnlisf 
houses  will  forward  goods  to  them  on  the  Owners  instructing  them  to  do  so. 

TraoeOerB  are  reguetted  alwayt  to  give  pcuiiculardirecHim$  that  their  paeksr. 
tkoM  bs  GOMignieddireGt  to 

CHARLES    OABB   ft    Co., 
14i  BXSHOFSaASB    BTBBBT    WITHIN,    ZiOMDOX.    ~ 


1877.  MUBRArS  HANDBOOK  ADVBBTISIB. 


THE  IHPEBIAL  AND  BOTAL  FBIYILEGED 

DAIUBE  STEAM  NAYIGATIOfll  COMPAHY'S 

LINES  OF  STEAMERS  FOR  PASSENGERS. 


On  the  DANUBE  from  PASSAtT  to  OALATS. 
On  the  THEI88  ft^m  BZEGBpiN  to  'ITITEL. 
On  the  SAVE  from  SISSEE  to  BELGRADE. 


DEPARTURES. 
rrom  TAJMlV  to  mmS,  dally  a  rjL  I  From  LOm  to  TiMJLVt  ^^  8  a.U. 
n   LIHTZ  to  V!DDIKA»    ..   Ua.x.         »  VHEHKA  to  LIBTZ,    h    bajc. 
»   YISnAtoRST,      .,   6*Ajc.  I       «   nSTtoVnirVAf      ..    epjc. 

From  F£ST  to  SEMLIK  and  BELGRADE  Monday,  Tooday,  Thursday,  aod 

Friday. 

From  VIENNA  to  GIURGEVO  (BUKAREST),  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
;^  „  „         GAtATZ  and  ODfiSSA,  Friday. 

Modei^atb  Faris^McceUent  Restaurant  on  hoard* 


DIRECT  ACCELERATED  SERVICE 

Between  VIEFNA  and  OOHSTAVTINOPLE  Twice  a  week. 

(7«  BU8TCHUK  tmd  VABNA,) 

tepartore  from  VIENNA  by  Boat  erery  Sunday  6}  A.1C.,  arriving  at  CON^ 

STANTINOPLE  Thunday  afternoon. 
tepartara  from  VIENNA  by  BaU  to  BASIASGH  erery  Thursday  3*15  r»U^  thentse 

by  Boat  erery  Friday  at  9  a.m.,  arriring  at  CONSTANTINOPLE  Sunday. 


ARES. — ^Food  included  (Coff^,  Luncheon,  Dinner  and  Tea). 

VIENNA  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE, 

yBoatorbyRalltoBASIASCH121Fls.80K.,  I.a;  and  85  FIs.  50  K.,  U.  CL 
Return  Ticketo  195  FIs.,  L  CI. ;  and  137  FIs.,  IL  CI. 


S.B, — Dufifig  Vie  loat  our  Ezpreu  Boats  do  not  oiretdate.    The  otdtnary 
Boats  only  run  to  Turnu-Severin. 

>r  fttrther  information  apply  in  CooqIp 

VIENNA  :  WEISSGAERBER,  Hinton  ZoHamtstrasse, 'f-l4.  ^ 

LONDON:  Oapt.  PIETRONI,  22,  Great  Winchester  Street,  S.C. 


MURBAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADYERTISEK.  Ibr 


.     CALEDONIAN    RAILWAY. 

ROTAL    MAIL    ROUTB 

BETWEEN 

ENGLAND  AND   SCOTLAND 


MHECT  TBAmS  BUN  TO  AND  FBOM 

LONDON  (EUSTON),  BIRMINGHAM,  LIVERPOOL,  MANGHESTEi! 

LEEDS.  BRADFORD.  ETC.,  AND 

GUSGOW,  EDINBURGH,   GREENOCK,   PAISLEY,   DUMFRIES. 

PEEBLES,  STIRLING,  PERTH,  DUNDEE,  ABERDEEN, 

INVERNESS  AND  THE  NORTH. 

*^*  Bleeping  and  Day  Saloons  are  run  hetween  England  and  ScoOa- 

TOUBISn  XAT  BREAK  THBIR  JOUBNET  AT  VARIOUS  ffTATIOKS  ON  THS  BOUT- 


To  Greenook,  Paisley,  Wemyss  Bay,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  tls 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland, 

The  Oomnuij's  TnOns  ran  Dtfljrfrom  Edlnbugfa,  GImkow,  Ou-Uale,  Ix.,  to  9Te9-^ 
Wemyu  Bay,  te.,  In  oonneitioD  with  the  Steamer:}  *'Iona,'^  **  Lord  of  the  IsleB,**  and  y^ 
Steamers,  to  Dunooii,  Xnoellan,  Rotlieaay,  Kyles  of  Bote,  Tarbeit,  Inverary,  Oban,  i:'-^ 
Staffs,  Ballacholiab,  Olenooe,  Fon- William,  Caledonian  Caoal,  Falls  of  Foyen^  lnv«nc^^ 
Isl^of  Blqre  and  Lo«h*Loiift  Loch-Qoil,  Kllmun,  BlaU]3lore»  Ansa  *^ 

To  Stirling,  OaUander,  Dalmally,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
InyemeBS,  &o.,  and  the  Korth  Highlands. 

Trains  ran  ftx>m  Carlisle,  Edinbniigh,  Glasgow,  fto,  to  the  North,  In  coniieetloii  with  Oj^  * 
tnm  Callander  for  Trossacbs,  Loch-Katrins.  and  Loch-Lomond ;  from  Orieff  and  IiOcheanr->- 
for  areolar  Tour  viA  St  FlUans  and  Loch-Earn ;  fh>m  Eillin  and  Aberfel4y  for  (X-^< 
Tour  vifi  Locb-T«y  and  Tayaoath  Caslle;  also,  for  Toqr*  vi&  Dunkeld.  Pttlochrr.  Ffef 
Killtecrankle,  Blaip*Alhele,  InvemcsA,  Aberdeen,  isle  of  Skf e,  fte. ;  ftom  l>iMtrSL '' 
Gisnorchy,  Blackmoont  Deer  Forest,  Glencoe  and  Fort-WiUiam ;  and  ttma  Baliai^?  < ' 
Loch-Awe,  InTenry,  TfeynvUt,  Oban,  lona,  Stafia,  &c 


DIRECT  TRAINS  BETWEEN  EDINBURSH  AND  6LAS60V. 

A  fvU  mrviee  of  Train*  is  run  by  the  Direct  Bouie  between  SdifUmr^  ^ 
Olaegow  at  the  most  convenient  Hours  of  (he  Da^. 

For  particulars  see  the  Company'a  Time  Tablefb^CltDCigiMeme  of  Tis:^ 

GAI.U>ONtAV  RaILWAT  COMPANY'S  QFFICU^ 

GLAsaow.  mr.  ^     JAia8BllITHELL8,Q«B«na 
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LONDON  TO  ANTWERP. 

BT    THE    FAST    AND    POWERFUL    PADEftfc   StBAMER. 

ll&O  Tons  Imrthen,  bmlt  in  1875.      J.  VEBBIST,  OMtaiander. 


Thto  STEAMER,  whioh  Is  elegantly  fltt«d  up  wfth  spadont  Saloom  and  Priwala  Cabltas, 
loAVea  LoDdoo.  tram  IBONGATE  and  ST.  KATHARINE'S  WHARF.  Tower,  e^ery 
SandAy  at  noon,  ratominc  ftoa  Antwerp  every  Wadneaday  at  noon,  lirom  1st  Octobisr 
to  let  April,  and  1  <^^olock  (artenKxm)  from  Ist  April  to  1st  October.  PaaBengers  walk  on 
board. 

TraTeUen  gol^  fay  libit  Steamer  nay  proceed  by  the  Railroad  md  Antwerp  and 
CoIoiHie  to  Hsnlntrft  BerUA,  IieipBlo,  Bvesden,  &c 

FABXS8  (indddliig  Steward's  Fee)-<3hief  OM>lii,  ait. ;  ditto  Return,  bailable  one 
Month.  3T«. ;  Fore  Oabin,  l«f . ;  dttto  Retnm.  24«.  Cd.  (JhHdren  under  lo  years  Half-price. 
Foar-wheel  Oarrlaceiy  £4  41.;  two-wbeal Qurlages,  jBS.   Horns,  £3  3f. 

Apply  to  the  Agents  i 

jxmdont^MMmn.  AJUun  &  Haxbxbov,  11  &  12,  Great  Tow«r  Street,  E.a;  and  108,  New 
Bond  Street  W. 

S.**Mcasn.  UuisxAm  ft  BotxaOt  20,  Brewer's  OanaL 
,— M.  LblOrb-Towv,  88,  Montague  de  la  Ooor. 
▲rraattmenta  have  now  been  made  wberetar  the  RETURN  TIGKK IS  leaned  by  this 
aaaer  are,  witbont  extra  payment,  available  by  the  Steamers  belon^iii;  to  the  General 
Sleaa  NavigUlon  Oompany.  The  adrantace  of  five  rsgnlar  Departures  per  Week  (^arh 
way  between  London  and  Antwerp  is  tbus  secured  to  the  Public.  The  RETURN  TlCKKl'6 
tissued  by  the  General  Steam  NsvigatioD  Company  are  available  by  the  *  Baruu  Osy.' 

AIX-LES-BAINS. 

GEAND  HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVERS. 

First-ClasB  BBtablisliment^  Open  all  the  Year. 

Splendid  Situatioii ;  immenfle  Garden ;  South  aspect  well 
shaded;  a  yery  extended  view  of  Lake  Bourget  and  the 
Mountains.  Belyedere,  with  fine  prospect  of  the  princi|)al 
points  of  view,  and  JSxcivraions. 

Soulll  and  large  Apartments;  Salons  for  Families ;  Drawing 
Eoam,  Beading  Boom,  and  Smoking  Boom,  with  every  comfort 
^that  can  be  desired. 

FRENCH  AND  FOAEiaN  PA^SKd. 

Aarrangements  made  for  Pension.  Private  Oan^iagest  Stable 
«&d  Ooaoh-honse. 

OnBuail>iiB  oi*tlie  Hotel  meetA  every^jrajtii. 

CF*  BENAUD,  Proprietor. 


UUBBArs  HANDBOOK  ADVSRttSSB.  kaf, 

ABERDEEN. 

POLISHED  GRANITE  MONUMENTS. 

From  £5.     Lrtbs  Gottiho  Acodbats  axd  BtAunruL. 

Beat  QiuOil^Oraaite  aad  Xftrble  Woxk  of  all  Unds. 

iron  BaOingt  and  Tomb  FumttkingtJIUed  con^Me. 

Plana,  PrioeatandOftrrlage-free  Terma  to  aU  ptfta  of  the  world,  from 

IiEGQSS,  aCUIiFTOB,  ABEBDEEN. 


AIX-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND  flOTEL  DE  L-EUEOPE, 

Proprietor,  J.  BERNA8CON. 

'pIBST-dLASS  HoUfie,  admirably  sitoated  near  the  OasiiK, 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Church.  This  Hotel  a 
strongly  recommended  to  Trayellers  for  the  oomfort  of  ia 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beantiM  Tiew  of  tk 
Lake  and  Momitains.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Familia 
at  moderate  prices,  and  a  Oh61et  in  the  Gardrai  for  Familia 
who  may  prefSsr  being  out  of  the  HoteL  Excellent  Tah}^ 
d'HAte.  .  

Carriages  for  hire,  and  an  Omniboa  belonging  to  tin 
Botel  to  meet  every  Train. 

».^^_  -     ■  ^    ......  —   .  —  ^■>..  ^  — .— .^ ,  ^ —  ^,...-.^. .    .- _  _  _ 

AIX-LES-BAINS. 


HOTEL    VENAT. 

tplRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  near  the  Baths,  the  Casino,  ani 
-M-  the  Rnilway  StatioD.  Rebuilt,  and  Refurnished  with  erery^  modern  cBukt 
Kngliah  and  Amerioan  managemeDt  under  the  new  Proprietor,  O.  ROSSIGKOU 
100  Bedrooms  and  Sitting  Rooms.  This  splendid  establishment*  delig^t&i' 
situated  and  surrounded  bj  an  eztensiTe  Garden  and  Parle,  enjojs  a  fine  rig^f 
ihe  Lalce  of  Bourget,  where  the  fresh  aii*  of  the  mountains  is  rehired.  It  b  (fr 
all  the  year  round.  Reading  Room,  Smoking  Room.  Billiard  Room  (CaloriBen^ 
'J'able  d'Hdte.  Excellent  Cuisine  and  superior  choice  of  Wines.  Oootci::^: 
hiopping-placft  between  Paris  and  Turin.  ,^^^  ^^  v^uuy  ic 

OMNIBUS  TO   ALL  TRAINS. 
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ALEXANDRIA.    EGYPT. 

i 

THB  AIJBXANB&IA 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSaiERS  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


ANBBEW  y.  PHILIP,  Manftger. 

a  &  8,    ST.    MARK'S    BUILDINGS; 

ALEXANDRIA. 

This  Eslabltshment  is  a  Fira-Olass  EngUah  JBo<Jc9eUer% 

StaUoner'Sy  Photograph  Shop^  de. 


AKEBXCAK     PUBI.IOATIONS. 

GOODS   FORWARDED  TO    ALL    PARTS    OF   THE    WORLD. 

Agents  to  the  Ooean  ISxpreas,  Iiondon. 

-  "■•■  ^^ 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DU  GEAND  LABOUREUR, 

PLACE  DE  MEIB,  26. 

rHIS  old-estabUshed  and  highly-feoommeiided  Hotel,  wkieh 
las  been  oonaicleraUy  enlarged,  is  aitnated  in  {he  finest  and 
lealthiest  sqnaxe  of  tiie  eity  of  Antwerp ;  its  eleanliness,  and 
be  exoeUeney  of  the  'AtUe-d'Hdte  and  Wines,  added  to  the 
attention  and  dvility  shown  to  all  Tisitors,  have  made  it 
leserredly  popular. 


HOT  USD  COLD  BATHS. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  NEWSPAPEES.^^  ^ 

as 


10  MURRATS  HAVDBOOK  ADVERTISEK. 


ALVANEU-LES-BAINS, 

j^WiTZERLANO. 

lai    MOOT   FOWfiKFOI.   AKD    IMVIOOKAtlHG   SUtPHUll  S^«ii>(. 

IN  SWITZERLAKD. 
'  Half-way  Hoiue^  and  nmal  Stopping  Plaoe  for  Tmyellen  from  CHUB 
to  ENOADIXr-DA70a^  aad  mo*  ««rt£ 

POST  AKD  TBLSaRAPH   STATION. 


AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL    HOTEL. 

THIS  Magnificent  First-Olass  House  is  situated  near  ^ 
Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Crystal  Palace,  8tc.  Cheerful  Viec 
on  the  Am»tel  River.  It  is  promd§d  foUh  ev$ry  oomftttj  ami  eontatM  t 
voeU-fumished  Rooms  and  Saloons  f  Beading  and  Smohng  Xooau,  and  a  spex 
Ladie^  Saloon^ 

Terms  Moderate. 

Megraph  Ofioe  and  StaHes  atlathed  to  ihs  Souse. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  8T.  ANTOINE, 

PLACE  VERTE^ 
Opposite   tike  Oa,tli.ecliral« 


rpHlS  excellent  FIBST-OLASS  HOTEL,  which  enjoys  Ar 
-^  Wellnnerited  favoiir  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  beee 
^e-pnrchased  by  its  old  and  well-known  Proprietor,' 

MB.   SGHMITT   SPAENHOVBN, 

Who,  with  his  Partner,  will  do  everything  in  their  power  t 
render  the  visit  of  all  persons  who  may  hononr  them  with  the? 
patronage  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

BATHS     IN    fH^,,JFiJ9X^L. 

HODBKATB     PRICES* 
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BUE  DU  HAMMA,  No.  6. 

HOUSE,  ESTATE,  &  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

J.  DUFFAUT  fiimishes  every  ioformation  as  to  Villas  and  Apartments  to  be 
[/et,  and  Algerian  Prodnce. 

ANTWERP. 

^TASL  HOTEL.— Rae  des  Peignee,  43,  near  St  Augustas  Church,  St.  Andi^e's 
^  Ghordi  and  CUbedral,  and  all  places  of  public  interest.  Every  comfort  to  Knglish 
lYavellars  and  othera.  Smoking  and  Sitting  Booms.  Table  (fildle,  French  Restaurant  at 
.D7  hour.  Choicest  Wines,  English  Alei,  moderate  Prices.  Garriagea  and  Hocses,  Ulntile 
ad  Doia>le,  let  oat  hy  th«>  hour  or  day.  The  Proprietor.  A.  FRKTIN.  speaks  Englsh ; 
rill  be  ^lad  to  give  eveiy  informaUon.    Hotel  Oonpons  of  Messrs.  Qjom  II  Soks  accepted. 

ANTWERP. 

aOTSL  BIT  SAVBXASCX.— Second-Class  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  ju&t 
opposite  the  landing-plaoe  of  the  London  and  Hamburg  Steamers.  Veiy  good  and 
lesn  Aooma.  at  moderate  Prices.  Good  atteodanc?.  £DglL«h  and  French  Newspapers 
aken  In.  Table  d'Hftte  at  1  and  6  o'clock.  EngUsli,  French,  and  Gterman  f^ken. 
testaorant.  N.B.— This  Hotel  has  been  newly  re-fltted  up  and  improved  by  M.  EGELIE, 
he  new  Proprietor,  who  endeavours  by  the  most  strict  attention  to  deserve  the  patronage 
t  Bngltiifa  Travellers. 

ANTWERP. 

90TSL  BIT  BnOI-XTBB,  Hue  dee  CUurea,  12,  near  the  "  Bourse,"  between  the 
Oathedral  and  St.  Jacques  Church.  A.  GEE&AERTS.  Proprietor.— This  Hotel  is 
Boonnnended  to  Engtlah  Travellers  for  its  deanltness  and  moderate  Charges,  fioaid  and 
iodging  Six  Shillings  a  day.  The  Proprietor  has  resided  in  England  for  many  years,  and 
lae  aeqnired  a  gnat  experieoca  of  Enfl^ish  comfort.  Ebgllsh  Daily  Newspapers.  N.B.— 
^ravellen  are  recommended  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  misled  by  Coachmen  or  Touters, 
rbo  ore  paM  for  it  by  Inferior  Hotels.    Table  d'HAte  at  5  o'clock. 

;  ATHENS. 

aOTEL    D'ANGLETEBBE.  —  Facing  the   Eoyal  Palace. 
In  the  most  delkditfnl  position.     The  oldest  and  best  Establishment  in 
'veece.     12  Frtnes  per  diem,  all  included. 

BieacliiiijBr    Room.       Baths. 
Ail  Languages  spoken, 

BADEN-BADEN. 

lOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE  and  Dependance. 

LIT  BEAU  SEJOUR.— A.  Boesbler,  Proprietor.  This  favourite  and  first-class 
Hotel,  situated  near  the  Knrsaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre,  commands  one  of  the  most 
larniing  views  in  Baden.  The  Hotel  and  Dependance  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
eeping  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Extensive 
id  airy  Dining-room,  and  a  comfortable  PntaUc  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  Ubraiy.  It  is 
mdncied  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  the 
lost  strict  attention  and  exceedingly  Moderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
Qclkb  and  American  visitoM.  English  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d'HOte  and 
rines  of  this  Hotel  sre  reputed  of  the  best  quslity  in  Baden.  Fixed  moderate  charges  for 
rerything.  Rooms  from  as.  and  upwarda. 
pgrsiOK  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Seaion. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL.    STjVOT    BjVOEN. 

On  the  right  hand  side  and  nearest  (he  Station,  ^ 

tOMMANDING  a  delicious  view  of  the  Old  Castle  and  high  rocks.  Known  fbr  its  dm- 
J     liness,  excellent  Cooking,  good  Attendance,  and  fixed  Moderate  Charges. 

£.  BOESSIiEH^  Landlord. 
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BADEN-aADEN. 
VICTORIA     HOTEJL. 

PidpHetdr,  mt.  FRAITZ  OBOSHOtZ. 

rpHIS  ifl  one  of  the  fineBt-boilt  and  best-fdmislied  FinirdkB 
*''  Hoteb,  rituated  on  the  new  PromeiiBde,  near  the  EunBal  and  TheatR ;  i 
cjmmandB  the  moat  channing  views  in  Baden*  It  ia  reputed  to  lie  one  of  the  l« 
Hotels  in  Germanj.  The  TaUe  and  Wines  are  ezcelleot,  witii  proapt  attends 
and  great  dvility.    Prices  yerj  moderate.    English  and  other  Jonmala. 


BALE. 

HOTEL   DE8   TR0I8   RO/8, 

O.    FLXJOK,    Pl-oprletor. 

OLD  eBiabliflhed  and  favorite  First-class  Family  Hotel,  fach' 
the  Rhine,  with  long  halcony.  150  lofty  and  airy  Bedrooma  and  Sittist 
rooms^  all  well  and  elegantly  Famished.  Every  desirable  comfort.  Bci 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Excellent  Cuisine,  choice  Wines.  Engli^  Oa^ 
in  the  Hotel. 

OmnibuseB  are  always  m  attendance  at  the  RaUway  SioHont. 


BERNE. 

HOTEL  DU  FAUCOK, 

H.  BEGU,  PSOPSIETOB. 


nfoderate    TPicicea. 


BARCELONA. 

GRAND  HdTEL  DE6  QUATRE  NATIOMS 

IN  TEE  RAMBLA. 
Kept  l>y  ]MLessrs«  FORXIS  Se,  CO. 

I^UIS  is  A  First-rate  Establishment, advantageonsly  sitaated  dose  to  the  PojIhc! 
.  and  the  Theatre,  Dvitb  a  toathem  aspect,  and  newly  decorated.  Table  d'Hte ;  f^ 
•ervioe;  larse  and  small  apaitinentt ;  many  flre-plaoes :  bafhi;  readlii^niana;  ^fp^ 
and  foMlgn  New8|Mtpan.  Curiages  of  every  deecriptfcm.  OmnibQa  at  tiie  BiK 
i>tatioos.    Interpreters.    Moderate  Terms* 
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BERLI:N. 
HOTEL    D'ANGHiETERBE^ 

SiHiAtt  A*  BEft  BAHJyCABBCnii  8. 

iittTATXD  nr  tHx  i^nrztr  avd  most  bleqant  pabt  of  ths  rowv^  ' 

Kmt  to  the  Bogral  FaJaoea»  Miueams,  and  Theatm. 

JINGLk  XiAWUen  and  Urge  ^•mlltes  can  be  aooonimodaied  witb«nt<re6iiit««C  AMri« 
3  meoia.  eooibUttt  nt  aplMdid  6alooM.  aiir  tiedtooms,  Ae,  all  ftttnlshcd  and  canieted 
B  tlw  teit  aDgUah  atgrJA.  RnA-rMt  TaUa  d'HMe,  B«tlMk  BqoipMpaa,  Qokka.  S«n«  and 
teli^mMiTf  JftewN^fr  taken  in.    Bealdenoe  of  Her  British  BUJeaty^a  Meaaengen. 

B.  StlBBXlLIB^,  Proprietor* 

-—   "'^^ — *---^ — ■ —     - ^.  ■■    -        — 

BERLIN. 
MABKGRAF'S  HOTEL  DE  L'EUBOPE, 

TAUBENSTBASSE,  16, 
litTuted  three  minntes  from  Ustbr  dcv  Lindxv.    In  the  finest  pari  of  the  Oapital  ibr 
i'amJllea  and  ringte  'frcrelterj.    All  Beoau  are  carpeted.    RdidezTote  of  tkigUah  and 
imerlcaa  Toorlais.    Moderate  prloee.    Bogliah  apoken.    iSngliah  Papers. 

I  I  Ill  ■ »■  ■— «        * Illllllt         ■Hl«t 

BIARRIT2. 

GRAND   HOTEL. 

OABD^RES^  Proprietor. 

SPLENDID   ESTABLlSHKENt.      Sitnat^  in  fiie  in&Bk 
position,  is  recommended  for  its  real  comfof t. 


CHARGES  EXTREMELY  MODERATE  FOR  THE  WIKTER. 

moLian  spokjbn, 
BRISTOL 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

l^tBST-OLASS.     Central^  and  pleasantly  sitiiated.     Very 

J^  spacious  Coflfee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Pri?ate 
ApartmeDto  m  MNte.  One  Hondred  aild  Twenty  Bed-rooms.  Steam  Lift  anl 
Lanndiy.  Hot  i&d  (Mid  Baths.  Tekgfaph  Office  and  PbstH>ffioe  In  iSbA  Hotel 
Fixed  Charges.    All  Omniboses  poas  the  door.    Night  Porter  kept 

W.  SWAITBOV,  Hanagar. 
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THE  GOLDEN  "star  HOTEL. 

riltuS  FiFBt-mte  and  muivalled.  Hotd,  patroniBed  by  tb 
X  English  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Qentiy,  is  tb 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Railway  Station,  and  to  the  Landing- 
plaoes  of  the  Bhine  Steamers.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  I 
dOHHITZ,  begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  TooristL 
The  Apartments  aie  comfortably  famished  and  carpeted  is 
the  best  style,  and  the  charges  are  moderate.  Airangemente 
for  the  Winter  may  be  ms^  on  the  most  modeiate  term 

BOULOGNE -SUR-MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CHRI8T0L  &  BRISTOL 

Fix^st-olaeis  Hotel.  I 

Best  Situation  in  the  Town.     Highly  recommend-i 

for  Families  and  Oentlemen. 
Carriage  in  Attendanoe  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boan 
F.  OBRISTGL^  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

G-RAOT  HOTEL  DU  NORD. 

PATBONIZED  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empre» 
of  the  French,  and  of  Aastria,  and  Don  Oarlos.  150  Firat-Claas  Bed&v 
Setting  Rooms ;  Beading,  Mast^  CoiiTenatioD,  and  Smoking  Roonn;  The  Tdecrft 
OffiO)  is  ift  the  HotA  da  KonL 

Oood    19ta.l>llxtgr    cinci    Ooaeli    Houses, 

C.  LAOOSTE,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  PORTER  AT  ARRIVAL  OF  Aa  B0AT8. 


New  Edition.    Haps.    Post  8vo.,  7a.  6cf. 

HAKDBOOK  — FEANCE,  Part  L:   Normandy,  Brittaji 
Tas  BnvE  akd  Loisb,   TouKAzsra,   BoBDiSATn,   Tna   Oaxoss 
LiMdvBiir,  The  Pybenbib,  &c. 

'-  JOHN  MUBBAY^  ALBEMARLE  STREET; 
BOUUXrNE-SCTR-HEB.  MERBIDEW. 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  YUE. 

Tr^pAtioT,  Mr.  SDWARD  DBBMBL. 


PHIS  iBi^ifioent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Yintor  every 

kind  of  comfort  and  aooommodation,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
}eing  ntoated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE  KINQ,  ' 

and  fa^ng 
THE  PLACE  BOYALE  AND  THE  PARK. 

't  ooDtauifl  nnmefoOB  laxge  and  small  ApartaentSi  as  well  as  single 
Etooms. 

TiAle  iB6te,  richly  serted,  at  6  cf  Clocks  after  the  arrital  of 
ike  lateet  London  Day  Train. 

SHOKZNa   BOOIC 

KBABIIVCI  BOOatt  wltk  tke  best  Belfiai^  Ba«ltoh«  Freacl^ 

fictMaa,  and  Amerf  can  Haily  Pap^ra  aad  PerladicaU. 

TecrM08»  isltk  Splendid  yiew  oirerlookinff  the  Park. 

ABftANGSMXIITB  KAOB  BOB  THE  WINTEB. 


Mr.  DuitBL,  the  new^  Pioprietor  of  tUs  Hotel,  hopes  to  Joatlfy  liie 
confidence  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  ammged  ^vtem  of  pvompt  and 
civil  attendance^  combined  with  moderate  ofaargest 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVERS, 

BUS    MEtrVE. 
A  FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

WtTk 


^Hl6  HOTEL  can  bo  specially  recommended  as  one  of  tl. 
best  in  ihd  City.    Clos^  to  ihe  Ttieaires,  Post  Office,  td 
tiailways. 

It  has  iilso  an  entrance  upon  the  New  Boulevards,  whid' 
renders  ii  ihe  beet  sitiiated  Hotel  ill  l^rnss^ls.  i 

BRUSSELS^ 

jrptANB  HOm  fiS  SAXE,  77  and  79,  RUE  NEUVE.  Adminblv  ^Irad^ 
^*  Mar  the  BooleTards,  Tbeatrei.  and  two  mlnatct*  walk  firon  tbe  Noitb  tLaOwi* 
iStatloDS.  This  EiUbliflhment,  which  baa  been  oonaiderably  enlarsed,  poasata  now  a  ws  j 
^leodVI  Dlniog-room,  and  offeit  to  PmniUea  and  ^ingte  TnteHera  apaMoOa,  c(Mifoiiik»'  i 
tad  airy  Apartmenta.  Tar^ff't  in  every  Jbwm.— Fixed  tMceai^Plain  Bnakfhht  Ifie.  &■ 
Two  chops  or  steak,  or  Jian  and  egg^  \tt.  Me.  TAle  d'HAce  at  |lvs  oTctook.  slk*.  Wc  F> , 
VaCe  Oinnen  from  5fr.  Bed-rooma.  including  light,  itr,  35c;  Sfr.  TSe.;  6fr.— Ibr  the  fr^ 
ttight:  and  for  the  following  night,  8fr.  50c ;  3fr. ;  5fr.;  and  4Ir.  SitUog-rooms  from  3'r  * 
lafr.  Attendance  Ifir.  per  irigUU  Londoo  ** Times"  and  **nhistrated  London  Sfri'i 
taken  In.  TrsTellers  having  only  a  few  houTs  to  »pend  In  fimssels  between  the  depart"* 
oftho  traini,  can  have  refreabments  or  dinners  at  any  hour.  The  Waterloo  Ooach  In>->  I 
tka  Hotel  at  0.30  o'clock  eveiy  morning.  Private  Gacdagea  tn  Watcctoo  2«fr^  ci< 
expense  iodnded.    Table  d'Hdte  at  •.30  p.m.,  5fr. ' 

HENRY  BJ^RVAND,  Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. 

H6T£L    be    I'EMPEEETTBi 

68,    rue  neuve,    68. 

PROPRIETOR,  CHARLES  DECOSTER. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  WITH  NICE  LARGE  GARDEN. 

A  Francs,  6  o'Olock,  TABLB  d'HOTB,  6  o'Clook,  4  Vma 

Fowr^horse  Mail  Coaeh^f^r  WcUerloo^  startefrom  tkU  BsAd 
every  Morning  ai  9 .  80. 
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BRUSSEUa. 

HOTEL  DE   SU^El 

'*IE8T-CLA88  Hotol  in  a  thorongUy  central  position  near  the 
New  Boulevards. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D*h5tE.  CHOICE  WINES. 

VAN  OUTSEM,  Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

H0TEL  DE  LA  POSTE, 

KUE    POSB^-AUX-LOTJPS, 

NEAB    THE    PLACE    DE    LA    MONNAIS, 

his  Hotel,  ipeciall/  iVeqqeoted  by  English  and  Americans,  js  situated  in  centre  of 

the  Town,  and  near  the  principal  Theataer. 

lEBT  TABLE  D'HOTE;   MODBRATB  CHARGES. 

ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 

BRUSSELSe 


HOTEL  DE  L'EDBOFE, 

l^LAOE  ROYALS. 

The  best 'situation  in  finuNlfi  near  the  Park  and 
Seoleiarda.    • 


Digitized  by  VjUOQIC 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 
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,  BRUSSELS. 

GRAND     HOTEL. 

GSBNAY,   PROPRISTOB. 

This  Hotel  u  doie  to  fhe  Bailwaj  Station  for  Osteod,  Germanj,  HoUnd,  Antven 
and  Spa,  formiog  the  Corner  of  the  Boulevard  Botaniqae  et  do  Koid. 


SITUATION    EXCEPTIONAL. 


Elegance,  Comfort,  and  Cleanliness,  with  Moderate  Charges 

CAEN. 
HOTEL      r>*EBPA&NE, 

71  ft  73,  Rae  Bt  Jttan. 

A,    MARIE,     PROPBISTOR. 

Fl»t<laM  KetablhhmcDt     Becommended  to  FimiHta.     Moderate  Pricea. 

GRAND  HOTEL  MONT  FLEURT. 

rrKlS  NEW  HOTEL  oontaini  130  Booms  and  Salons.  Beading,  Bnilanl  aad  Sno^' 
1  |loai]K<BMIfl|iimilTalt«iM<«>lhe«astofOumeibaBanel«nitedaiidaheifterai«e^ 
at  a  gooddistanoe  from  Che  Sea.  and  near  the  beantlfal  Walks  of  Oklilbnila.  Modnr^ 
and  fixed  prtce. L.  TAMfE,  Prpprjetpr 

CASAMICCIOLA. 

(Ulakd  or  laoBu.) 

^    GRAND    HOTEL    PES    6TRANQER8. 

PIOCOLA   SBimHXLLA.  ' 

KEPT  BY  M.  DOMBBE.     The  Proprieties  being  English,  this  Hold  oflen  te  ^-' 
Oov^Bmam  aU  Um  ooaferu  tber  q^oy  et  Jtomy 

CA$TFLLAMARE  (GULF   OF  NAPLES). 
CHfcA.lVl>     HOTEL    ItOTTJiLL. 

A.  EUGQIERI,  Pbop. 

rB  OKLT  Pirst-clase  EstahUiUl^aikt  to  the  Tomi.    Cdbtral  wd  Sdnbriona  poatttai.  i  * 
to  the  Railway  Station  and  the  Mineral  Springs.    Sea-Bsthlng  Qprafte  the  &-'. 
English  <»«iden.    Separate  snites  of  Apamnents  aud  Hoonaa.    Oentie  of  T&Mawtoaa 

'      ■  •     OHAIMONIX. 

HOTEL  DP  HOHT  BLANH 

Enjoying  an  excepHonal  View  of  Mcnt  Blanc  and  the  To^: 
QQOJ>  TABBB  AT  HODfiBAXE  IWOS8. 

Baths   and   Garden   attached  to  the   Hotel 

OACHAX,    pBOFBBTOi. 
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CHAMBERY. 

HOtEL  DE  L'EOROPE. 

FIRST  CLASS  HOtEL,  entirely  re-fumished,  patronised 
by  Families  and  Touristk  Travellers  going  to  Italy,  by  staying  the 
ight  at  Chamb^y,  hanw  the  advantage  of  passing  the  Mont  C4ma 
hinnfl  by  ^y.  20  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  EDglish  spoken.  Moderate 
liarges.  Arrangements  made  with  Families^ '  Large  and  small  Apart- 
lents.  EAseUent  Cnime.  Table  d'Hote  at  11  and  &3a  Hotel  Porter 
leets  all  Trains. 

A.  DARDEL, 

Pioprietor* 

*«^  Places  to  be  Visited  in  a  Day:— AIZ  and  HAXXTEOOMBE, 
LNinSOY  and  GK>R<^ES  DIT  FIEB,  ALLEVARD,  MONT- 
riVOIiET,  Ui  0]=(ANI>£   CHARTBEUSE,  ETC. 

CARRIAGES  CAN.  6E.  PfiUHOED  tV  THE  HOTEL 

nm  HOTEriHPERIAL. 

Splendid  View  of  Mont-Blanc 


OHAMONIX. 

ROYAL   HOTEL, 

WITE  PARK  AND    OBSEBVATOBT. 

Hifit-Qlau  House.     Old  reputalfion.   . 

Very  comfortable  Apartments.  Extensive  View  of  the  Ohains  of 
Hont>Blano  and  tbe  Aigoilles-Eouges. 
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CHAMONIX. 

GRANDS   HOTELS 

DE   lOKD'&ES    ET   D'ANOLE.TEKEE, 

EUROPEAN    REPUTATION. 

FIBST'OLASS  H0U8B8. 
Are  raoommended  to  Families  for  their  comfort  ftnd  ezcellerf 
Cookery.    Theee  BetabliflhmeiitB  are  quite  newly  FanuBlui 
and  thoroughly  pot  in  Bepair. 

Near  the  English  Ohureh,  (he  Post  Ojfice,  and  Telegraph 

Baths  in  the  Hotel 

CR^PAtJX.TAIRBAZ, 
'  Proprietor. 


CHAMONIX. 
HOTEL    DES    ALPES. 

Avery  comfortable  Hotel,  with  spleadld  View  firoBi  ererr  side  of  the  Hom 
Fint-rate  Gaisine.     Hot  aad  Cold  Baths  In  the  Hoase.    Englidi,  French  and  Gcmr 
NewspiBedk   IfflrtratfChargMcntf  nedacttoafsraloiiffBeeidenoe. 

CHAUMONT  (near  Neuohatel,  Bwlt2erland> 

H6TEL  and  pension  DE  CHAUMONT, 

C.  BIXZMANN,  Pbofbotob. 

THIS  BtOTEL,  exceedingly  well  situated  for  an  eztenaiYe  tjci 
of  the  magniBoent  Panorama  of  the  Alps  and  the  aarnnmding  Sccaef 
contains  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  Saloons,  Dining-rooms,  Billiard  and  Rcdie^ 
rooms,  private  Suites  of  Rooms  for  Families.,  Batk-rooms.  New  milk  and  vb^ 
supplied  on  the  psmisM.  Leading  Cooatry  and  Foreign  Newspapers.  Tdep^- 
Station  and  Post-offioe  here.    Modertte  Charges. 

Omnibus  Joumalier  depart  de  Neuchaiel  h  9h,  du  mal!iu 

CHERBOURG. 

0BAND  HOTEL  BE   LinSHYEBB 

FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL.      ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

OM>?IBUS  AT  ALL  THE  TRATifS. 
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CHRISTIANIA  (NORWAY). 

HOTEL    SCANDINAVIE. 


<mS  beantifuny-sitiiated  HOTEL  is  well  known  hy  the 
English  Nobility  for  its  Oleftnlinesa,  Qoocl  Attendftnce, 
id  Moderate  Prices. 


OHR.  AUG.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


CLARENS. 

(FormeHy  Villa  Mirabaud.) 
Firsi-olAsa  House.    Large  Oarden,  well  shaded.    Baths. 
Pemion  wW^  Beduoed  Priee$  in  Winier. 
. X.  BOY,  Proprietor, 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This  FBorsiBTOit  of  the 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

(BIT8SIBIB), 

I  view  of  the  great  number  of  FMnilieft  and  Gentlemen  travelling  in  this 
ftpital,  has  thought  it  expedient  to  fit  up  a  Branch  for  the  aocommoda* 
on  of  the  samei  oonsiBting  of  the 

HOTEL    ROYAL, 

or  some  time  the  reaklenoe  of  H.BM:»  Amhafisador,  Sir  H.  Ellio^  His 
aj68ty  tile  Emperor  of  the  BnudU,  and  lately,  for  two  montha,  of  Hu 
xcellency  the  Marqnia  of  SaUsbury.  It  is  needless  to  say  anythiug  in 
raise  of  the  fine  position  and  splendid  view  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
.nangements  are  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  the  Fnmiture  first^ajs. 
he  Hotel  is  within  two  minntes'  walk  of  the  British  Embassy ;  aad  **>« 
.rrangements  have  given  the  greatest  satisfACtion  to  the  above  higli 
ersonages.  The  Proprietor  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen  tmvellinff,  that 
oth  Establishments  are  provided  with  every  desirable  comfort,  Gnidee 
ttd  Attendants;  and  at  Prices  calculated  to  suit  passing  Travellers,  as 
'ell  as  those  m^dng  a  prolonged  stay. 

Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  10».  6d. 
f>BTWEE]Sr   THE   DANUBE  AND  THE  BLACK  SEA; 
^    or.  Five  Years  in  Bulgaria.    By  Henry  0.  Babklet,  Civil  Engineer. 

'  _I ^:tizedby^^UUylt: 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBBMABLB  STREET. 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHiM  lABIA  FABUA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JtJLICffS  PLATZ 

(Opporito  tte  JWtab'B  Flaoo), 

PUBVETOB    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    TICTOBIA  S 

TO  IL  R.  H.  THE  PRDTGE  OF  WALK; 

TO  H.  M,  EMPEBOB  OF  GERVANT;   THE  EMPEBOB  OF  BU8BU; 

THE  EMPEBOB  OF  FBAHCBl 

THE  KIHO  OF  DENMABE;  ETGL  EIC« 

0w  ns 

ONLT  SEHUINE   BAU  DE   CG^OGlIB, 

WkiAtibUifkudtktmlvPriaeMtdaicuoardidtoMaud^ 

^1867. 


THE  frequency  <^  mistaktt,  which  are  sometimeB  aocidentel,  hat  for  the  b^ 
pert  the  iwalt  of  daeepUon  pnctiMd  by  Intereeted  indlvUtiubk  Intooee  ma  to  nqfl 
the  attention  of  Engliih  trmUera  to  the  falUmb^  statemeat  t-^ 

The  fiiToniable  repatation  which  nj  Eaa  d«  Cologne  haa  aoqnlied.  efaioa  tta  fnvenda  I 
my  anoeetor  In  the  year  1T09,  has  indooed  many  people  to  tmitato  It;  and  In  order  to  htm 
to  eeli  theis  epqiioua  article  more  eaaily,  and  nnder  pretext  that  it  wae  nntfbM^  tiMf  ^ 
oored  flMinielv<Baflimof  J'ViriBa.liy  enletiiil  iAto  lertbershlp Viih  penoai  4f  mH 
which  la  a  very  common  one  in  Italy.  J 

Persons  who  wish  to  porchese  the  gimtint  mU  minimal  Sam  ds  oaogm  ooglKt  to  ben 
ooJar  to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Jokamm  JKeria  JM 
bat  4lso  the  additional  wtotda,  gagmSber  dm  jmUk'%  Plata  (that  fi^  enMatte  Ike  im 
PlaoeX  wtthont  addition  of  any  nnmbar.  I 

TraTeUers  yiaitlng  Cologne,  and  Intending  to  boy  ny  ^enoine  article,  are  cantloorfurt 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  oommleslonerB,  and  other  parties  who  oflhr  their  are 

I  the  sansM 


to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  ataito  that  my  manoftctova  and  ehopbare  in 
eitoated  tjppoKiU  the  Jiflieh%  Flac^ and  nawhere  eke.  It  happeoa  too» flmpMiitly.  tfaae 
said  persons  oondnct  the  nninstmcted  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  flctlttona  lliiBs.iii 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  oontrary,  they  are  rsmmMratod  wtth  nearly  tte  half  fri 
tlie  price  paid  by  the  porohaser,  who^  oloean^mnat  pay  IndtoeeUy  thle  iiewwiit 
hl^  prtoe  and  a  bad  arttde. 

Another  kind  of  imposition  iaprsetfeed  Ih  aUnoat  eTeiy  hotel  in  Oolagneb  ivhen 
oemmlaiinnem  tow  oger  to  atwogeia  San  de  Cologne,  pretendUig  that  It  ia  the 
and  that  I  delivend  it  to  them  txr  the  poipoee  of  Belling  H  for  my  MoooDt 

Hie  only  eertehi  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  gsnolne  article  ia  to  boy  it  pemonsBydl 
house,  eRpoitts  Oe  JOUck't  Flaot^  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streeti^  Unter  GcJ^ 
and  Oben  Marspforten.  No.  33,  and  having  in  the  front  six  balooniea.  of  vriilch  tbi  I 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johawn  Maria  Farina,  GegenUber  dem  Jtllleh's  Plata. 

The  ezoellenoe  of  my  manqTaetore  haa  been  pat  beyond  an  doat»t  by  tha  tet  (W 
Jorors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  18S1  and  I8«a.  awarded  to  ma  tha  Priss  IM 
that  I  obtained  honooiable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Parlay  18SS| 
the  only  Prise  Medal  awarded  to  Kaa  de  Cologne  at  the  fttt  EsHHttiai  oTlMT.d 
Oporto  1868. 

OoMMnw  /OHHv^  1860.  JOHANN  MARU  FARINA, 

GEGEKtfBKR  DEM  J&LIGH'S  PUTI 

%•  Msanu.  J.  &  R.  M«Craokxk,  38,  Queen  Street,  Camum  Slrml,  l\ 
are  my  Sole  Agemte  for  Great  Briiam  and  IrekmtL 
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CORFU.    HOTEL  ST.  GEOBGE. 

THIS  Fizat-cUss  Hotel  ia  very  well  situftte^  on  the  north 
corner  of  the  BeplaHade,  and  close  to  the  Boyal  P^Iaice.  lii  Ib 
Sited  tip  after  the  English  style,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  comforta'ble 
Hotels,  affording  first-rate  aooommodation  for  Families  and  Sin^e  Gentle- 
men. Splendid  ftimished  Apartments,  with  Pianoforte.  Hot  Sath-room. 
Table  d'HGte;  Private  Dinners.  English  and  Foreign  Kewspapera. 
Reading-room,  Smoking-room,  and  Billiard-room.  Magnificent  Carriages 
ind  Horses.  Everything  neat,  elegant,  and  at  moderate  charges.  English, 
Jjerman,  and  French  spoken.  Under  the  patronage  of  Bang  George  the 
.^intt,  the  Emperor  of  Aostria,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meoklenhmrgh. 

A  SiioewnaU  en  PmtUmfvr  PumHiet, 
8.  P.  MAZZUOHY. 

DIEPPE. 

HOTEL    ROYAL, 

FAOINa  THE  BEACH, 
CloBd  to  the  Bathing  Eftiabliihnieiit  and  the  Parade. 


IiAFOSSB  AS^]^.^LABSO]f  NEUX,  Suocr^  Pioprietoi. 

T  IS  ONE  OP  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
IN  DIEPPE,  oommanding  a  beaatiM  and  Bztenaive  View  of  the 
». 

FamilisB  and  Gentlemen  Tinting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Eetahlish- 
ent  elegant  lArge  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  acoommp- 
ktion,  at  very  reasonable  prices.     Large  Keading-room,  -with  French 
id  English  Newspapers. 
The  RefipsshmentB,  te.,  an  of  the  beet  qnality. 
In  fiHSt^  this  Hotel  folly  bears  out  and  deserves  the  &vonrablfl  opinion 
preswd  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 
T(Me  d^E6te  and  Private  Dinner$, 

V  THIS   HOTEL   IS  OPEN   ALL  THE   YEAR. 

DIJON. 

HOTEL    DU    JURA. 

MM.  DAVID  et  MERCIEB.  Pi-oprletore. 
■HIS  Hotel  is  {he  nearest  to  the  Railway  Station,  the  Cathe- 

dmly  and  the  Public  Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Rooms  for  Families. 
y\e  d'hdte.  Private  Girriages  for  hire  by  the  hour.  EnglSsh  Newspapers, 
inibas  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  each  tiain.  EngUsh  spoken.  The 
Btest  attention  is  paid  to  English  Tisitofs.  Bnresa  da  Change  in  the  Hotel, 
isiderably  enlarged  and  newly  famished,  1875.  The  best  Burgundy  Wm§ 
pped  at  whokMle  prices.  ^ 
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DIJON.  I 

HOTEL  DE  LA   CLOCHE. 

Mr.  GOISSBT,  Pbopribtor, 
/~\UIT£  near  the  Bailwaj  Station,  at  the  entranoe  of  thi 
^  Town.  Pirst-dass  Honse  of  old  reputation.  Enlarged 
in  1870.  Apartments  for  Families.  Carriages  for  driyei. 
Tahle  d'Hote  and  Service  in  private.  Beading  Boom.  Smokii^ 
Boom.    English  spoken. 

EDMOND  OOISSET 

Sxportalion  of  Bnrgfimdy  Wines. 
DRESDEN. 

HOTEL   BELLE VUE. 


rraiS  fisA  Urg^  Eetabliflhment,  dttiated  on  the  bnki  of  tke  Elbe,  beiwea  i>' 
-*-  two  beaaii  fal  bridges,  fiMang  the  new  Theatre,  Moeeam,  and  Oatholie  Oathedr.. 
adjoining  the  Brfihl's  Temoe,  and  opposite  the  Boyal  Palace  and  Gxeen  Tslu 
contains  One  Hondred  and  fifty  Fhmt  Rooms.  Those  apartments  oomfame  elepn 
and  oomfort,  and  meet  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  SqpBare,  or  p«blic  vui 
and  gardens  of  the  Hotel,  and  oommand  fine  views  of  the  RiTor,  Bridges,  c- 
distant  Moantains,  The  Gardens  of  the  Hotel  afford  its  guests  aa  agreeaUe  c 
priyate  Promenade.  Table  d'Hdte  at  one  and  half^past  fbor  o'clock.  Vraa 
Dinners  at  any  hoar.  To  fiuniliea  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartae* 
ftr  the  winter,  very  adTaatagoous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  eroy  A 
made  to  x«ider  their  iBsidmoe  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  opmi^rtable.  Cana^ 
Baths,  Readings  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.    Ladiee' Parlours. 

New  Edition.    With  Map  and  Flans.    Poet  8vo.,  lOt. 

HANDBOOK.— NOBTH  GEBMANT  AND  THE  RHISI 
Thv  Black  Forwt,  Thk  Habtz,  TueBUOEBWAU)*  Saxon  Swinc 
LAND,  BtJGEK,  Thb  Giakt  MoriiTAiK0,  Taukus,  Odenwald,  ElSAaS,  i  • 
LoTHBnioBar.  

JOHN  MUBBAT,  ALBEMABLB  STBEET. 
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EDINBURQH. 

109    and   110,  PRINCEB^^^^^^^ 

rpHM  FIEfiT-CIASSrAimY  HOTEL  ^^^^^  BEST  POSITION 

^  IN  PRINCES  i>rRfi£T,  immediately  upposlte  EOINBUBGH  CASTJ.E  and  THE 
GARDENS,  aod  oommands  Beactipul  Views  over  the  Oardknb,  with  the  Caltom  Hill 
and  Arthuic's  Seat  in  tbedistaBce.  BsmsmiVB  Altbratioks  have  Just  been  completed,  not 
only  adding  to  the  aooommodatioii,  but  supplying  incivaaed  Rksidbktal  Comforts,  and 
although  the  House  waa  built  only  five  years  ago,  the  Furnishihgs  and  Dbcorations  have 
been  entirely  overhauled  and  Laroklt  Bekkwid. 

A  detailed  Tariff  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  and  prompt  attention  given  to  all 
communicatlona.  by J.  FERGUSON,  Manager. 

FLORENCE. 

CARLO   DUCCI, 

Crreiat    IMCusical    !E:st£tl>li8liiiient9 

(Suocesaor  to  MICHELANQIOLO  DUGCI,) 

Propriotor  of  Iho  Teatro  Nazionale,  Halls  for  Gonoerts.  Mnaio  Seller,  fto., 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Italy,  H.I.M.  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  of  Bussia,  the 
Boyal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence,  &o.  &o. 

PIAZZA    8.    GAETANO,    No8.    1    ft    2. 

PIANOFORTES 

of  the  most  famous  Manufactures  in  Europe.  Harmoniums,  Harps,  and 
other  Instnuncnts  always  on  hand,  for  Sale  or  Hire. 

MUSIC, 

Cheap  Edilions,  and  also  the  more  expensive,  Italian,  and  foreign. 
Depot  of  the  Publications  of  F.  Luooa,  Milan. 

Musical  SubBcription  Library. 
Founded  in  1880,  and  horun»red  vrith  MeddU,  JheoraUonSy  dte.  Ac, 

BRANCH  ES 

LEGHORN,  Via  Vittorio  Emaauele,  22,  1st  floor. 
LUCOA,  Via  8.  Giooe,  1005. 
BAGNI  DI  LUCCA,  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  private  bouse. 

FLORENCE. 

Messrse  Anthony  Sasso  &  Son,  Artists^ 

4,  VIA  DI  BORGO  0GNI8SANTI, 

CMsUngnlalMd  witli  Hedala  at  the  Italiaa  Ezblbltion  of  1861.  keep  the  most  beantiftd  and 
rfi<3h  Private  Gallery  In  the  Cttar  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Original  Plctnves,  oopies  ef  the  moat 
?e>lebratad  plotnrea  in  the  PnbUe  GaUeriea,  water-colour  palnttn^B,  and  beautiful  ancient 
;<aiTed  oaUneta^  kc»  %  y 

ENGLISH   SPOKEN. 

AgenU  wnA  Oorre^pondmUt  in  BHffiand  and  JmeHeai-^ ^- 

Mmrs.  J.  &  B.  M«CRAGK£N,  38,  Qneen  Street,  Gumon  Street,  London,  EJC 
mS^mn.  DUKGAK,  SHIRMAK  8c  00.,  and  Meesrs.  BALDWIN  BROa  ft  00.,  New  Toric. 
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FLORENCE. 

BRIZZI    AND    NICOOLAI'S 
]|£iifiiioal  Sflita.1>lisliiBLeiit* 

PIANOFORTES,  OF  THB  BEST  MAKERS, 

FOB  SALE  Aim  ON  HIRB. 
GENERAL   DEPOT  FOR  WINCHN8TRUMENTS. 


JNtioA  IdmOifiig  Ubnn. 
12      VIA    OERRETANI. 


FLORENCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DE  LA  PAII 

THE  SMALL  FIFTH  AVENUE  OF  ITALY. 

rpHE  only  First  Class  House  for  Amerioaiii  English,  and 
other  Travellers.  Fixed  Prioes  in  each  Boom,  incladiBf 
Oas  and  Service.  No  other  House  m  the  Town  can  boast  of 
possessing  so  many  sunny  Booms,  or  finer  view  from  edi 
Floor ;  and  the  only  House  that  has  a  covered  thoronghfare  h 
Carriages,  Omnibus,  etc.  A  Lift  is  always  in  service,  comfim 
is  always  studied,  and  everybody  speaks  English. 

To  prevent  BlLeumatitm  a  real  Drying  Haohine  is  kept 
for  the  Linen, 

ANTHONY  BE  SALVI,  Proprietor. 


FLORENCE. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGICAL  FOUNDRY, 

Rewarded  with  the   Medals  of    Progrese  and  df  Merit  at    the  Internatkri 
Kxhibitiona  of  Yieiuiay  Philadelphia,  6c.  te. 

Bepresentatlons  and  Casts  In  Bronze  of  Objects  of  Art 

ataiue*^  Monumentt,  BaM-IUilitf$y  CMsMngt,  Ae.  Ae. 

10  VIA  JACOPO  DA  DIACCETO,  and  3  VIA  DB'  PANZA)ii 
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FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &.CONTI, 

ARTISTS, 

Vo.  9»  VIA  BOMAKA, 

OpfoHtta^JlNmmiifNtMtni  JHrtwy  (t»igiri>  m4  mar  flto  PUU  tMOmy.  * 

Httsn,  COBTJL  and  Coirn  keep  the  Ijurgvt  oolleciion  in  FlorsDoe  of  original 
Ancient  and  Modem  Piotmve^  aa  ynXi  aa  Gopiei  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Hasten. 

N^.— English  spoken. 

ComqxmdentB  in  Oigland,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CRACKENy  38,  Qaeen  Slareet, 
Cannon  Street,  £.0.^  LMidon. 

FLORENCE. 

GRAND  h6TEL  DE  LAVILLE, 

LinrCP  ABHO  HTTOVO  AHD  PIAZZA  MASIV. 
(Sonfhem  Aspect) 

Patronised  hy  their  Majesliee  ihe  Kinge  qfPrtutia  and  DenmarJu 
120  lofty  and  airy  Bed-rooma;  Sitting-rooma ;  Beading-itxjm,  with  a  good 
ohoioe  of  Suzqpean  Pftpen.     ^lendid  Dining-rooni  and  Table  d'HdIe. 
Billiard  and  Smoking  SalooiL    Baths  in  the  HoteL     Fiaeed  and  moderate 
pri4se8.    Omnibus  at  every  train.    AU  languages  spoken. 

0.  AUTBNEIBTH,  Proprietor. 
FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

FHOPBIBTOB  OF  THB  BOMAK  JBMFXSBOB  HOTSCU 

tills  Boose  to  EtagUsh  Travellen. 


rHIS  large  and  well-sitoated  Establishment  is  oondacted  nnder  the  immediate 
saperintendenoe  of  the  PtopriatoTy  and  newly  ftnniahed  with  cieiy  eotafhrt, 
ind  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 
The  "  ROMAH  Empbbob"  is  often  hoaMved  by  Rojal  Families  and  other  high 
The  following  have  lately  hononred  thia  Hotel — 


tM,  THB  KING  tod  QUEEN  of  WITRTEMBERO,  H.M.  THE  QCEEN  of  HOLLAND 
HJLH.  THE  AROHDUKB  OF  AngnUA.    to.  te.  te. 

B,   afl.  SOkr.  Tea.  ««kr.  ^ 

Bed  EoonMy  from  &fl«  to  Sfl. 

c  2 
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FRANKFORT. 


P.  A.  TACCHPS  SUCCESSORS, 


ExiensiTe  Aflsortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Designs  < 
OBNAMSNTAL  0X7T,  ENGRAVED,  OILT,  ft  FAINTED  GLASS 

BOTH  WHITB  AVD  OOLOUSKD^ 

Dessert  Serrioes,  Obandeliers,  Gandelabns»  Articles  for  the  TaJA 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  yariety  of  objects  in  this  beantift! 
branch  of  mann&ctnre. 


Gon^B^ndent  in  England^ 

Mr*  LOUIS  HENlJ, 

8,  Badge  Row,  Cannon  istreety 

London,  B.C. 


FREMDENPENSION  SGHIOSS  BREMGARTEN. 

FEVfllOir  FOE  FOBEIGNEBS  AT  OASTLE    BBEMaASTn. 

XAbove  the  Mqnufactory  Felsenait,  Jialf-an-hour  from  the  ledend 
CapikU  of  Berne,) 

fTMIIS  Penirioa  for  Poreignen,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  .the  environs  of  Bos^ 
X  And  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  Knight's  Castles  of  the  eelebmted  Patricattr 
the  old  Berne,  but  built  and  fitted  up  in  modem  style,  at  a  plaoe  fitmoos  in  histiet, 
with  the  sepulchre  of  B.  r.  Eblach,  and  of  some  Enj^Hsh  and  other  odebrities,  ^ 
Tery  romanticallj  located  on  a  charming  peninsula  of  the  broad-flowing  Aar,  is  i 
large  park  and  gimden  (three  actes — Joehiarten),  bordered  by  beautiful  fieldt  & 
shady  woods.  Water  and  atmosphere  are  healthy  and  mild,  and  protected  agaiaf 
winds ;  f^omenadeft,  Baths,  and  Magnificent  Views  into  the  Bemese  Oberland  (b; 
country)  ;  and  the  IjOw  Price  for  Board,  4^  (from  Five  Franca  upwards), — all  li 
tends  to  recommend  the  place  for  bodily  and  mental  recreation,  as  none  other. 

The  Proprietors,  DORMANN— GA6PARINI,Breiiigarten,Ben:' 


GENEVA. 
GRAND   HOTEL   DR., LA   POSTR. 

C^  LOSE  to  the  Qeneral  Post  Office  and  Telegmph.  First-rate  Second  Ci 
^    Hotel,  wlOi  vei7  Moderate  chaiis«»  and  Gsrelul  Attendance. 
Pjooms  from  2  ftancs.    Table  d'H6te,  with  Wine  twice  a  day,  3i  and  4  franca. 

G.  HEIiLEB,  Proprietcr. 
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qTneva.  ' 

ICTORIA  HOTEL  Ain>  BOABDING  HOUSE. 

ar  th€  RaUwajf  StatUm  omd  Steamboat  Jandingt,  Booms  trva  2  tn, ;  PemSQA  trout  ftfli. 
^Alf ILT  Hotel,  well  situated  and  highly  teoommexided  for  ite  oomfort 
mid  moderate  charges.    Omnibus.    Saloons,  Smoking  and  Bathing 
X)m8.  MALSGH-BERTHOUD,  Propriator. 

GENEVA. 

1EAND  HOTEL  BEAU  BIVAGE.—Pir8t-cla«i  Hotel,  with 

'  a  new  Addltfoo,  a  luge  Qardeo,  and  Terraoe.  It  is  the  largest  EataWtshmwit  in  tbe 
ni ;  it  ogoMdwaoo  BedraoaHMKlSslooDs.   Sptondid  view  of  the  Lake  Lemaii  and  Mont 

mo.    AbeantUtaUft.  

MATBB  and  KTCTZ.  Propritow. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL     D'ANGLETERRE. 

TEW  Hotel,  ne&r  the  Hotel  Beau  Kivage,  on  the  bonier  of  tha  lako 
I  and o)>poalLe  Mont  Blanou  Enelknt  Kitohen.  Modenle Obaiflts.  Panilmfhim  6 fr. 
oms  from  a  fr.  a  day. 

GENEVA. 

;<  KAND  HOTSL  DE  LA  PAIX.  J.  Kohlsb  and  H.  Txessohmakn, 
^     Proprtelon.    Americaa  Bceaklastt.— Bockwheat  Oakea— Fish  Balls,  *e.  to; 

WJBSf£4SiiM  HOTBL.   FEOVIBKD  WITH  A  LIFT. 

F'rom  the  Twenty  Balooales  adorning  this  Hotel,  the  most  Splendid  Panoramic  Ylew  In 
I  whole  of  Switierland  may  be  had* 

GENEVA. 

^PPOSITE  the  Steani^boatB  and  the  English  Garden.  New 
-^  Hotel,  elegantly  furnished.  Yery  leasonable  PriceB.  Lift 
uveying  fo  every  floor  of  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor:    R.  8PAHLINGBR. 
GENEVA. 

[RAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIE 

ANQLO-AMERiCAN    HOTEL. 

A.  ADMON,  Proprietor. 
biB  splendid  Modem  Hotel  oommandBthe  flneftuninterrapted  tiew  of 

MoDt  Blanc  aiid  ttie  wholf  aoenery  of  th«  Alps.    Kirat-rate  E.tabUahm>'Dt,  with  ever/ 
dem  aoooDUttodailMi.    Ohartfa  osry  tnodcroM. 
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QEN  EVA. 

h6t£L  de  la  metropole. 

THIS  splendid  Modern  Hotel  enjoys  an  ezteDsiye  eelebrity  for  its  bautHul  and 
admirable  rflaation  on  the  Promenade  In  front  of  Lake  Leman,  opposite  tbe  EmM 
Garden,  die  HrMge  of  •*  Mont  Bkno^"  and  tbe  landing-place  of  the  Steamem.  Under  tb 
active  sttperlntendenoe  of  the  new  proprietor,  Mr.  Baor,  evexy  attention  is  given  to  contribek 
to  the  comfort  and  satia&ction  of  uie  vUbtor. 

800  Boom  and  Bahom^  PrioaU  BtOoon^  hoomUfvA  ObmwnatJM  iSaiow. 

Beading  Booxm  Smoking  Boom,  dto.   Bafha. 

JgUe^HSUoil^fi^amdl  i/dook,    Pm^Umfnm^/r.perda^. 

Soomifrom  2fr, 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  OOUBONHE.  Pioprietor,  Mr.  F.  BATmnB.-Tfaii 
ISTABUSHMKIIT,  of  the  first  Rank,  completely  newly  ftaniished  UuM^iiwi 
sitaatsd  in  front  of  the  Pont  dn  Mont  Blanc,  eq^ogrs  a  most  extended  view  of  Lac  Ubu 
and  MoBt  Blanc.  ESveiy  attention  it  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  fW&ilies  srf 
Oentlemen.  Good  Calsine  and  Gellai.  EngUah  and  American  NewspapeiSL 
^ TabUg  dfadta  ft<wi  Hmet  a  day.    Omnibmt  to  emry  frmln. 


B.   BREMOND. 
GENEVA   MUSICAL   BOXES. 

By  Speoial  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  PBINOE  OF  WALES 

PRIZE  MEDALS.  PARIS.  1867;  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

B.  A.  BBEMOND,  Manufacturer,  Place  dee  Alpea,  Geneva. 

Spacious  Show  Iloomt  on  (he  Cfround  floor, 


GENEVA. 
No.  2;  PLACB  PES  BEBQUES. 

GEOe  "MKER, 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST  AND   DRUGGIST. 

PRESOEIPTIOKS  CABEFULLY  PBBPABED. 
ALL  KINDS   OF  PATENT  MEDICINES  <fc  PEBFUMEBl 

EomoBopathio  Preparations.  Soda  and  Saratoga  Water. 
MedicineB  and  Preparations  forwexded  with  the  greatest  despatch  asc 
safety  to  all  parts  of  Switzerland  by  Post.      


QEN  EVA. 


A.  60LAT,  lEBESCHE  &  SOUS, 

31,  QUAI   DE8  BEBQUES,  and   1,  PLACE  DU  POST, 
MANUFACTUREkS  OF  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Two  large  EstaUiahments,  completely  Aimished  with  goods  of  the  newcBt  dea^ 
Wammted  Watchee  of  all  kinds,  espedaUy  of  Chronometen,  snd  with 
morementa.    AIm  a  very  large  anortment  or  Jewelry. 

House  in  Faoria.  No.  a  BUB  DB  IiA  FAIZ. 
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GENEVA. 


HOTEL   DES    BERGUES. 

VvB  PRfipfiBIO   WAOHTEB,  Pbopbibtob. 


PATB0NI8EI)  by  the  BOTAL  FAMILT  of  ENaLAKD,  and  by  most  of 
the  80YEBSIGH8  of  EUBOPB. 


THE  reptiiation  of  the  Hdtel  des  Bergues  for  comfort,  for  all 
the  advantages  a  really  First-class  Hotel  ought  to  afford, 
smd  for  moderate  charges,  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice 
in  an  ad^Fertisement 

A  large  Conservatory  and  a  Lift  to  all  the  floors  have  lately 
oeen  added  to  the  Hotel. 

GENEVA. 

HYDROPATHIC     ESTABLISHMENT, 

nHlS  EsUbUahmeQt,  founded  under  the  patrooagB  of  the  Qener*  Medical  FacoUy,  is  pla«d 
L  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Olatz.  The  varletjr  and  perfection  of  its  machinery,  as  well  as 
le  immeoie  Hedlcal  Taloe  of  the  Arve  Waters,  render  it  cspeolaUy  adapted  to  Invalids  who 
Iflh  to  pat  themselves  under  a  regular  conrse  of  Hvdropatbic  Treatment.  The  illnesses 
'hicb  are  essentially  cured  liy  these  waters,  are :— Dedioe,  Chlorosis,  Nervousness,  Hysterics, 
[ypodumdria,  Utsftie  Oomjplaints,  Rhenmatiam,  Nenralgy,  Sdattea,  te^  kc 

Contiguous  to  the  Hydropathic  EetabUshment^  and  in  the  same  grounds.  Is  the 

3RAND  HOTEL  PENSION   BEAU-SEJOUR, 

emarkable  for  its  moal  healthy  situation,  on  a  grassy  eminence.  Its  splendid  panoramic 
[«w,  its  estenalve  walks  shaded  by  magnlfloent  trees,  and  Its  proximity  to  the  Town 
en  minutaO»  make  it  a  most  delightful  summer  residence.  Kxoellent  Kitchen.  Prices 
moderate.    Eaglish  comfort. 

Proprietors:  NIESS  and  FASS. 

GENEVA. 
HOT3BL.    »E    L*ECtJ. 

>  BEAUTIFUL  Bitvation  on  the  Lake.  Excellent  Kitchen  and  Cellax. 
-*     Pension  from  6  francs.    Booms  from  2  francs.  W^ 

HAATTB  BROS.,  Fropxleton. 
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QENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'lTALIE  ET 
CROIX  DE  MALTE. 

A.    FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL. 

De$ervedli/  Reeommendei  ly  all  who  home  Patroniaed  U. 

FELIX  BOTTAGGHI,  Froprietotj 

QOtHA.  1 

HOTEL     DEUTSCJHER     HOF.        ^ 

Proprietori  J.  Ii.  STABIilBB* 

THIS  flmt^rate  HotiBe,  ntoaied  oloee  to  the  PioaMoadei    and   ixv 
the  lUilwAj  Station,  oomblnes  oomf'^rt  with  elegance.   Baths  in  the  Hooae.    Carrn^ 
attached  to  the  Hotel. 

HAVRE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  NORMANDIE. 

FIR3T-CLA83    HOTEL. 
Btl.    I>BSCJL.O»,    Proprietor. 

EtJE  DE  PARIS,  106  &  108;  EUE  DE  L'HOPITAL,  71 

THIB  well-known  Firsi^dass  Hotel  has  90  Qhambexs,  andbti 
joBt  been  enlarged  and  newly  decorated.  Sitnated  in  tbe 
most  central  points  of  the  Town,  near  the  Exchange,  THeatn 
Telegraph-office,  Post,  and  Town-hall;  in  proximity  with  ik 
Steamboats  for  Caen,  TrouTille,  Honfleur,  Southampton,  aiJ 
the  Dock  of  the  General  Transatlantic  Company,  this  Hokl 
offers  every  adyantage  and  comfort  to  Trayellers  and  Tourists. 

FIRST-CLASS    RESTAURANT    AND    TABLE    D'HOTE 

Apartments  for  Families.    Music  and  Conversation  SaUxm. 
Private  Booms  for  Dinners, 

fil^aiilSH,  GERMAN,  AND  FB£NCH  SPOKfiK. 


HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL     E  rJ»,OI>ES . 

THE  flneat  and  beat  eliQated  Hotel  la  Hddelbetg ;  kept  in  veiy  mperior  and  ^ecput  r' 
of  a  Fint-dara  Family  Hoti:L  The  heantlfal  extensive  Gardens  are  for  the  exctwin  ' 
of  the  Vialton.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  fitted  op  la  a  superior  manner  In  th«  HoteL  Ctoi^ 
at  the  StaUon.    T«nns  strictlf  iiiod«rat«.        q    HAZFBLI-On JXBy  Promitta. 
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SEALTH  BESORT,  GLENGARRIFF. 


s  strongly  lecoiiiiuended  by  Emincut  Fhysiciuns  for  iU  equable,  mild,  but 
lot  relaxing  climate.  The  excursions  by  land  and  water  are  numerous, — 
inioiiKst  others,  the  celebrated  drive  to  the  LAKES  OF  KILLABNEY, 
huB  described  by  Lord  John  Manners  : — 

**  The  twenty  miles  from  Kenmare  to  Glengarriff  form  the  grandiit 
'oad^  barring  the  Alpine  pcusesy  that  I  know** 

The  celebrated  Thaoksrat  writes : — "  What  sends  pictttresqtte  touritU 
o  the  Rhine  and  Saxon  Swilzerland  i  Within  five  miles  of  the  pretty  Inn  of 
'jrlengamiff^  there  is  a  country  of  the  magnifieence  of  whioJi  no  pen  can  give 
tn  idea.  The  journey  from  Glengarriff  to  Kenmare  is  one  of  asionisli'inpr 
x^uty  ;  and  I  have  seen  KiUnrnev  since,  and  am  sure  that  Glengarriff 
oses  nothing  by  comparison  with  this  most  famous  of  lakes. 

From  Happy  Thoughts  Notes,— Panc/t.  "  Glengarriff.— "Roclea  Hotel, 
jharmingly  situated.  Facing  the  bay,  and  on  the  road.  Old-fashioned, 
revered  with  creepers  and  ruses,  and  bed  rooms  commanding  the  bay. 
'k;cles  Hotel,  Glengarriff,  is  wortii  far  more  than  a'  passing  visit  I  am 
lelighted  with  it.  It  is,  as  far  as  attendance  and  cuisine  and  general  com- 
ort,  the  best  Hotel  I've  been  in.  The  coffee  room  seems  to  have  been  fitted 
ID  to  tiie  very  latest  fashion  of  taste ;  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  even  at 
une  o'clock  on  an  early  spring  evening  you  can  sit  out  in  front  of  the 
3otel,  and  enjoy  your  coffee  and  cigar,  (fnly  hire  your  car  from  KiUamey 
o  Glengarriff,  You  can  get  another  at  your  own  convenience,  and  just  as 
\ood  at  Glengarriff,  to  take  you  on, 

HuBRAT's  Havdbook  FOB  Irklavd  dMcilbee  this  Hostelry  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  South 
f  ireUnd  Hotels.    Over  Ten  Thouand  Poonds  have  recenUy  been  expended  on 

THE     ECOLES     HOTEL 

nd  its  extensive  pleasare  grounds,  through  which  are  five  miles  of  walks. 
The  Hotel  is  replete  with  indoor  comforts,  Library,  Picture  Gallery,  kc    The  Telegraph 
iffloe  and  Pier  adjoin  the  HoteL    Sea  Bathing.  Boatini^,  Flshinc^  Sboottas,  4e.    Reduced 
'ariir  dorinff  the  Wioter  Months.    Tenas,  and  Testimonials  firom  Eminent  Fhjrsiolans,  caa 
e  obUlnsd  from  the  Manager. 

C  3 
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HEIDELBERO 

BACK'S    GRAND    HOTEL, 

OPENED    IN  MAY,   1877. 

Tms  magnlfloMit  New  Hotel  wiLh  evenr  Modern  Comibrt,  12  Saloni,  80  Bedrooos,  tK 
43  Baloomes  (standing  In  its  own  Oerden),  Is  altaated  on  the  Promenadee,  and  at  the  fee: 
of  the  Oetoboigea,  oommandtng  a  most  beaotifol  View  of  the  Old  SchloM  and  the  ta- 
rooadittg  oonntiy. 

Wann  and  Oold  Baths^  Beading  and  Smoking  Booms^  Ladis^  Drawmg-roon. 

Moderate  Charges. 

8FB0IAL  ABBAHaEinMT  XADB  BT  THB  WEEK. 

G.  NIOOLAUS,  Kanaobb, 
Formerly  at  the  M^tel  MoKnet,    Vevey. 

HOMBOURG. 

EOYAL  YIOTOBIA  HOTEL.  —  First-rate  for  Families  and  ongie 
Oanuaman,  eloae  to  ttie  SpringB  and  U»  Knrvul ;  ons  of  tho  flnoit  and  bMt  ritawlail  Hotels  ia  ^ 
town.  NeirtT  eniArged  (115 Booms,  14  BaloonlM,  kn»b  owIooUiik  tha'tes  Tkonai  MomitainO.  lib* 
bscn  Mtrontad  bj  Hi*  Boj»l  KiyhiMM  tiM  Prfaott  of  WaJm,  mnd  aetaml  oUmt  Boyal  panonacm.  TV 
Propctolor,  who  hm  been  for  jmn  ia  flnt-olaa  hotob  In  London.  oOtaa  Ylallon  IIm  adruitaM  of  good  m 
comfortebla  aooommodatton.  Alrjr  and  qnlat  ApartmentB.  Splendid  coveted  Venadah.  and  fla*  Oaiden.  i 
the  earty  aad  lata  part  of  the  Bcaaon  armngenMPt»  are  nadeon  very  leaaooabla  tamw.  AU  th«  At>aadi«< 
aiwak  Engttrfi.  Bert  FnDeh  and  EngUdi  oooUnff.  Smellent  Wloea,  Good  Flshioa :  Ban  ftiad  Partndp 
sSoUnyteea    Modemte  Ohaigefc  QU8TAVB  WBIQA»3),  Praprtotor. 

INTERLAKEN. 

JUNGFEAU. 

F.  1S£:]XiSR-SX£:ROHX»   I^roprletor, 

n^HIS  EBtablishment,  with  two  Bianoh  Honaefl,  is  aitiuited  h 
-*-  the  centre  of  the  Hoheweg,  and  enjoys  a  splendid  view  of  tis 
Jung&an  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  reoommends  itself  fior  in 
delightftd  position  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  acoommodation. 

TABLE    D'H5tE  AT  2  &  6  O'CLOCK. 
DINNERS   A    LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,    GUIDES    ft   HORSES     FOR    MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS   WAITING    AT   THE    LANDING-PLACES. 


ILFRACOMBE. 

HOTEL  stands  in  its  < 

, tand  the  Private  Tenaooa  afford  ttwll 

to  any  Rotefln  the  Annlom.    SM  Boonu.   AppolninwntB  perfeot   Cotatae  aaoeilaBt   Wlnae 
d-BMe  dally.   Chaivaa  Modaiata.   Tttiff  m  appHoatton  to  Ifanatir.  nftneombe,  Horth  DevoB. 
from aUparUhyBMiam and  Bail,    i8mT%m§TM».) 

B07AL    BBITAmriA    HOTBL,   ILFBAOOMBB. 

Be-daoointedaadB»tanMMd.   Good PubUo Booma>    Medemto TinM.    AddrealhaMH 


THE.  ILFBAOOHBE   HOTEL  stands  in  its  own  Oiounda  of  Fi^. 

^    Acres,  extandlnK  to  the  Beacht  and  the  Private  Tenaoss  afford  SW  finert  Marina  PromaBada  bsk* 
""     •  In  the  Kini  ■  ■       '  •        --     - 
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ILFRACOMBE. 

FAMILY  &  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

Complete  with  every  Home  Comfbrt. 

Ladies'  Coffee  Boom.  ICoderate  Charges. 

R.  LAKE,  Pbopbietob. 


.ivery  Stables.       Post  Horses.    Omnibos  meets  every  Train.      General  Coach 
Office  and  Deliveiy  Agent.    Wioe  and  Spirit  Merchant. 

INTERLACKEN. 

J.    GROSSMANN, 

CULPTOR  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS^ 

Carved  and  Ifdaid  Furniture  manufadured  to  any  Derign^ 

IIS  WAREHOUSE  te  ritoated  betwen  the  Belredere  Hotel  and  Schweixerhof^ 
where  he  keeps  the  lamst  and  best  assortment  of  the  abore  objects  to  be 
•and  in  Switierland.    He  imiertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Conespondenta  in  England,  Meairs.  J.  &  R.  M*Cbackxn,  88,  Queen  Street, 
annon  Street,  E.G.,  London.- 

INTERLAKEN^ 

GRAND  h6tEL  DES  ALPES. 


Pension  Prices  throughout  the  whole  Season. 
Keduded  Prices  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  it; 

tAT]^INa    ItOOMd    ON    EACH    rLOORi 


J.  MAUEER-KNEOHTENHOFE^le 

Fropritior, 


;it? 
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INTERLAKEN-    • 

GRAND  HOTEL   TIGTORIi 

Mr.  K  RUCHTI,  Phoprietor. 

THF  OXLY  Zror.sT?  AT  ISTKRLAKEN  WITH  A  LtFf. 


THIS  new  and  beautiful  Hoiiso  iy  elegantly  Bituated  ui  ill 
J-  own  grt>iindi?,  with  fine  viewa  of  Mountain  Scenery* 
all  Hides,  coiitaining  240  lioormi,  together  with  Beo^ptigi, 
Eeading,  and  Billiatd  Eoom»,  Mueio  Saloons,  &o. 

AM  ^ff  I  CAN  A.\7>  KS^'GUSn  JOURNALS, 

OMNIBUS    AT    ALL    TRAINS. 

It  h  one  of  the  largt^at  and  best  Hotels  in  Europe,  fitted  wiii 
all  modern  iiuprovementa  and  comforts. 


HOTEL  OBERLAND. 

Betit  SlcoihI-c lass  Hotd.    ( Jj^p^j^^ife  the  Tost  and  Tel^mj 
OJlicot;. 

pM?^iBU8  TO  JXXDicjrzii4(&r)£;)gle 

K    RUCUTI,   PROPBIlETOr- 
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LAKES  OF    KILLARNEY. 


Bs  Bgr  Matt  Chnulout  MaitBiift  Special  PtmittUm. 

THE  BOTAL  VICTOBIA  HOTEL, 

Fa1roDl«idb7H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES;  \jj  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ARTHUR*  on 
his  VlBlt  to  Ireland ;  tod  I7  the  Boyal  FamiUN  of  ffoob  and  Belginm,  &c 

THIS  HOTEL  ifl  sitoated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  doee  to  the  water*8  e«lge,  within 
ten  mlnntM'  drive  of  the  KaOway  Station,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  fet'ftmed  Gap  of 
Pnoloe.  It  Is  lighted  'with  gas  made  on  the  premises;  and  is  the  Largest  Hotel  in  the 
district.  A  magnifloent  CofTee-room,  a  pohlto  Drawing-poom  for  Ladles  and  Families, 
Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms,  and  seTeral  gnitei  of  Private  Apartments  &dog  the  Lake, 
have  been  recently  added. 

TABLE   D'HOTE   DURING    THE    SEASON. 
(Jars,  Ckurriagesj  Boats,  Ponies,  and  Guides  at  fixed  moderaU  charges. 

Driven,  Boatmen,  and  Guides  are  paid  by  the  Proprietor,  and  are  not  allowed  to  solicit 
gratuities.    The  Hotel  Omkibds  and  Porters  attend  the  Trains. 

THERE   IS   A   POSTAL  TBLBGIRAPH   OFFICE  IN   THE   HOUSE. 

Hotel  open  thronglioiit  the  Teur.  Boarding  Tenns  from  Ist  Hov.  to  lit  Kay. 


It  Is  oecefrary  to  Inform  Tourists  that  the  Railway  Company,  Proprietoft  of  the  Railway 
''""*'"  "  *  "  1 7totaert/or<Ae<r£Me2,  the  PoTtCTB,  Cab-drivers, 

and  exclude  the  servants  of  the  Hotels  on  the 
ig  at  the  Station-4oor. 

JOHN  O'LBABT,  Propiietop. 


Hotel  in  the  Town,  send  upon  the  platform,  as  nntenfor  tktir  Hotel,  the  Porten,  Cab-drivers, 
Roatmen,  and  Guides  in  their  employment,  and  exclude  the  servants  of  the  Hotels  on  the 
Lake,  who  will,  however,  be  found  in  waiting  at  the  Station-4oor. 


.d^ 


LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL      G-IBJBOIV. 

Ma.  EITTEB-TRABAUD,  Proprietok. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOTEL,  situated  iix  tlie  finest  part  of  tho 
Town,  is  in  erery  respect  very  highly  reoommended.    Splendid  View  over 
the  Lake  in  all  its  extent. 

Large  Terraee  and  Oarden  attached  to  the  HoteL 

PENSION  DURING  THE  WINTEK 

LAUSANNE. 
rxOTEL    ElOHE-MONT.— Kept  by  Fritz  Bitteb.  — Tils 

*-'-  Hotel  Is  of  the  first  oider,  worthy  of  the  highest  recbmmendatlona,  and  in  a  situation 
f  soipasslng  beauty.  Tt  Is  (mrrotlnded  by  Garden^  and  Promenades,  atid  ofl^  to  Travellers 
bJf^hly  desirable  plaoe  of  Resldenee,  or  of  Teidporary  Sqjouni. 

~  LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  DU  FAtJOON. 

prBST-GLASS  LARaS  HOOS&     Floe  View  on  the  Lake.      Pricss  Moderate. 

Every  Comfort. 

A.  BAACKi  Frapiiotor. 


Si  i  IttmiUT^  fiANDBO(«  ADVBBtlSCR.  Hit 

THE  LIZARD. 

THE  LIZARD  HOTEL, 

iLate  BKEWBffff^ 
JAMES  A.  HILL^  Proprietor. 

ToozlsU  and  YultQn  will  find  every  Moommodation  at  Hufl  Hotel 

Posting  of  all  hinds  ;  Charges  moderate. 

WINBS  AND  SPIRITS  07  THE  BEST  QTJAIilTY. 

BASS'S  AND  ALLSOPFS  ALES  IN  DRAUGHT  OR  BOTTLE. 

LONDON. 

MAP   OF   EUROPE, 

•pBOM  the  "LONDON  ATLAS/'  originaUy  Diawn  by  sd  j 
^  Engraved  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  late  Job)  ' 
Abbowskith. 

New  Editions  of  the  following,  corrected  to  date,  are  ready.  &i»  < 
each  Map,  26  ioohes  by  22.  Price,  Coloured.  Sheet,  8«.;  Mounted,  r  I 
Case,  .'5«. : —  I 

ITALY  (North). 

ITALY  (South). 

NETHERLANDS  and 
BELGIUM. 

RUSSIA  and  POLAND. 

RUSSIA,  Acquisitiona  ot 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL 

SWEDEN  and  NORWAY. 


EUROPE* 

ENGLAND  and  WALES 

SCOTLAND. 

IREIuAND. 

AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

DENMARK. 

FRANCE. 

GERMANY  (East). 


GERMANY  (West).  SWITZERLAND. 

GRBECE.  I  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Gntis  on  appUcaaon,  or  firee  per  post  for  One  Stamp, 

STANFORD'S  TOUBIBT'S  CATALOOtJE, 

Oontainlnf  TlUa^  Prioe,  Jk.,  of  IJie  Best  Guidb  Books,  Maps,  OosmsASim  BooKa  DRO* 
Asza.  te.,vid]ttsh«i  In  the  0iilt«l  Kta^dom,  Um  GontinonV  a^  Anertoa,  and  kepi  es 
stantly  in  atook  by  Bdwaxd  Szaitiobd. 

Loiidoh:  EDWABD  STANFORD.  U.  Qoaju^q  Cmm,  8.W.. 
Acent  for  Um  Sato  of  the  OidnaoM  Mapik  GMloBloal  Sorraar  Mapa,  and  Admb^ 

Threiher'B  India  Tweed  Shirts.         i    Thndier's  Kashmir  Books. 
Thresher's  Ksshmir  Shirts.  '    Thresher's  Coloured  FlaanelSliii^ 

Threghsi's  Kashmir  Sleeping  Suits.         Thresher's  TtaveUing  Bass. 
Sold  ovlt  bt 

rrHRESHSR    and   OX^SMPTST 

CNmi  Jfoor  to  Bomend  Smm^ 
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LONDON. 

By  Appointment  to  HJt.H.  TIVT   The  Prince  of  Wales. 


ALLENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 

ew  Uliuitrated  Catalogues  of  Beeistered  and  Patented  Articles 
Poit  rree. 


UUOrs  PAT 

BAe. 


ALLEN'S  PATENT 
DSBPATCH-BOX  DESK. 


ALLEN'S  PATENT 
Qusdniple  PortMstein, 


^*»; 


kLLXrS  10  GUINSA      ALLETS  XHPBOYBD      ALLENS  VIOTORIA 
LYEB  BBESSDie  BAB.      eLADSTONB  BAft.  BBESSING  BAG. 


AUJEN^  NEW 
DBESSnrO  BAG. 


SQELVEB  UTTXD 
OLASerONB  BAG. 


LABTS  WABBBOBE 
POBTXANTEAU. 


Allen's  Barrack  Famiture  Catalogue,  for 
Officers  joining,    Post   Free.  ^  .,^^i^ 

(PRIZE  MmAJL  AWABDED)  "^^^"^''S^^ 

OR    GENERAL    EXCELLENCE. 
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LONDON. 

Important  to  the  Travelling  Public. 
PARCELS   TO   AND    FROM    THE   CONTINENT. 

TBI!    OONISNENTAL 

DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS, 

Snovm  OIL  the  Oontinent  as  "L'Agence  Continoiitale^^ 
(EstaUuhed  1849), 

IS  by  Special  Convention  in  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE 
with  THE  BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY,  THE  IMPERIAL 
GERMAN  POST,  THE  SWISS  FEDERAL  POST,  aad  THE  NORTHERN  Of 
FRANCE  RAILWAY,  for  the  Coareyance  by  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Twke  Dut 
(Suoday  excepted),  Ti&  Dover-Ostend,  aod  Dorer-Calab,  and  nipidljr  by  Bail  a:' 
Poftt  to  destioation,  of  Sample  Parcels,  Packages,  and  Luggage  of  all  kinds,  iJi 
Bullion,  Gold  and  Silver  Coio,  and  Value  Papers  generally,  ^twoen  EngUml  m. 
every  part  of  the  Continents  The  Through  Rates  for  Oirriage  and  InaufiBC'. 
which  are  very  moderate,  and  include  all  Charges,  except  Duties  and  Entries,  su 
to  be  had  gmtis  on  application. 

ParoeU  should  he  booked  as  foUows  ;— 
HOMEWARD.-From  the  Ck)ntln6ttt. 
Oermaay.    At  any  Post-office  of  the  Imperial  German  Posit^  or  of  the  Goontit.- 
in  connection  therewith,  viz.,  Austria,  Switseiland,  Ruaaia,  De&mani 
Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 
Belgium.    At  the  State  Railway  Stations,  and  any  of  Van  Gbkd  and  Co.'s  Ofiktv 
At  Brussels,  90  A,  Montague  de  la  Cour,  A.  CROOr,  Agent;  or  thf 
can  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  De  Riddeb,  28,  Rue  Louise,  Qstend. 
Holland.      In  the  principal  towns.  Van  Gend  and  Loos. 
Importaat.  The  Addrvas  of  every  Parcel,  and  especially  the  Waybill  "  Botdeiw 
d'Exp<&lition,  Fi'achtbrief,  or  Lettre  de  Voiture,"  as  the  docamest  a 
variously  termed,  should  bear  the  words  **  Service  de  TAgeDoe  0J^ 
tinentale  vi&  Ostende." 
Fsisee.        Paris,  R.  J.  DrSB,  4/Rim  Rossini.    To  wfaoas  care  abo  Fureb  if 
conveyance  to  England  can  be  consigned  from  towns  beyond  Pir^ 
with  advice  by  Post.     Also  to  P.  Biqeault,  at  23  Rue  Donken^s. 
opposite  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
Note.— No  Fsroels  or  Luggage  sent  from  the  Oontinent  to  England  should  be  sddnvt 
PvgU  Jle$tanU,  or  to  be  left  at  any  Bolel  or  Railway  Station^  as  tlwy  are  never  tskn  r 
They  can  b«  addressed  Bareau  Bestant,  FainrD  k  Oo.,  Oonlinental  £spresi%  Dover;  «r  ^ 
the  Chief  Office,  68^  Gracectaarch  Street,  London. 
OUTWARD.-To  the  Continent 
In  London.    At  Chief  Oiiice,   53,  Graoechun:h  Sti^et.  City  (D.  N.    ham: 
Manager,  to  whom  all  onnmunications  should  be  addressed),  or  sttk 
Univenai  Office,  34,  Rc^nt  Circus. 
In  Country  Towni.     At  (he  Agency  of  the  Express  in  Liverpool,  Mancke^ 
Sheffield,  Hull,    Leeds,    Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,    Nofetiagfaa:. 
Dei'by,  Huddei-sfield,  Southampton,  Dover,  and  Folkestooew 

From  other  Towns  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  no  Agent  U\^ 
>.      Express,  Parcek  should  be  sent  under  cover  to  D.  N.  Bbidqe,  at  alx^ 
address,  with  advice  of  exact  contents  and  value  by  Post. 
N.B.— Persona  wishing  to  semi  or  to  obtain  Goods  of  any  kind  fhun  BeJ^otn,  can  ^  !^ 
through  this  Express.  **  Coatre  Bemboarsementk"  ut.  PsgnEaent  of  the  Amooat  of  Invstfc  a 
delivery  of  the  FarceL    Insorance  Rates  moderate. 
Loenow:  Gbibv  Ovrioa,  63,  Qbaobohvboh  Siun.    May,  isrt. 
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BOOKS  OF   MAEK 

FOB  THE  LIBRABY. 

THE  PRINCE  OFIvALES'^TOUR  IN  INDIA. 

BY  DR.  W.  H.  BUSSKLL. 
lUuslraUsd  by  Sydhet  P.  Hall,  M.A.    Imperial  8vo.,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

21,  12a.  6d\  '  '   '  *        * 

••  The  book  of  Um  seMon."— jfomtiv  Pott. 
"  Tbia  iBtfor  emceUence,  the  adcoont  of  tte  Prince's  Tont:''^O0urt  (HrmOar. 

A  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

The     CRUISE     of     H.M.S. 

•'CHALLENGER,"  by  W.  J.  J.  Spry, 

U  in  prrparatton.    l  toI.  demy  8to., 

cloth  extra,  with  Boate  Map  and  maar 

liliutratfona.    18«.  ^^ 

"  There  ia  no  fear  Uuit  when  once  opened 

t  will  be  laid  aside  nntll  ibe  omise  ia  over 

iid  end«d,  aqd  the  anchor  dropped  off  8pit- 

lead."— TAe  Timet.  ^ 

■  Will  be  welcomed  and  read  with  gwat 

Dtereat  ....  Qives  a  captui  Idea  of  the 

nilae  .  .  ,  CaplUlly  writtco."--JaMteiiiy. 

*'  We  mnat  give  onqimltQed  thanks  to  the 

niter  for  a  charming  book."— ^oAn  BviL 

A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

The    TWO  AMERICAS,   by 

sir  Boas  P»i«,  Burt,  ia  now  ready. 
1  vol..  dcmj  8T0.,  ck>(h  extra,  with 
lUustratluns.    18«. 
**  One  of  the  raciest  books  of  travel  of  the 

eaaon ." Scotnnai^ 

**  The  whole  book  Is  ezoeedhigly  pleasant 
cadiog."— Atewtord. 

SUGfiNE    SCHUYLER'S 

TURKISTAN.  2  vols.,  with  8  Mapa 
and  many  lUosti^Ugps.  demy  8to^ 
cloth  extra.    71.2$.        [F^fik  Edition, 

riCENOR'S.  MEMOIRS.     2 

vols,  crown  8vo«  cloth  extra.    34*. 

iSeumd  Edition. 

I.  D.  BLACEMORE'S  LORNA 

DOONfi :  a  Romance  of  Ezmoor.  8  vo. 
cloth.    «e. 

H.  D.  BLACEMORE'S  ALICE 

LORRA.INE:  a  Tale  of  the  South 
Downs.    8vo.,  cloth.    e«. 

I.  D.  BLACEMORE'S  CRA- 

DOCK  NOWELL :  a  Tale  of  the  New 
Forest    8vo.,  cloth.    9t. 


R.  D.  BLACEMORE'S  CLARA 

VAUdHAN:  aKovel.  8vow,oloth.  Cc. 

R.  D.BLACEMORE'S  CRIPPS 

the  CARRIER:  a  Novel.  8  vo.,  cloth.  6c 

WILLIAM      BLACE'S       A 

DAUGHTER  of  HETH : «  Hovel.  8vo.,  - 
cloth.    «!. 

WILLUM  BLACE'S  THREE 

FEATHIBS:  aNoveL  8vo.,  cloth.  Sf. 

WILLIAM    BLACE'S    EIL- 

MENT:  aNovel.    8voL.dotb.    e*. 

WILLUM      BLACE'S     IN 

SILK  ATTIRE :  a  Novel.  8vo.,  doth.  U 

WILLIAM  BLACE'S  LAD7 

SILYERD ALE'S  SWEETHEART,  and 
other  Slorlea.  Crown  8to.,  Oloth. 
lot.  6d. 

Major    W.    P.     BUTLER'S 

GREAT  LONE  LAND.  Travels  and 
Adventuras.  Crown  8vo.,  «loth,  lUoa- 
trated.    19.  M, 

Mfiijof    W.    P.    BUTLER'S 

WILD  NORTH  LANfi.  A  ^^McT'e 
Journey  aoroea  Northern  North  Ame- 
rica. Ulnatrated,  crown  8va,  doih. 
Ts.64. 

Mojor    W.    P.     BUTLER'S 

AKIM-FOO :  the  History  of  a  FVtilnre. 
Grown  8vo.,  cloth.    It.  ed. 
"  A  great  aoccem."— J^lmmiMr. 

H.  M.  STANLEY'S  HOW  I 

iXXTND  LIVINGSTONE.  Crown  8vo., 
Mapa  and  Xilnatratlona.:  Cloth.    T<  M. 

J.  A.  MAC  GAHAN'S  RIDE 

to  KHIVA,  and  CAMPAIGNING  on 
the  O.XUS.  With  Map  and  lUmtnUonh 
Cloth,  crown  8vo.    It.  64. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON,  SEARLE  AND  RlVlNaTO^e 
CROWN  BUILDINGS^  188,  FiKET  STBfiET,  LONDON. 
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JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 

CSLEBRATED 

STEEL    PENS. 


SOLD  By  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Every  Packet  beats  the  fac-nmiie 
Signature, 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE  MEDAL 


aENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL  AWARDED.) 


FCItNin    INItKNAIIUNAL   MtUAL   AHAHUtUJ 
ry's  Cocoa. 

in  j^lb.  and  i-lb.  packets,  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 

THE  CARACAS  COCOA  specially  recommended  by  tb 
mannfactnrers  owes  its  delicious  flavour  to  the  celebrated  Gocoi 
of  Caracas,  combined  with  other  choice  descriptionB.  Pb> 
chasers  should  ask  specially  for  '<Fbt*s  Oabaoas  Cocoa/' tc 
distingaish  it  from  other  varieties. 

<'  Caracas  Cocoa  has  ever  been  considered  the  best  of  all  that  is  pro^Bce: 
upon  the  American  soil.  R.  G.  T.  Middleton,  Consnl-Geoeral,  GanaB."' 
Jimmal  of  Applied  Scknos, 

**•  A  packet  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  its  delicate  flavour  and  fine  aics 
ensure  its  adoption  as  a  bevei-age  for  breakfast  or  supper."— ^<9ton4brdL 


J.  S;  FRT  A  SONS,  BRISTOL  &  LONDON. 
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LONDON. 


HEAL  AND  SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


WITH  PBI0S8  OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDIHfl, 


AND 


BEDBOOI  FUIUIITOBE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

ON  AFPUGATION  TO 

95, 196, 197,  &  198,  TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAD, 
LONDON,     W. 


N.B. — ^The  largest  House  in  London  for  BeduBteadCs;^ 
Bedding^  and  Bedroom  Famltture. 
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I:.ONr>ON. 


CHUBB'S   LOCKS  &  SAFES. 


[    f*IfllT.* 


CHUBB'S  PATENT  DBTBGTOB  LOOKS,  ibe  Bioet  aoam  fnx& 
rtcklookiam  Iktoe  keva,  ara  BtzooK,  fhnpK  ad  tonlde,  anil  madt  of  all  daea  md  for 
•m^  Borpoae  to  wUch  a  Lock  oan  be  applied. 

Tranka,  iP^rtmanteaiM^  TraTeUlng  Baga.  Dreaatog  OMoa,  Witttng  DaAa.  Ac.  Ittad  with 
only  tlM  naoal  oommon  aod  utterly  tnaecuia  Locka,  can  bava  tiie  plaoa  of  thaaa  aappBed  ty 
Oi[UBa*a  Patbmt  wlthoat  altaration  or  li^iiry. 

Tbavbllbm*  LooK-PBuraoToaa  and  Postakji  amjiuMua  Lood  for  aacoriaB  Docca  Oai 
may  be  fbond  fastened  only  by  oommon  Locka. 

CHUBB  *  SON  hata  alwaya  In  atock  a  Tartely  of  Writbig  and  Daapatdi  Bana  ti 
Moroooo  or  BnaaU  Leather  and  Japanned  Tin ;  tiM  taUer  being  paitk«lar|r  nwwiiMwalcd 
Ibr  Ugbtneoa,  room,  dorablUty.  and  freedom  from  damaga  by  ineeoli  or  bat  rlhnnfm 

Bttt  BUok  XnaiiMllad  Laftther  TrayeUing  Bags  of  variona  oiaa,  nQ  witk 
Chubb'a  Patent  Locka.    Caik,  Deed,  end  Paper  Boiei  of  all  dinMoaiooa. 


MAKERS 
TO  THE 

BANK  OF 
ENGUND. 


CHUBB'S    NEW    PATENT    SAFE, 

WITH  THICK  FIRE-RBSISTINQ  LINING  AND  80UD  WEDGE-BB31STIKG 
FRAME. 

PATENTED    1874. 


QmjikU  nhubraUd  Prkti  hUU  9f  ChMWt  Lodka,  Btma,  Si/et,  mi  cSm  Mmm^iatttrtt. 
wUh  tuUmonM*  §mM§  mdpuH^rtt  la  cmyptui  qftkt  wHd. 

Tliirteen  Firtt-Claai  Kedali  awarded  at  the  TariooB  Xzhibitioiis. 


CHUBB    &    SON, 

hemoved  from  bi,  sr.  pauvs  churcbyard,  t~ 

198,  aiJBBH  VICTOBIA  8TBEST,  8T.  PAUL'S,  Z.O.; 
And  88,  8T.  JAMBTB  8TB1XT,  FICCADILLT,   8.W.,  LOBDOV. 

Alio  at  dS,  Lord  Street,  LiTerpool;  68,  Crou  Street,  Xanekeiter:  104, 
Hew  Street,  Bimiagluun;  and  Horteley  Flelda,  WolreriMniptaR. 
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TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLEES, 
LADIES, 

And  all  expoied  to  the  Scorching  Bays  of  the  Son, 
and  heated  partioles  of  Ihiet)  will  find 


Rowlands'Kalydor 


A  most  cooling  and  refreehing  Preparation  for  the  Face,  Hands,  and  Annf,  Tt 
eradumtas  all  Tan,  Kneklea,  Suibnrn,  and  cutaneoiia  eroptions,  and  prodiu-ps  .1 
beaatifiil  and  clear  Compleiion.  In  casea  of  Stinga  ai  Inaecta,  and  to  obviate  the 
tMmeful  effecta  of  Sea-Bathing  on  tiie  SUn,  its  rirtnea  have  long  been  aclinow- 
ledged.     Prioe  4a.  Sd.  and  8a.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

The  heat  of  Slimmer  also  frequently  oommnnicatea  a  dryness  to  the  Hair,  and 
I  teodenoj  to  &11  off,  which  may  be  completely  obrlated  by  the  use  of 


Rowlands'Macassar  Oil 


\  delightfully  fragi'ant  and  transparent  Preparation  for  the  Hair;  and,  ns  an 
UTigorator  and  beaatifier,  beyond  all  precedent.  Price  3s.  6d,  and  7s, ;  Family 
bottles,  equal  to  four  small,  IO9.  6d,  and  2l5.  per  Bottle. 


Rowlands' FuKONiA 


8  a  new  and  fragrant  Powder  for  the  Face  and  Skin,  and  is  eapeeially  lecom- 
nended  to  Ladiea  aa  hr  aurpasaing  all  other  Toilet  or  Tiolet  Powders.  Price  3^. 
ter  Box ;  or  douUe  that  siie,  with  poff,  59. 


Rowlands'  Qdonto 


Thitens  and  preserves  the  Teeth,  prevents  and  arre^u  their  Decay,  and  gives  a 
•leasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.     Price  2a.  9d  per  Box. 

Sold   all   oT-ex*  tlie   TToirlcl   1>:p'   OheniLifiits, 
Perftunerei,   and   at   all   Stores. 


GREAT  CARE  must  be  taken  to  ask  for 
BOWLANDS'  Articles,  of  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 

tizedbyVjUUVie 

Qd  to  sea  that  their  Signature,  A.  ROWLAND  h  SONS,  is  in  Red  Ink  oT  the 
Trapper  of  each  Ai-ticle,  without  which  none  ara  Genuine^ ' 
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PASSPORT   AGENCY    OFFICE, 

W.  J.  ADAMS  &  SONS,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.a 

Besulations  gratis  for  obttiiiiing  Forolgn  Office  Paa8port& 

pOUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents,! 
\J    by  forwavdlnft  «  BudseTi  AppUofttion.  or 
Oertiflatte  of  Id^liy,  em  bat*  £  FABSfnRT 
and  VISAS  obUOnM.     Bj  tUt  iwngitnwnt,  « 
pereoiua  attandanoe  is  nnneoeosary. 

Goat  of  FBasport,  2<. ;  Vlaaa,  Varioiu^  aooordlDg 
to  CoDBalate  Cnargas. 

F«e  obtaining  Pnaport,  it.  6d. ;  V)8as,  It.  each. 

Pauporti  Mounted  and  Cated,  with  Kwma 

lettered  in  Gold. 

Pauport  Cmm  from  li.  60.  to  6i.  6d. 

THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF 


MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 
BS/^SHAW'S  BBCriBH  ui  OOHmrSHTAL  mWEB  and  HASBBOOC 

toPnuMe,Bel|rium.  GOTnany,fiNrttaarland.  Italy.  Spain  and  #DiS9aTNoi££JyJ&ta>? 
Tyrol.  PkrlBp  Turkey.  Syria,  and  Paleatine  (2  vols).  Tonriat's  iZibook  to  Gnat  Bcitaa 
ftc,  in  firar  parts.  K.  each.  Overland  and  Thioagb  Route  Guide  to  India.  ChiaiL  si 
Anstmlla.  fti.;  Handbooks  to  Bombay.  Madras,  and  Bengal,  lOi.  eaefa. 
Bradshaw's  Oomplete  Phrase  Books,  Frend».  ItaUan,  Spanfah.  sad 
It.  each.  Baedeker's  Handbooks.  Ball's  Alpine  Onldea.  Faok's  VmB» 
Keu.4k'b,  Lbdthold's,  and  Ziboueb's  Maps  of  Switaerland.  MATB'a  Mat  o»  m 
TrsoL.  Habtbx  &  Ani.sxoH'a  KumBooK  to  Europe  and  tbe  East.  Blacks  Gcca 
to  England*  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Sootland.  O^hsa's  Spain  and  PortncaL 
and   DtcUonariea.     Knapeacks,   Rugs,  Waterproof   Goate.    Dooi^lkSeners, 


Portmanteaoa,  atrapa.  Soap,  Cknopaasea,  Drinking  Cups.  Courier  Bags,  G]ywrlD^  Lbe* 
Telescopes.  Flasks.  Caps,  Pic  Nios,  Insect  Pbwder.  &c.  ^^ 

Xzperienoed  Conriers  engaged  npon  appUoatioiL 


TO  GOimnEIITAL  mmLEB& 


DORRELL  AND   SON'S   PASSPORT  AGENCY, 

OHARINO   CROSS,    S.W. 


15, 
BamsR  SuJBOTS  vislt- 
inic  tbe  Continent  will 
save  trouble  and  exn^nse 
by  obtaining  tbeir  Pass- 
ports through  the  above 
Agency.  No  perttonal 
attendance  is  requlrpd. 
and  country  residents 
may  have  tbeir  Pasn- 
ports  forwarded  tbrough 
the  post.  A  Form  of 
Application  forwarded 
by  Poat 


Host 
and  enclosed  in  Ca^ 
with  the  name  of  tb 
bearer  impressed  tap 
ODtbectatsid^;  ths  ^ 
folding  secorlty  agui& 
injury  or  loaa,  and  jn- 
venUng    dflay    in   'Je 
frequent  examinaths 
the  Passport  when  tr« 
veiling. 


Fee,  Obtaining  Pat^lHfHtU,^.;   Vitat,  U.  eadi.    CVue*.  Is.  6d.  to  Bt.  eodk. 


PURE   AERATED   WATERa 

1.  LIS^  RUTHIN  WATEB& 

Soda,P9ta9$, SeUter,  Uwumade,  LWiia,andfor  GmO, 

LWaa  and  pitgu, 

OOBKSBRAK0RD  «*R.BLUS  fr  SOtf.  RUTHIN."  and  e«v 

label  bears  tbair  trade  mark 

aoin  KVfiRTwnicHB,  ahi)  waoLsaALX  of 


R£QISTER£0. 


B.  EIiLIS  &  SON,  Butiiiau'North"Wale« 
^.  BBSTftfltoMi,  HeDr{etta8t..CbTendl»h.^ 


London  Agents  :~W.  1 


RTIFIGIAL 


TEETH. 


MR.  Qt.  H.  JONES,  SURGEON  DENTIST, 


w.c. 


r,    GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,   LOHDON, 

{ImmedkUsly  oppotiU  the  British  M^taewn),  has  obtained 

er  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent  for  his  Improved  Method 
of  adapting  Artificial  Teeth  by  Atmospheric  Pted&nre. 

TESTIMONIAL. 
Cr  Dkar  Sir.— Allow  me  to  exprets  my  ftooere  tbanki  for  the  skill  aod  attention  displayed 
the  consirnction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my  mastication  and  artlcolaCtun 
elleut.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  obtained  tHer  MaMy's  Boyal  LeUsm  Patent,  to 
tect  what  I  consider  the  perfecUon  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognftkMi  of  your  valuable 
rices  yon  are  at  liberty  to  nse  my  name.  S.  G.  HO^rCHINS, 

'o  G.  H.  JONES,  Esq.  By  Appointment  Surgeon  Dentist  to  tKe  Qttecn. 

PAMPHLET  GRATIS  AND   POST-FREE. 
FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

"ratkllkbs  may  save  tzpenie  and  trtmUe  by  porchasiag  Forogn  Books  in 
England  at  thA  MUM  Prieet  at  which  they  an  pnbliidied  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock :— 
CLASSICAL  CATALOaUX.    |  10.  KATXTRAL    HISTORY 


11. 


CATALOaUS.  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, &c 

MEDICAL  CATALOGX7X. 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

12.  SCHOOL  CATALOaxm.  Vk- 
meauxy  Boolpi^  Mape,  te. 

18.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCn- 
LARS.  New  Books,  and  Kew 
Purchases. 

14.  scrBNTiFio-BooB:  ontctT- 

LARS.    New  Booka  and  Recent 


.  THSOLOaiCAL    CATA- 

LOGX7IS. 
.  FRENCH  0ATALOGX7B. 
.  GERMAN  CATALOGX7B. 

.  EUROPEAN      LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGUE.  | 

.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE,  i 
,  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE.  ' 
.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE.  ! 
.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art,Archi- 

tectoie.  Painting,  lUostrated  Books.  > 

ANY  QATALOQUB  SBNT  POflT-FREl  FOR  OKK  STAMP..-- .i^ 

irrr.T.TAUffa  ^  NOBGATB,  Importers  of  Foreign  Bookii, 

14,  HxmasTTA  Stskbt,  Gotzbt  Qardbn,  Londos,  and 

30,  South  Fuedbbick  Stbbbt,  EDnreuBftH. 
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rriT^ ,  London. 

'VSK  LONDON  ana  WESTMINSTBB  BANK  i«m«.  f^ 

chum  km^^'^^^  ."••g»"wli»U»«ri»iiicumd,«ndwhenci4«ii 
wwj*  it  m«le  for  commhrfoo.  Lettoi.  of  Credit  « Xk^ntod  «  ST™ 
tejjgr^  b.  .bUi«d  .t  U„  City  Office  to  LoU.b,^"JV rf" 


WflitiiiiiMter  Bnnch 


flouthwark 
KMtem 

TenptoBtf 
„  UmbeCh 

May,  1877. 


•  1.  St  James's  Squm. 

•  «.  Higfa  StTMt.  BoraiuiL 

.  n*tt,W«taiiHtarBridt*Bo*d. 


LONDON. 
OUAITPS  MOEELLA  CHEREY  BRAHDY 

ORANrS  MOKEILA  CHEERY  BRAMDY. 

THE   SPORTSMAN'S   SPECIAL   QUALITY." 

T.  GRANT,  DISTILLERY.  MAIDSTQin!! 


me?* 

specially  pr^ 


LON  DON. 


DINNBTORD'S    FLUID  'maonksta 

WINWORD  A  <»^OTffla8T*m^  MEW  SSw)^SS3igSaar. 

_    „  lucernE  ~      " 

Engrhacher  Hof.~Hotel  d'Angletcarra 

T^i?J!^*-JSrJ£^^^^  i^nunended  by 

MODERATE  PRI0B8.   *^^^^y^^^^^*  ^^' 


.g77. 


UWOLkTS  HANDBOOK  ADYBSTiaBR. 


4» 


LUCERNE. 


SGHWEIZERHOr.      LUZEBHEBHOF. 

First-Qlass    Hotels. 


HAUSER  BEOTHERS,  Propribtors. 


BEST   SITUATION    ON   THE   QUAY. 


Nith.  splendid  Yiew  of  the  Celebrated  Panorama  of  the 
LAKE  MD  MOUNTAINS. 

■■  I     ■■     ■  ■!    I  ■  ■  III!       II  III       ^^t  II     III  111,     i|M  ■  ^ 

LUCERNE.-HOTEL  DE  L'EUBOPE  AU  LAC. 


VIS  F9rstCclM»^Hotel,  which  can  acoommodate  300  Gncsts,  is  «h«  "moit 
recently  oonstrucied  ji^  be^  titwKtt^  Houfe  in  J^oixniei  with  many  Balconies  com- 
anding  the  Panorama  or  the  Lakeland  range  of  M'oiiiitahi&'' The  Booms  are  supplied 
lih  rvery.mpdtrn< comfort.  .Indies'  Parbuj^  Reading,  Smpklnil»  mid,BiUiard.l^M>m8. 
xtendv^  Br^skfast'  and  iMiflng  Koomk. '  -Omnibns  to  every-  Boat  and  Traitr.'  f^nch 
aisiue.   Prices  moderate.    AdvantMetmStarnuMniMnts  for  those  making  a  prolonged  stay. 

JAMES  MJCNTHA,  MAXAOEa. 
D 
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~  UICERNEl 

SWAN  HOTEL. 

THIS  HOTEtj,  in  the  yery  best  situation,  enjoys  a  high  ehaiBder 
Mr.H/EntllLtli^PloprieloMas  nude  Id  Ote  l«t«r  ytm^  a  fneat  wm^imtmf*^ 
nK'Dts.and  doM  Us  Wmost  to  ^fBtr  to'  bis  Victors  «  QDin|brtitfleh(«i4^  An  tfe^nt  b^« 
Ijk&le^  DnitHDg.room,  beildM  a  Biadiug-room  aoI  BoKkih^Jtaaaa,  Odd,  Wttni.  mt 
Shower  Batbn 


.       LYONS. 

HOTEL    DE    L'DNIVERS. 

OPPOSITE  THE  STATION.    FULL  SOUTH. 
The  Lftudladjr  and  lier  Sons  dpAak*  DsgliaL' 


LYNTON  (NORTH    DEVON)- 
THE    VALXJEY    OF    BOCKS    HOTEL. 


rIS  favdtirite  "and  BeantifuTIy  situafe  Hotel,  wliicK  has'  lately  hfci 
extensive  alterations,  additioos,  and  ImprorenientBt  combines  with  moderate  obaivnaJ 
necessary  means  for  the  aooommodaiion  and  comfort  of  Families  and  Tourists.  The  •(ta>&. 
Table  ^'Hdte  and  Coffee  XVoom.  Reading  Kooms.  Ivies'  Drawing  |Loom,  and  ^▼ptbI  Prin» 
Bitting  Booms,  «inge  In  a  long  front  overlwlclog  the  oea,  and  looking  Into  tha  exunr* 
private  gronnds  of  the  Hotel.  Here  the  vieitnr  commands  nninterrupied  views  of  tkt 
Bristol  GbanneU  the  Tors,  an4  the  Talle^  qT  fte  K4st  and  Wart  Lirnqs.  and  the  coast  of  Suasi. 
HVales,  &c  The  Hot^l  in  al«o  most  odnvmiently  «ttitate  as  a  eentre  for  Tisiting  all  t» 
piacee  trf  Interet  to  the  Aanteti  t^eat  Hewaa  and  Oarriagse.  Alao.thaTK7hB«tldi^<< 
StaUinff.#ic  .  V       . 

'  .       JOHN  CKOOX;  PRQMlnt>K. 


MACON. 

stopping  Plaoe  betTteen  SwitBorland  and  Italy. 

HOTEL  DES  CHAMPS  ELYSlfeEa— Buchalet,  Proprielor. 
— aoae  to  the  Railwaj  Station.    Omnibus  to  all  the  trains.    Fiitav-RATS  Hoc;^ 
▲partmcnU  for  FamiUea,  ;Mans,  Smoking  Koom.    Tahle  d'HOtf  and  Service  h  la  Cbrte. 
ThiM   Sold  it  reoDa»«MfwM  for  «t  «m^ari  and  cUatdkuu,     IFtMS  and  Ctmtt^ 


MACON- 

GEAND  HOTEL  DB  L'BUBOPE.— Pirat-class  House. 
five  mlnntfs  from  the  Station.  ViSUTK  BATAlLLARD,  Proprietor.  Adrainbn 
sliaated  on  the  Banks  of  the  Saone,  with  splendid  Vinw  exendiog  to  the  Alps  and  IHc 
Blana    Central  poeition  between  Paris,  Itoiy.  and  Swltaerbnd. 

2%e  Wine$  of  Macon  supplied  in  Hampers  and  Casks, 


MALAGA. 

HOTEL    DE    LA   ALAMEDA 

BBTTNXTTI  FRSRXS8,  Froprleton. 

8AMB  PROPRIETOBS^ 

HOTEL  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

ALHAtoBA  OBANAPA, 

FmST-CLASS  HOTELS.     APARTMEI^C^S^^g  FAMnjOBS 
Modtrate  Prices,    "^    ^  ^ 
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CUR-HOUSE  ^KtAGGLINGEN, 

One  hour  above  Biel,  at  the  foot  of  the  ChasseraL 

8000  PEST  ABOVE  THE  8EA. 

Climatic  Mountain  Spa.  Pine  Woods.  Whey  and  Goat-milk. 
arge  Selection  of  Mineral  Watars.  Baths  and  Shower  BaAhs. 
anorama  of  the  Alps :  Mont  Blanc  to  Sfintis.  Grand  and  ezten- 
ive  Park  Grounds,  many  Promenades.  Poet  and  Telegraph  Office, 
tarriages  at  the  DepCt. 

Proprietor,  ALBBRT  WAELLY, 
HOXBL   ZUB   KBQNS,   BIBL  <SWITZEBLAND> 

MARIENBAD. 

HOTEL     KLINGER. 

Proprietor,  J.  D.  EALBKAYB. 

FIBST  and  L^BGEST  HOTEL  in  this  Watering  PLice. 
Preferred  on  account  of  its  channing  situation  at  the  opmsr  of  the  Pr*- 
nenade  and  Park',  and  has  a  beaatifiil  view.  Newly  and  elegantly  famished  with 
rrerj  oomfert  and  in  noble  style,  containing,  with  the  dependanoe,  270  Rooms, 
Saloons,  Jbc 

Carria^  in  (kt  EML.     OnmOnu  to  (he  BaOmaif  SMon. 

MARSEILLES. 


GRAND  HOTEL  de  MARSEILLE. 

A  FIR8T-CLA88  ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE  NKABE8T  TO 

THE    EAILWAY    STATION. 


BLANC,  Peopeietob.  --- Google 
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MATXNOB. 
H^TEL    I>'-A.]VGLETEIKEUE. 

0.  KmBSBT,  BpofrifftWi  WiM 


T'UIH  lint-Efttt  and  vutHlntBi^ttl  (oomliuiuig  erw?  Engliab  oomibit),  i 
^  in  front  of  tli«  Bridge,  is  th«  nearest  Hotel  to  the  Staamboati  and  dooe  to  ik 
Ba&iray  Statbiil.  Its  Baloonies  and  Rooms  offer  Pictmwque  Viewa  of  ik 
Rhine  and  the  Mountains.  Baths,  Reading  Room.  Tknm,  IfkabraUd  Smm,  &e.  k, 
taken  in.  The  Table-d  Hdte  is  renowned  for  its  exoellenoe^  and  llie  Oaanit 
Uhwiiah  IHum  and  SparUing  Hdok,  which  Mr.  Humbert  exports  to  Engka^  •: 
Whfflloaala  Pxioaa. 

MAYENOE. 

HOTEL    DE    HOLLANDE. 

FEED.  BTTBIHOEir,  Proprietor. 


rS  First-class  well-known  Hotel,  mnch  J&eqneated  by  English 
Tourists,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improTed,  and  oontaina  now  14> 
Rooms  and  Saloons.  Cold,  Warm,  and  Shower  Baths.  En^ish  oomfbrt.  Tte 
Hotel  is  situated  on  the  River,  opposite  to  the  Landing-plaoe  of  the  Bky 
Steamers, and  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  affords  £nom  its  Raloonies  and  WindG» 
splendid  views  of  the  Rhine  and  Tannus  Mountains^  This  Hotel  is  reputed  fer  is 
excellent  cooUng^  aiqoUte  Winea,  cleanliness  and  good  Atteadaanfti  Sngjst 
Kewipapers. 

Choiee  Rhine  cm$  Mot^lUJf^het^  whdle^  and /or  eaBportatiotu 


MENTONE. 

HOTEL  WESTMINSTER 

FIBST-GLA.SS   ESTABLISHMENT, 

BUILT  and  fdnuBfaed  with  tasia  and  according  to  the  lai^ 
improyemdnta.    In  a  Southern  aspect  oyerlooking  the  Sea  and 
beautifoi  Garden  giving  access  to  the  public    *  Promenade  du  H.il. 
Large  Public  Saloon.    Billiard  and  Smoking  Booms. 

ENGLISH  AND  SEVERAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  SPOEXK 

0MNIBU8  TO  AND  FBOM  fTHB  BAILWAT  8TATI0K. 


MENTONE.  CWlNTEEl;  BESOifO,   FRANCE. 
HOTEL  BEAU-RIVAGE. 

▲  New  snd  well-fDmiflbed  Hotel.  tplAndldly  situated,  fadng  the  8m.    An  TITiB.}  * 
wlih  Balconies.     Large  DIoipr.  Skuk^,  6ra6ltinK,  «m1  B«th  Huoma.    Kxoellent  Cm*r- 
Arraogementa  made  at  ittaonJbW  ^^AS,    IflcA  QtrmuL    '  '    ' 
1 
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MENTONE. 

ISNARD'S 
HOTEL    DE    BELLE    VITE. 

PHIS    veU-known    ESTABLISHMENT    is    beautifiiUy 
situated  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  Town,  with  a  vast 
Sarden,  and  affords  every  English  comfort. 

MENTONE. 


flOTEL  DU  PAVILION  AND  PRINCE  DE  GALLES. 

FmST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT, 

^ITTTATED  in  the  healthiest  parts  of  Mentone,  and  com- 
'  mandinE  )v  floe  View  of  the  Town  and  the  Ses,  and  ootnbimag  every 
i^Dgliah  oomfeit  with  moderate  ohaif;eB.    PenBion  8  fianoa  a  day. 

H.  SCHMUCELE,  Proprietor. 
MET2. 

31EAND    HOTEL    DE    METZ. 

Fint'CloM  Hotel,  reeommendahle  in  every  retpeet. 

PATRONIZED  BY  H.BH.   TE£   PRINCE   OF  WALES. 

TABLE  D'HuTE  AT  11,  1,  AND  6  O'CLOCK. 

Moderate  Charges.    Omnibus  to  and  from  every  Train. 

ENGELMAN,  Proprietor. 

MILAN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  GRANDE  BRETAGHE 

E    REIOHMANN. 
Proprietor,  J.  I«SQNAiri. 

[^H£  House  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  near  the  Cathedral  and  all 
[  other  Places  of  Interest.  Good  Table  dHOte.  T%e  Thnea,  Ac  Seyeral 
ingaages  spoken.  The  Hoose  is  only  two  Storeys  high.  Fiye  minutes'  walk 
om  the  English  Church. 

OmnOut  at  Ae  Statitm  to  nuet  oS*  Trdmj^^'^S^^ 


M  ITORRAT'S  BAMOBOOK/ADVlBSnSER.  Iv. 


MCYRIHCeN. 

HOTEL  AND   PENSION  D.U,  SAUVAGE; 

OPPOSITE  the  PmI  and  Telegr^iAi  Mlce^  Ma|cn(1l<'enf  View  upon  the  Obdert' 
BosenUa,  and  other  high  Moantainfl.  UlnmlmitMMi  of  the  Alpbedi  every  evening  duns 
theseeeoii.  AMenttve  eervfou.  fi>oeUeDt«ttif»«M>  Mederate  prieas.  UngJieh  Chsn 
near  the  Hotel. 


MILAN 


aHAOTl  HOTEL  DE  MILM. 

200  Booms  and  Saloons,  with  every  comfort  and  requirements 
of'  tiie  present  day. 

Pension  in  the  Winter  Months. 

%♦  ONLY  HOUSE  AT  MILAN  WHICH  HAS  A  HYDRAULIC  LIFT. 

J.  BPATZ-WtjHMS. 


MOSCOW. 

HOTEL  DUSAUX. 

THIS  Large  and  Comfortable  Hotel,  well    known  a   hoi 
time  to  Englisli  and  American  Travellers,  is  situated  ii 
the  centre  of  Moscow,  next  to  the  Theatres  and  the  Kremlis. 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES    SPOKEN. 

CARRIAGES    AT    TEE   STATION. 

P.  BU8AUX  Proprietor. 


MOSCOW. 

HOTEL    STADT   BERLIN. 

THE  largest  and  most,  comfortable  Hotel,  situate  in  the  oeLl! 
of  MofiooH  near  the  great  Theatire  and  the  JEremliD,  vii 
all  modem  improvements.  E^ot  and  OoU  Baths.  Firsts 
Attendance.    Charges  moderate. 

.    AU  Eur€p€an  Languages  l^hen. 

ROJDESTWINKA     STREET. 
B.  lajHMANN,  Pt(q?fieloR  '^'^ 
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^^ 


m  U  N.jCH^ 


BAVARIAN    HOTRL.        HOTEL   DE   BAVlfcRE. 

OrrO  PLOKCKER.  Proprietor. 

EXCELLENT  flBt-claaB  HoteV  Finest  and  bealOileet  ■Itaatlon  on  the  Promenade  PUtz, 
near  the  Royal  Theatres  and  Oalleriea.  Every  modern  Obmfort.  Bbitha  and  Carriages 
1  the  HoteL  Best  Cooking  and  Wines.  Moderate  Charges.  Personal  management  hy , 
be  f*ropr1etor. . 

MUNICH. 

WIMMER  &  CO., 

GAi:.E.KRY    OF    FIHE     A  Wl  T  B, 

3,    BRIENNEB    STREET, 

nvite  the  Kobility  and  Gentry  to  vlfdt  their  Qallkrt  or  Fivb  Xko,  containing  an 

Ji^xtenftive  CoUeotioo  of 

MODERN     PAINTINGS 

by  the  best  Miinlch  Artists. 

SAJNTINGS  ON  PORCELAIN  AND  ON   GLASS. 

Correspondents  In  En? land,  Messrs.  J.  ft  R.  M<Ceackic«,  3».  Que«n  Street,  Cannon  Street, 
LC,  London.  &)rre!<pondent8  in  the  United  Elates,  Messrs.  BAij>wnr  Bbosl  &  Co., 
2.  Broadway.  New  Yorlc 

NEUFCHATEL.  ' 

}BAND  HOT^L  DTI  HONT  BLANC. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.    MODERATE  CHARGES. 
FEED.  BADER,  Mawaqijib. 

~  NORTH  BERWilbk.       II      ~1 


^  iOw  Smr  bjrfieiafrom  £4inburgh.)       .  • 

PHIS  KKWlFIRSTJ-ClASS  PamILY  HOTlit,  acknowledH  *«  *»e  one  of  the 
L  most  CoMroBTABLK  Restdekces  in  Scotland,  Is  Oprn  all  the  Year  Roukd.  It 
ands  within  its  own  Oronntls,  close  to  the  Favourite  Oolfinq  LiKxa  ar>d  commands 
I  AONiFiCR!irT  Vf  Kws  of  the  varied  Scenery  of  the  Fisth  of  Forth,  Indndlng  the  Bass  Bock, 
te  Mat.  and  other  i^Unds. 

The  attraction^  or^k<  Failitnnabte  KTarine  Reisort  bAve  been  inoreased  since  last  Season  by 
le  great  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Golfing  Links. 

Nuioeroi»S«Ues  of  AinrtnuulR^anri^ir.gle  Bed-|U)OTiMMi  ipo^lentte  cfanrni.  <Spacfo«s 
ubtte  Koobs;^  Hot,  Cold,  Spray.  Doucfa^,  h>esb  and  Salt 'Iv^t^  Bath^  abs  Medisated  Biiths 
1  the  premises.    Good  Stabling,  and  Omnibiw  to  met- 1  xbe  Trains*.       __^^  'V  l*^ 

Tisilffon  appllctktion  to  J.  MKPUIUS,  Managtr. 
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NUREMBERG. 

RED    HORSE    HOTEL 

(BothM  Bou). 
KEPT  BY  FREDERIC  BAUER. 

THIS  eicdlent,  old-establidied,  and  weU-known  Hotel  fe  unoh  improTcd,  nev^ 
Furnished  and  fitted  up  in  modem  style,  with  speaal  regard  and  attentiaG 
for  the  aocomroodation  of  Families.  It  is  sitoated  in  the  osntre  of  the  histonal 
coriosities  of  the  Town,  near  the  Castle,  and  has  beai  patronized  bj  the  noft 
distin^iahed  English  Families  for  many  years.  It  possesses  an  old  repntatioa  k 
its  excellent  Cooking  and  choice  Wines,  strictest  CleanlineBs,  good  AttenduR, 
Moderate  Charges.     Enellsh  and  Foreign  Newspapei-s. 


NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL    BE    BAVIESEe 

Proprietbbss,  Mbs.  G.  P.  AUINGER. 

T^HTS  First-class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  dose  to  tb 
-^  River.  It  is  highly  patronized  by  English  and  American  Families.  Erct 
comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.     Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


OmnHnues  to  and  from  each  TVotn.     Carriages  in  the  HotA. 
ENGLISH  CHURCH  SERVICE  HELD  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HOTEL 


HOTEL  DE  Li  GBARDE  BBETA61IE 

JARDIN     PUBLIC. 

(Limited   Company.) 

FULL    SaUTH. 


J.    LAVIT,   Manager. 
FIRST-OLASS  and  WELL-MOWN  HOTEL 

Central  Position,  splendid  View  of  the  Sea,  and  Pnblio  (harden. 
ChargeB  very  Moderate,  and  affixed  in  each  Boom. 

TABLB  D'HdTE.  (One  of  the  Best  at  Nic&; 

OmmhuB  of  (he  Sold  at  th^  arrival  of  aU  TVotiM. 
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OSTEND. 
HOTEL      I>E     It,XJSSIE:, 

ON  TEE  DieUE,  ADJOINWa  TSE  CUB8AAL. 
AUG.  GORGENS,  Proprietor. 

OSTEND. 

HOTEL    DU    GRAND    CAFJS. 

THIS  well-known,  old-established  Hotel,  sitnatpd  on  the  Place 
d'Armes,  opposite  the  Casino,  close  to  the  Sea,  the  Enrsaal, 
the  King's  Palaee,  and  the  Skigli^  Ohnroh,  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  Bnglifidi  Trarellers  for  its  comfortable  and  dean 
Apartments,  good  '*  Table  d'Bdte,"  and  excellent  Wines.  Qood 
Attendance.     Beading-room. 

The  Haiel  i$  opem  aU  the  year,    Omnibuwet  to  andflr<yah  eaek  Train, 

OUCHYj    LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL  BEAU  RITifiE  (OUfiHT). 

DiBWJTOR,  A.  MARTIN-BDFBNAOHT. 

HTHIS  splendid  Establishment,  constructed  on  a  grand  scale, 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  spots  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  OeneTa,  surrounded  by  an  English  Park  and 
Qarden«  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the  Tlngligh 
Ohuroh. 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 


Constant  coxxfxnunieation   with  the    City  and   Railway  Station 
by  Omnibus. 

Baths,  Tdegraph,  and  Post  Office  in  the  Hotel. 

With  18  UlostFBtwna.     Post  Svo.,  7«.  6dL 

THE    MONASTERIES    OP    THE    LEVANT.     By  the 
Hon.  KOBEBT  OUBZOH. 

JOHK  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.  ^ 
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par(s. 
HENRY    LOCKE, 

BOOKSELLER  and  STATIONER, 

8,    RUE  DE  DURAS,   8, 
FAUBOUKG  ST.  HONOBE,  PABIS. 


CIRCULATINa    LIBRARY 

m  CONNBOTIok  WITH 

MUDIE  &  CO.,   LONDON. 

PARIS; 


4.  Statiooew*  Hall  Court  

Havet's  Method  <tf  Learning  Foreign  Languages. 

Havet's  First  French  Book.    Practical  I^essons  for  Begiiuien.    1<.  «iL 
Mtn^Vn  French  OlMS-Book*    f>ut  L  Oomiriete  EUmmtary  Oonxwia  1  ▼«!.  ti- 
lls vet^a  French  Olass-Book.    Part  II.    S/dUx  and  Idionu.   3f.  6cC 
HftvetTs  French  Studies.    OoiiTenatloiWt  Estracto  from  Staidsd  Wiiten.    U.U 
Hayet's  French  CompoBition.    EngllAh  Proae  to  be  done  into  Frencb.    3c.  6d. 
Havet's  Household  French  ■    A  Gonvenatiooal  IntrodactioiL    3», 

Havet's  Qennan  Series.    I.  FInt  Uerman  Book,  U.61I.    U.  Gennan  Stndia.  <•* 
III.  Gennan  Ooinpoeitlon,  3f .  64.    Key,  U. 
LawDOy;  SmrKiw,  Maswaix  »  Co.         \        Paws;  Q^MVAn  Jc  0>x 


PENZANCE  (CORNWALL). 

MOUNT'S    BAY    HOUSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PBH ZANOS,  CORNWAIaL, 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  np  ezpreisly  as  a  SEASIDB  FAICILT  HOTEL  and  Sbiok 

Ii)DQIliG.HODSB. 
\rO  expense  or  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor.    The  (otise  is  fami*!^ 
Jl%     in  tne  most  modem  style,  is  wpII  sappUed  VHih  &it  cmd  CM  JSttflU,  and  replete  «tt 
every  accommodation  snitaMe  tut  ToorlstB  to  West  OomwaU.    All  the  Drawing  Roov 
command  an  wriirtui  i  iiftsif  and  vmavntmtd  view  of  Bt.  MIcbaers  Mount,  and  the  -wh^ 
of  the  magnificent  Bay.    InraUds  will  find  In  lloonf  s  Bsy  House  Um  eomfarU  of  a  bsx 
wbile  the  beanty  and  salabri^  of  the  sitoation,  and  its  neamsss  to  the  channlns  wnlb 
the  sea-shom^  render  it  a  healthy  and  deUghtfUl  residence.    Snites  of  apartmenu  lot  iaaS. 
of  dlstmcUon.    Gholee  Wfaies  and  Ales.    Poet  Uorsw  and  QsrriaiVL    Yachts  sokd  PleMai 
Boats  at  the  shortivt  noUoe.    Charges  modeiate.  Mts.  E,  LAVIN,  Praprieioc 
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P  E  N  Z;  >^  N  C  E. 

SEA-SIDE  FAMiLI  HOT^L.    > 

QUEErs""HOTEL 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 


THIS  mtignificeDt  Hotel  has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged,  entirely 
•^  re-arranged,  and  handsomely  famished,  having  a  frontage  of  over  170 
feet,  all  the  rooms  of  which  overlook  the  Sea.  It  is  Uie  only  Hotel  that 
commands  a  fall  and  nnintemipted  view  of  Mount's  Bay.  Apartments 
9n  $utte.  Penzance  stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety  and  quiet  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  whilst  the  mildness  of  its  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to 
invalids.    Ladie$' Coffee  Jitiom.    BiUiard  Boom.    Hoi  imd  Cold  Baihe, 

Table  d'Hota  at  7  o'clock. 

An  Omrdbns  meets  every  Train,    FotUng  in  aU  tie  Branehes.     Tae3U$j  d», 

HENBY  BLACKWELL,  Proprietor. 

PI  SA. 
ROTT^L   VICTORIA    HOTEL, 

LUNG'     ARNO. 

D.  FIEGAJAy  Froprieior,  ^ ^j_ 

4  PniST-CULSS  HOTEU  ClMa.  Great  aUention  to  ihe  w«aU  and  oomforti  of 
'\.    TraveUen.    BcamuBeaded.      fiaaklog  Office  In  the  Hotel. 
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PISA. 

HOTEL  GRAOTE  BRETAGNE. 

THE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  PISA  (see  Murray's  Handbook  of 
Central  Italy),  opposite  the  New  Bridge  '^  Pont  Solferino,* 
leading  direct  to  the  Leaning  Tower.  Patronised  by  Henir 
Wadsworih  Longfellow,  whose  rec<Hnmendation  is  written  b 
the  Visitors'  Book  of  the  HoteL 

Fifty  years  established,  and  known  for  its  great  oomfort 
Splendid  Terrace,  with  view  of  the  Bnrronnding  Country  and 
Cathedral.  Fall  South  on  the  Amo,  with  a  nice  GrardexL 
Next  to  the  English  Churcii. 


Special  Terms  at  Moderate  Priees  for  the  Winter  Season. 


G.  PAOLIMT,  Proprietor. 


PLYMOUTH. 
DUKE    OF    CORNWALL   HOTEL. 


Railway  Termlnat— Plymouth,  Devon  (PovUl  Telegnph  Office).    FIM-CImb  I^Wsdly  Bt^ 
Tabie  d'UOCe  daily.  Uwb.  0,  fi.  BUDDi   lEiiMiii. 
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RAQATZ.  LES   BAINS. 

SCHWEiZERHOF  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

i  FEW  »teps  from  the  Balfaflb  Newly  opeaed  witli  ey«7  oonvenlence  for  Eagllsh  and 
fL  AiMricaiia.  BlUUrdi.  Knglish  Papers  and  English  (iamea.  PeDalon  T  fr.  a  daj,  all 
Bdaded.  , 

Proprlator.  O.  JAELE,  for  ten  yeara  DIractor  of  tlie  Hbtd  Tlunbia. 

RHE4NFALL     NEUHAU8EN,  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


lOTEL  SCHWEIZEEHOF.    P&opbistob,  Mb.  WEGENS  TEIN. 
PHB  HOTEL  SCflWEIZEBHOF,  known  to  English  visitors  as 

I  one  of  the  beak  Hotala  In  Swltaerlaod.  haa  beeo  greatly  enkyrged,  and  is  now  a  splendid 
rat-rate  eatabllabment. 

The  SCHWEIZERHOF  to  sltiiata  oDpodta  the  oelabnttad  FaUs  of  the  Rbina,  and  sor- 
KDided  by  a  fine  park  and  garden.  Tlie  posltton  to  lumrpaased.  the  «ye  ranging  a  distance 
r  above  ISO  mllea— a  panoramic  rlew  inelodlng  the  wbde  range  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the 
lont  Blaoc  Healthy  cHmata.  Cakmvhttonrlce.  Preserved  Tloat  Fishing.  Prioea  moderate. 
tmtloa.    Hotel  Omnlboses  at  NeohaoMo  and  Sofaaflhsasen. 


ROME. 
No.  496,  CORSO. 


GEO.    BAKER, 

ElVGLISH    OHESMCISX,    OENEVA, 

NEORMS  tbe  InhabitaiitB  and  Visitors  of  Rome,  that  he  has  opened  an 
Istablisbment  at  the  above  address,  for  the  supply  of  English  specialities 
nd  goods  adapted  for  tbe  use  of  Families,  at  prices  fsur  p''^-'^-  *--  **- — 
itherto  oharg^  in  Rome. 
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J.  pfsHEA, 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  8PA0NA. 

ENGLISH    HOUSE  AND   ESTATE  AGENT. 

LiaTB  OF  FURNISHED  AND   UNFURNISHED  APABTMENIS 

Practicdl  marvwm  and  reiidble  information  invariably  dbtained 
ai  tJiiB  Office. 

Works  of  Arty  Iiuggase,  ^ca,  ftc^  Paoked  and  Porwwrded 

to  aJl  parts  of  the  World. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  AGENT 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Works  of  Art,  Land,  House 
Property,  &c,  &o. 

BSTABIiISHBB    1862. 

ROUEN. 

SRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRiROE, 

RUE  DE8  CARMES. 

THK  longmt  ettublish^d  in  the  Town,  moeh  patnmwed  br  the  French  Nobiiirr 
Sltnmted  in  a  central  position  n«a'-  thf  Public  Bolldlnfoi  and  Theatres.  Oraod  Sateen- 
SradoQs  IM-rooms  tastefully  decorated.  Ftuniltee  wUl  find  rverj  oomfoTt  sod  Sp»c »: 
8erv1ce.  Prices  moderate.  Excellent  Table  d'H6te  at  t>lx  o'okwk.  Much  fieqocfueit. 
Price  3  fr.  50  c    EngUsb,  Qerman,  and  SpaidA  epoken. 

MB.  SOTJLE,  Proprietor. 

ROUEN. 

GEAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETBREE,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 
L£0N  SOC chard.  Proprietor.  Sucoeaeor  of  Mr.  DELAP06SK.~Thte  Hotel  h 
dtotfngnlabed  for  the  aalnbrlty  of  its  eltaatioo,  kc ;  and  tbe  new  Proprietor  bas  cntir^T 
n-fltted  1%  and  added  a.very  oDmrertable  Smoking-BoooL  U  la  eltoated  on  tha  Qoij  teoias 
the  firldgea,  and  oommauda  the  flneat  Tiew  of  the  Seine,  and  the  magnlfioent  Scenerr 
enolroUng  Roned,  that  It  is  poa^lhle  to  inaghM.  TraT«liera  wiU  find  at  thi»  tr^nx 
fotabliatameni  every  comfort^-alry  Roomii,  good  Beds.  Refresbmenu  and  Wfnea  of  the  bes: 
qualttj  at  moderate  Prloea.  An  eaoellent  Table  d'Hdte  at  Six  o'clock,  price  3  fir.  M  c 
Keatanrant  it  la  carte, 

Hr.  SoQohaid  speaks  Englisb^  and  has  Englisli  Serrants. 

An  exeelktU  DesoripUve  Qvide  of  Rouen  oan  be  had  cf  Mr.  SOUCHAKD. 
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ROTTERDAM. 
H.    A.  -KRAMERS    &.   SON, 


Mr.  MvREAT'a  •  Handbooks  for  TnTellort,'  Bradoiaw's  Monthly  Hallway  Galdet,  Bab* 
DBKn'8  <  Kotoehandbiioher/  aod  HnrDsoHRL's*  Telegraph.' alwi^  Is  Stock.  Ena^iakt  Frenek, 
German  and  JtaUan  Book*  Imported  Wee^lZa  <uid  a  great  yarl^ty  of  New  Booka  kept  In  Store. 
26,  gELDlSBSCHE  KADB,  26. 

,      .     .  ROYAT-LES-BAINS.      . 

"SEBVAITT;  Proprietor. 

FIB8T-OLA08  HOCSB.       ENGLISH  8P0KXV. 

SCHANDAU,  SAXON  SWITZEBLANO. 

HOTEL  F0R8THAU8&DEUT8CHER  HAUS. 

HIGHLY  recommended  by  English  and  American  Travellers.    Nice 
view  of  the  Rlyer  and  Moantaine.    Splendid  Gardens  and  Promenades. 

Mniog  and  Coffee  Booms.    Ladles' Drawfcig  Boom.  Reading,  Smoking,  and  BUIiord  Booms. 

E.  T.  STBTTBELL'8  Snooessor, 

SPA. 

riOTEL  LBEOY-TAYLOB.— This  First-Class  Hotel  »nd  "  Hestaarant "  on  the 
IL  fashionable  Promenade  ot  the  **  AU£e  du  Marteau,"  only  three  mlnnteK*  walk  from  the 
Unwsiy  Sutiop,  poeseaerB  alt  the  adviantalKcs  of  altnatfon,  salubrity,  cheerfmnees  Aid 
omfort.  The  Dinners  «b4  Wines,  tc^  yield  to  nnne  la  Spa  for  tbelr  excellent  quattty. 
liarges  remarkably  moderate.  Op^n  during  the  Winter.  H.B — Gaze's  Hotel  Gunpons 
re  reoeiyed  In  payment.    Arrangements  made  by  ihe  Week. 

SPA. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

PLAGE  KOTALB. 
BODSON    KIRBY,    Proprietor. 

rIS  well-Vnown  and  Gbmfortable  Hotel  is  boantifbllj  situatad,  and  is  hoDonred 
hj  the  PatroiM^ra  of  tkt  Royal  Pamily  of  Btlgioxn*  H.B.H.  the  Princess 
largaerita  of  Italj,  Mgr.  the  Dake  of  Montpeosier,  H.M.  the  King  of  Saxony,  &c  &e. 
Excellent  Cuinne^  and  Wines  of  the  best  Quality.    Every  attention  paid  to  the 
omfort  of  Visitors. 

CHARGES    STRIOTIiT    MODERATE. 
N,B,—The  gotot  Omnibus  attends  all  Train$. . 

OBAND  HOTEL  DE  rETJROPE. 

Proprietor,  HBNRARD  RICHARD. 

1  IRST'<:iI«ASS  hotel.    Splendid  Situation.  Fine  Apartments.    Drawing  and  Reading 
Koom.    Every  oom&rt.    Spactooa  and  handsome  alterations  have  been  lately  nedeic. 
Onmilm  of  ihs  Ifotel  at  the  Arriwa  </  ever^f  Train^  ^ 
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ST.   PETERSBURG. 


HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 


M.   CROISSANT,  Proprietor. 


SITUATED  m  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE 

CITY,  AT  THE  POLICE  BETOaE, 
AND   NEAR  THE  WINTER  PALACE, 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  FINANOE, 

THE  FOREIGN  OFHOE,  THE  WAR  OFHCE, 

AND  THE  ADMIRALTY. 


Visitors  will  find  every  modem  luxury  and  comfort. 


BATH  AND  CARRIAGES  MAY  BE  HAD  AT  THrHGTEL 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 
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aOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST.  ISAAC'S    SQUARE. 

(Gostinitza  Angleterre^  Issakofski  Sabar) 


H.  BOHMITZt  Fioprietor. 


HIS  new  and  well-oondnoted  Hotel,  titnated  in  the  centre 


^  of  tlie  Citj,  £Mang  the  St.  IsaM*s  Ghorch,  Dear  the  Po8tH>ffice,  the  Royal 
daces  and  Public  Buildings,  afibrds  large  luitea  of  wdl-funiiabed  Apartments 
r  Families,  and  comfortable  and  airj  Bedrooms  for  Single  Gentlemen.  A  large 
ning-room  where  Dinners  are  aerred  from  Three  till  Seren  o'Clock,  frsm 
e  roubls  and  abort.  A  well-fumished  Reading-room.  Ths  *  Times,'  and 
ber  Eogliih,  French,  and  German  Kewspnpers. 


HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS,    TUBS,   AND  SITTING  BATHS, 
ChiidM  and  Sarvaati  speaking  IngliAli. 

nnibiises  at  the  Stations,  and  Steamboats  near  Landing-places  from  Stockholm 
and  England. 

tizedbyVjUUVlC 
THE  QUnBR'S  ]R88KlieBB8  7BBQUEHT  THIS  HOTSU  ^ 


! 

98  UmOLKT^  HASDBeOK  ADVBRTI8ER;  Kt. 


i      SPA, 

HOTEL  D'TOBX.—Tlifs  ttoWl  Is  <m^  of M  oMesl  in  S^  particaluiy  freqncBtr 
by  finglhh  lYavellerB.  and  the  bwt  in  tHlo«Ui7<  It  h  ozoradiiMdy  weU  iitiwted  a 
the  healtbieat  and  plMmuitesr  part  of  the  town,  cloae  to  the  Casino,  the  ProiDenadea,  and  tkp 
Bofle^anl  de4  Angiali;  Xh^«aMrtMQta  a]re>«QiDfo|taUQ^«inr.  and  eopimaad  Ite  tarn  «rf 
most  varfed  viBWa  of  the  ^ounliiqs.  T|ie lOmfltbof  of  thd  Ff  it^l  runsrpgillarlj  to  and  fm 
tie  lUilway  Sfutloo,  awafttng  every  Train.  Kngltth; French,  and  JtxOBrtcaA  papen.  IW* 
d'HOte  at  S  o'clock.— LARDN  Kg.  Propri«»tor. 

STRASfeURQ.  •     ■ 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  mngnlflcently  situated  n««r  the  Cathedral,  In  the  nio»t  beaiitff£ 
part  of  tbe  Titwn.  I^rRe  and  Small  Apartmenta,  and  Single  Kooma  for  Oesrtl'C. 
Reading-room  and  Smoking  room.  Tubto  d'HOte  and  Restaar^nt.  Every  Modem  Oonfor*. 
combined  wtth  Moderate  Cbargw.  j  Propri^flTs.  L.'OSTERMAXK  k  00. 

STUTTQART.  [^ 

27^  Blnmenstrasse,  27. 

rvRLIGHTFULLY  situated  in  the  flneet  and  healtbieat  part  of  the  City,  in  the  vkb"^ 
^     of  the  Theatres,  Falacos,  and  Scbools.    Well  adapted  for  Families.    Moderate  Tenia 

TOULOUSE. 
GBAND  HOTEL  SOTTVILLE  (Platie  da  GapitoleX 

KEPT  by  M.  DARDIGXAC,  Restaarateur.  A  Pltst-dass  Houae.  one  of  the  be^t^t^^ 
in  the  Town,  close  to  the  Grand  Theatre,  Pos'  and  Tel«^aph  OfHoe.  Is  to  b»  rm^- 
mended  ftom  its  good  Attendance.  Most  comfortable  Apartments.  Salons,  and  Bedrac<G:* 
Kestaonnt  at  fixed  Prices,  or  a  la  carte.  Private  ser%ice  for  Families.  Baths  «nd  Pnrifr 
Carriages  In  the  HoteL    Carriages  an'1  Omnibus  enter  the  Conrtyard  of  the  Ht>teL 

TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  LIGURIE 

Transfiarred  ainoe  the  Ist  January,  1875,  to  tbe 
Bumptuous 

PALAI8    ItOASSO, 

PLACE  BODONI. 

Splendid  Establishment  in  the  style  of  the  first  Hotels  of 
Europe. 

TURIN. 

HOTEL    B'AKOI£TEBB£. 

81,  SUE  D1S  BOMK 

FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL,  . 

Fitted  up  with  every  oornfort     Moderate  Charges.    Penftioa. 

Omnibiui  at  XbB  Staticm  meeting  all  Trains. 


ivn.  ItmciiAT'S  BAMDMOK'At>Tnrrffit!R;  «« 


I>r  THK  MIDDLE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  RAILROAD  OF  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

BIEHnfiER'S  BLtGETOREST  HOTEL, 

;        .  ..  •  FIRST  CUaSS,  ,      r  '  / 

Opened  from  the  1st  of  May^  1877. 

I  Situated  on  a  oharmiDg  hill,  at  most  magnificent  point  of  the  town, 
orerlooking  from  all  parts  the  highly,  cel^brajtod  Cascade ;  it  is  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  Hotel  at  Tiiht^,  fitted  np  ^ith  all  the  oomfurts  of  the 
present  time. 

Surrounded  with  a  large  terrace,  a  very  handsome  park  and  pleasant 
'  promenades,  containing  80  very  comfortable  bedrooms  and  tfalooiis,  26 
i^alconiQS,  splendid  breakfttst  and  dining-roomfl,  siuokii^,  teadling,  and' 
oonvenation  room,  it  offers  a  very  agreeable  Residenoe,  at  ten  ininate# 
distance  from  the  Railway  Station  :  two  elegant  stage  coaches  and  a  landau 
meet  all  trains, 

TEKt  600B  ATTENBAKCS  AKB  UODEEATE  TEBHS. 

Table  d!H6te  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.     Warm  and  Cold  Bailis. 

3PIIEN0H,  ENGLISH,  AND  ITALIAN   SPOKEN. 

To  render  the  Residence  more  pleasant,  the  Cascade  of  Triberg  will  be 
Illuminated  tbree  times  in  the  week. 
L  BIERCTGEB. 

VARESE.    (LombardyO 

GRAND   HOTEL  VARESE. 

In  direct  commTmication  by  rail  with  Milan  and  Lake  Maggiore, 
Lake  of  Como,  and  Lngano. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  sitnated  in  the  best  and  healthy  part 
of  Lombardy,  1,820  feet  abore  the  sea,  commanding  the 
moflt  MLtensiYe  views  of  the  Alps,  Monte  Bosa  Cbains,  Lago 
Maggiore,  Yarese,  and  Monte  Yiaa 

An  extensive  Park  and  Grounds  with  Grottoes,  etc.,  snrroxmd 
the  Hotel.     Grape  Gu^e  dn^g  the  Season. 

200  WBLIi-FU^NISHED  ROOMS  and  SALOONS. 

Yisilois  ar«  certain  of  meeting  ^th  every,  possible  comA>rt. 
Public  drawing-room.  Beading-room.  LacUes'  room  and  Music 
Saloon.     Billiard  and  Smoking  room,  etc. 

Baths  on  each  floor.  EnglijEih  Church  in  the  Hotel  Pencdon 
all  the  year  round. ' 

SKATING   RINK  IN   LARGe'  SALGON.^t. 
D.  MABX^I,  Manager. 
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VENICE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

(FOBMERLT  REGINA  iriNGHaTERRA.) 

KEPT    BY    EMILE    THOMA. 


T^HE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Yenioe,  most  conYenientlj 

-^  titaatod  near  tiie  Piasza  S.  Maroo  and  tiie  principal  TlMatrs.  180  Bd- 
rooms.  Private  Stting-rooms,  Readin^room  with  Piano,  Klliaid-room,  lad 
Smoking-room.  Baths  of  ^wrj  deBcription,  gr«at  comfort  and  dwmlinfwa.  Scmee 
on  the  Swiss  system.  Exoellent  Cooking.  Charges  more  moderate  than  in  m 
other  First-class  Hotel. 

ArrangerMfUa  for  Pension* 
Sngliah  spoken  by  all  the  Bervanta. 

VEVEY. 

h6tel  des  trois  couronnes, 

F.  SOHOTT,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Large  and  First-class  Establishment,  situated  close  to 
the  Lake,  atifords  superior  accommodation  for  Families  and  Gentlemen.  It  > 
extensively  patronised  for  its  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Persons  remaining  «b* 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Besidenoe;  and  from  October  15  to  June  1 
they  can  live  here  moderately  en  pension.  The  kurgest  and  fmest  Salle  a  Ma^ 
in  all  Switzerland. 


VEVEY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

EDOUARD  DELAJOUX,  Proprietor. 
P^mST-CLASS   HOTEL,  olose  to  the  Lake,  ^tk  m  large 

J^     Garden,  and  splendid  View.     English  and  American  Newspapers. 

SPLEKDIB  SALOH  and  DIHIHO^KOOIL 

C7os0  ^  the  SteanUoai  Landing  coiled  Vevey  la  Timr. 
Please  address  iattmrn  and  Telegrams,  *«  DeUjonz,  Hdtel  dn  LaCy  yevey." 
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VIENNA. 

•  ATJaXJST     KXiEIIsr,  j> 

By  Appointment  Pnrveyor  -^ 

■^      To  the  Empkbor  op  Austria,  to  the  Pbtnoe  of  Walm,  to  the  ^ 

VI  Knra  of  Spaut,  and  to  the  Kino  of  Portugal.  a 

^  The  Largest  Manufactory  on  the  Continent 

^  FANCY  LEATHER  &  g1lT  BRONZE  GOODS,  ^ 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OP  BAGS,  ^ 

Which  Articles  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  novelty,  finish,  and  ^ 
pH                                                  variety. 

Zf!l    *0*  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  exact  neme  of  the  Ftrm,  hH 

*«  AUGUST"  KLKIN,  as  there  are  Dealers  of  the  same  name  ^^^ 

p3  tn  Vienna,  a$  well  a$  in  FcLrie,  toho  sell  inferior  qualities  of  N^ 

goods  under  the  name  of  Klein,  ^ 

^    Manufactory  .    VIENNA.  Nenbao,  Andreasgaase,  No.  6.  ^ 

^  r  VIENNA-  Stadt  Graben,  20  only.  HH 

Depdtt  •    •    .  •{  PABIS.       Boule^ird  des  Gapneinea,  6  onlr.  h^ 

<^  [  LONDON.  75,  Wimpole  Street,  W.    Wholesale.  ^ 

N.B^— Free  adniwIoQ  b  graated  to  ill  Penqns  wuihiiig  to  visil  tbs 
Maoufactoryr 

VIENNA. 


J.    &   L.    LOBMEYR, 

GLASS   mANUFACTUSEBS, 

Appointed  Ptinreyors  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Anatria^ 

No.  31.  KABNTHNERSTBASSE. 

The  moet  extensive  Establishment  for  Bohemian^  Crystal,  Fancy 
OUus,  and  Chatideliers. 

Every  variety  of  Glass  for  Household  use,  OroaiQent,  aad  in  Art  Worli- 
mRxuihip.  Sp«ciaUti'eft  in  Engraved  Glass  and  Lookin^-glassee.  ChaodelieFi, 
Candelabrv,  in  Crystal  and  Brouze. 

I«AI^3B  .  8HOW    BQOM8    FP-STAIBA.  \ 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  are  very  moderate. — English  is  spoken. 

Their  Correepondentb  ia  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*OiuaKnii,  No.  88, 
Qaeen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  £.Cft  Lpadon,.  will  transmit  a^  orders  ..with  the 
greatest  care  and  ttteutiOD../^      .    ^  ..     ^     .    J»        -..om    .  J 


GRAND   HOTEL, 

No.   9,  KARNTSEX^IiRRING. 

IN  the  most  elegant  and  frequented  place  of  the  Citj,  in  immeduv 
▼iciaity  o/  the  Ro/al  and  Imperial  Coart,  Opera  and  Bn:i 
Theatres ;  of  the  City  llieatre  and  the  Ck)mie  Opera ;  of  the  1.  and  E. 
Hof  burg,  the  L  and  R.  Treasury,  the  L  and  E.  Museums  of  Katnni 
History,  Corns  and  Antiquities ;  of  the  I.  and  R.  Picture  Gallery  ii 
the  Belvedere ;  of  the  Amhraaer  Collection ;  of  the  I.  and  R.  Yoikr 
garden ;  of  the  City  and  Rathhous  Parks,  the  Academy  of  Arts^  il 
the  Hall  of  the  Musical  Union. 

300  Rooms  from  one  florin  upwards.  Apartments  from  six  fioripi 
upwards.  Splendid  Dining-room,  decorated  with  frescoes.  Restaun&i 
Drawing  and  Smoking-rooms.  Reading-room,  with  all  home  ^< 
foreign  Journals.  Baths  and  Telegraph  Office  in  the  house.  Lift  i< 
all  floors.  Dinners  and  Suppers  a  la  carte  and  per  head,  at  1  fi.  50  c. 
2  fls.,  3  fls«,  afid  upwards.  Table  d'fidte  at  2  fls.  60  c  Arrangemti2i.' 
for  Board. 


OMNIBUSES  TO  ALL  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 
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VILL^NCOVE. 

HOTEL  LORD  BYRON, 

NEAR  THE  CASTLE  OF  GHILLON, 


PHIS  magnificent  Hotel,  firsV-claes  inr  eyery  respect,  is 
Bitnated  in  the  centre  of  a  Lauge  Pabk  and  BKAumruL 
>Aiu)KK8,  in  the  finest  position  on  thd  Shores  of  the  Lake  of 
jreneTa,  ten  miautee  from  the  Castle  oT  Chillon,  and  half- 
.n-hour  from  Montrenx.  Y£bt  oood  Gldiatx  vob  thb 
Vi»TSB  BTAT.    The  Hotel  is  entirely  heated. 

BEST  STtiPPI^G  >LA'C«i  FOR 

rravellors  visitiag  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  coming  from 
Chamoniz,  the  Slixaplon,  the  Yalley  of  the  Rh5ne,  fte. 


GRAP£_CURE    IN    SEPTEMBER. 

2xx£li9ll  bhvroh  Serv&o^  i|i  the  Hotel  twlbe  eltoh  Sunday  Anring 
the  whole  Tear. 


FtRST-RUTE  CUISINE,  MOST  COMFORTABLE  ROOMS, 
AIHD  MODERATE  CHARBES. 

t^'Haiie  ArrangemmiU  amd  Peimon  iwtoM  for  FamUi49  Uofing  tome  Hme. 


OMNIBUS  MEETING  ALL  THE  TRAINS  AND  STEAMERS  AT  VILLENEUVE. 


^Proprietors,  EMMEBUKa  ft  BtJSTEBH(^l2;. 

N.B.— Mr.  RusTKBHpqu  is  alio  Mana^ei*  of  the  ••  Hdtd  de  Fnnce^at  MiM. 
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VICHY. 

view  of  th«  Onnd  Hotdl  det  AmbAtsadefiirt  tt  Ylohy-les-Bains. 


pRAND    HOTEIi    DES    AMBASSADElfJRS,   Situated  cm 

"    the  Park.— Thte  maimifloeDt  Hotel  la  now  OM  of  the  ^TBi  in  the  town.    Ittenn^ 


In  the  aame  atjrle  as  Uaa  Urgeat  and  beat  bolela  on  the  OoDtinent.  Bj  iu  ezoepUoml  itr» 
don,  the  bonae |>neaents  thtee  fronta, f^nn  wMch  the  iMat  beentital ^tewe ^  tote  hed;  m 
tnm  lu  httlooniea  ta  .heard  the  exoplteot  Baad  of  the  Oaatoo.  The  Hotel  oontehu^M  Hum 
90  Saloons,  a  Sakwn  for  BanqnetK,  capable  of  holding  500penooa,atid  a  Uuve  and  tee  DUnf- 
room,  300  corera.  a  Smoking-room,  and  1  BillUrd  Tables.  Large  and  aoiall  Apttrtmeatt  '^r 
Famlllea.  KngUnh  and  Speniah  apoken.  Interpreter.  The  Omnflma  of  the  Hot^  avn 
«U  the  Trahm  at  the  Statl^ 

VEVEY. 

GRAND      HOTEL. 

(One  of  the  LargmHn  SmUieritmd.) 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  prDvlihd  with  «  Utt.    Sp«ci«l  StMmtMwt  Luidlog  lor  the  H«.-. 
Omnibus  «t  *U  Timiiu.    Fcnaion  in  Wlnttr.  

A.  HIBSCHT,  PBopBisroi. 


VEYTAUX-CHILLON. 

HOTEL   D'ANGLETERRE. 

HTOHLY  REOOMMEKDBt^  on  et^rr  tomiit     QiiMe  n^r  th«  Chttlte  Railwsr 
SutioQ,  and  the  T^mdinK  Stage  of  Terrliet.    Splendid  View.    Pensioii.     Modmk 
Prloea.    Close  to  the  £ngliah  CJinrch. 

F.  PORTSCH,  Proprietor. 


WURZBURQ. 

HOTEL    KRQ NP^IN  Z, 

FACIXG  tb^  Royal  Palifcei '  Tlif^li  tutH'CokiiftrklAk  Attartmen^  '  Table  d'H«te.    Kcedia 
Room.    Cold,  Warm,  and  DoQcb«>  Batha  in  the  Hotel  at  any  time.    Onmibne  at  x» 
Statipn»'  7^^  ^u^«l  haa  b^en  J^ow)Ui;^»tur  a  visit  (roqi  the  Empervr  of  Qennai]^. 

JXJUJJB  AMMOK,  Propri«tcff; 
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WIESBADEN. 

BLA€S:  BEAR  HOTEL  ANB  BATHS. 

OTTO  FBEYTAG,  Proprietor. 
I  Soropnloiia  OleaaliiMBS,  AttentiTe  SeTvioe,  and  Moderate  Charges. 

tf^ENTRAL  Sittution— doM  to  the  Mineral  Springs,  the  Theatre,  the  CoDverBatioit 
Kj  House  and  the  Promenades.  Contains  140  Kooms  and  Saloons,  ekgaotjy 
huniahed,  spacious  Dining-rooms,  Ladies'  Parlour,  Smoking-room,  and  60  neatiV 
Htted-ap  Bathing  Cabinets.  Table  d'H6te  at  1  and  5  o'doek.  Exquisite  Wiue^. 
Eogliikh,  French,  and  German  Papcn. 

I  WILDBAD. 


HOTEL    KLUMPP, 

Formerly   HOTEL  BS   L'OUBS. 

Mb,  W,  KLUMPP,  Peopeibtoe. 


THIS  Fir8t*cia8s  Hotel,  containing  45  steloons  and  235  Bed-rooms,  with  a  separate 
Breakftst  and  new  Reading  and  CooTensiion  RoomM,  as  well  as  a  Smoking 
Saloon,  and  a  rery  eztenciTe  and  elegant  Dining  Boem :  an  artificial  Garden  oyer 
the  river,  is  situated  opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  imme- 
liate  ricinity  of  the  Promenade.  It  it  oelebnted  for  its  elq^t  and  ooDifortable 
ipartments,  good  Cuisine  and  Cellar,  and  desenres  its  wide-epread  reputation  as  an 
izoellent  Hotel.  Table  d'HOte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.  Breakfasts  and  Sappers 
t  la  carte.  Exchange  Office.  Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of 
London  for  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit.  Omnibukes  of  the 
flotel  to  and  from  each  Train.  Fine  Private  Carriagea  when  requested.  '  Warm 
ind  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


EXCELLENT    ACCOMMODATION. 


ZARAQOZA. 


Grirand    Hotel     cle     PEuLrope. 

;HIS  HOTEL  is  exceedingly  well  sitaated  on  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  the 
healthiest  part  of  the  Towu,  and  desenres  the  Patronage  of  English  Travel leri. 


The  Apartments  are  comfortable  and  clean,  and  Oharges  Moderate. 

ENGLISH   AND  FRENCH  COOKS. 

Boima.     wmuLsmu  woukogle 
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ZK)Q. 
STAG-      HOTEL 

ifMir  the  StMirAoat  Landing  fi^. ' 

-DBAUTIFULLT  situated.  TMe  d'Hate,  3  Cr.  BedB  from  1)  to  3  fr 
•M  AtteDdaooe,  50  centimw.  Very  comfortably  fitted  op.  Moderate  Chattn  aad  <imt 
Attwdaaoe.    OnmlbMea  to  the  RaUway  Statfam. 

ZURICH. 

h6tel  de  uepee  au  lac. 


MOCT  bMitfUbUj  rflMltd  la  4te  nUit  «nte  TbwB.  «il^  a  iMfD 
OUflian.    laliTCljnMrMMloanplBMjvartoraA. 

Proprietor:  CIl  EOKA.T. 

PH»i»bT  J'^fww     Kiffllwit  bate  graaiart  nlMiiH—i.  kM  Mtahm. 
Oen—n, Itoglfcih, fttnob, lUMan, and Americm memBfmpen.   ftielmjpmw a 


If 


With  Map  md  1 12  Illiutntioiia.    Po«t  8to.,  7s.  6dL 

INEYEH    AND    ITS    BEMAIKS:    NABBAxira   of  Bi- 
SBAKOHSB  and  OisoDYBBiBS  at  tlnrBYBH  daring  an  Expedition  to  Atmra 
in  1845-7.    Bj  Rt  Hon.  A.  H.  Latabd,  D.C.L. 

With  Map  and  150  Itlostratioog.  *  Post  8ro.,  7*.  SdL 

NINEVEH    AND    BABYLON:    Nabbatitb  of   ▲  Scooo 
Expedition  to  Assyria,  1849-51.    hj  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  LAY ARD,  D.CI. 
JOHK  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

KUQLER'S 
HANDBOOKS   OF  PAINTING. 


With  140  IQudtrationa.    2  yoIb.,  Grown  8vo.,  30#. 

THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.  Based  on  the  Handbo^h 
of  Eagler.  Qriginallj  Edited  by  the  late  Sib  Chabldj 
L.  Eabtlakb,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Bevised  and  Bemodelk 
fr<Na  the  most  recent  Besearches.     Bj  Lady  EAwrr.Ay^. 

n.  ' 

With  60  niiiBtratioiis.    2  vola^  Cvxwn  9vo.,  21a. 

THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  and  DUTCH  SCHOOL?  i 
Based  on  the  Handbook  of  Kugler.  Orioinallj  Edited  by' 
the  Lite  Dr.  Waaokn.  Third  Edition.  Bevised  and  in  pui 
re-written.  By  J.  A.  Cnowa,  Author  of  "The  History  ix 
Italian  Painting." 

JOHN  MUEBAY.  ALBEMA^L^gRlpiT, 
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VALUABLE  .  WQ-RKS. 


LIFS  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  Sgulptob,  Paintkb,  and 
ABCHirEOr:  indludlnf  ineditod  DooiShekta  from  flie  Buonarroti 
Archives,  illustrative  of  his  Lifb  aod  W0BK9,  nouf  for  the  first  time 
pMhhed,  By  Charles  Heath  Wilson.  With  Portrait  and  other 
JBngimviiigs.    Royal  8vo.,  26«: 

HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  NORTH  ITALY  from 

the  14th  io  the  16th  GENTUBT.  Drawn  up  fh>m  fresh  materials 
and  reeeni  veseartshes  in  the  Arohives  of  Italy ;  as  well  as  from  per- 
sonal inspeotion  of  the  Woite  of  Art  scattered  throughout  Europe. 
By  J.  A.  Ubohb  and  G.  B.  Gataloabbllb.  With  IllusttalioDs.  2  vols;, 
8vo.,  42s. 

LITE  and  TIBCBB  of  TITIAN.  With  some  Aocoumt 
of  his  Faiolt.  Ghiefly/rom  neto  and  unpublished  records.  By  J.  A. 
Gbows  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  With  Portraits  and  lUnstratioos. 
2  vols.,  8vo.,  42«. 

Fhe  TRAVELS  of  MARCO  POLO,  the  VENETIAN, 

conoeming  the  Kingdoms  and  Mabvels  of  the  East.  A  New  English 
Version.  Illustrated  by  the  light  cX  Oriental  Writers  and  Modern 
Travels.  By  Gol.  Yule,  G.B.  With.  19  Maps  and  130  lUustrations. 
2  vols.,  medium  8vo.,  63s. 

PROY  and  its  REMAINS.  A  Narrative  of  Discoveries 
and  Beseaiohes  made  on  the  8ite  of  Iuuh,  and  in  the  Trojan  Plain. 
By  Dr.  Schubhann.  With  Maps  and  500  Illustrations.  Boyal  8vo.,  42a. 

3ISTORY  of  POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN :  Egyptian, 
AssTBiAN,  Gbeek,  Etbusoan,  Boman,  Medtaval  and  Modbbn.  By 
Samtel  Bibch  and  Joseph  Mabbtat.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
500  Woodcuts.    2  vols.,  medium  8vo.,  42«.  each. 

The  MOON :  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite. 

By  James  Kasmyth,  G.E^  and  James  Carpenter,  F.B.A.S.    With 

•  24  Illuatiations  of  Lunar  Objects  and  numerous  Woodsuts.    4to.,  80*. 

The  MOSBL,  the  LOIRS,  and  the  SOUTH  of 
FBANCE.  A  Series  of  Forty  Etchings,  with  Descbiptive  Lktteb- 
pbess.    By  Ebitest  George,  Architect.    2  vols.,  royal  4to.,  42<.  each. 

nSTORY  of  ARCHITECTURE  in  all  COUNTRIES, 

ftom  the  Eabuebt  Timbi  to  the  Pbbsent  Day.  By  Jajies  Fergussok, 
F.R.S.    With  1600  IllustiatioDS.    4  vols.,  medium  8vo. 

The    CATHEDRALS   of  ENGLAND   and  WALES. 

With  a  HisTOBT  of  each  See,  and  Biogbaphioal  Noyces  of  the 
BisBon.  By  Biohabo  J.  Rmo,  B.A.  With  350  Ulustnttions.  7  vols., 
po«t  8vo. 

JOHK  MURRAY,  ALBKMARLB  gTREBT.  ^  t 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Mtj.  187T 


ESTABLISHED     188  a.  | 

THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  OEPOT, 

AND  j 

IPassport  anb  Couriers'  "^nc^,  I 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 


(Nearly  opposite  the  Charins  Cross  Hotel). 


S^TAPSACKS 

STIFF  OB  LIMP. 


PORTMANTEAUX 

OF  ALL  PATTKHN8. 


BAGS 

OF  ALL  KUTDt. 


Intending  TouriiU  are  regpectfuUy  invited  to  visit  ihig  Ettabiitkmmi 
before  making  pmrchaeee  for  their  journey, 

AN  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROy  » 


Groide  Books  On  poekat  MBdlags). 
Maps  and  Plans  of  all  Parts. 
Foreign  Dictionaries. 
Dialogues  and  Grammars. 
Polyglott  Washing  Books. 
Joomals  and  Diaries. 
Pocket  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
Parses,  Bov.  and  Nap.  Gases. 
Money  Belts  and  B^ffi. 
iVriting  Cases  and  Blotters, 
[nk  Stands  and  Light  Boxes. 
Poreign  Stationery, 
Travelling  Chess  Boards,  ftc. 
ECnives,  Scissors,  ft  Corkscrews. 
Barometers  ft  Thermometers. 
Field  Glasses  ft  Compasses. 
Bye  Preservers  «nd  Spectacles. 
P»ailway  Rngs  and  Straps. 


Hat  Cases  and  Bonnet  Boxes. 
Luggage  Straps  and  Labels. 
Travelling  Lamps. 
Camp  Candlesticks. 
Flasks  and  Drinking  Caps. 
Sandwich  Cases. 
Luncheon  Baskets. 
Dressing  Cases  db  HonsewivcL 
Soap  and  Brush  Boxes. 
Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags. 
Baths  and  Air  Cushions. 
Waterproob  ft  Foot  Warmen. 
Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Bests. 
Portable  Closet  Sesia^ 
Etnas  for  boiling  water. 
Combs,  Brushes,  and  ICrron. 
Glycerine  and  Insect  Powder 
Door  Fasteners,  ftc,  kc^  Jbc 
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